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INTRODUCTION. 





"THOUGH a certain chain and connexion of ideas brings 
the “‘ Clouds” and “ Frogs” of Aristophanes in some respects in 
close proximity to each other, and consequently justifies the 
editor in making the one an immediate subject for examina- 
tion after the other, nothing could be wider apart in other 
respects. Many a year and many an event had passed be- 
tween the two. Boys had become men, girls had changed 
into mothers, and of the thousands who had commended or 
found fault with the first production, many hundreds had 
gone where merriment and objurgation are alike unknown, 
before the second was performed. Two thinge, however, re- 
mained as before: war, the terrible Peloponnesian war, was 
still raging without the walls of Athens, and the genius of 
Aristophanes—alike powerful for amusement and instruction— 
was imparting its annual lessons within. Never had that 
genius manifested itself more powerfully than on the present 
occasion, and whether politics or religion, literature or science 
were concerned, never was there a call upon that genius for 
greater energy and decision. 

Of that fatal compact, silently but not the less effectually 
made between Pericles and the Athenian people—the one 
bargaining for amusement, pay, outward splendour, and nomi- 
nal sovereignty, the other contenting himself with the posses- 
sion of unostentatious but real power, and secretly no doubt 
reserving to himself the right of transmitting that power 
under a more substantial title to his children—the extrinsic 
decoration was gradually wearing off, and the real deformity 
daily developing itself. The compact itself having been sealed 
by an act of the grossest spoliation and robbery, the nature 
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of which we have fully explained in preceding volumes, the 
scourges of the gods, who then as now made scourges of 
men’s pleasant vices to punish them withal, had fallen on the 
two contracting parties, while the wax was almost hot upon 
their parchments. War without and pestilence within were 
doing their work with both; the children of Pericles sank 
beneath the latter, the father soon followed, leaving to the 
partners in his public guilt such legacy as their united folly 
and wickedness deserved. What the state of things was in 
Athens under his immediate successors, Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
former productions of Aristophanes have shewn us: these men, 
it is true, had disappeared: but what then? the vice was in the 
system—*“ another and another still succeeded,” and to demo- 
cratic Athens “the last knave was welcome as the first.” At 
the period of which we now write, the legitimate successor 
of these two pestilent demagogues was a person of the name of 
CreopHon. Originally a maker of musical instruments, clearly 
not of true Attic origin (infr.649.), and perhaps not even 
speaking the language correctly, the innate vices of the Athe- 
nian constitution had placed this man at the head of public 
affairs; and for a time at least, the life and fortunes of every 
man in Athens might be said to hang upon his nod. What 
the state of those affairs was under such a domination is best 
learned from the pages of Xenophon, and the legal speeches 
of Isocrates and Lysias. Violent party-spirit—heart-burnings 
and jealousies—the disruption of all family and social ties— 
treacheries—commotions—exilo—assassination and massacre 
—all the worst features of disorganized society meet us at 
every turn. How the case stood in regard to religious mat- 
ters, the play to which we now invite attention will be our 
best guide; but before examining it for that purpose, we 
must previously take a brief but general view of some of those 
departments of literature, which have thrown such a prestige 
over the name of Athens, and which to thoughtless minds 
seem to offer a full equivalent for the many real evils which 
beset her. 
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Oratory had evidently fallen from her high estate. That 
the eloquence of Cleophon was of an inferior order, (and his 
commanding position in the General Assembly necessarily 
obliges us to look first to him,) is clear from the little notice 
taken of it by contemporary writers. Without any pretence 
to the thunders and lightnings which Pericles had thrown 
into his addresses to the people, the eloquence of Cleophon 
seems to have been inferior even to the fluent and powerful 
oratory of Cleon. Of the other orators, Alcibiades had 
been and was in exile. Antiphon (if still living), Isocrates, and 
Lysias, were writing speeches for others, rather than delivering 
speeches themselves ; and when they did deliver them, the law- 
courts rather than the Assembly were their scene of opera- 
tion. That Philosophy had been making progress among the 
lower classes of society, is evident from frequent allusions 
in the following play. The dramas of Euripides, who delighted 
to throw into his tragedies all his book-learning on these 
matters, (and besides what he had learned orally from Anaxa- 
goras and Archelaus, his eollection of *treatises on philosophi- 
cal subjects must have put the whole science of the times 
pretty nearly at his command,) had taught much scientific 
mischief from the stage, while his fellow-student Socrates was 
still to be found, as at the time of the Clouds’-exhibition, in 
every public place of Athens, imparting gratuitously to those 
who chose to be his auditors that knowledge, which in the 
higher classes of society was bought of foreign sophists at so 
high a price. Little mention is made of that remarkable 
person in the ensuing drama, but in the little that does 
occur, it is observable that after a lapse of nearly » twenty 
years, his philosophy is still characterised as puerile and 
trifling, and more remarkable for sudtilty than any real in- 
struction. And happy had it been for the name of Socrates 
in particular, and of Philosophy in general, had the epithets of 


® Cf. infr. v. 5377. 
» The “‘ Clonds” were exhibited B. C. 423: the “ Frogs” B.C. 405. 
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trifling and superficial been the only ones that could be with 
truth applied to it. It must have been at this very period, 
however, that he had been orally propounding those opinions, 
which his disciple Plato soon afterwards thought proper to 
reduce to writing, opinions so extraordinary, and we may even 
add, so atrocious, that whatever sway the word Philosophy 
may have over vulgar and credulous minds, men of sense will 
carefully observe and consider what is revommended to them 
under that specious name, before they give it their sanction 
or support. Why Aristophanes should have made those 
opinions the subject of merriment and satire in a play, which 
among our present remains of him follows the “ Frogs” 
in point of time, without naming either the philosopher who 
originated, or the philosophic pupil who took the trouble to 
hand them down to posterity, it will be time to inquire, when 
that play, or rather some portions of it, (the nature of the 
satire rendering the whole of it inadmissible into the present 
publication,) come before us for consideration. 

If oratory and philosophy wore no very attractive garb at 
Athens, when the exhibition of the Aristophanic “ Frogs” 
took place, it was still worse with the drama, at least with 
that graver department of it, from some scanty portions of 
which many readers derive their whole notions of Attic policy 
and Attic manners. Of the great Three, who had hitherto 
supported it in such extraordinary splendour, A¢schylus had 
been gathered to his fathers about half a century before, and 
his two successors had very recently gone to that world of spirits, 
where intellectual as well as adventitious greatness has to 
answer for the use or otherwise of what has been entrusted to 
both for the sole benefit of fellow-men. Their departure seems 
to have been a signal for all the unfledged coxcombs of Athens 
to rise in a body and say, “ Let us write for the ¢ stage !” What 
debauches were committed on the public mind at Athens by 


e Cf. infr. 86, sq. 
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detached individuals under the influence of such a spirit, we 
are little concerned to inquire: our business is to see what 
effect this collective folly had upon the mind of Aristophanes. 
To break such butterflies upon a wheel, was of course a task 
unworthy of that poet's talents; but this sudden decadence 
of dramatic power—a decadence as striking as its original 
outburst had been—naturally led his thoughts to by-gone 
daya, and the result was—the production before us. To bring 
the mighty dead before his countrymen, as the living offered 
no attractions for that purpose—to contrast past and present 
dramatic schools in the persons of A¢schylus and Euripides— 
to dispel prejudices and misconceptions, and to settle finally 
in the minds of his countrymen where in such productions 
they might look not only for the soundest intellectual enjoy- 
ment, but also for the best guides in political and religious 
knowledge; were evidently among the primary objects, which 
gave birth to the comedy known to us by the title of the 
‘“ Frogs :” and at first sight nothing further seems required for 
a fall enjoyment of that drama, than-a general knowledge of the 
productions of the two contending parties, the subjects on which 
those productions were founded, the characters which predo- 
minated in them, the sentiments which pervaded them, and such 
outer forms of diction, metre, and music, as clothe the dia- 
logue or choral odes. But a little further acquaintance with 
the play itself will shew that this is far from satisfying all 
the phenomena of the piece, and that an under-current is 
perpetually at work, which it becomes necessary to account 
for, as well as that which lies upon the surface. To an expla- 
nation of that under-current we now address ourselves, and 
offer such elucidations as our ability will admit. 

Whatever knowledge of ancient worship and divinities other 
works of antiquity may require for their due understanding and 
enjoyment, a general acquaintance with the rites of Ceres and 
Bacchus is indispensably necessary, before we can in any way 
appreciate the Frogs of Aristophanes. Without some know- 
ledge of the outer forms of both, many single expressions of 
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the poet will be wholly enigmatical to us, and without a strong 
feeling of the inward and widely different genius of both, it 
will be impossible to comprehend thoroughly, why in the dra- 
matised Aéschylus and Euripides, as they exhibit themselves 
in the following play, the name of the first is by every pos- 
sible contrivance connected with the sacred and mysterious rites 
of Eleusis, while the latter is made the favourite, and, as it 
were, immediate protégé of the wine-god in his own proper 
person. Before we proceed therefore to an examination of 
the play itself, it will be necessary to advert more or less 
largely to the two worships themselves—to the necessities or 
causes out of which they grew—the countries which gave them 
birth—and a knowledge of their general natures and diversi- 
ties: and finally we must examine, whether at the time the 
“‘ Frogs” was exhibited, proceedings in regard to both these wor- 
ships had been in operation, which divided the little world of 
Athens as much in regard to religious as to theatrical opinions. 
When we consider how close a veil antiquity threw over 
most of these ‘points—the severe penalties which awaited 
any open profanation of & mysterious rites, and the jealousy 
with which the remotest allusion to them was viewed, it can- 
not be supposed that at this time of day we can unravel all 


f Hence (and some opinions of the learned Creuzer, to which attention will be 
hereafter called, make it necessary to impress the passages on the reader’s mind) 
Aristophanes, when speaking of E/eustnian, Euripides, when speaking of Bacchic 
mysteries, observe : 

Xo. ob ofBas dpptyrwy lepay, va 
puoroddéxos duos 


dy reAerais &yiais ava8elxvurat. 
Arist. Nub. 302. 


Nev. ra 8 Spy? dor) rly’ lay Exovrd cos; 
At. Sppnr’ &Baxxebroww elddvas Bporay. 
Tey. Exe: 8 Synow toi: Ovovaely ria ; 
At. ob Oduss dxovoal o°, fori 8 BEC elBdva:. 
Euwrip. Bacch. 471. 

& A stronger proof of this cannot be given than in the well known case of Alci- 
biades. As this incident in Attic history is illustrative of Aristophanic Comedy 
in more points than one, a full account of it will, if possible, be given in the 
Appendix (A.) 
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their difficulties ; but enough, we think, can be collected to 
throw some additional light, and consequently some additional 
interest, upon this valuable drama, and also evince that in the 
part which Aristophanes took, when the religious interests of 
his country were at stake, he is as much entitled to our 
respect and admiration, as in the side which he joined in re- 
gard to her political institutions. Even as concerns that little 
interlude, which gave a name to the following play, and which 
no doubt is uppermost in a reader's mind the moment the 
play itself is named, something perhaps may result from our 
inquiries to shew, that it is less of an extravagance, and has 
more reference to the actual business of the drama, than has 
been usually supposed; but much and far more important 
business must be discussed, before we come to a matter com- 
paratively so trifling. 

‘“ The more I investigate the ancient history of the world,” 
says the excellent Schlegel, ‘“‘ the more I am _ convinced 
that the civilised nations set out from a pure worship of the 
Supreme Being; that the magic power of nature over the 
imagination of the successive human races, first, at a later 
period produced polytheism, and finally, altogether obscured 
the more spiritual religious notions in the popular belief; while 
the wise alone preserved within the sanctuary the primeval 
secret. Hence mythology appears to me the last developed, 
and most changeable part of the old religion.” (Schlegel quoted, 
Quart. Rev. No. OX XV. p.124.) 

In which of two forms the first departure from a spiritual 
worship of the Deity would make its appearance, a little re- 
flection will easily tell us. The idea of real Deity being once 
obliterated, the feelings and appetites of mankind, as Virgil has 
intimated, would naturally become as deities to them; and of 
these the two most urgent were necessarily those which con- 
cern the support and preservation of human life. Hence an 
anxious and reverential look to that earth, from which pro- 
ceeded the materials for the craving wants of nature, and 
to those skyey influences, which from some mysterious cause 
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seemcd as operative in bringing the parturient labour of 
the soil into complete birth. That this feeling should first 
have embodied itself in an Egyptian divinity, equivalent to the 
Demeter, or Mother-Earth of Greece ( Herodot. II. 59.), might 
be expected from the manner in which the land of Egypt was 
supplied with her chief article of subsistence ; but from literary 
reasons, which it is unnecessary to specify more minutely, it is 
to the soil of Greece that we are to look for a fuller develope- 
ment than the Egyptian Isis affords, of the feeling connected 
with the entire subject, viz. that death of nature, which during 
a certain period of the year prevails in every country more or 
less, and that rejuvenescence, when all again seems to revive 
from the transient dissolution into which it has been thrown. 
In conformity with this theory, (and the earlier sccnes of 
the present drama, utterly unintelligible without a perfect 
understanding of it, must be our apology for entering into it), 
the Grecian Demeter appears, and not merely in poetry, as the 
mother of two children, the one representative of the joyous, 
the other of the mournful principle of nature; the first 
hanging at a maternal breast, swoln with the full tide of 
‘life, and drinking largely at its fount; the latter lost for a 
time to that mother’s love, buried in the depths of earth, and 
consequently an object to her of deep solicitude and anxiety. 
The mournful principle has long been, or rather ought to have 
been long known to us, under the name of * PersepHone :—how 
long is the joyous one of Iaccnus to be confounded with the 


h Add the invocation of the Egyptian chorus in Aschylus : 
pa Ta, wa Ta, Boay 
poBepdy axdrpewe. Suppl. 866. 875. 
So also the Orphic verse quoted by Diodorus (I.12.): Ij uhrnp xdvrev, Anuhrnp 
wdovrodéreipa. 

{ At gemina et mammosa, Ceres est ipsa ab Iaccho. Lucret. IV.1162. Cf. 
Suidas in voc. Creuzer’s Symbol. ITI. 337-8-9. 

k Tepregdyn (pepe pdvov), death-bringer. Our unfortunate habit of express- 
ing heathen divinities by Roman instead of Grecian names, (and it is not the only 
evil of making the study of Latin authors anterior to that of Greek authors,) makes 
us, while using the term Proserpine, lose sight of the meaning which ought to 
attach to the word. 
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name of.a deity, with whom he originally had nothing in com- 
mon, and from whom, if we wish to have correct notions of 
antiquity in general, and of the proceedings of Aristophanes 
in the following drama in particular, we must learn to sepa- 
rate him wide as the poles 'apart ? 


1 How and why Jacchus is thrust out of his proper place in the following ode 
of the Baochic Euripides, the reader will better understand, when the religious 
opinions and objects of that poet have been fully laid before him. The ode, 
most beautiful it must be admitted in itself, occurs in the poet's ‘ Helen,’ having 
little or no reference either to what precedes or follows it, and evidently thrust in 
to serve some purpose of theday. Deeply illustrating, however, as it does, the fore- 
going theory of a double principle in external nature—the winter death, and the 
vernal resurrection—we insert as much of it as has reference to our present view, 
leaving the remainder to be embodied, where it will find a more appropriate 
place. 

*Opela wore Spoudd: nbd 
pdrnp Seay éot0n 

dy bAarra yden 

worduudy Te ev bSdrov 
BaptBpoudy re Kip’ GAtoy 
3db0y Tas éxotxoudvas 
apphrou xotpas’ 

xpérada 5¢ Bpduia Siamptoroy 
ldvra xéAaboy dveBda, 

Onpay Bre (vylous 

(cbtaca Ged carlvas, 
Tay apracbeizay KuKKicy 
xopev tw waperlor 
perd Kovpa: deAASwodes 
& pty réfos “Aprews, & 3° 
dv Eyxet Topyd wdvowdos° 
abryd(wv ® e obpariay 

* ® * 
&dAay poipay Uxpawe. 
Spopaluy 8 Sre xoAuTAarhroy 
udrnp travoe xdvev, 
paoretovoa xépous 
Gvyarpds apwayas SoAlous, 
xtovobpdupords 7’ érdpac’ 
"I3aay Nuupay oxomds’ 
plrre: 8° dv wévOes 
wérpiwa cata Spla woAumpéa: 
Bporoiat 3 BxAoa wedla yas 
ob xapri{ovo’ apdérass 
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But the case of a double principle, a joyous and a mournful 
one, did not end in Greece with the mere external changes of 
nature. The inner world of man was found to have its varia- 
tions, as well as the outward frame of nature round him. 
The being, late so gay, suddenly droops, and medical skill 
cannot tell why. Dreadful visions haunt his couch, and the 
earth, which late had fostered him as a mother, now borrows 
a ™fury-form, and seems anxious to shake him from her bosom. 
What has occasioned this dreadful change? The sting of guilt 
is at his heart, the wrath of an avenging power has been 
awakened: ‘“ And are there no means,” the sufferer asks him- 
self, ‘‘ of appeasing an offended Deity, or will another life con- 
tinue the torments which have so terribly begun in this?” The 
Being, who framed the heart to ask these questions of itself, 
did not leave them to be asked in vain even in the heathen 


Aady POelpe yevedsy’ 

woluvas 8° oly fer Garepas 

Boonds ebpddAwy éALxcov” 

woAtey 8 arévcire Blos, 

ob3’ foay Oewy Ovalai, 

Beopots +’ bprAexro: xéAavor’ 

mryds 7° durates Spocepas 

Acuawy exBareiy S8drav 

wévOe: waidds dAdorap. 

ére) 3° Exavo’ elAarivas 

Geois Bporely re yévet, 

Zevs peAlocwy orvylous 

parpds opyas évéwe:, 

‘¢ Bare, ceuval Xdprres, 

Tre, TE wepl rapOdvy 

Ano? dupecanérya 

Abway Q\AdEar’ dAadG, 

Movoal 6’ Suro: xopmy" 

xaAKOD 7° addy xOoviay, 

vTiprava AdBere Bupcorery.” 

KadAlora rére para paxdpwr 

Kompis yéAacé re 06d 

3diard 1’ eis xépas 

BaptBpopov abdAdy 

Teppbcio’ aAGAG YS. Helen. 1321, sq. Cf. infr. p. 77. 
m The Demeter-Erinuys. 
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world, at all events in that portion of it with which we are best 
acquainted : and the same three imaginary Deities, whom Attic 
poets introduced to explain the changes of the external world, 
Attic priests and legislators called in to satisfy the more fear- 
ful maladies of the moral world. Leaving it to other writers 
to describe more minutely the nine days’ rites and ceremo- 
nies which took place annually at Athens or at Eleusis for 
this ™purpose, we content ourselves with observing gene- 
rally, that those of the first five were such as a soul ill at 
ease, and anxious to reconcile itself with an offended Deity, 
found to be the best adapted to the purpose—fasting, sacri- 
fice, and prayer—lustral rites by fire and water—and, it 
may be, confession of sins. But the sixth day arrives, and 
all is changed: the expiatory rites are over—the load of pre- 
sent guilt and sorrow is removed—the glad name of Jaccnus 
resounds from mouth to mouth—the joyous procession is 
formed, which with the image of Iacchus precediny, transports 
so large a body of worshippers from Athens to Eleusis, feast 
and dance consuming the hours there, till night arrives, and 
solemn revelations assure the listeners not only that sins, duly 
expiated, are forgiven, but that a new life and happier 
scenes await the departed "good, and that consequently whe- 
ther death or a future and eternal life are in their thoughts, 
those thoughts might rest in peace and ° hope. 


m St. Croix, Mystéres du Paganisme, I. 312, sq. Creuzer’s Symbolik IV. 524, aq. 
a Cf. infr. 421—432. and add the beantiful fragment in Sophocles : 


&s TpirdA Biot 
xeivos Bporay, of ravta SepyOdyres TéAN 
pbrwo’ és“Ai8ou: rode yap udvois exe? 
Gav éorl, rois 8 bAAow: wdvr’ exe? xaxd. 
(fr. 719. ap. Dind.) 
© The passage of Isocrates, in which this sentiment occurs, is almost too well 
known to need insertion. Afpnrpos yap apicouévns eis Thy xdpay 81’ ewravhOn 
wis Kdpns apwacbelons, xal mpbs robs mpoydvous Hyuay ebperds diareOelons ex Tay 
ebepyeciaay As ody oldy 7’ KAAois ff Tois penunutvas dxovery, Kal Sobons Swpeds alwep 
peyiora: tryvyxdvovow otoa, robs Te Kapwobs, of rod uh Onpiwdas (iv Tuas alrios 
yeydvaci, kai Thy TeAerhy, fs of peraoxdvres wepl 7d THS TOU Blov TeAEUTHS Kal TOU 
ciumrarvtos aidvos n8lous ras éAwl8as Fyovow, x.7.é. Isoc. Paneg. 46,8. For the 
expresssion Tov cbuwayros alévos, compare Isoc. 50,b. 138, b. 218, c. 
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That many of the outward ceremonies connected with Eleu- 
sinian rites came to Athens from Egypt, there can be little 
doubt; whether the higher revelations just commemorated, 
(and for which alone, be it observed, we have positive and 
satisfactory testimony, all the rest that learned men havo said 
upon the subject, being mere conjecture,) we take not at 
present upon ourselves to say. In terming this worship of 
Eleusis, as we shall frequently be found to do in the follow- 
ing notes, the aristocratic worship of Athens, nothing more 
is meant than this: that though we can never get at an 
accurate knowledge of what those rites contained, yet enough 
of them has transpired to shew, that they propagated doc- 
trines, which any body of men, on whom the responsibi- 
lities of government, and consequently the maintenance of 
good morals lay, were bound studiously to maintain ; an elec- 
tive aristocracy, because, as the very name implies, they had 
been selected from those, by supposition the best and most 
virtuous, for such very purposes; an hereditary aristocracy, 
because in addition to the demand for the performance of 
the same solemn duty, there was the superadded obligation of 
gratitude for privileges conferred rather for ancestral merits, 
than for actual merits of their own. Why Aristophanes has 
in the following play made the poet Adschylus the apparent 
representative of this aristocratic worship, it will be time to 
consider when the probable as well as actually known revela- 
tions of these mysteries come to be investigated, as also some 
peculiar circumstances in the poet's birth, his position in 
society, and the tendency of his writings in reference to this 
point. (Appendix F.) 

If the opening scenes of the following drama required this 
brief notice of Eleusinian rites, those which follow oblige us to 
enter into much larger details respecting a worship of a widely 
different nature, a worship highly democratic in its character, 
and which, in the true spirit of its parent, we shall find, if 
we are not mistaken, eventually thrusting itself into ground, 
where it ought never to have been allowed to place its foot. 
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Though far from sharing in that profound admiration which 
many evidently feel for Egyptian wisdom, (and our reasons 
we could largely give if necessary,) we love, like others, to 
linger along its mystic stream ; and to effect that purpose, 
(but not without the strictest attention to the general illustra- 
tion of the following drama, which we are bound ever to keep 
in view,) we here venture to take a step in chorography, 
which we cannot presume to think that the D’Anvilles of the 
day will much approve. 

Taking the common map of Cellarius, which stands as the 
twenty-eighth in his collection, and is headed, “ Oriens, Per- 
sia, India, &c.” we venture to place in its south-western 
corner as much of ancient Egypt as reached to its “‘ hundred- 
gated” Thebes, and consequently to two hills contiguous to 
the Nile, the one on its eastern, the other on its western 
bank. (Synesius de Provid. p.94.) And now what does our 
imaginary map present? On the northern part we have that 
great mountain-chain, which under the names of Caucasus or 
the Himalayas has of late added so much to our geographical 
knowledge, but where at present we must be content to see 
nothing more than the ancient Meru, or that portion of the 
mountain-chain, which antiquity considered as the P birthplace 
of the Grecian wine-god with whom we shall have to deal so 
largely in the following pages. In our southern boundary 
we are confined to an equally narrow view. Of the two 
hills, which we have established there, and the royal and 
sacerdotal ceremonies which took place upon 4them, our 
limits oblige us merely to say that they derived their origin 
from that Osiris, who as a sun-god and a Nile-god (Cr. 
Symb. I. 289. 290-1, &c.) is confessedly the same with 
the Grecian ‘Dionysus; the latter deity, though moro 


Pp Creuzer’s Symbol. J. 537. 583-4. Il}. 98. 121-2. Ejusd. Dionys. p. 94. 
4 For a brief but interesting account of these ceremonies, see Creuzer’s Com- 
mént. in Herodot. p. 92. 
¥F Herodot. If. 42. 144. 
kal Alyyrriou A:ovicou 
Evia goirnriipos ‘Oaelpidos Spyia paiva, &c. 
Nonn. Dionys. IV. 269. 
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commonly considered as the great emblem of ‘fluidity, and 
more particularly of the vinous fluid, appearing not less 
frequently in ancient poetry as the principle of solar ‘heat. 
Nor do we lose sight of these two corresponding deities 
on the eastern or western sides of our imaginary map. 
On the former run those four great rivers, on the banks of 
which, as well as those of the Nile, is found the mystic and 
“horned moon-bride of the Egyptian god, (the Indian Bhavani 
so closely reminding us there of the Egyptian Isis,) while the 
latter carries us along a geographic line, having at its top 
that Colchis, from which came the sun-children, of whom we 


Bacchus et afflictis requiem mortalibus affert, 
Crura licet dura compede pulsa sonent. 
Non tibi sunt tristes cure, nec luctus, Osiri, 
Sed chorus, et cantus, et levis aptus amor. 
Tibull. I. 7. 41. 
For other proofs of identity hetween the two, as both being intermediate spirits, 
or gods born in the flesh, both sun-signs, both possessing in common the ivy, the 
thyrsus, &c. see Creuzer’s Symb. I. 297. III. 91. 129. 132. Creuz. Comment. in 
Herodot. 19. 356-7, &c. 

* Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 495. “Or: 8¢ ob pdvov Tod olvov A:dvucoy, GAA Kal 
wdons ivypas pboews “EAAnves iyyouvra: x.7.é. Ibid. 493. Kal yap “EAAnves —rdy 
Audvuvey “Ynv Kadrovew ds xipiov rijs bypas pboews, ob Srepor Byra Tou ’Oolpe 
Bos. See also Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 87. 96-7. 102, eq. 124. Dionys.250. The 
following passage from Bochart is left for the reader to set his own value upon. 
The learned writer, when considering the numerous names of nations, cities, 
rivers, &c. which the Greeks borrowed from the Pheenician language and adapted 
to their own, observes: ‘‘ Ita ex Moph fecere Memphin, ex Bosra Byrsam, ... 
ex torrente Jubok Jobacchum, &c.” De Pheenicum coloniis, p. 346. On Osiris, 
as a principle of fluidity, see Creuzer's Dionysus, 113, 8q.: as a sun-god, Creu- 
zer’s Symbol. I. 279, sq. Comment. in Herodot. p. 123. 

t Hence the language of the Orphic remains: “HaAuwos, $y A:dvucoy éxlxdnow 
xadéovow, says one fragment of the remains of that poet, (Macrob. Satur. I. 18.) 
Aidyuoos 8° drexaAhOn, | ofvera diveiras nar’ drelpova paxpdy”OAuusrop, says another 
fragment, (Macrob. ibid.) Els Zeds, «Is ’Af8ns, els “HAsos, els Acdvvoos, says & 
third. Hence too in the Orphic Hymns, among the many epithets ascribed to 
Bacchus, not a few are derived, as might be expected, from the beeve—“ bull- 
faced” —** bull-foreheaded”—<‘ bull-horned”—“ horn-bearing,” &c.—the epithets 
themselves being evidently derived from astronomical causes. Hh. 30. 45. 52. 53- 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 100. 618. 918-20, &c. See also Creuzer’s Dionys. 40. Symbol: 
III. 87. 135-6-7. 

" Creuzer’s Symbol. 1.613, sq. See also IV. 15. 70. 96. 179. 327—8-g. 230- 
1-2-9. 240. Among the most curious and interesting myths relating to this 
subject may be mentioned that of the Egyptian king Mycerinus (Herodot. IT. 
129—133-), and the Cretan Pasiphaé, &c. both referable to the cow as the emblem 
of moon-worship, as the bull was of solar-worship. 
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shall presently briefly speak; in its centre exhibiting that 
double mountain-chain, which in its emblematic name of Tau- 
rus refers equally to a god of wine and a god of solar ~ heat, 
and terminating in a country, which we shall subsequently 
have to contemplate as the very hot-bed where all the vices, 
produced by their joint worship, grew in rank and foul 
luxuriance. But before we come to the picture's darker 
side, let us be allowed to dwell for a moment on its brighter 
one. 

If a bridal bed were sought for the first of the four “sacred 
marriages” which antiquity was wont to celebrate, that of 
Uranus and Gza, or Heaven and Earth, that bed is surely 
found in the glowing scene we have just displayed: but our 
buainess is less with the wedded pair, than with that luminary 


x It would be to write a volume, not a note, to enter fully upon this question, 
and shew how throughout various religions of the old world, the steer was the 
emblem of a sun-god, a god of wine, and occasionally of a Venus, or goddess of 
love. After giving one or two explanations of the meaning of this myth, we must 
content ourselves with general references. Hermias in Platon. Phedr.: yerdoecs 
vip cvupBodor & raipos. Creuz. Comment. in Herodot. p. 145. ‘‘ Maturo autem vere, 
quando renascentis vite plena sunt omnia, in bovis siderei domicilio sol lunz copu- 
latur; unde rerum semina redundant in terram. Nihil igitur mirum, ubi sta- 
tionis vim spectes, preciare inteligi, qui fiat, ut in veterum religionibus bos et 
vacca sidereorum etiam armentorum gregumque agmina ducere dicantur. See 
farther Creuz. Symbol. I. 58s, 709. 744-6—7-8. 750-1. 764-5. 780. If. 66. 301. 
IH. 87. 93-4. 104. 113-14. 271-7. 309-10. 342-78. 361. 373-8. 450-1-2-6. 
466-7. IV. 07.37. §5. 70. 107. 111. 130-3—7-B-9. 154. 288. 291-3-4-7. 300. 
Creuz. Dionys. 7. 9. 11. 12. 20. 250. 267. 275-8. 282. Creuz. Comment. in He- 
rodot. 113. 114. 123-5, 144-5. 151. Clem. Alex. Strom. V.671. Among these 
numerous references we should be unpardonable, if we did not particularize the Per- 
tian World-steer Abudad, ‘ out of whose horns grew fruits, out of his blood, 
grapes, and out of his tail five and twenty species of corn, to say nothing of various 
kinds of garlic which came from his nose.” (Creuz. Symb. 1.746.) Among the works 
of art illustrative of this subject may be mentioned the beautiful vase, (Vase de Dor- 
say, in the Imperial Museum at Parms,) on which Bacchus appears with the steer- 
head and steer-feet, armed with a club, and leading one of the Pleiades, the 
other sisters following in order. See also the plate in Creuzer’s Dionysus, where 
a female is placing a chaplet on the head of the Bacchus-Hebon, or the steer with 
human * face. 


* Though the steer is the constellation, in which Bacchus most commonly 
appears in Grecian poetry, yet occasionally he is found in other signs of the Zodiac. 
Hence in the Bacchz of Euripides, 1015 : @dxn6: ravpos,  woAdKpavos ideiv— 
Spdiwy, 9 wupiprAdyer | dpacba: Ady. Cf. Creuz. Symb. I. 782. III. 309-10. 
Dion. 272. IX. 285. Comment. in Herodot. 366-7. 
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who necessarily stood paranymph on the occasion. Bel, 
Baal, Osiris, Horus, Mithras, Melek, Adrammelech, Schid, 
Korschid, Ehora Mezdao, ‘ King,’ ‘ Lord,’ ‘ Ifustrious Sove- 
reign,” ‘ Lord of the variegated robe, ‘ Beautiful,’ ‘ Heavenly 
of heavenlies,—his titles sufficiently indicate in what estitha- 
tion he was held in those glowing regions. All about them 
savours of reference to him. Cities of the sun, cities of light, 
cities of fire, meet us at every turn; and if among them is 
found a city of ylilies, it has no more right to draw us from 
solar ideas by its white petals, than the white steeds which 
crowded the royal studs of the same metropolis, and which 
for their beauty might no doubt have been as well harnessed 
to the chariot of the god of day as those celestial steeds which 
poetry has assigned him. (Ovid. Metaph.) The “land of light,” 
as one portion of it was more particularly named, what should 
the children of this favoured portion of the globe be in their 
immediate appellations, or in the mythical tales connected with 
them! Her sons are heroes, ‘“ who open the gates of day ;” 
(Creuz. Symb. IV. 59.) her daughters children of Aurora and 
the dawn,—/thra, Phano, Lampo, Telephagsa the far-shining, 
Pheedra the bright, Leucothea®, of the atmospheric dawn, 
Ariadné or > Aridela, the ray-emitting. The land of light, on 
what should the golden rays of light fall but on the same pre- 
cious metal, or myths which remind us of it—cities of gold and 
soils of ¢gold—golden fleeces and golden streams—fathers of 


y Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, so called from the number of lilies which 
grew there. Creuz. Symb. I. 461. 

z Persia. ‘ Pars oder Pares war ja selbst das LICHTLAND, die helle und 
reine: Provinz, und Parsi selbst heisst der Krare, so wie Zoroaster der Gold- 
atrablende.” Creuz. Symb. I. 712. 743. 

@ The Matuta, or morning-goddess of the Romans. (Ovid. Fast. VI. 545.) 
For the supposed origin of the Roman ladies excluding all female domestics from 
her rites, except one, who paid for her admission by having her ears well boxed, 
see Creuzer’s Symb. IV. 30. 

» Aridela, according to Hesychius (I. 529. Albert), was the Cretan name of this 
favourite mistress of Bacchus. The name appears to allude to the golden crown, 
set with Indian gems, which darted light through the Cretan labyrinth, and 
enabled Theseus to find his way out of it. 

e¢ The reader may consult Millin’s Magaz. Encycl. an. IX. T. VI. 470. 
where the Egyptian Canobus is explained by Silvestre de Sacy as KA’H NOUB, 
(Cah Annub) the golden soil. 
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gold, (Crens. Symb. IV. 45.) and races of gold (Ibid.), from 
him of the golden 4sword to her of the golden shower—from 
Anubis the golden dog (Creuz. I. 364.) to Zexsdusht the golden 
sar (1.667.); from sun-cups of ¢gold, to fsun-tables of the same, 
(Herodot. ITI. 18.) It is a golden dagger which in the hand 
of Dschemschid there splits the earth to make it fruitful 
(Creuz. 1. 750. 792. II. 233. IV. 58. 66.): it is in clouds of gold 
that the gods take cognizance of what is passing on its surface ; 
and if we except the mode in which the smaller divisions 
of time were marked out by the beautiful but shy gazelle 
(Creuz. I. 368.), its larger divisions seem to have scorned & 
less noble reference. The seven golden planetary lamps traced 
out the Oriental week: the period of twenty-five years was 
marked by the golden flash which fell from heaven to im- 
pregnate the mystic mother of the future Apis (Creuz. I. 
437-): @ golden circle, 365 yards in circumference, and bear- 
ing the royal name of Osymandyas, marked out the progress 
of the solar year (Ibid.) ; while the bird of the sun, the golden- 


¢ On the Chrysaor, or man of the golden sword, see Creuz. Symb. II. 433, 
99. 719. IV. 65. 295-6. On the Ceres of the golden sword, I'V. Igo. 

¢ The famous eastern sun-cup, bearing the name of Giam, and implying a globe 
or looking-gilass, as well as cup, and assigned to all great men of the East, as 
Joseph, Solomon, Dschem, Alexander the Great, seems to have had its rise 
fom the divining-cup of Joseph. On the subject of this cup, (which Creuzer 
evidently considers as in no slight degree connected with Bacchic rites,) see 
Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s. v. Giam. Creuzer’s Dionysus, pp. 27. 35. 41. 21 4e 
1§. 326. 267. 389. Symbol. II. 424-5-7-8-9. 441. 463-4. 1V.61. Zoéga (li Bas- 
sirilievi antich. sect. I. nr. 8.) exhibits (apparently from some sarcophagus) the 
Bacchic cup carried triumphantly on a car, the lynxes being led by a female 
figure, whom he suppones to be Meth2, or Drunkenness, and the car holding, be- 
sides the cup, a captive Hindoo. Two satyrs follow, leading an elephant, on 
which is seated another captive Hindoo. 

f “ Quod autem ante conjeci de speculo et cratere Liberi patris ab ultima India 
usque ad Grecos traducto, firmatur ea suspicio fabula quadam Indica apud Paul- 
linum a S. Barthalom. in System. Brahman. p. 103. que sic habet: In sacro illo 
Deorum monte Mahameru (Mero) domicilium constituisse Deum Ischwaram, 
(qui alibi et Schiwa et Devanishi, quod nomen ad A:dyvaoy proxime accedere Paul- 
lino videtur,) cum tabula gemmis variegata, in qua media lotus, innato triangulo, 
unde omnia gignantur, queecunque hec rerum natura contineat, &c. &c.” Crenz. 
Dion. p. 94. This sun-table appears to Gorres to have found its way into some 
of the oldest of German legendary poetry. A few specimens in proof will be found 
in the work just quoted. 
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feathered phoenix, shewed by his arrival at the solar temple, 
that the great period of 1461 years was expired (Ib. 438. 
441.), and that the solemn conflagration was about to take 
place, when the old state of things would be dissolved, and 
a renewal of universal nature succeed. (Ib. 370.) 

Though the intimate connexion between a sun-god and @ 
wine-god in the same person, (the reader must not forget that 
in the following drama the two are brought before him in 
separate persons, the one directly in that of Bacchus, the 
other less directly in that of & Hercules,) though this imti- 
mate connexion might excuse us for dwelling still longer on 
a solar god, yet as our more immediate business lies with 
that deity whose peculiar gift bears singularly enough nearly 
the same name throughout the "world, we quit, though not 
in company which we altogether approve, this glowing por-. 
tion of the world for regions of heat still more intense. 
The reader must now suppose himself in the six upper signs 
of the Zodiac; and what does he find there? If the new 
Platonists are to be believed,—but we open not our ears so 
widely to their tales as the learned Creuzer is apt to do, and 
for reasons which we shall afterwards explain,—he is among 
myriads of celestial spirits, who, as men of poetic minds will 
instantly surinise, could have no other task but that of “help- 
ing Hyperion to his horses.” Had such been the case, the 
Grecian Bacchus would have had a sinecurc office, far more in 
character with him than the troublesome functions which Pro- 
clus and Plotinus, and other such learned fabulists, have pro- 
vided for him. But before we install our wine-god in the 
functions thus assigned him, we must furnish him with the 


g On the Som-Hercules, as the personification of the year-cycle of 365 days, 
and his connexion with solar worship, see inter alia Creuz. Symb. I. 363. 436. 
II. 33-4. IIT. 56.86. IV. 79. 96-8. 100. 168. 171. 244. Dion. 141. On the 
Hercules Sandacus, see Symbol. I. 352. See also Creuzer’s Dionys. 141. 

h Heb. y, Greek olvos, Lat. vinum, Ital. and Span. vino, French vin, Celtic or 
Welsh, Gwin, Cimbric Uin, Gothic Wein, old German Uuin, Danish wien, 
Dutch wiin, Saxon pin. Junius’s Etym. Anglic. in Wine. For an opinion of 
the learned (?) Goropius Becanus, why the word sack, or wallet containing food, iz 
also found in so many languages, see Wiseman’s Lectures, I. 29. 7 
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adjuncts of that office; viz. a looking-glass and a pair of 
cups, and these for the following purposes. The spirits, to 
a pertion of whom the reader has just been introduced, were 
of three classes. To one class belong spirits newly created, 
and such as were to be invested with bodies, in order that 
the earth’s stock might be kept up; a second class were 
to be invested with bodies and sent to lower regions, in 
order to expiate crimes formerly committed; the third class, 
with whom we propose exclusively to deal, were those whom 
their own inclinations led to this downward descent. But 
what gave birth to the inclination itself? It was, first, a glance 
into that looking-glass which we recently put into the hands 
of our Grecian Bacchus, and secondly, a draught from one 
of those two! cups with which we at the same time provided 
him. By the help of this inspection and this draught, the 
being, late a denizen of air, is now a tenant of this nether 
earth. 

* And no great mischief done,” some philosopher will perhaps 
exclaim: “ with desires worthy of an immortal soul, he de- 
scended no doubt to investigate the theory of human life, and 
had I been living at the time, its whole theory should have been 
explained to him, from the genethliac tables hung about the 
cradle of the new-born infant, to the last operation in the art 
of mummy-making, when the intestines were extracted and 
committed to the waters of the Nile, with an address to the 
sun, which I do not consider the less authentic, because it 
rests upon the testimony of such a man as Porphyry.” When 
we whisper into the reader's ears such names as Venus Urania, 
the Babylonian Mylitta, the Armenian Anaitis, the Persian 
k Mitra, the Arabian Alitta, and remind hin of the licentious 


{ The reader, who wishes to enter more fully into the above subject, and try 
whether the nature of his own soul is of a dry or wet temperainent—whether 
when it came to the Bacchic cup between Cancer and Leo, it would be inclined 
to drink, or, keeping a steadfast eye on its better genius, would avoid the fatal 
draught—will consult, among other passages, Creuz. Symb. IIT. 408. 410-11. 427- 
8-9. 430, &c. For a pictorial representation, or supposed representation of a Zo- 
diacal soul about to quaff the cup of forgetfulness, see III. p. 500. 

k Between the Persian Mitra and Mithras, there was the same connection as 
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worships connected with those names, he will doubtless feel 
that something else was seen in that fatal mirror than what 
our philosopher has imagined, some of those fair faces, which, 
as they have seduced the wisest among ourselves from the 
path of duty, so the new Platonists no doubt considered them 
as fittest agents to draw immortal spirits from the seate 
which had been provided for them. How long the lapsed 
soul remained in this terrestrial world, and by what means 
it regained the blissful seats above, we forbear to record ; 
first, because the details are inconsistent with our present 
limits; and secondly, because they would oblige us to place 
a !cup of wisdom as well as a, cup of forgetfuiness in the hands 
of the Grecian wine-god; and as we never found the former 
there except in the writings of Creuzer and the new Platonists, 
we require some better testimony to be assured that it ever 
was there: why we so think, the graver details, into which 
we must now enter, will sufficiently demonstrate. 

Till the settlement of our countrymen in India, and the 
subsequent opening of Hindoo literature, the authorities on 
which the learned were commonly wont to rely for reference 
to Bacchic worship and its presiding deity, were a few para- 
graphs in Herodotus, the Bacche of Euripides, the Diony- 
siacs of Nonnus, a scattered passage here and there in the 
Greek dramatists, and a few notices in Athenseus, That 


between Baal and Baaltis, Osiris and Isis, Eswara and Isi, Schiva and Parwati, 
and perhaps + Dagon and Derceto or Athargatis. As a future opportunity will 
occur for entering largely into the dualistic and androgynous worship of the 
ancients, we do not enlarge upon the subject here. 

1 Creuzer’s Symbol. ITI. 442, sq. 


t+ Dagon from 5%, fish ; Atergatis (Pliny, Nat. Hist.V.23.‘Ibi—Hierapolis in Sy- 
ria—prodigiosa A tergates,Grecis autem Derceto dicta, colitur’) from “3, illustrious, 
and 33, fish. Though the radical word here denotes great productiveness, and thus 
makes the fish the same emblematic sign in waters, which the bud! was in the 
Zodiac and on earth; yet when we read the prophetic, legislative, and other 
powers ascribed to the Assyrian fish-god Oannes, and the Greek Glaucus, we can 
hardly doubt that the worship was gradually induced from reverential feelings for 
the two regenerators of mankind after the flood. For some accounts counected 
with fish-worship, see Symb. ITI. 434-5-9. 440. 
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Sansorit literature has opened much to us on the subject of 
Bacchua, which is not to be found in classic authors, cannot be 
doubted ; but the forgeries practised by the Brahmins on Euro- 
pean literati (and the interpolations now confessed to have been 
inserted in the Hindoo ™ Vedas, are, we believe, but copies of | 
tricks practised with the Persian Sadder= and Zendavesta, for 
amilar purposes) make it so dangerous to appeal to their au- 
thority, that we prefer in the first instance to take the great 
father of history as our principal first guide on Bacchic rites,— 
to make our stand on one of the two grounds which he points 
out as those where they first had their rise,—and finally to 
make use of Euripides, and less important authorities, for 
such further investigations of the subject, as may enable the 
reader not merely to understand better the Aristophanic play 
about to be submitted to him, but to comprehend generally 
why from long usage the Old Comedy presented appearances 
so strange, and not unfrequently so revolting to modern 
ideas. 

The general assertion of Herodotus is, that with some few 
alterations, which he does not specify, the Bacchic worship 
was introduced into Greece, partly from Egypt, partly from 
Phoenicia; the greater part, however, of that worship, (and, I 
think, by implication, its most revolting distinction, the Phallic 
rite,) beimg derived by him rather from the latter than the 
former country. (II. 48.49.) In all which this extraordinary 
man professes to have seen with his own eyes, or heard with his 
own ears, we believe his testimony to be deserving of almost 
as much credit as Holy Writ itself; and in an attempt to 
probe his testimony on this particular subject by that Writ, 
it will be necessary to define as strictly as possible some 
of the terms which we shall employ. 

m See Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, I!. 29. 37. Those who after the above caution 
may choose to investigate the Schiva, or Hindoo Bacchus, and more particularly 
as concerns phallic and lingam rites, will find the following references of us2: 
Creuz. Symbol. I. 564-5-8. 575-6-7. 583-4-6. 605-6:8. II. 83-4. ITI. 118-19 


320-2. 130-1-4. 150. Dionysus 12. 19. 63. 94. 258. 260. 
» Brucker, de Philosophia Chuldeorum et Persarum 
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And first, what is to be understood by the word Phosnicia 
iteelf? In its~ strictest sense, and that in which’ we shall 
chiefly employ it, the word Pheenicia implies that slip of land 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, which beginning 
at the Syrian passes (Pyle) extends southward to mount 
Carmel and Ptolemais: the larger meaning, which carries 
it on to Pelusium in Egypt, would involve us with a widely 
different people, of whom, however, we may have incidentally 
to speak hereafter. From whence did the people, inhabit- 
ing this slip of land, come? (their etymology we shall not at 
present trouble ourselves with.) The learned Bochart, in 
conjunction with Herodotus (I. 1. VII. 89.), derives them 
from the Red Sea; modern investigations tend to bring them 
across the Euphrates from the Persian gulf. (Creuz. Symb. 
II. 12.) Which ever theory we adopt, we are doubtless to 
consider them as a branch of the great Semitic family ; why 
otherwise do we find them speaking the same, or nearly the 
same language as the Hebrew! (Bellermann Bemerk. wb. 
Phonicisch. Miinzen.) Was the possession of this land by 
the Phcenicians one of original occupation, or was it acquired 
by force and right of conquest? The inference from language 
entitles us, I think, to say the latter. The principal town of 
this slip, bearing the name of Sidon, shews clearly that it 
- had been previously in the hands of the eldest son of Ca- 
naan, in whose mouth we have no more right, I imagine, te 
find a Semitic dialect, than we have in that of the Egyptian 
Mizraim, and consequently the violent occupation of it by a 
Semitic family must have been among the earliest accom- 
plishments of that great post-diluvian prediction, which de- 
clared that in all ages this particular branch of the descend- 
ants of Ham should be more or Jess in subjection to the other 
two branches of the family of "Noah. I say among the first 
accomplishments, because besides another fulfilment of this 
prediction, to which we shall presently advert, our earliest 


o How signally this great prediction has been fulfilled, see Bishops Newton 
and Horsley. 
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sequaintance with the Sacred Writings obliges us, I think, 
to account for the appearance of another Semitic race in 
the very heart of Canaan, a race evidently in full exercise of 
that worship, which was to be the peculiar distinction of the 
Semitic family, and under the dominion of a person of 
more than ordinary sanctity and importance. (Genes. xiv. 
18.) A fourth question now occurs—and it will hereafter 
be found in close connexion with that inquiry, which is lead- 
mg us to search for the earliest traces of Bacchic worship 
in Greece, as well as in Asia,—what became of the people 
thus dispossessed by the Pheenicians? They must either, like 
the Sidonian queen, so familiar to classic readers, have be- 
taken them to their ships in quest-of new settlements, or they 
must have fallen back upon the kindred races, who inhabited 
the interior of the country. Supposing the latter to have 
been the case, where are we at present? We are among a 
variety of kindred nations, each perhaps having its separate 
language (though on this point we would by no means insist), 
—each its separate modes of worship (and in one or more of 
these modes of worship it will speedily be our object to look for 
the closest approximation to Grecian Bacchic ritcs), and, it 
may be, each its separate literature, but all in scriptural lan- 
guage bearing the common name of Canaan. The word Ca- 
naan, of which Phcenicia was perhaps merely a translation 
into the aboriginal language of Greece, when Cadmus, or 
settlers prior to him, first arrived there, in the Hebrew and 
Pheenician language implies a merchaut; and whether the 
name was proleptically given, when “ the Most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance” (Deut. xxxii. 8.), to that mem- 
ber of Noah’s family, who u1s prescience knew would more par- 
ticularly so occupy himself, or whether when Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, this title of occupation had superseded a more 
original name, is of little purpose to inquire :—whether we 
look to the great internal as well as external traffick carried 
on by this indefatigable people, and to the means possessed by 
them for such a traffick—noble forests—a soil of uncxampled 
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fertility mineral treasures of the highest value, and, con- 
jecturing from what we see in some of their colonies, an early 
knowledge how their mines might be worked to the greatest 
advantage—it cannot be doubted, that though the term Wine- 
land is the one, which we for our own special purposes should 
be disposed to apply to this peculiarly favoured region, we are 
by etymology as well as actual facts obliged to see in her the 
great p Merchant-land of antiquity. And as such we must for 
a moment or two consider her, in order to place the whole of 
our subject on its proper footing. 

In tracing the Bacchic worship from Phoanicia into Greece, 
the subject is liable, I think, to be narrowed by three several 
modes of dealing with it: by confining the subject more ex- 
clusively to Athens,—by bringing too low the periods at which 
such transplantation took place, (the arrival of Cadmus from 
Tyre being the one generally selected for the purpose,)—and 
finally, by taking too confined a view of the settlers, whom 
that famous person brought with him. It must be remem- 
bered that in the consideration of this question of Bacchic 
worship, we have in strictness to look to the earlier states 
of Sicyon and Argos before we cast our eyes on Athens. Of 
that most ancient of Grecian establishments, the kingdom of 
Sicyon, little is now known ; but, singularly enough, what is 
known, bears almost entirely upon some‘intelligence respecting 
‘Bacchie worship, which is excessively difficult to deal with, but 
which will be found narrated at full in Herodotus. (V. 67. 
68.) With Argos and the Argive Lerna, our attention is still 
more called to the subject. Great as was the opposition 
made everywhere by the purer worship of Apollo to the intro- 
duction of Bacchic rites, nowhere was that opposition greater 
than at Argos; and when we mention that opposition as 
taking place in the fabulous age of Perseus, it is obvious that 


P See Gesenius in voc. }223. It is observable that the first Canaanite or Phe- 
nician, whom we meet with in profane literature (Odyss. XIV. 288.), is a mer- 
chant, a trader in human flesh (cf. Ezekiel xxvii. 13.), and so fluent and ready of 
speech as nearly to overreach Ulysses himself, the Greek exemplar of all that lay 
betwixt wisdom and cunning. 
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we want an earlier supply of settlers, bringing with them the 
elements of this worship, than that which the Tyrian Cadmus 
farnishes. For this we early provided by the probable ex- 
pulsion of a Canaanitish tribe, and the supposed possibility of 
their expatriation in consequence. But this by no means meets 
the whole of the case. It is impossible to look to the numerous 
colonies which Bochart represents this country as sending 
forth, (there is not wanting proof that our own sister isle was 
among the drest,) without asking how it was possible for such 
a mere slip of soil to send forth such a train of foreign settlers? 
Bochart has supplied no answer to the question, as far as I 
am aware; but a little further reference to the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and the application of a little common sense, will, I 
think, tend to solve the difficulty. 

We adverted in a former page to two Semitic families in the 
land of Canaan, both apparently possessed of what they held 
by force, and consequently offering in such possession the ful- 
fiment of a preceding prediction. Of a third fulfilment of 
that prediction there can be no doubt; for the same sacred 
Volume, which makes us acquainted with the destinies of the 
family of Canaan, exhibits to us at a very early period one 
of the finest portions of their country, viz. the rch vale of 
Siddim, as in subjugation to that branch of the family of 
Shem which had established itself in Elam. (Genesis xiv.). 
War, then, and all those cruelties and miseries, which lead 
men to flee their country, had here been in evident operation ; 
the rebellion which succeeded necessarily put in operation 
similar motives for abandonment of country, and where, ex- 
cept in Pheenician ports, were the fugitives in either case to 
seek for the means of so doing! But was this a peculiar case! — 
Were no similar commotions, foreign or intestine, at work 
in the neighbouring soils of Assyria, Armenia, Persia, and 
other places; or even supposing these absent, was there no 


* For proofs of Phoenician colonies having reached Ireland, see Bochart and 
Parkhurst: the latter observes, Heb. Lex. p. 75. that Bel, Bal, or Beal, was the 
name fof the chief deity of the ancient Irish. Of Pheenician connexion with 
Cornwall, abundant proof, I believe, still remain. 
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straitening for room, or other causes of emigratron? Look at 
the desolating conflicts which we know to have taken place be- 
tween the aboriginal Egyptians and the Hyk-Shos or shepherd- 
race. Were there no occasions during these conflicts, when 
the Nile, had she doubled her mouths, would have found suffi- 
cient fugitives to disgorge, had Egypt possessed the means of 
so doing? But did she possess these means? I know nothing 
in antiquity, which justifies us in supposing that Egypt ever 
possessed any thing like a marine; and it appears therefore 
that her resource, like that of all the adjoining countries, must 
have been to seck in the maritime country of Phoenicia those 
means of transportation which she did not possess in her 
own; @Sidonian vessel, perhaps, in many instances consisting of 
little more than a crew of natives, while the passengers were 
a medley assembly, widely distinct in language, manners, and 
religious habits from each other. By this mode of argument 
we gain three advantages: we are able: to account for that 
variety and extent of apparently Pheenician settlements 
which so often meet us in antiquity: we shall have the means 
of accounting for a syncretistic worship in one of the ear- 
liest of Phoenician colonies, where the prosecution of our 
researches will hereafter oblige us to make some stay, and 
above all we are at liberty to transport Bacchic rites at any 
period, however early, into Greece, supposing the point inti- 
mated by Herodotus first established, that these rites ori- 
ginated in Pheenicia or Canaan, it being now of little conse- 
quence, whether we discriminate nicely between these two 
terms or consider them as almost convertible. To the con- 
sideration of this point of origin we now exclusively address 
ourselves ; and our first step must be to dispossess the reader's 
mind of an idea which may perhaps have taken some hold 
of it, and upon which we intrude with no small reluctance. 

-“ God,” says one of the noblest of English poets, “ made 
the country, man made towns;” and the impress of these — 
respective creations has ever been visibly stamped on both; 
the latter being generally found the abodes of misery and 
vice, the former acknowledged to be the best nurse of the 
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domestic affections and manly virtues. It is doubtless with 
a view of fostermg such feelings, that the Sacred Volume 
opens with the moet beautiful scenes of ‘pastoral life, dwell- 
ig much upon the fertile plains of Canaan, while her cities, 
which, guessing from some few hints that escape, and from 
the usual style of early post-diluvian architecture, no doubt 
towered in true Cyclopean grandeur above them, are left 
comparatively unnoticed. It is no doubt for similar reasons, 
that though equally a land “ of the flock, the floor, and the 
wine-press” (Deut. xv. 14.), the vines of Canaan are for some 
time so much kept out of sight, and the eye so much more 
directed to the former two, as containing what was better 
formed to nurse “‘ the growing sense of wisdom,” that we are 
apt to forget what was the most distinguished production 
of that matchless soil. But the rich grapes of Eshcol 
at last make their appearance, and from the moment the He- 
brew people are located in their promised settlements, the 
language of psalmists and prophets reminds us that we are 
indeed in the land where men “ drank the pure blood of the 
‘'grape” (Deut. xxxii.14.): all that is beautiful in poetry 


r It :s observable that while the Sacred Writings delight to picture the age of 
Abraham as one almost exclusively of pastoral life, the accurate inquiries of such 
men as Heeren, Bentley, Tod, Windischmann, and others, have fixed on this as 
the period when the Assyrian, Egyptian, Chinese, and Hindoo monarghies were 
in their first state of something like high civilisation. The absurdities and extra- 
vagancies of Bailly, Sir W. Drummond, and otbers, on these points, have lung 
been disposed of. It is only necessary to mention the (supposed) Zodiac of 
Dendera to cover philosophic Astronomy with inextinguishable ridicule. 

* Achilles Tatius (lib. 2.), after observing that the Tyrians claim Bacchus, the 
inventor of wine, for their countryman, adds a tradition of theirs, that Bacchus, 
having been hospitably entertained by a Tyrian shepherd, drank to him in wine, 
which after the shepherd had quaffed, he asked, “ Whence did you get this sweet 
blood *”” To which Bacchus replied, “ This is the blood of grapes.” Who does 
not recognise the Scripture Canaan in the description given by Euripides of the 
land from which Ais Bacchus comes ? 


"Pet 8 ydaraxri wor, pet 8° ofve, fet 88 perrcooay 

véxrapt, Zuplas 8 &s AsBdyouv xaxvds. Bacch. 143. 
And again in the occupations of his Bacchants : 

BAAN Bt vdpOnn’ és wéBov Kabixe Vis, 

xal thd xphony etavix’ ofvou Oeds x. 7. é. 70§- 
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and luxuriant in imagery, all that is tender in declaration, or 
lofty in ‘prediction, being conveyed in metaphors derived 
from the wine-press and the vine. It seems not without rea- 
son, therefore, that Herodotus has fixed upon this country as 
the place where a wine-god’s rites first began; and our next 
business is to ascertain what further corroboration to this 
effect we find in names as well as things. 

The name used for the Grecian wine-god in the following 
drama is the word Dionysus: names more familiar to the 
English reader as connected with his rites, are doubtless those 
of Bacchus and of Comus. What is the meaning of the first 
of these three words? When Herodotus and the Egyptian 
priests talked over the subjects of their respective religions, 
they came to an agreement, or rather the latter determined 
the question, that the Grecian Dionysus was equivalent to the 
Egyptian Osiris; consequently, whatever was the meaning of 
the latter term, should be the general signification of the 
former. In Egyptian mythology Osiris is, as we have already 
seen, a Sun-god and a Nile-god, the joint principle of solar 
worship and fluidity ; and though when Herodotus read his 
history at the Olympic games, we may conceive a smile to have 
passed over the face of some of his hearers, when this close 
connexion between an Egyptian water-god and their own twine- 
god was announced to them, yet in general reasoning they 
certainly were the same. As no one, however, has yet given 
@ satisfactory explanation of the name Osiris, so all attempts 
to give a satisfactory explanation of the word Dionysus, and 
more particularly, as Bochart and Sickler have attempted, 


¢ Such is preeminently that sublime prediction, which in our version of the Bible 
stands as the first six verses of the lxiiird chapter of Isaiah. It ought, however, as 
Bishop Lowth intimates, to stand singly by itself, having no immediate connexion 
with what goes before, or with what follows. For a noble version of the prediction 
itself, and its probable meaning, see the same learned prelate. Those acquainted 
with the prophet’s usual style will not be surprised to see the whole poem assum- 
ing the form of a dialogue between a Chorus and the Messiah. For other 
similes or allegories derived from the vine, see Psalm Ixxx. Isaiah v. Jeremiah 
ii. ar. Ezekiel xvii. 6. &e. &c. 
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from the Hebrew language, must be unsatisfactory ; and that 
for the following reason. In adopting names of places or 
persons from Egypt or Pheenicia, the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece must necessarily have adopted one of three modes: 
they must have received the name implicitly as it was deli- 
vered to them, or they must have changed and modified it 
according to the genius of their own language, or, disliking 
these two processes, they must have translated the general 
idea (names and ideas being then almost convertible terms) 
mto their own tongue. (Cf. Creuz. Symb. II. —) That 
the first course was not pursued when the Attic Pelasgi, 
in conformity with the oracle delivered at Dodona, agreed 
to adopt the names of Egyptian deities, and consequently 
that of Osiris among the rest (Herodot. II. 51, 52.), is 
obvious enough; and for the translated sense, unless we 
ean call up an old Pelasgian, and question him as to his 
native tongue, we must be content to remain in ignorance as 
to whether by the word Dionysus is meant a fluid-god or a 
sun-god, or both. The word Bacchus may be brought nearer 
to the Hebrew language than the word Dionysus, but that 
Bochart is correct in affirming the Grecian Bacchus to be 
Bar Ohus, i.e. the son of Chus, and consequently the Nimrod 
of antiquity, is at all events open to a doubt. In the Sacred 
Writings (Genes. x. 8.) that person is separated from the 
other sons of Cush, and commemorated for two reasons: first, 
as being the earliest specimen of those distinguished persons 
in antiquity, who rendered their fellow-creatures important 
benefits by ridding them of the noxious animals which pressed 
upon them ; and secondly, as being the first who ventured to 
disturb that partition of the earth, which was made in the 
days of Peleg (Gen. x. 25.), about a hundred years after 
the flood, and which taking place apparently under the imme- 
diate direction of the Deity (Deut. xxxii. 8.) had of course 
been done upon principles as wise as they were solemn. 
The invasion itself was upon that rich plain, bearing the 
name of Shinaar, which lay along the Tigris, and which from 
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its vicinity to the spot where the terrestrial Paradise has 
been satisfactorily shewn to have been Ysituated, would of 
itself imply that it was a land of particular fertility. That ite 
soil, however, was more favourable to the growth of the 
grape than to purposes of pasturage, nowhere appears. On 
what then is Bochart’s reasoning for this etymology founded ! 
That as Nimrod was a preeminently mighty *hunter, so the 
Grecian Bacchus bearing among his other titles that of 4 
hunter (viz. Zagreus), the two persons were necessarily the 
same. The Bacchus-Zagreus is a myth of too much difficulty 
and intricacy for us to enter upon here; the best place for 
considering it is the isle of Crete, and whenever we can get 
space for the purpose, nothing will be easier than to shew 
that the Bacchue-Zagreus, and the Theban Bacchus, with 
whom we are at present concerned, had little or nothing in 
common. The learned writer's reference to the word “ Bac- 
chee,” as appearing in the tomb-inscription of the Assyrian 
Ninus, who is so closely connected with Nimrod, proves, we 
think, nothing. That inscription is known to us only through 
the medium of a Colophonian writer named Phoenix (Athen. 
XIT. 530.) ; but who can say what the writer found in the 
original to justify such a translation, or in fact how he came 
by the inscription itself ? 

Of the three names connected with the Grecian wine-god, 
one only now remains for consideration, and of that Bochart 
has taken no notice. That the word Comus is latinized from the 
Greek form x@pos, need scarcely be mentioned : that the latter 
bore closely upon the Bacchic rites at Athens is evident, not 
only from the private nocturnal revelries with which the term 
is connected, and which have been explained in more than 
one preceding Y play, but also from the place which it bore in 
the public Dionysiac 7festivals, though its specific nature has 


u See the somewhat old-fashioned, but not the less valuable volumes on the 
Geography of the Old and New Testament by Dr. Wells. 

x Or, in the idiomatic language of the original, ‘a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.’ See Gesenius. Heb. Lex. p. 38. 

y Acharnenses, p.206. See also Thiersch’s Plutus, p. 214. 

z That the xaos occupied a place in the public Dionysiac festivals, is evident 
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not, as far as I am aware, ever been explained by the learned. 
Is there any thing in this name which brings us nearer to 4 
Canaanitish wine-god? for to such among their many idol- 
forms we must now look, if_we wish to investigate thoroughly 
the declaration of Herodotus. 

When the Egyptian Isis, as we are told, undertook to in- 
struct her son Horus in the origin of things, the goddess, 
well aware how dry a subject she was entering upon, by 
way of encouragement first gave him a draught of ambro- 
sia: ought leas than a double draught to be administered 
by us, who shall have so much to say, not on the origin of 
things, but on a subject far more dry, the origin of words ? 
We are well aware of the ridicule generally thrown upon 
all etymological researches, and we also well know in whose 
works that ridicule is first learned. We have read perhaps 
as much of the writings of Voltaire as most men, and, where 
their nature would admit, with perhaps as keen a sense of 
their merits; but to see a man with scarcely a schoolboy’s 
learning attempting to laugh down a branch of literature, 
on which only men of the greatest erudition are qualified 
to decide, is among those exhibitions of folly, on which, if 
it had been manifested in any other person than his own, 
this acute writer would nave poured all the shafts of his 
poignant ridicule. An authority like this being far too 
slender to deter us from a sober application of etymology, 
(its extravagances are fair subjects of ridicule with those 
whose knowledge entitles them to apply it,) we shall, after 
explaming the simplest of its rules as regards the two moat 
ancient languages with which we are acquainted, proceed to 
apply that rule to the case more immediately before us. 

When I say that the Hebrew word Chemosh, and the Greek 


from the following passagejin the speech of Demosthenes aguinst Midias: Etfryo- 
pos elwev, Sray 7) wourh J 1G Acovice éy TMeipaiel kad of xoppdol xal of tpayySol, 
aal 4 dw) Anvaly xoprh xa) of rpayySol xa) of xwppdol, xai Trois dv hore: Awvvalois 
4 roprh xa) of waides xa) 5 xipos xa) of xeppdo) nal of rpayeydol ... uh eetvat 
wv. é. 517, 25. 

* Pseudo-Hermes Trismegistus ap. Stobeum. Heeren’s ed. t. III. 926. . 
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word Comos, may originally have been one and the same, I 
may at first appear to be playing tricks either with the eyes 
or ears of my readers: but I am doing neither. The vowels 
in the first of these two words are merely conventional signs, 
invented long after the Jewish captivity, and intended to 
supply that defect in the pronunciation of the original tongue, 
which had been lost during the long residence in Babylon or 
its neighbourhood. When Cadmus first brought his coun- 
try’s gods and country’s dialect to Greece, it is by no means 
improbable that both words, the mere aspirates omitted, were 
one and the same. Tho more important question occurs, 
do the two words assimilate in other particulars, and had the 
land of Canaan a wine-god as well as Greece? Without abso- 
lutely making such an assertion, I am entitled to say that a 
deity is found in that part of the former country, which from 
the nature of its soil was most likely to have possessed such a 
deity, and that his introduction into the purer Jewish worship 
takes place under circumstances which may almost logically ac- 
count for that introduction. Rich in grapes as the favoured 
land of Canaan was throughout all its borders, the richest por- 
tion was unquestionably that southern part through which runs 
the thirty-second degree of latitude. On the western point of 
this line we find the town of Gath. The name itself, which is 
equivalent to wine-press (Gesen. Lex. p. 136.) indicates enough. 
It was one of the five lordships belonging to the Philistim, 
the forefather of whom being among the grandsons of Miz- 
raim (Gen. x. 14.), they most probably had their original 
portion in Egypt, their irruption into the border-land of Ca- 
naan being as probably occasioned by a wish to possess them- 
selves of more generous liquors than Egypt possessed, & coun- 
try in which even palm-wine was not of > plentiful growth, and 
where the usual beverage was water, or the juice expressed 
from barley. Our geographical line, pursued eastward, next 

» For the single occasion on which much wine was consumed in Egypt, see 
Herodot. IT. 60. 


¢ Hence the sarcastic expression of the Argive king in Eschylus, when contrast- 
ing Greeks and Egyptians. Suppl. 931. (Well. ed.) 
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leads us through the heart of the tribe of Judah: of what 
Judah? Of that Judah, whose ‘ eyes’ were in prophetic language 
‘to be red with wine—of that Judah, who was ‘ to bind his 
foal unto the vine, and his aes’s colt unto the choice vine . 
who was ‘ to wash his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes.’ (Genes. xlix. 12.) Leaving the rich vale 
of Siddim, of which we shall have to speak hereafter, we cross 
the Asphaltic lake, and find ourselves among a pcople, who 
from their deity, and the fervent adoration evidently paid to 
him, are not unfrequently termed in Scriptural language, the 
sons or people of Chemosh. (Jer. xlviii. 46.) What the nature 
of that deity of the Moabites was, can hardly be doubted, when 
we observe the metaphoric language in which the eventual 
doom of the nation rteelf is denounced, the denunciation of 
that doom being the principal cause which brings her name 
into the Sacred Writings. How speaks the most pathetic of 
the three great prophetic writers? ‘ Moab,’ says the meta- 
phoric text, ‘ hath been at ease from his youth, and he hath 
settled on his lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel, neither hath he gone into captivity: therefore his taste 
remained in him, and his scent is not changed.’ (Jer. xlviil. 11.) 
‘O vine. of Sibmah,’ observes the same plaintive strain, ‘I will 
weep for thee, with the weeping of Jazer: thy plants are gone 
over the sea, they reach even to the sea of Jazer: the spoiler 
is fallen upon thy summer fruits and upon thy vintage.’ (xlviti. 
32.) So also the evangelical prophet : 


The vine of Sibmah languisheth, 

Whose generous shoots overpowered the mighty lords of the nations: 
And joy and gladness is taken away from the fruitful field ; 

And in the vineyards they shall not sing, they shall not shout ; 

In the vats the treader shall not tread out the wine ; 

An end is put to the shouting. Lowth’s Isaiah, xvi. 8-10. 


We could multiply passages to the same effect, but it is unne- 
ceseary. Whether any tendencytothe worship of this Moabitish 
deity among the Jews had exhibited itself bofore the days of 


that monarch, whose earlier and later years differed so widely 
cz 
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frem each other, we are not aware ; but whoever looks at the 
general establishment of the court of Solomon, will not wonder 
that the introduction of the worship of a queen of love was 
soon followed by the introduction of a god of wine ; and that 
the two were precursors of a deity (1 Kings x1. 33.), whose 
name has become proverbial for the cruelties practised in his 
dabhorred rites ; the latter consequence being one almost of 
necessity : when did lasciviousness and ebriety long prevail 
either in nations or individuals, and cruelty and ferocious 
ness not soon follow? If the reader should not be satisfied 
with this appearance of a Phoenician wine-god in an individual 
capacity, we are not without means of finding him in a cor- 
porate one; but eastern manners require that some attention 
should previously be paid to the Grecian wine-god’s mother. 
It need scarcely be observed, that in the by-gone days of 
antiquity, nothing was more common than for the names of 
deities, or something near akin to them, to enter into the 
appellations by which royal or great persons were known. 
Thus Baal be gracious to me, was the name of the great 
Carthaginian general Hannibal; as hasten, Baal, and Baal 
help him, were the origin of the terms Asdrubal, and Ma- 
herbal: (the intimate relation between Phoenicia and Car- 
thage, and a probable coincidence of practice in this re- 
spect, need not be pointed out.) So again we find the 
Cathite idol Nergal entering directly into the appellations of 
Babylonish princes (Jerem. xxxix. 3.): the idol Merodach 


@ A milder form of Moloch worship is still, according to Sonnerat, observed in 
India, at the great annual festival held in konour of Darma Rajah, called the 
FEAST OF FIRE. On the eighteenth day of this festival, those who have devated 
themselves to the more solemn performance of it ‘ assemble on the sound of in- 
struments, their heads crowned with flowers, the body bedaubed with saffron, and 
follow in cadence the figures of Darma Rajah, and of Dobreda his wife, who are 
carried in procession. When they come to the fire, they stir it to animate its 
intensity, and take a little of the ashes, with which they rub their forehead, and 
when the gods have been three times round it, they walk either fast or slow, ac- 
cording to their zeal, over a very hot fire, extending to about fifty feet in length. 
Some carry children in their arms, and others lances, sabres, and standards. The 
most fervent devotees walk several times over the fire.’ Sonnerat’s Travels, I. 54. 
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(Jerem. |. 2.) forms part of the name of Assyrian monarchs, as 
Merodach-Baladan, Evil-Merodach, &c., while the Syrian idol 
Hadad is found in Benhadad, Hadadezer, Syrian kings. Was 
the family of the Tyrian Cadmus to be an exception to such a 
rule, and more particularly as concerned the mother of the fu- 
ture Bacchus? That an idol-name approximating to the word 
Semelé is not to be found in the English translation of the Bible, 
we readily admit; but is that any reason why something like 
it should not be found in the original? How frequently the 
names of idol-deities are there entirely omitted, or rendered 
by the mere term idol, any one who has had occasion to 
examine the original is well aware. Where is the Canaanitish 
deity of good-fortune, Gad? (Gesen. Lex. 114.) Where is 
their deity of Meni, apparently that of Destiny? (Lowth’s 
Teaish, Ixv. 11. Gesen. 427.) Where do we find the Syrian 
Adad, or Achad, and his rites? (Lowth’s Isaiah, Ixvi. 17.) 
Why are the words Ashera and Asherim always termed groves, 
where in several cases, if we wish to avoid an absurdity, they 
must be rendered by idols of some kind, and in all cases, we 
should say, are more satisfactorily so rendered than by the 
word groves ? (but of this hereafter.) It was no little satisfac- 
tion to the present writer, after examining the two or three 
places (and I believe they do not exceed that number) in which 
the word Semel occurs in the Hebrew text, to find the learned’ 
Bate and Parkhurst coming to the same conclusion as himself, 
viz. that this word implied not merely ‘a carved image,’ but 
that an actual idol was to be understood under that name, 
and that the idol itself ingpature as well as appellation, bore 
strong marks of agreement with the Semelé, or Theban mo- 
ther of Bacchus. This conclusion, as affecting the testimony 
of Herodotus, is of some little consequence: but a right un- 
derstanding of one at least of the texts in which this word 
occurs, being of far more consequence, we shall be excused 
for directing a moment's attention to it. Passing over then 
the ocurrence of the word Semel in Deuteronomy (iv. 16.), we 
come to its appearance in 2 Chron. xxxili. 7, the parallel to the 
c 3 
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passage being 2 Kings xxi.7. In these two chapters, where 
the various idolatries introduced or re-established by the in- 
famous Manasseh are detailed, he is said in the former to 
have ‘ set a carved image, the idol which he had made, in the 
house of God,’ &c. while in the latter it is observed, ‘ And 
he set a graven image of the grove that he had made in the 
house, of which the Lord said to David, &c. The first of these 
passages is not very clear, and the second, for reasons which 
will be explained hereafter, is almost unintelligible. But 
let us attend to the original. In the passage last quoted, the 
word translated ‘graven image’ is in the original pesel, which, 
etymologically considered, seems to imply an idol formed of 
stone, rather than of wood. The ‘carved image’ of the 
Chronicles bears, on the contrary, when the vowel-points are 
omitted, the name of Semel, a word go closely approximating 
to the word Semelé, that their identity can hardly be mis- 
taken, and that identity will not be less apparent, when we 
come to consider the word grove under its proper idol-form 
of Ashera. The anxiety manifested by the monarch in his 
subsequent hour of punishment and affliction, to remove this 
particular idol from the house of God, though it gives no 
clue as to what the nature of the idol was, evinces the 
great guilt of its introduction there. Something like a clue 
may, however, be found, I think, in the prophet Ezekiel. 
In that striking chapter (vui.) where four abominations or 
idolatries are spoken of, each rising in guilt above the 
other, and three out of the four relating, apparently, to 
solar ‘worship, (that worship between which and the Bac- 


e The ‘ creeping things and abominable beasts,’ to which the ‘ seventy men of 
the ancients of the house of Israel,’ that is, the Sanhedrim, are offering incense 
(ver. 11.), are most probably the animals composing zodiacal constellations, and 
which as such were more or less objects of adoration throughout the East. 
The Tammuz, for whom the women's tears are falling (ver. 14.), belonging 
equally in sular myths, as Creuzer has shewn (Dionys. 280-1.), to the Grecian 
Bacchus, and the Syrian Adonis, adds strength to the supposition of the Semel 
being in both capacities what we imagined her to be. The five and twenty men 
worshipping the sun towards the east, requires no illustration, except as to the 
numerical amount of the worshippers. Lightfuot, if I remember right, sees in 
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chic there is always found so close an identity,) we find the 
Semel oceupying the foremoet place, and stigmatized as the 
image ‘ provoking to jealousy. (ver. 3.) Though the two 
learned writers, therefore, to whom I have just referred, agree 
to see in this female idol a goddess of love and pleasure, 
(an idea by no means improbable, as we shall hereafter shew,) 
yet from the context generally, as well as from the place 
where the deification of Semelé took place in Greece, and from 
other circumstances connected with her ‘rites, she appears 
to me to belong as much to solar as to aphrodisiac worship, if 
indeed any wide distinction is to be made between the two ; 
the rites of a sun-god, a wine-god, and a goddess of pleasure, 
almost necessarily running the one into the other. 

We must now turn to another view of the subject ; and if 
in the prosecution of that inquiry, the conclusions to which 
we come seem comparatively insignificant when compared 
with the lengthened previous researches into which that ir- 
quiry will lead us, it must be remembered, that as the Her- 
cules and Bacchus, who occupy so large a space in the follow- 
ing drama, belong in an eminent degree to the ancient world 
of demonology, some partial explanations on the subject 
would necessarily be required of us, and that what we had 
to say might as well be offered here as elsewhere. 

Besides one or two places in the New Testament, to which 
we shall subsequently refer, the translators of the English 
Bible have thought fit in four places of the Old Testament to 
render some of the Canaanitish idols by the word devils. 
Thus Levit. xvii. 7. ‘They shall no more offer their sacrifices 
to devils.” Deut. xxxii. 17. ‘ They sacrificed to devils, not 
to God.” Psalm cvi. 37. ‘ They sacrificed their sons and daugh- 
tera tu devils. 2 Chron. xi. 15, ‘ And he (Jcroboam) ordained 
hin priests for the high places, and for the deotls, and for the 


them the twenty-four courses of priests, with the high priest ut their head ; thus 
involving the whole nation, monarch and people, council and priesthood, in idola- 
trous worship. 

f Creuzer’s Symbul. IIT. 57. 
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ealves, which he had made. To go with any effect through 
the Grecian demonology, or world of intermediate spirita, 
(a task which will better suit a future occasion,) we should 
have to carry the reader through the poems of Hesiod, 
through the valuablo fragments left us on the subject by 
the philosophers Heraclitus and Empedoeles, through the 
schools of Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Chrysippus, and through the writings of Plutarch; bring- 
ing up the rear with such inquiries as the new Platoniste 
were pleased to institute on the subject after their pecu- 
liar fashion ; as for instance, how many years demons lived,— 
in what manner they contrived to talk with men, seeing 
that they were without a tongue,—whether by a proper 
exertion of theurgic power, a human being may attain not 
merely to demonship, but even to godship, &c. &c. At pre- 
sent we content ourselves with two observations on the sub- 
ject; first, that the real Platonic doctrine established a 
demon (and we are by no means to use the word exclu- 
sively in a bad sense) to be a something between god and 
man; (Plat. Conviv. 202, d.) and secondly, that while in 
this intermediate being, the Eastern nations generally were 
inclined to see a divine power forsaking the higher regions, 
and becoming for a time visible in human form, the Greeks 
were disposed to take the reverse view, viz. to recognise 
in these middle beings (as in the Hercules of the following 
play) a half-deity, (Creuz. Symb. IIT. 36.) born as it were in 
the flesh, rising gradually from the heroic to the demon state, 
and from that intermediate state to one of pure divinity. To 
say, as Voltaire has said, and as the learned Creuzer, I think, 
insinuates, that the Jewish writers knew nothing of this doc- 
trine of intermediate spirits, till they acquired it in the Baby- 
lonian captivity, 1s, with submission to two such names, not 
merely incorrect, but to reverse the very order of things. 

If there is any point in intellectual history, of which we 
may speak with certainty, it is, I think, that the oldest book 
now in existence is that historical drama, or dramatised his- 
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tory, known to us as the book of Job. Where or by whom 
ths most venerable of books was written —when, by whom, 
and for what purpose, it was inserted in the Sacred Canon— 
that insertion alone, if other proof were ‘wanting, being a 
voucher for its inspiration—is foreign to our present business, 
that business being to hasten as rapidly as we can to the in- 
termediate spirits of whom it treats—viz. that adversary of 
mankind, who makes his appearance at the commencement 
of the work—-that Avenging and Redeeming Spirit, who is in- 
troduced in such striking terms into the body of it—that ‘ in- 
terposing angel’ (xxx1ii. 23.), who if he is not seen in our im- 
perfect version of the poem, certainly appears in the original 
itself—to say nothing of that night-vision (iv. 15.), which 
must ever remain as one of the most remarkable instances 
of sublimity of description to us, however the irritated Job 
may in his contemptuous indignation term it ‘ loathsome food,’ 
and ‘the mere spittle of ‘dreams. But many preliminary 
observations are necessary before we can possibly arrive at 
our purpose. 

If any person, previously acquainted with nothing more 
than the proverbial term, which has made the name of Job 
and patient submission almost synonymous terms, if such a 
person should suddenly come to the perusal of this most in- 
teresting volume, what would be the astonishment of his first 
impressions ! Instead of a person bowing meekly to the will of 
his Creator, he finds an angry rebel, cursing in almost frantic 
language the day of his birth, and in language almost as frantic 
calling for death to close his sufferings. As this first tempest 


& For authorities on this subject, see Horne’s Introduction to the Bible, Magee 
on the Atonement, and Sir George Rose’s ‘ Scriptural Researches.’ As these 
constitute all the reading, besides the original, which the present writer could 
command on the subject of the book of Job, he is unconscious whether the line of 
argument, which he has adopted, has been anticipated by any preceding writer. 

bh Such proof, however, is not wanting. When St. Paul quotes the book, it 
is in that formula, which places it at once among inspired writings—‘ yéyparrai,’ 
‘ it is writien.’ 

i For these interpretations of expressions utterly without meaning in the 
English version (vi. 6, 7.), see Parkhurst in voc. OY, Gesen. in vor. Y. 
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of the passions breaks off, and the desire of life again begins to 
mingle with the unnatural wish for death, the language of the 
complainant does not much improve upon us. With vehe- 
ment protestations of general innocence, are mixed bitter re- 
flections on the reward which that innocence has met with, and 
almost blasphemous reproacnes of the Immortal Being, who, 
instead of providing that that innocence should stand clear in 
the eyes of his fellow-men, seems to ‘find occasions’ against its 
professor, and ‘to count him for an enemy.’ Even when this 
second fervour has insome measure worn off, and the speaker, 
taking a calm and solemn review of the transactions of his 
whole life, abides by the declaration that it was ‘ clean without 
transgression, what is the feeling finally pervading his mind % 
Apparently a sullen persuasion, that if his Almighty adversary, 
disrobing himself of that ‘ thunder of his power,’ which enables 
him to decide the controversy as he pleases, would write his 
‘bill of indictment’ (xxxi. 35.), and appoint ‘a daysman’ 
(ix. 33.) or umpire between them, the cause would upon the 
whole go against the Creator, and a conviction follow that He 
had subjected the complainant to a harder trial than he had — 
deserved or than human nature was calculated to bear. Such, 
with an occasional * acknowledgment by the complainant of the 
guilty expressions into which the vehemence of his feelings had 
led him, seems no unfair representation of the language of Job. 

And now—passing over the intermediate parte of the 
drama—the angry remonstrances of the well-known three 
friends, and the adjustment of the argument by a fourth per- 
son, evidently speaking under the immediate effects of !inspi- 


k The compusition being of a dramatic character, we are to attend in this as 
well as in all other performances of a similar kind, to what is usually termed the 
stage-play. 1 imagine therefore, that at chap. vii. 20, Job, after his vehement 
outcries for death, and indignant entreaties to be let alone ‘ for a moment,’ or, in 
Oriental phrase, ‘ till he has swallowed down his spittle,’ becomes suddenly 
sensible of the guilt of such language, and exclaims after a pause, ‘ I have sinned 3 
what shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver of men ?’ &c. 

1 In what manner the process of inspiration took place, must remain as great a 
secret to us, as the means by which the first preachers of Christianity ascertained 
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ration, and most probably the author of the book itself,—how 
are these observations finally met by the great Being to whom 
they are addressed! By the singular declaration, (for singular 
at first eight it certainly appears,) that in the discourses of 
Job, wild and frantic as they at first appear, expressions 
had dropped, so infinitely more speaking of that Being ‘the 
thing that was right,’ than what had proceeded from the 
three friends, who at first appear to speak in a manner s0 
much more becoming, that Job himself is dismissed with a 
mild rebuke, while sacrifice and prayer are required for his 
three rebukers, lest the Almighty ‘ should deal with them 
after their folly’ in what they had uttered. The finger of 
the Deity having thus, as it were, pointed at a something, 
which was meant to be the scopus dramatis in this invaluable 
doeument—a document necessarily obscure from its extreme 
antiquity— from the peculiarity of its literature—perhaps from 
some corruptions in the text, and certainly from many errors | 
in the translation,—it becomes our duty to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what that something was, and why its promulgation on 
the part of Job, conspiring with the blameless tenor of his 
life, allows the Deity to pass over go easily the present ‘ sin of 
his lips.’ 

That on many points connected with the Deity,— His omni- 
potence—the utter impossibility that any created being should 
stand altogether pure in His sight—the great doctrine of re- 
pentance, when transgression of any kind has been committed 
—that on these and other such solemn topics, the three friends 
speak with as much propriety and dignity of language as Job 
himeelf, there can be no doubt :—in what then did the supe- 
niority of the latter consist ? It consisted, I think, in far superior 
views of a general Providence—views which for reasons after- 
wards to be explained, rather escape from the speaker in the 
that they had the power of working a miracle; for that they could work them 
at will is not to be supposed. The language in which the process is described as 
taking place on Elihu, is read with more advantage in the original than in the 


English translation. The learned reader will do well to consult Gesenius’s Lexicon 
generally on the subject, pp. 81, 82. 276. 525. 726. (Leo's translation.) 
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whirl' of his passions, than are fully brought out by him—in 
declarations that this world is one of probation and trial— 
‘a warfare’ (vii. 1. marginal reading)—‘ a hireling’s day,’ the 
wages for which are to be looked for at its close’ (xiv. 6.)—a 
stage, on which ‘the Lord performeth for every man the thing 
that is appointed him,’ (xxii. 14.)—a furnace, in which assay- 
ment only can make us come forth as gold (xxiii. 10.) :—that 
consequently temporal blessings and temporal calamities are 
no proof in themselves either of the uprightness or iniquity of 
those to whom they are allotted ; and that a future judgment 
will decide on all these points, the Being to whom that pro- 
vince is assigned being designated by that very peculiar term 
of Eastern jurisprudence, which allows us to consider the 
Goel of Job (xix. 25.) as ‘ the redeemer of man from death 
and the grave—the recoverer for him of the eternal inherit- 
ance—and his avenger on that Satan, who is his spiritual 
enemy and ™murderer.’ 

On none of these grand admissions do the speeches of the 
friends of Job, I believe, once touch ; and so far from admit- 
ing the great doctrine of probation and trial, and the conse- 
quent indifference of prosperity or adversity as tests of pro- 
bity or the contrary in this world, the whole tenour of their 
argument is the reverse :—to be prosperous is with them to be 
virtuous—to be afflicted is to be vicious. A brief review of 
the conduct of these friends is necessary, because neither the 
language of Job himself, the conduct of the Almighty, or the 
scope of the drama can be thoroughly understood without it. 
That their first appearance in this composition is calculated to 
create a great impression in their favour, there can be no doubt. 
The rent garment—the uplifted voice—the dust sprinkled on‘ 
their heads—all this apparently marks the greatest grief for 
their fallen friend ; but after all, these were little more than 
usual marks of Eastern sorrow, familiar to them, though some- 


m Parkhurst in voc. 3. See also Bishop Blomfield’s ‘ Dissertation upon the 
traditional knowledge of a promised Redeemer, which subsisted befure the ad- 
vent of our Saviour.” chap. 7. 
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what extraordinary to us. They sit on the ground with their 
frend for seven days and seven nights, ‘ and none spake a word 
tohim. But though they say nothing, do they fook nothing? 
Do their malignant eyes forbear to speak what the malignant 
tongues of all three so promptly deliver, when conversation 
has fairly commenced, viz. that the basest of hypocrites is be- 
fore them ? (viii. 13. xv. 34. xx. 5.) that all the virtues of his 
former life were a pretence, a falsehood—why else the cala- 
mties that have thus suddenly overtaken him! But it is 
unnecessary to follow these ‘ miserable comforters’ through 
the whole of their career, stringing fine sentences together, 
like eastern pearls, and which would have been as eastern 
pearls, but for the animus which dictated them :—it is un- 
necessary to follow them from their first sneer to their last 
surmise—from the gentle hint at supposed transgression in 
Job or his children, to the self-complacent exhortation, which, 
taking his guilt for granted, calls upon him to practise the 
duties of repentance,—from the night-vision and fabricated 
Spirit, under cloak of whom the first attack upon their fallen 
friend is made with some appearance of decency, down to the 
absolute mendacities by which this most munificent and cha- 
mtable of men is declared to be ‘ of wickedness great and 
Iniquities infinite, who had ‘ taken a pledge of his brother 
for nought, and stripped the clothes of the naked.’ (xx11. 5. 6.) 
We turn to the wretched sufferer himself. 

He had been ‘ the greatest man of the East,’ in whose pre- 
sence. ‘ princes refrained talking :” in his own pathetic lan- 
guage, ‘ he now called for his servant, and he gave him no 
answer, though he entreated him with his mouth,’ (xix. 16.) : 
his substance had been of more than usual Eastern magni- 
tude—the whole had departed from him: he had been the 
parent of a numerous and beloved family—all of them were 
dead. ‘Skin after skin’® (ii. 4.) had been drawn from him, as 


= The present writer has in this and two or three other passages deviated from 
the authorized version, but never without what he considered sufficient authority. 
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the tempter, who had been allowed to inflset these miseries 
admite. and admits in a metaphoric expreasion indicative of the 
acutest pain whieh the human frame can endure ; ‘ skm after 
skin had been drawn from him till bare animal life was left, yet 
Job opened not his lipe, nor ‘ attributed folly to God.” (i. 22.) 
Could aught farther be added to drug a cup already so embit- 
tered! Yes, there was a still more fiery trial to be endured, 
but one which presupposes a degree of perfection in our- 
selves which none of us possess, to understand its full in- 
tensity. That trial was to have led a life of spotless purity 
—to have had that puritv hitherto acknowledged by all 
around—to find ita truth suddenly called in question by a 
series of calamities so new and so severe, as almost to jus- 
tify the suspicion, that all this exterior uprightness had been 
mere hypocrisy, and to find that Being, who alone in his 
Omniscience could set the matter right, drawing back as it 
were, and refusing testimony in the sufferers favour. It is 
unquestionably the greatest trial to which human nature 
can be subjected ; but it is the trial to which this ‘ perfectly 
upright man,’ as the Deity himself acknowledges him to be, is 
now subjected, and his conduct under which we must now 
consider. Whether before the appearance of the three friends 
any such construction had been put upon the fallen fortunes of 
Job, does not appear; that he himself had not been without 
apprehensions of such a construction, even before the looks of 
his comforters had taught him ¢heir feeling on the matter, 
may, I think, be collected from the closing verses of the 
third chapter of this eventful history. ‘ I was greatly in fear, 
as the sense of those verses seems to be, ‘ that some such 
imputation as this would come upon me, and it has come: 
my former state grew out of the unusual circumstances of my 
situation—I was std, but not from fear, for I knew that I 
had done no wrong—I was not at ease: how could I be, 
under such accumulated calamities? but pain, anguish, intense 


© See Gesenius in vv. SG me). 
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agony, never came till now. And now commences the most 
intense of human trials: will Job under auch circumstances 
justify himself rather than his Maker? Will he in his im- 
patienee expect the Omniscient instantly to clear impending 
doubts, or will he want till it may please Him in his own good 
tme. to remove this darkest of clouds, and give his innocence 
8 noonday’s clearness? That Job, in this last and most 
fery of probations, should rather dwell upon being ‘ tried 
every moment’ (vil. 18.), than upon the doctrine of probation 
itself.—that he should for a moment ‘ darken the counsels of 
God,’ i.e. place them in a disadvantageous point of view, 
because the desperation of the moment, suggests that his own 
life and eonduct have not been placed in their proper point 
of view, was under all circumstances so natural, that the 
Deity himself readily accepts the first atonement made for the 
impatience exhibited under such a trial. 

But if the doctrine of a probationary state could not so 
thoroughly be brought out through the lips of a person so in- 
tensely suffering as Job himself, all that deficiency is supplied 
on the part of another. The inspired Elihu is evidently 
commissioned, not only to place the doctrine itself upon a firm 
footing (xxxiv. 11. xxxvi. 8. 10. xxxvil. 7.), but to trace its 
whole operation and consequences—from the present afflictions 
of which it is the parent, to that ‘ Pinterposing angel,’ who 
‘by shewing man his iduty’ (xxxil. 23.), and by ‘ offering an 
atonement’ (ibid.) when that duty has been violated, places 
the trespasser again in a state of acceptance with his Maker, 
and must necessarily therefore be the same with that Re- 


? Few persons have read the Sacred Writings with more attention than the 
anthor of the ‘ Scriptural Researches,’ and it was therefore no small satisfaction to 
the present writer to find an interpretation which he had adopted from Gesenius 
(Lexic. p 375), brought out fully and clearly in those Researches. (Article Job.) 
By this interpretation, and the adoption of the marginal version in the English 
Bible, the reader will, with a little other help, get a clear text, perfectly in har- 
mony with some of the most important Scriptural doctrines, and free from that 
obecurity which runs through the whole of the authorized version. 

@ Cf. Gesenius in voc. TY’: 
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deeming Spirit, to whom we before adverted, and who could 
have been known to Job only through ancestral tradition, or 
by immediate revelation. 

We trust that we are not growing tedious upon a theme 
go solemn, and shall soon come to the purpose for which it 
was instituted, candidly acknowledging that it has carried us 
somewhat further than we originally intended. If we be- 
lieve that there is a Being, who through a series of inspired 
writings has condescended to communicate to us some portion 
of His purposes, I know nothing which may so reasonably be 
supposed to have stood at the head and front of those com- 
munications as the venerable document which we have thus 
far so imperfectly considered: a befitting Prologue to that 
mighty drama, which has now been nearly 6000 years in opera- 
tion, and which a very few more centuries will most probably 
bring to a close. All the purposes of such a Prologue it dis- 
tinctly supplies. It explains—not in set and regular form, (for 
such set explanations the Scriptures never give,) but in terms 
sufficiently clear—the probationary purposes for which this 
world was made, (and what other solution will this otherwise 
strange enigma around us admit £); it places before us a human 
being, in his strength and in his weakness, subjected to the most 
trying of all such processes ; and having put the whole of his 
conduct under it on the most fair and equitable footing, it 
closes the argument in a strain of poetry, as lofty in irony, 
as unparalleled in magnificence of language, shewing that 
beyond this insight into our condition, any further attempt to 
pry into ‘ the secret things which belong unto the Almighty,’ 
will leave the inquirer grovelling in the dust, and with no 
answer upon his lips, but that which one of the best and 
wisest of men is here constrained to give: ‘ Behold, I am 
vile (i. e. worthless in the argument) :—once have I spoken, 
but I will not answer ; yea twice, but I will proceed no fur- 
ther.’ And as by a little process of reasoning and induction, 
this earliest of divine communications informs us of the object 
of the world in which we live, so with still more clearness, 
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and in an .exopdigm most striking for pictorial representation, 
it places before us the Evil Spirit to whom this probationary 
process is committed. As nothing can to human imaginations 
be more solemn or magnificent than the picture of an earthly 
monareh, sitting among the highest of his servants, distri- 
buting offices of benevolence to some, to others commissions of ° 
justice or severity, ao in condescension to our imperfect facul- 
ties, the King of Heaven is here represented as holding one 
of those courte, in which the enemy of mankind is obliged 
to make bis appearance, as well as the better sons of the 
Almighty, there to receive His Sovereign’s mandate, but 
stripped as we are assured of power, either through himself 
or agents, to go a hairbreadth beyond the commands which 
he is commiasioned to execute. To descend from lofty specu- 
lations like these to mere individuals, or even to a single 
nation, is not very agreeable; but enough has now perhaps 
been said to shew, that it was not from the Babylonian 
people, that the Jews first acquired their notions of a world 
of intermediate spirits, but that such doctrines had been 
familiar to them from the earliest period of their theocracy, 
the book of Job having been, perhaps, admitted by Moses 
(Script. Researches, Art. Job) into the Sacred Canon for that 
very purpose ; and that it is to an early knowledge of the 
same venerable book that we are to look for those antagonist 
principles of good and evil, light and darkness, a Typhon and 
an Osiris, an Ahriman and an Ormuad, which from very early 
periods prevailed more or less throughout the East. And 
here the preliminary view, which the term used by our transla- 
tors in three or four texts of the Old Testament obliged us to 
take, necessarily closes. 

That this aEvil Spirit, who from his general animosity to 


@ How this Evil Spirit comes to be left out in that form of prayer, which we 
are ordered daily to repeat, and from which neither Jewish modes of thinking, ‘ 
nor Greek idiom allow it to be absent, it is not for me to say. That the words 
éx tov movgpov in that solemn and most comprehensive of prayers do not mean 
Srom evil, but from the Evil One, see the most eminent lexicographers, Sehleusner, 
Parkhurst, Bretechneider, Wahl, &c. 
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man, bears in the Hebrew tongue the name of Satan, and who 
from his tempting first and accusing afterwards, bears in the 
Greek language that meaning which we express by the word 
Devil, that such a being and his agents should have been 
much in the minds of the translators of the Bible, cannot 
excite surprise; but that this mode of translation does not 
always tend to a right understanding of that Sacred Book, is 
beyond a doubt. When the great apostle of the Gentiles is 
made to tell his converts (1 Cor. x. 21.) that they cannot ‘ drink 
the Lord’s cup and the cup of devils, what can an English 
reader possibly understand by such an expression? A scholar 
knows that it is equivalent to saying, that a man cannot at once 
be a Christian and an idolater ; that he cannot partake of the 
Eucharistic cup, and those libations which were offered to 
heathen gods, and nowhere less than in those Bacchic rites, 
which we have been endeavouring to illustrate. When the 
same Apostle in another place (1 Tim. iv. 1.) foretells that 
‘in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils,’ the English 
reader must again be at a loss to know what he is to under- 
stand. But when with Bishop Newton we translate ‘ giving 
heed to erroneous spirits, and doctrines concerning demons,’ or 
intermediate spirits, we get a sense not only reconcilable 
with Greek construction, but which, coupled with what fol- 
lows, bears—it may be upon Gnostic and other ancient opinions 
—but certainly on some of the leading doctrines of that Roman 
Catholic church, to which they have been so frequently ap- 
plied. (Newton on the Prophecies. Dissert. X XIII.) 

We have now to examine the word devils, as it appears in 
the four above-cited places of the Old Testament, and, as was 
before observed, we shall not dwell long on this part of the 
subject, the preliminary inquiry being of far more importance 
. than the bare probability, that in all those four cases, the idol- 
worship there implied had more or less reference to Bacchic 
rites. In the first two of the four examples the original word is 
OW (sheedim), in the other two shegnirim. Reminding the 
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reader of what was previously said on Hebrew vowels, and of 
that vale of Stddim, which we found in a part of Canaan most 
famous for its vines, and observing further that this substan- 
tive is derived from a Hebrew word signifying to pour oud 
or shed, the cupbearer, who poured out wine at feasts, bearing 
a nearly similar name (Parkh. Heb. Lex. p. 720.), we think 
we come to no unfair conclusion, when we assert that these 
sheedi, or powrers-forth, were not. merely, as the learned Park- 
buret imagines, emblems ‘ of the great agents of nature, or the 
heavens, considered as giving rain, but as agents giving a 
more generous liquor; in other words, that they were among 
the prototypes of that Grecian wine-god and his attendants, 
whom the pages of Herodotus taught us to look for in 
this portion of the eastern4d world. That the word shegnirim 
approaches still more closely to the Bacchic crew, will be evident 
from the senses which Gesenius’s Lexicon affixes to its sin- 
gular and plural forms: “ YYW, ‘hairy, rough: 2a buck, a the 
goat, an object of idolatrous worship (as among the Egypt- 
ians). Plur. O'YYW, inhabitants of unfrequented solitary 
places, represented as dancing, and calling to each other ; 
perhaps, according to a popular notion, wild men in the form 
of he-goats, similar to the Greek® satyra.” Of all this Bacchic 
retinue, the two of most importance here to be traced would 
be the Bacchic tSilenus and the god Pan; but the investiga- 


« How far the Bacchus Lobesius, or pourer forth, of the Sabines (Plut. Quest. 
Rom. CIV. p. 289. A. p. 181, Wyttenb.) comes under this category, I leave 
others to decide. 

r In this form Bacchus himself not unfrequently appears in the ancient 
Greek myths. (Apollodor. III. 4. 3. Nonn. Dionys. XIV. 155.) 

* See also Bochart, I. c. 18. Lowth’s Isaiah, c. XIII. 21. XXXIV.14. Parkh. 
Heb. Lex. 759. On the satyr-crew of the Indian Bacchus, see Creuz. Symb. I. 608. 

t Among the more curious investigations connected with Silenus, the tutor, as 
well as companion of the Grecian wine-god, not the least curious would be to see 
in what manner that ass (on which his representative Xanthias makes his appear- 
ance in the opening of the following drama) is connected with a general belief of 
the heathen world, a belief in which even so grave an historian as Tacitus shared, 
that an aes’s head stood in the Holy of Holies of the temple at Jerusalem, to 
which the Jews paid religious honour. For one solution of the difficulty, see 
Parkhurst in voc. prrvn. ; 
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tion would necessarily be such as to carry us far beyond our 
present limits. 

If the reader is disposed to consider the foregoing instances 
a8 somewhat fanciful and visionary, (and he is at full liberty 
so to do,) we now come upon matter which leaves no doubt, I 
think, of what is perhaps rather implied than declared by 
Herodotus, that the worst parts of the Bacchic worship, as 
well as its general adjuncts, came from Phoenicia or Canaan, 
rather than from Egypt. In proportion, however, as our 
proofs of this become more clear, so much the more cautious 
do we feel it necessary to become in what we say, the grose- 
nesses which have come under our notice in the investiga- 
tion of this part of the subject being of such a nature, that 
we shall avoid the chance of hurting the reader's feelings 
by giving even a reference to some of them. It is under the 
influence of such feelings that we pass over as rapidly as pos- 
sible the mention of that idol, which induced the righteous 
Asa to depose the queen-mother from her dignity, though the 
nature of that idol, when closely examined, would justify the 
father of history in all that we suppose him to have said. 
The name of the idol itself (1 Kings xv. 13. 2 Chron. xv. 16.) is 
nsdn. In laying down our first rule of etymology, we 
purposely abstained from saying any thing about suffixes 
and affixes, or those initial and terminal letters, which the 
Hebrew language added for purposes of gender or construc- 
tion, and to get rid of the of and the ¢o, the iz and the 
Jrom, with which our own language is encumbered. Stripped,. 
however, of these artificial adjuncts, the three radical letters 
which remain of this idol present the identical word phallus, 
so well known in Bacchic rites, and the etymological meaning 
of the word, unintelligible in the Greek language, becomes 
plain enough when referred to the Hebrew verb from which 
it is derived. What that meaning is, we forbear to say; and 
except by "references, we wish to say nothing further of the 


u Consult Herodot. II. 48-9. 51; and to references given by Parkhurst, 
(Heb. Lex. p. 580), add Creuzer’s Symbol. I. 362. 272-8. 293 (note). 309-10. 
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extent to which as an object of worship the phallus prevailed 
through the east, or of the still more offensive appearance 
which another representation of productive nature assumed, 
more particularly among the people of India. 

In the two passages of the Sacred Writings to which we 
have just referred, the queen-mother Maachah is said to have 
been removed from her royal dignity, ‘ because she had made 
a [phallic] idol in [addition to] a grove.’ To the general 
translation of the latter word, an objection was made in a 
former paragraph ; and to ascertain the deep guilt of this royal 
matron, (for her guilt is not, I think, to be measured by 
the introduction of the Priapean idol, to which we have just 
referred, and who perhaps was in Canaanitish idolatry as much 
the son of the wine-god Chemosh, as Priapus himself was 
in Grecian mythology the son of Bacchus,) we must go into a 
little further examination of the word so frequently rendered 
grove in our English Bible: but to relieve the dryness of ety- 
mological research, we hazard a few preliminary observations. 

It can only be to younger students in divinity that we 
address ourselves, when we observe that the Jewish polity was 
instituted under two covenants; the one given by the Deity 
himself at mount Horeb; the other, under permission of the 
Deity, by their human legislator, when the forty-years’ sojourn- 
ing in the wilderness having terminated, the Jews were to 
cross the Jordan, and enter the promised land. It is to the 
document containing the latter of these two covenants, that 
we now propose briefly to advert, a document written when 
its author was 120 years old, and well aware that its com- 
position and recitation would be the closing acts of his life. 
There are few works of standard literary eminence, either in an- 
cient or modern languages, which, if the present writer may be 
permitted to say it, have not at some period or other come 
under his perusal; but he can truly say, that seldom, if 


576-7. §93- II. 53-8. 83-5. 329. III. 121-2-3. 131-3-6. 155. 164. 224. 367. 
IV. 51. Creuz. Dionys. 232~3-4-7-8-9. Comment. in Herodot. 146 (note) 7. 
See also Larcher’s Herodotus. 
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ever, did such emotions come ‘over him, as when reading 
for the present purpose, and in a continued form, this 
venerable piece of composition. The solemnity of its charges 
and adjurations—the affectionate earnestness of its ad- 
dresses—the legislative wisdom, and, it may be added, the 
legislative benevolence which it displays, that benevolence 
descending even to a forgotten sheaf (Deut. xxiv. 19.) 
and a nested bird (xxii. 6.).—the ceremonies solemn and 
imposing beyond any thing which history records of similar 
transactions, as to the mode in which this second covenant 
was to be taken,—and above all that overwhelmmg and im- 
perishable strain of prophecy, in which the future fortunes of 
the extraordinary people to whom the document is addressed 
are wrapped up, to the truth of which prediction all past his- 
tory has borne so deep a testimony, and portions of which 
are still as visibly acting before us, as if the ink, which com- 
memorated them, were yet wet upon the paper :—all this will 
easily account for the creation of such feelings as have been 
just alluded to. Our present business, however, lies almost ex- 
clusively with that portion of the prophetic strain relating 
to the idolatries, which were finally to eject the Jewish peo- 
ple from the possessions now about to be consigned to them, 
and scatter them to the four winds of heaven. With the same 
exact prescience, which enabled the inspired writer to trace 
the general history of the people for whom this document 
was written, he describes that particular period in their civil 
polity, when an infatuated populace would be induced to 
prefer a regal to a theocratic government; and with equal 
distinctness the very monarch is pointed out, who by mul- 
tiplying to himself silver and gold, horses and wives, would 
commence the long series of royal apostasies. Nothing re- 
mained but to leave such apostasies without a shadow of 
excuse, and as far as human foresight and enactments could 
go, nothing was omitted in order to accomplish this. That nei- 
ther monarch, people, or priest might be without the know- 
ledge of their great legislator’s last act, it was his dying com- 
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mand, that this sacred document should be laid with the first 
covenant in the ark; that a transcript of it should be made 
by every king on his accession to the throne, that no day 
should pase without the monarch’s perusing a portion of it, and 
that every seventh year it should be read to the assembled people 
by the Levites. Though the consequences of obedience or 
disobedience to this covenant had been laid down in terms as 
strong as human language could devise, yet that nothing 
might be wanting, a sacred hymn, written by the hand of the 
Deity himeelf, and from its contents, called ‘the testifying 
hymn,’ was subjoined ; thus adding the force of divine to mere 
human injunction. But all was insufficient. With whom the . 
first neglect of the daily perusal of this sacred document 
would commence, we can easily conceive. Could the once 
wisest of mankind see his own case so clearly pointed out, and 
daily read his own self-condemnation? That his idolatrous 
successors would not only neglect the perusal, but even the 
transcript of this book, and that they would finally prevent the 
Levites from rehearsing in the ears of the people, what they 
did not trust their own eyes to look at, followed as a matter 
of course; and hence in the reign of the excellent Josiah, the 
very knowledge of this document, or the place of its deposit, 
seems to have been lost*. But we must now turn from the 
book itself to the idolatries which its writer had evidently fore- 
seen as what would bring down the anger of an offended Deity 
upon the people to whom he, their earthly leader, had been so 
devotedly attached. In the first or divine covenant (Exod. 
Xxxiv. 13.) three species of Canaanitish idolatries had been 
particularly pointed out as most offensive to the Deity—altars 
differing from those, the materials and fashion of which He 
himself had specifically ordered, the erection of certain groves, 


x 2 Kings xxii. 8-20. That this venerable document should have suffered in 
some degree from this treatment was naturally to be expected. In ch. x. ver. 6, 
where the death of Aaron is mentioned, there is an evident omission in the com- 
mon Hebrew text, which in the Hebrew-Samaritan, or old Hebrew text, is filled 
up: thus harmonizing the account;with that given in Numb. xx. 23, 8q. Xxxiii. 
38, 9q- 
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and the setting up of certain YpiWars. We shall confine our- 
selves to the last two, as they alone have reference to the subject 
at present under examination, and as they are the two, to 
which the second or Mosaic covenant more particularly refers. 

In that covenant, besides another reference, to which we shall’ 
subsequently allude, it is said, ‘Thou shalt not plant thee a 
grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, 
which thou shalt make thee : neither shalt thou set thee up any 
image (pillar), which the Lord thy God hateth.’ (Deut. xvi. 
21, 22.) The word grove is in the original ashera, as a sin- 
gular noun; asherim, as a plural. In the numerous places 
where this word occurs in the Old Testament, the general 
reasoning of Gesenius is, I think, to the effect, that in alJ they 
imply an idol. Parkhurst, startled by the word plant in the 
above quotation, thinks, though admitting the word ashera 
generally toimply an idol of some kind, that in this instance, 
at least, a grove must be meant. But why so? The Ashera 
was most commonly a wooden image—the stone-Ashera or 
Semel of Manasseh being an evident exception to the common 
rule—hence more casily burnt, (Deut. xii. 3), and made dust of 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 4); which latter operation, however, could 
also be performed on molten images. In the original the 
word translated frees is a noun singular, and the passage 
may therefore be rendered as an order not to set up an 
Ashera of any kind of 2 wood, (and of what and how many 
kinds of wood the ancient idols were made, the reader may 
consult Isaiah (xliv. 14.19.) xlv.20. Habak. (ii. 19.). When 
it is said, (Genes. xxi. 33,) that ‘ Abraham planted a grove 
in Beer-sheba, and called there on the name of the Lord, 
a widely-different word, viz. the word eshel, is used, that 


y Here and elsewhere in the authorized version (2 Kings xxiii. 14. Micah v. 13, 
&c.) mistranslated images. 

7 yy 73° Something like this idiom occurs in a difficult passage of Ezekiel 
(xiii. 18), where by ‘ pillows to all arm-holes’ is rather meant ‘ cushions to the 
elbow-joints of females of every age:’ by ‘kerchiefs upon the head of every sta- 
ture,’ is meant ‘kerchiefs,’ or rather veils, ‘upon the head of females of every 
size.’ Cf. Gesen. Lex. p. 693. 
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word implying, not a grove, but some kind of tamarisk, or fig-. 
tree (Gesen. in voc.) : and when we find it said of Saul, (1 Sam. 
xxii.6) that he abode in Gibeah under a tree of this kind, ‘having 
a spear in his hand, and all his servants standing about hin,’ 
nothing more probably is meant, than that such trees were 
occasionally set up, like Mamre’s oak, to mark a residence. . 
‘To plant a grove near the altar of God,’ supposing that 
altar hypethral, would involve no absurdity: but when, in 
addition to a former example quoted, we read of Josiah ‘ bring- 
ing out the grove from the house of the Lord, without Jeru- 
salem, unto the brook Kidron, and stamping it small to powder 
(2 Kings xxiii. 6), and also of the children of Judah ‘ remem- 
bering their altars and their groves by the green trees upon 
the high hills,’ (Jeremiah xvii. 2), we certainly see in all these 
passages no small difficulty in rendering the word Ashera 
by that term which the authorized version assigns to 
it. But supposing the Ashera an idol, of what nature was 
it, or rather they, for the plural term so frequently used, un- 
less it be what the grammarians term a plurals eaxcellentia, 
seems to admit of more than one variety? That it had a 
strong connection with solar worship may, I think, be inferred 
from several passages, in which we find the word sometimes 
jomed with Baal, or the solar fire (Judges m. 7. 1 Kings xvi. 
31.33. xviii. 19), sometimes with Baal, and the host of heaven 
(2 Kings xvii. 16. xxi. 3. xxi. 4. 2 Chron. xxxii. 3.). That 
this connexion, however, of the Asherm with solar rites 
does not exclude them from a connexion with Bacchic, or 
rather that the two worships were closely connected together, 
and both in their worst forms, will be evident as well from 
the explanation which must now be given of the word pillars, 
as from other considerations. 

The word pillar occurs at least under four forms in the 
Sacred Writings; as the ordinary prop to support a building of 
any kind (gnamud); as that pillar of salt-stone (netzxib melach) 
into which the lingering wife of Lot was converted; and lastly, 
in two forms of a more peculiar kind, chauminim and matzeboth, 
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to which we must now call attention. Whether the chauminim 
were solar pillars or solar statues, does not, I think, clearly 
appear. Gesenius renders the word both ways. Parkhurst, 
referring to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, considers them as images dedi- 
cated to the sun or solar fire, placed on high above the altars ; 
and as the images of Baal were of the beeve kind, he considers 
these sun-images to have been the same. Lowth, in his 
Isaiah, xvii. 8, where the chauminsm are found in conjunction 
with the Ashera, translates solar statues. At xxvii. 9, where 
the same conjunction also occurs, he translates images. Other 
passages for considering the word occur in Levit. xxvi. 3o. 
Ezekiel vi. 4. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiv.7. That the fourth of these 
words did not necessanly imply an idolatrous or offensive 
form, seems clear from the proceedings of the patriarch Jacob, 
(Genes, xxvii. 18. 22. xxxl.13.45. xxxv. 14, 20.) That, on 
the contrary, in the usages of the Canaanites, (and, most proba- 
bly, by an addition, which I forbear to state,) it assumed a most 
revolting character, is evident from two circumstances; first, 
that among the kings, whether of Israel or Judah, who are 
particularly stigmatized for their idolatrous guilt, the crime of 
setting up these Asherim, or these pillars, but far more com- 
monly the two in conjunction, 1s invariably put forth as the 
principal feature of their guilt (1 Kings xiv. 15. 23. xvi. 31—3. 
2 Kings xxi. 7. 11); and secondly, because in both covenants 
made with the Jewish people, by their divine as well as 
earthly legislator, the express command given to them was, to 
break and hew down these two particular objects of divine 
jealousy (Exod. xxxiv. 13. Deut. vii. 5. xvi. 21, 22). What 
then were these pillars? Before we answer that question, it 
would be necessary to enter more fully into the probable nature 
and worship of the Ashera idol, and that, for various reasons, 
we decline to do. When it 1s seen what Herodotus does say of 
the abominations connected with Egyptian worship (1. 46, 47), 
and when we afterwards find him declining to enter into further 
particulars, not from those religious scruples, which he so fre- 
quently pleads as a reason for silence, but from the pain which 
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would be done to bis feelings by further disclosures, we may 
easily conceive that in what was evidently the worst of Canaan- 
itish pollutions, there might be that which is wisely hidden 
from our sight, and into which it can be of no benefit to ex- 
plore too minutely. By closely sifting, however, the account 
given in Lucian’s remains, or what are edited as such, of ‘ the 
Syrian goddess ;’ by comparing those accounts with what Taci- 
tus (Hist. II. 3.) says of the goddess worshipped in Cyprus 
under the name® of Aeria, (and the name, considering the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cyprus to Pheenicia, and the transmutations 
which the name may have undergone in passing from Pheenicia 
to Cyprus, and from Cyprus to Rome, differs not widely 
from that of the idol now under consideration) ; and, finally, 
though the Sacred Wnitings maintain a guarded silence as to 
Canaanitish deths, or temples, yet by comparing some of the 
Jewish laws evidently directed against the practices of those 
beths (Deut. xxiii. 1. 17, 518. cf. 1 Kings xiv. 23, 4. 2 Kings 
xxi. 6,7.) with what is said in ancient writers of the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, (Herodot. I. 199. Strabo XVI. p. 1081.) and 


® As I have hitherto pressed no etymology on the reader, in which things as 
wel] as words did not seem to coincide, I may be here forgiven for calling attention 
to some ancient idols, where similarity of appellation seems to imply something like 
similarity of worship. On the Ashima, or idol of the men of Hamath (2 Kings 
xvii. 30), see what is said by Gesenius, Lex. pp. 61. 340. Parkh. 45: and cf. Creus. 
Symb. I. 343. On the idol Azara, Asthara, or Athara, or Athor, see Creuzer’s 
Symbol. IT. 63, sq. IV. 201. 231-2—-3-6-7. 247-8. The least offensive approach 
to the Ashera worship, which we get at in the Sacred Writings, occurs perhaps 
in a difficult passage of Ezekiel (xiii. 18, sq.), where the prophetesses spoken of 
seam fit companions for the prophets of the Ashera, ‘ who eat at Jezebel’s table,’ 
the latter name, as well as that of her father Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, suffi- 
ciently indicating what-species of idolatries she would bring with her as her dowry. 
The luxurious pillows affixed to the elbow-joints, the veil upon the head (cf. 
Genes. xxxviii. 14), the metonymic term of hunting (cf. Proverbs vi. 26.), 
the unumial appearance of the word souls, as a plural masculine (nephshim), 
and the flower-gardens (see Parkhurst in voc. rm) into which these male- 
souls are to be seduced, all sufficiently indicate, that something besides divination 
formed part of the occupation of these prophetesses, and that females of every age 
were used to assist in their purposes. 

& The word translated here dog is in the original 337, puer mollis, scortum virile. 
See Gesen. in voc. 
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the Armenian Anaitis, (Creuz.Symb. II. 26), strong conclusions 
may be derived not only as to the nature of Ashera worship 
generally, but as to the guilty sources which in Canaan as well 
as other Eastern places—Comana, Cabira, Zela, Pessinus, &c. 
—furnished a numerous priesthood with splendid temples, rich 
domaits around, and multitudes of sacred slaves (iepd3ovAct) of 
both sexes to cultivate them. But the causes which induce 
us to observe much caution in regard to the Ashera idol, oblige 
us to maintain similar caution as to the nature of pillars con- 
nected with that worship; if, however, the Ashera of Scripture 
and the Syrian goddess of Lucian be in main points the same— 
and such I believe them to be, with this exception, that the 
first was the goddess in her palmy, the second the same goddess 
in her declining state—the document of Lucian, to which I have 
just referred, and which bears on its face the unmistakeable 
evidence of truth, will serve cqually well to demonstrate the 
nature of Canaanitish pillars, while the prominent part occu- 
pied by Bacchus in that document evinces that in taking this 
brief view of the scriptural Ashera, we have by no means 
lost sight of that Grecian wine-god, who, from the post which 
he fills in Grecian dramatic literature generally, and more 
particularly in the drama with which we are more immediately 
concerned, deserves all the illustration, and from every quarter, 
which we can possibly throw upon him. 

We have trespassed too long upon the reader's patience, in 
endeavouring to trace out from the Sacred Volume some larger 
points of Grecian Bacchic worship, and too wide a field of 
Inquiry on the same subject yet lies before us, to allow us 
to dwell upon minor points connected with it, and which might 
be more or less illustrated from the same source—the ‘choral 
dance—the fawn-skin, which habited the body of Bacchic 
¢ worshippers,—the ‘ivy which decked their thyrsus or their 

¢ See Parkhurst’s Lex. in voc. 70. 

@ Ibid. in voc.—Cf. Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 452. 


© Creuzer (Symb. III. 137.) speaks of coins of the Phoenician Sidon, having 
on them a head of Bacchus with an ivy crown. I¢ not the Sidonian Bacchic 
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hair—the mode of trimming the hair in Dionysiac rites 
(Parkh. 570)—the close identity of place of worship in the 
two countries, viz. ‘ the high hill and every green £ tree,’-— 
these, and even the prophetic powers ascnbed by historians 
and poets to the Grecian £ wine-god, might all, if time allowed, 
receive additional light from the Sacred Writings; but we 
are obliged to hasten to more important matters. 

If, as the father of history assures us, almost every thing 
connected with Bacchic worship came into Greece through 
the Tyran Cadmus, it follows as a matter of course, that 
two of the most important features connected with that wor- 
ship in Greece, should have previously existed in the land 
from which Cadmus came: viz. esoteric doctrines, or the 
practice of mystic rites, for the more thinking portion of the 
community; and for the less thinking, the establishment of one 
or more vintage-feasts, with such accompaniments to them as we 
find in Grecian Athens; music, revelry, the song, the dance, and 
scenic exhibition, the last three partaking more or less of a licen- 
tious character: are evidences of all these to be found in 


cnaplet rather formed of the terebinth, ‘a high tree, which is common in Pales- 
tine, with ever-green leaves, and fruit growing like grapes ?’ (Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
p- 37-) 

f Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 38. 116. 165. 814, &c. 

s Creuzer and others have given various reasons for the ascription of prophetic 
powers to a wine-god : but does not the whole originate in that terrible prediction 
which accompanied the first proof of what might ensue from drinking of the fruit 
of the vine, instead of eating its fruit, as had hitherto been done; a predietion 
which, with the transaction that caused it, must have been a reminiscence of ever- 
lasting combination in the family of Ham * ? 


* Parkhurst (apparently with a view of saving the character of the great pa- 
triarch) has given a version of the passage which neither the text nor the context 
will, I think, admit. According to this learned and pious writer, who, however, 
often exhibits more fancy than judgment, Noah ‘ was uncovered, or rolled himself 
in the midst of (not his, but) the tent, i. e. of the tent or tabernacle consecrated to 
God’s worship, whither, after drinking the wine, he had retired in expectation of 
a prophetic dream.’ For the fulfilment of the prediction itself, see one of those 
splendid sermons, in which Horsley combines as usual the erudition of a philolo- 
gist, the close reasoning of a mathematician, and the glowing mind and imagery 
of a poet and rhetorician. 
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those writings, to which the pages of Herodotus first directed 


us to look for them;.or if any of them are wanting, can 
they be traced in nations so closely connected with Phoenicia 
by migration or descent, that what is found in the first may 
with fair probability be assumed as having originated in 
the second; a fair reason being at the same time assigned, 
why, while sufficient information is given, or may be inferen- 
tially collected from the Sacred Writings on some of these 
points, a silence that baffles us is observed as to others ? 

The writer who here starts these questions cannot too 
openly acknowledge, that he is not the person from whom full 
information on many of them can be expected; his knowledge 
of the Hebrew language is but small; his divinity-reading 
very limited; and of the book which would doubtless have 
been his best guide on this as well as many preceding points, 
Selden’s Treatise on the Syrian Gods, he has not been able to 
procure a copy. Such little information, however, as his own 
inquiries can furnish, he readily communicates. 

That the land of Canaan had its seats of learning, as well 
as its commercial towns, its Kirjath-sepher, or ‘city of books, 


h It may at first seem extraordinary, that a man of so inquisitive a mind as 
Herodotus should have been himself at Tyre (II. 44), and not have penetrated 
farther into a country, of whose history and Sacred Writings it might have been 
thought that enough would have escaped even from Egyptian priests to have 
excited his utmost curiosity. But it must be remembered, that the historian had 
his own private affairs to attend to, as well as other men; and might he not have 
been influenced by them ? Judging from the important political part which he played 
on his return to his native island, it seems reasonable to conjecture, that he was a 
person of no smal] influence there before he left it, and who can say what political 
information had reached him, pressing his immediate return, and thus defeating 
other purposes which he might have contemplated ? It must further be remem- 
bered, that whatever splendour might in a former age have attached to the name 
of Judsea, 2 seventy years’ captivity had in a manner expunged her from the map 
of nations, and that though partially restored about the time of Herodotus’s visit, 
her polity was in too infant a state to excite much curiosity. There is a third 
reason, on which I forbear to enlarge; it might have been His will, under whose 
direction are the least, as well as the most momentous concerns of the world, that 
minute information on these matters should not be communicated to us. 

‘Joshua xv.15. It also bore the names of Debir, and Kirjath-Sannah, both 
terms implying intellectual eminence. Cf. Bochart’s Phoenicia, |. I.c.1. Gesen. 
Lexio. 708. 
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aware; but as we cannot call up one of the Chemarin, or 
sacerdotal professors in those seats of learning, to answer our 
inquiries, we must be content to offer a few general remarks, 
and some conjectures, as to what formed the mystic or esoteric 
doctrines of Canaanitish priests; candidly admitting, that as 
those conjectures are here almost exclusively derived from 
etymology, we place less reliance upon this portion of our la- 
bours, than when we were able to corroborate etymologies by 
facts; and that in the aids derived from a writer, often so fan- 
ciful as Parkhurst, we should have put little confidence, had 
we not found his positions in some degree supported by a testi- 
mony of which he was not aware. 

Throughout the whole of our preceding remarks, we have 
seen a sup-god and a wine-god either actually united in the 
same person, or if not, so closely trenching one upon the other, 
that it is difficult to say where the first begins, and where the 
second ends. And why this should be the case, is not difficult 
to imagine. The same glowing luminary, which in its vernal 
constellation gave renewed warmth and brightness to southern 
or eastern lands, gave ripeness and richness to the grapes which 
formed the glory of such lands. Hence the beeve or bull 
as the common emblem of both deities, and hence the ne- 
cessity which existed at the outset of this inquiry, for shewing 
that the Dionysus of Greece was in ancient writings not un. 
frequently spoken of as a solar god, though his more common 
designation is unquestionably that of a god of wine. But 
whatever were his mystic rites in Greece considered as the latter, 
it 1s in a solar, rather than a wine capacity, that he must have 
possessed, if he ever did possess, such rites or esoteric doctrines 
in the Merchant-land ; but before we inquire into their nature 
there, a few words must be premised as to the places in which 
such doctrines would be communicated, or such rites practised, 
as also of the persons to whom one or both would be committed. 

Comparing the general language of scripture respecting the 
land of Canaan, with what we are able to trace from other 
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sources, of the pracuceset adyeang cousins, we do aot think 
Garsestes mistaken, When We ia%, iat ot the pereed of the great 
Hebvew arvanon, that and, bensles ics - geediy hemess, and 
ques * fenced wp 22 Oeesen, eas added wich aege and cantly 
mawmtanimg 2 iarpe estammament of proests and sacred alaxcs. 
meme of the mim to where tees beienged beng generally 
attacked to chem, a Beth-arem, Beth-chattah, Beth-chaa, 
meclosures, ke the Greco reperq, 25 Parkhurst unegines, 
(Lexie. p. 53.) I cammot for a mossret bebeve. Is it likely 
that a land, which by interma and external wraffc drew into 
seeif ali the weakh and commodsnes of the known world, 
should have been less magurkeent im us religious structures, or 
less numerous m its sacerdotal establshenents, than such places 
as Comana, Pessinus, ke.> That the word beth mm strict 
meaning wmples a house, makes nothing agamst this argument. 
The prodigious structure at Jerusalem, justly ranked amoag 
the wonders of the world, is as often termed the house of God 
as His temple ; and we hare only to look to the magmitude of 
the first building projected after the flood, and to the nature of 
Pelasgic remains in Athens, Mycenz, and Crete, to be per- 
suaded that as well before as immediately after the flood, 
architecture had been upon a most prodigious scale. 

The priests, to whom the care of these structures, and conse- 
quently the religious superintendence and instraction of the 
Canaanitish people were committed, bear in the prophetic and 
other scriptures the name of ™ Chemarim, and whether the term 
be one of derision or actual appellation, it gives us some 
insight, coupled with other scriptural notices, as to what 
formed the two principal objects of worship in these splendid 


m “‘Chemarim (2 Kings xxiii. 5. Hos. x. 5. Zeph. i. 4.), from wo, to ds 
burned, scorched.” Gesen. ‘“ The faithful [among the] Jews seem to have ealled 
them Chamirim in contempt, as being continually scorched by their sacrtficia! 
and fumigating fires.” Parkh. in voc. an 
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buildings. ‘These were the worship of the heavens generally, 
and more particularly the sun: and of the extent to which 
the first of these two worships was carried, the philosophical 
subtlety of investigation in which it onginated or to which it 
gave birth, and the nicety of language occasionally exhibited 
in discriminating points connected with it, those unacquainted 
with the Sacred Writings, except through the medium of trans- 
lation, can hardly be aware. Engaged as we are rather in the 
investigation of Bacchic than of heavenly or solar worship, it 
is impossible to enter into any lengthened details on this im- 
portant subject; but calculated as it is to throw some light 
on that Book, with which it becomes us all to be intimately 
acquainted, @ few details may be perhaps permitted us. 

To begin then with the heavens themselves, considered as 
divinities, and consequently as an object of worship. At first 
sight nothing seems wider apart than the Greek word deol, 
or gods, and the Hebrew OW, i. e. heavens; yet in ratlical 
\derivation, and it may be therefore in actual meaning, both 
are substantially the same; the two taken in conjunction af- 
fording proof of that process of translation, by which a mean- 
ing originally Pheenician transfused itself into a word origi- 
nally Pelasgic or Grecian. In this their first and great desig- 
nation, then, the heavens appear to have been worshipped prin- 
cipally as distributors of things into their respective sorts, 
places, &c.; and this first point established, and a scientific 
footing gained, the Canaanitish philosophers pushed their 


1 The Hebrew substantive is derived from a verb which signifies ¢o place, to puf ; 
and that the Greek substantive is in the same way derived from the verb ri@évai, 
fo place, to put, is evident from the two following quotations: Herodot. II. 52. 
“EOvey 82 sdvra (omnino) xpdrepov of MeAacyol Oeoios éwevxdpevor, ds eym dy Aw- 
Sévp olSa axotoas’ dwevuulay Bt ob3 ivopa exocdyro ober! abray: ob yap dnnd- 
eady xu. GEOTE 82 xpocwvdpardy opeas aad Tov Totobrov, Br: ndopy CENTE 7a 
sdyra xplyypare xal wdoas vouas elxoy. Phornutus: “ The ancients took those for 
gods whom they found to move in a certain regular manner, thinking them to be 
the causes of the changes of the air, and of the conservation of the universe. 
These then are gods (Geo!), which are the disposerg (Oerjjpes) and framers of all 
things.” Cf. Parkh. p. 745. 
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mysuc ducarmes stiii furiber. As projectimg. mnpeiling, and 
puching forwards the pianetars orbs m iberr courses, the heavens 
asumed under thar sesenufie bands, ai jeast as far as etymo- 
logy will allow us to decade, another form of religious worship, 
bearing in that form the name of ™ WT (4ram); a Beth, 
with of course a corresponding sacerdotal establishment, being 
provided fur the maintenance of the worship. As causing the 
earth’s declination, and thereby the successive variations of the 
seasoms, a third form of heavenly worship comes before us, with 
another temple established for its support, the joint names of 
Beth-Shittah (Judges vii. 22. Parkb. 730.) implying both. 
As reiterating years and seasons, and thereby producing, 
ripening, casting off and consuming the earth's flowers and 
fruits, and so renewing and changing the face of the earth, 
a Beth rose to them under the title of Shan, 1. e. the changer, 
renewer, or reiterator. (1 Sam. xxx. 10. 2 Sam. xxi. 12. 
Parkh. p. 754.) The starry heavens (and these few specimens 
must suffice for the present portion of the subject) bore the 
name of Nimrah (Numb. xxxu. 36.), the idol apparently 
wearing a leopard’s skin (Parkh. p. 450.), and thus, by garb 
at least, reminding us of the Grecian wine-god Bacchus, 
as well as an Amoritish divinity of heaven. With clouds and 
cloudmongers we do not propose to deal, though much curious 
matter might be elicited on both. As the celestial fluid sub- 
sisted, according to Canaanitish philosophy, in the three condi- 
tions of fire, ight, and spirit, or gross air, other fields of spe- 
culation, and other objects of worship were offered by the 
Chemarim to their hearers. Was the solar fire or light to be 
considered as causing the revolution of the earth, and by that 
means the return of the morning light upon it? the idol bore 
the name of " Nergal. Was the strong projection or reflexion of 


m Josh. xiii. 27. Parkh. Lexic. p. 687. 

" Nergnl, (2 Kings xvii. 30.) being an idol of the men of Cuth, does not strictly 
belong to our present catalogue: it has been introduced because the emblem of 
this klol, viz. a cock (Parkh. in voc. p. 478.), throws light upon an expression of 
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juminous matter rather to be brought under consideration ? the 
idol-god was Rimmon, and the idol-emblem the pomegranate, 
the worshippers or mysts which ever they might be, being re- 
minded by its star-like flower with six leaves or rays at the 
top of the fruit, to whom their adoration was to be particu- 
larly addressed. Passing over a variety of inferior idols con- 
nected with heavenly or solar worship, Hoglah, the re- 
volver (Josh. xvili. 19. Parkh. 193.), Zur, the mighty one 
(Josh. xv. 58. Parkh. 626.), Gaumul, the retributor (Jerem. 
xlvil. 23. Parkh. 114.), Shemesh, the solar light (Josh. xv. 
10. 2 Kings xxiii. 11.)—which deity we find in the latter text 
with his horses and his chariots like the Grecian Apollo— 
we come to the more common and popular Canaanitish deity, 
the ° Lord of heaven, the mighty Baal. That Baal as an object 
of worship meant the solar fire, appears by his being distin- 
guished (2 Kings xxiii. 5.) from Shemesh, or the P solar light 
just mentioned, and from that remarkable contest between 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, when answering by fire 
was to determine the superiority of Baal or Jehovah. That 
the idol-emblem was of the dbeeve kind, is decided from 
a passage in one of the apocryphal writers, where men- 
tion, as Parkhurst observes, is made of family-sacrifice done 
ti BdaA tp Aapddc, (Tobit i. 5.), a grammatical form, 
which will surprise no one acquainted with the dualistic or 
androgynous divinities of the ancients, where we often find 


Eschylus (Suppl. 209.), and also upon the Greek word édAéxrwp, derived, as 
Parkhurst thinks, from the Heb. ne nan, the coming of the light, of which that 
bird gives such remarkable notice. 

© Sanchoniathon ap. Euseb. Preparat. Evang. 1. I. cap. 10 todrov Oedv (Top 
“HAsov) évduslov dvor obpayod Kipiov, BeeAcaper xadrovvres, 8 dors mapa doings 
Kupstos ovpayov, In the Punic or Carthaginian language the word assumes the 
form of Balsamen. (Plaut. Penulus, act. V. sc. 2.) 

p For this and other nice distinctions among the Canaanites asto solar and lunar 
light, see Parkhurst under the words 5ya, mon, Mm, 7229, wow, Ke. 

qa As among other Canaanitish beths we find (1 Sam. vii. 11.) a beth-Car, or 
damb-temple; I think it not improbable that the vernal sun was designated by 
other emblems besides the steer, in order to shew the progress of that joyous 
season. 
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the same deity sometimes in a masculine, sometimes in a femi- 
nine form. ‘I’o enter into all the varieties of Baalim, from 
Baal-Tamar, or Baal of the palm-tree, to Baal-Zebub, or Baal 
with the 'fly-emblem,—from him with the artificial sky above 


r ‘ Baal-zebub appears to have been one of the medical idols of the Ekronites ; 
and as Baal denotes the sun, so the attribute Zebub seems to import his power in 
causing water to gush out of earth, and in promoting the fluidity and due discharge 
of the juices and blood in vegetables, animals, and men, and thereby continuing 
or restoring their health and vigour. And as flies, from the manner of their 
issuing from their holes, were no improper emblems of fluids gushing forth ; 
hence the epithet Zebub makes it probable that a ly was part of the imagery of the 
Baal at Ekron, or that a fly accompanied the dud or other image, as we see in 
many instances produced by Montfaucon.” Parkh. p. 169. How far the Ekron- 
ite priests were guided by such philosophical reasonings as these, the reader is 
left to judge; much simpler causes might doubtless be found for the fly-Baal : 
but a short notice of these idolatrous emblems may not be without their value to 
the biblical student. As Baal here appears with a fly, so Rimmon we have seen 
had a pomegranate as his emblem: Moloch, when the gorgeous robe, indi- 
cative of the spangled heavens, was thrown over him, appears to have assumed 
the name of Adrammelech; when an artificial cloud stood above him, he was 
Anammelech. A star is found in ancient coins suspended over the head of more 
than one of ancient * idols. 


* What Egyptian or Canaanitish idol (the text rather restricts us to the former) 
is meant by the Remphan, whom St. Stephen (Acts vii. 43.) substitutes for the 
Chiun of Amos (v. 26.), has been a subject of great doubt among commentators. 
From Kircher to Townsend, the prevailing opinion has heen, that the ancient god 
Saturn is meant. That this opinion is incorrect, I do not venture to affirm, but 
many proofs (and the star-emblem among the rest) might, I think, be brought to 
shew that the god Pan, one of the eight elder divinities of Egypt (Herodot. II. 
46. 145-6.), and whose appearance in the Bacchic retinue I have before ad- 
verted to as deserving attention, is more probably intended. Instead of entering, 
however, into debates, which involve little more than a point of learned cu- 
riosity, a few moments may be more profitably devoted to the consideration of 
some omissions and mistakes into which a recent editor of the New Testament 
has fallen in discussing this most interesting portion of Holy Writ. That a 
writer, evidently more qualified to make his way through the thorny paths of 
ancient literature, than to feel or appreciate its elegancies, should have miased the 
dramatic beauties, if I may so speak, which pervade the whole of the transaction 
and narrative connected with the death of the first martyr, was not much to be 
wondered at ; but we had a right to expect that Dr. Bloomfield should have un- 
derstood what, as well from what he does say, as from what he does not say, 
(cf. Bloomf. Acts xxii. 5. Lightfoot, VIII. 450.), it is pretty clear he does not 
understand, the constitution of the tribunal before which the proto-martyr was 
arraigned, the place where that tribunal held its sittings, and the mode in which 
its decrees, at least where lapidation was concerned, were carried into execution. 
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Without entering minutely into the constitution of the Jewish Sanhedrim, the 
qualifications required for being a member of it, the mode and times of its sitting, 
the crimes which fell under its cognizance, and its four modes of capital punish- 
ment, it will be sufficient for the present purpose to observe, that the court consisted 
of laymen, as well as “ priests” of the seed of Aaron, and “ scribes’’ of the tribe of 
Levi; the lay portion of this assembly being generally understood by the word 
“elders.” (Lightfoot, III. 197. IV. 223. IX. 338.) Of the two gates in which 
its sittings were held during the time of the first temple, it is here unnecessary to 
speak ; at the time of St. Stephen’s death, (the well known ten “flittings” of this as- 
sembly having not yet commenced, ) its judgments took place in the building Gazith, 
(so called from the neatly wrought stone of which it was composed, ) the room itself 
being in the court of the temple near the altar, or as the Gemarists express it, “near 
the divine prese:ice,” which they supposed dwelt upon the altar, and looked on them 
how they acted in judgment. (Id. III. 30. VI. 369. 378.) Within the verge of 
this court no one might sit, besides its actual members, “except it be one of the 
kings of the house of David.’’ (Id. IX. 338.) Unless therefore we suppose a 
tumultuous mob to have broken through all common rules, nothing can be more 
incorrect than Dr. Bloomfield’s supposition of an “infuriate multitude” being 
present during the trial of the proto-martyr, and that to this multitude his speech 
was addressed. The process of Jewish A:0ofoA/a, or atone-casting, as far us the 
Gemarists, no very high authorities, may be trusted, was in its simplest forms as 
follows. On coming to the place of execution, the criminal was stripped of his 
clothing and thrown upon his back. In this state, the first of the two deposing 
witnesses dashed a heavy stone upon his heart; this not killing him, the 
second witness did the same; and if the sufferer still survived, then stoning 
by the whole populace took place. (Id. VIII. 438-9. XI. 416.) To do their 
work more effectually, the witnesses generally laid aside their upper garment ; 
and it is only necessary to remember at whose feet the garments of the twu 
witnesses against St. Stephen were laid, to be apprised as to who had been the 
principal instrument in raising this sudden storm against him. (Id. IX. 340.) 
And thus far for the learned editor's misrepresentations, or rather want of clear 
conceptions on this subject. Let us now come to his omissions. That the interrup- 
tion in the martyr’s speech, at v. 50, took place, not as Dr. B. with Doddridge and 
Kuinoel suppose, from “ open tumult and clamour for the death of the prisoner,” 
but from indignant looks or whisperings among the Sanhedrim, follows of course 
from the constitution and privacy of the court: but to say nothing of the want of 
any notice as to what particular point it was in the chain of St. Stephen's reasoning, 
which occasioned the interruption, why is no notice taken of the singularly idimn- 
atic expression “ uncircumcised in ears,” and the illustration which it might have 
received from a passage in Jeremiah ? (vi. 10.) But above all, why is no notice 
taken of the word rumois (v. 43.), a word pregnant, it appears to me, with mean- 
ing, and without a full sense of which neither the object of the quotation from Amos, 
nor the general nature of the speaker’s reasoning, nor what was before termed the 
dramatic character of the whole transaction, stamping upon tbe narrative every 
mark of indisputable truth, can be well appreciated ? The reader will perhaps 
bear with me for a moment, while | endeavour to throw a little light on this part 
of the subject. As every thing in this narrative bears the mark of suddenness, 
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rith ), would carry us far beyond our limits. But one or two 


haste, and violence, so in St. Stephen himself we evidently see a speaker taken by 
surprise, arranging in haste the topics of a discourse, which he meant to be long 
and elaborate, but which is suddenly interrupted by one occurrence, and by an- 
other brought toa rapid conclusion. As the chief ground of accusation against the 
arraigned was the having spoken words of blasphemy against Moses and the 
temple, it behoved him to direct his first defence to these two topics. With tke 
history of their great legislator St. Stephen shews himself perfectly acquainted, 
and nothing appears to have dropped from him on that subject calculated to give 
additional offence. Not so with the temple. Beautiful as the “tabernacle of 
witness” was in itself, it was nothing in splendour compared with the temple of S¢. 
Stephen’s day, and the allusions to the humbler dwelling, out of which this pride 
of Jewish structures had gradually grown, were ill calculated to conciliate his 
hearers. The quotation from Amos (of which more presently) was still further 
calculated to irritate, and the final quotation from Isaiah, which, in reference to 
spirituality of worship, put this magnificent structure on little higher footing than 
heathen structures of a similar kind, evidently threw the auditors into a state of 
phrensy. Hence that gnashing of their teeth, and the consequent taunt on the part 
of St. Stephen, that those who could not listen to such a spiritual truth, were as 
much heathens in their hearts as in their ears. But we are losing sight of the 
word, for a right understanding of which we have entered into these previous de- 
tails. That more idolatry prevailed during the forty years’ sojourning in the wil- 
derness than the author of the Pentateuch has thought fit to record, is evident, 
not only from this passage of Amos, but from other passages of Scripture (Psalm 
Ixxviii. 40. Ezek. xx. 13 sq.). This, however, did not, I imagine, consist so much 
in overt acts of apostasy, as in a miserable clinging to what they had for years 
(might I not say for centuries ?) seen practised in Egypt, and thence to idolatrous 
adaptations of the two great distinctions in their own new religious worship. And 
what were these distinctions ? The first was that “tabernacle of witness,” to which 
we before adverted, and which, as bishop Horsley eloquently observes, “ with its 
stately support of upright pillars resting on silver sockets, and transverse beams 
overlaid with gold; its gorgeous hangings within of purple linen, blue and scarlet, 
with the button of gold ; its noble covering without, of the shaggy skins of goats ; 
its rich furniture, the seven-branched candlestick, the altars, and the implements 
of sacrifice, all of brass or gold, pure or overlaid ; the ark, containing the tables of 
the law, with the mercy-seat overshadowed by the wings of the cherubim, was 
surely a distinction of no ordinary kind.” (Horsley’s Serm. 17.) The second, and 
far above this in splendour and importance, was “ the glorious light which filled 
the sacred pavilion, the symbol of Jehovah’s presence.” (Ibid.) To these what 
did the wanderers in the wilderness, as the prophet and the martyr bitterly re- 
proach them, prefer? Instead of being contented with the first, they must needs 
make as types of it those shrines or portable receptacles in which the idol-forms of 
Egyptian divinities were carried about ; instead of the latter, they preferred to raise 
the star-emblem which stood above the (Bacchic ?) Remphan of their late masters. 
Homer tells us, that when a man loses his freedom, he loses at the same time half 
his virtues ; to know in what manner more than half the intellect may be lost by 
the same process, it is only necessary to call to mind what the Jewish people were 
in the wilderness, and consequently what Egyptian bondage—that “fiery furnace,” 
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more particularly connected with our present inquiries may be 
specified. Such was the Baal-shalisha, (2 Kings iv. 42.) which 
taking etymology for a guide, I should imagine to be a triple 
Baal (cf.Gesen. 810.), combining solar fire, solar light, and fluid 
matter, thus containing in its three forms two of the three in 
which the Egyptian Osiris and Greek Dionysus have been 
found; the Baal-hamon, where with etymology again as our 
guide, and the further consideration that here the vineyards of 
Solomon were situated, (Cant. vii. 11.), all the tnoise and 
tumult of an Attic vintage-feast seem entitled to burst upon 
our ears,—and lastly, the Baal-peor, the nature of whose wor- 
ship, whether solar or Bacchic, we do not care to specify too 
clearly either from etymology or facts. If instead of the bits and 
morsels here presented to him respecting the heavenly and solar 
worship of ancient Canaan, the reader should wish to read some- 
thing like a continuous lecture by one of her Chemarim, he is 
referred, (and it was in the confidence that such a reference 


as it is sometimes termed—must have previously been, to cause such a corruption 
of the human understanding. As the tendency of the first part of St. Stephen’s 
speech before the Sanhedrim was evidently to expose the infatuation of their 
common ancestors, in thus using a paltry idol-shrine as a type of the beautiful ta- 
bernacle of witness, we may imagine in what language of irony and contempt he 
would have treated the still greater infatuation, which could look to the star- 
emblem of a wretched idol like Remphan, as a representation of that divine glory 
which filled the sacred pavilion. In what manner and for what causes the 
speaker's first subject was brought to an abrupt conclusion, we have already seen— 
in what manner the actual appearance of the divine glory superseded the very 
entrance upon the second intended branch of his oration, it is unnecessary 
to specify. 

8 Parkhurst, Lex. p. 81. Gesenius compares the Baal-berith, or Baal of the co- 
venant, as he terms it, to the Zets “Opxios of the Greeks. Though Gesenius as a 
general authority—not always, however, not to be received with implicit * trust,— 
is far superior to Parkhurst,—yet as the explanation of Parkhurst brings us nearer 
to Bacchic purifying rites by fire, it is here, I think, to be preferred. Baal-Zephon 
is considered by Gesenius as equivalent to the Egyptian Heliopolis, so called from 
worshipping of Typhon (?). 

t See Gesen. Lex. in voc. yT07. 

* Is this too much to say of a lexicographer, who on a mere grammatical nicety 
connected with the Hebrew word jp}, (Isaiah liii. 8.)—a nicety which has since 
heen shewn not to exist, (Wiseman II. 204.)—endeavours to apply in a collective 
sense whut is evidently meant to be understood in an individual one, and thus 
assists to destroy a prediction which forms a very key-stone of Christianity 7 
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could be given, that we have indulged in much of the above 
speculations,) to that curious fragment of the Armenian Her, 
preserved by Plato, and more particularly to the concluding 
part, where the planets and their courses are so enigmatically 
spoken "of. ‘The reference is given with more confidence, be- 
cause the intereourse between the ancient Armenia and Canaan 
was so close and intimate, that what ts said of one country 
may pretty nearly be said of the Yother, and (unless the reader 
should here consider us as more than ordinarily fanciful) because 
the very name of this Armenian leads us to those Chasdim 
(children of Chesed) or Chaldeans, of whose two cities, among 
the few known to us in Scripture, the one ts evidently by name 
connected with solar light*, the other apparently ywith those 
dwarf gods of Pheenicia, about which so much learned contro- 
versy has existed, aud which from etymology I cannot but 
think had reference to the sun in its autumnal decline, one of 
the two great points of consideration among the ancients, which 
gave birth to so many of their myths. 

The question, however, still remains unanswered: are the 
above—and much more might be added, did circumstances 
admit—to be considered as esoteric doctrines delivered by the 
philosophic priests of Canaan to more favoured pupils, or as 
portions of mystic information, authorized by the state? If words 
might decide the question, we should certainly say the latter ; 
the very word mystery, and consequently all belonging to it, 


e Plat. de Rep. X. 616, d. sq. 

’ Strabo (I. 70.) observes, that the Armenians, Syrians, i. e. Phoenicians, and 
Arabians, preserve many proofs of a common race, in their language, modes of 
life, &c. &c. 

x Urin the Hebrew tongue denotes fight, and so may be taken to denote the 
celestial luminartes or lights, i. e. sun, moon, and stars. And hence fhe place 
where the Chasdim lived might be called Ur of the Chasdim, from their studying 
there the motions of the said lights or luminaries.” Wells’s Geography, I. 125. 

y Haran, or Charran, being at no great distance from Ur, the religious wor- 
ship of the two places may be presumed to have been in some degree the same. 
The Teraphim of Laban, therefore, may be supposed to have had some connexion 
with solar worship, but whether of the exact nature indicated in the text, would 
be to open the almost endless question of dwarf-gods, Pateci, Anaces, Tritopa- 
tores, Cabiri, Dioscuri, &c. &c. But cf. Parkhurst in voc. 7. 
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being, as the etymologists assure us, derived from the lan- 
guage of the country, where we have been so long remaining. 
If again we consider that the Mosaic covenant (the injunc- 
tions of which generally had so much reference to the religious 
ceremonies of Canaan)—if we consider that that covenant among 
its many curses lays its first on the man, who, after making a 
graven or molten image, ‘ putteth it in a secret place’ (Deut. 
XXvil. 15.); and if to this we add the picture given by the 
prophet Ezekiel, where the seventy elders in their ‘ painted 
chambers’ so closely resemble a mystic confraternity, the opinion 
that mystic nites did exist in Canaan receives additional strength; 
but the subject is altogether too new, and the capacity of the 
present writer for the full management of it too imperfect, 
to allow bim to give any thing like a decisive opinion on the 
matter. But it is more than time to turn from the few who 
think, —aud for whom alone speculations like the above were 
much calculated,—to the many who feel, and for whose wants, 
physical and intellectual, the stated returns of Canaanitish 
vintage feasts required provisions of a widely different kind. 
And what were these ?—the feast, the revelry, and the intoxi- 
cating draught,—poetry, music, the dance, the song, and 
something like a drama. That of all these the last four or 
five—and to them alone we shall confine ourselves—were em- 
ployed to grace, or it may be to disgrace a Canaanitish vintage- 
feast, may I think be asserted with some confidence, though 
no direct evidence to that effect can be derived from the Sacred 
Writings. Was the border-country of the land of Job to be 
without its poetry, and that of no ordinary kind; and is it a 
matter of no importance to the last of these four points, 
that the poetry connected with that most venerable of names, 

z “aro, to hide, conceal. Deriv. With © prefixed, Gr. Mvorfpiov, whence 
Engl. mystery. The old French mestier, whence Ingl. misiery, and formerly 
mister, a trade.” Parkh. If this be true, guilds and civic corporations are now 
what Sais, Eleusis and Lerna once were, and the ancient xdorns is represented by 


the Mister A or B, whose craft and mistery supplies us with the commonest arti- 
cles of dress, food, furniture, &c. &e. 
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is found invested in a dramatic form? But if no direct proof 
can be derived from the Sacred Writings, that poetry and even 
a band of Muses existed in the land of Canaan, and it may be, 
very long before the great Hebrew invasion, there is indirect 
proof to that effect in other sources, of which we can avail our- 
selves, and to those sources we now turn: the silence of the 
Sacred Volume upon these points we shall endeavour to account 
for hereafter. 

If there be one place in the ancient world where we should 
least look for a band of Muses, it is the Grecian Bootia. Ex- 
cellently adapted by her climate as well as by her soil, to rear 
up a stout body of agriculturists, as well as men qualified to 
handle the spear and target, the pen and plectrum seem of all in- 
struments the least suited to her sons. Whence then a Helicon 
and band of Muses in such a place? If the reader looks to 
Bochart’s map of Boeotia, and finds that map swarming with 
Phoenician names, and the name of Helicon among the rest, 
the enigma is pretty nearly solved. What the Tyrian Cadmus 
had left in the hill-country of his father-land, he naturally 
endeavoured to re-establish in the land to which his destinies 
had carried him; with what success poetic annals have too well 
recorded. A gestation of many centuries gave birth to the 
Ascrean Hesiod ; another throe of centuries, and forth came 
the Theban Pindar; with these and the birth of the poetess 
Corinna, the poetic history of Boeotia is begun and ended. 

That these were names sufficient to immortalize any country 
which gave their owners birth, is readily admitted; but the 
question is, do they cover the cost of such an establishment as 
we have found upon mount Helicon ? Evidently not: the deities 
indigenous to such a land as we have seen Beeotia to be, were 
unquestionably the two who come before us in the following 
drama—a wine-god and a table-god—a bibulous Bacchus, and 
a devouring Hercules (infr. p. 24.) ; and if in addition to the 
harp-strains occasionally heard at Thebes in the worship of 
the Ismenian Apollo, we allow her a liberal supply of flute- 
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music Y, and such approaches to a mental entertainment as a 
Bacchic x@pos might supply, we have perhaps allowed the 
steer-land of Greece as much of intellectual enjoyment as she 
is fairly entitled to. 

Having ventured to transfer a band of Muses from a coun- 
try where they by no means appear at home, to one where 
they seem more germane to the soil; (and a more accurate 
knowledge of Phcenician language than the present writer 
possesses, would, he has little doubt, entitle him to declare 
that the very names of this illustrious sisterhood, as well col- 
lectively as individually, are of Phoenician growth 2,) the reader 
is left to form his own notions as to the nature and extent of 
Canaanitish poetry ; but we must again remind him, that the 
magnificent strains not unfrequently found in the two earliest 
books with which we are acquainted, the Pentateuch and the 
book of Job, leave us no right to suppose that the poetry of 
Canaan itself would be of a very inferior order. Having sup- 
plied, and we think on no unfair suppositions, the great 
Merchant-land of antiquity with a body of poetry, we advance 
within a very few days’ 4sail of her coast, to furnish her with 
the adjuncts which such poetry, when applied to the purposes 
of a Dionysiac or Chemosh: festival, (and we are beginning to 
look upon the two as almost synonymous,) would require ; 


y For the extent to which flute-music prevailed in Beotia, see Buttiger’s ele- 
gant treatise, ‘ Uber die Erfindung der Flite.’ 

z Since the above was written, I find from a note in Creuzer (Symb. III. 
269), that this has been partly done by Sickler in his ‘Cadmus.’ As the author's 
reasoning upon the subject is not a little metaphysical, as well as etymological, 
I think it best to give it in his own words, or as Creuzer gives it for him. 
‘ Sickler im Kadmus, p. 88. leite Motca, Modoa, Maoa, vom Ebriischen nwo 
Moaagn her, der AuUSSPRUCH, SPRUCH, und dann der GESANG 50 dass es bedeute 
einen AUSSPRUCH, das RESULTAT EINER INTELLECTUELLEN KRAFT, das 
die fliichtigen Erscheinungen in der Zeit, d.e. die Gedanken, zuriickzuhalten 
und dann zur Kunde zn geben bestimmt ist. Dies sey in der dreimal drey hei- 
ligen Zahl vorgestellt, obgleich urspringlich es nur in der einfacheren heiligen 
Dreizahl gedacht worden seyn mige; zuerst als Mvjun (von ¥29) als ein Fest- 
HALTEN; zweitens als Aoid) (yTR von yt) als ein WISSEN; drittens als MeAérn 
swv7O von 770) Wort, Sprucu, RevE.’ 

a Homer (Od. XIV. 257) allows tive days for sailing from Crete to Egypt. 
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niusic—song—dance, and if not an absolute drama, yet such 
an approximation to it, as might contain the germ of what 
afterwards constituted the imperishable fame of Grecian 
Athens. But before we set foot upon the island where 
we propose to look for all these, and to which, indepen- 
dently of the present inquiry, the business of the following 
drama would oblige us more than once to cast our eyes (ef. 
infr. 813. 1321, &c.), we must again trouble the reader with 
our wearisome etymologies, preliminarily reminding him, that 
here as elsewhere we depend not on words merely, but on 
words sufficiently borne out by facts, and that none of our 
etymologies, numerous as they have been, will be found at 
variance with the more modern science of ethnography, which 
professes rather to group languages into families, than to trace 
them by affiliation, and which if it has its strong points, has, 
like etymology, its weak ones also. 

In several places of the Sacred Volume, but for the present 
we restrict ourselves to three (1 Sam. xxx. 14. Ezek. xxv. 16. 
Zeph. ii. 5), a people meet us, bearing the name of Chereth- 
ites, or Cherethim. Who and what were they? ‘The texts 
before us sufficiently indicate, that they formed part of the 
Philistim, and consequently inhabited that portion of the Mer- 
chant-land, where we found the vine growing in particular luxu- 
riance, and where consequently we had the greatest mght to look 
for the worship of a Canaanitish wine-god. That the Hebrew 
word *J115 does not widely differ from the Greck word Kpijres, 
the eye and ear alike bear testimony ; and when we find the 
LXX. and the Syriac version, in all the foregoing verses, ren- 
dering the first term by the second, it is clear proof that from 
the carliest periods, a close connexion was supposed to subsist 
between the two, the only serious question among etymologists 
being, whether the inhabitants of ancient Crete sprang from 
the Philistim, or the Phihstim from Crete. This may safely 
be left to the learned Bochart, who gives his testimony, as 
might be expected, in favour of that side of the question 
which tends to derive the progress of mankind from east to 
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west, and consequently deduces the Cretans from the southern 
shores of Canaan, and not the reverse. Farther corrobora- 
tions of a close identity between the two countries in point 
of mere names, as in the Cretan Itanus, and biblical Etan or 
Ethan,—Cydon, the founder of that ancient part of Crete called 
Cydonia, and in name so ncarly resembling Sidon,—the Philis- 
tian metropolis, which we sometimes find termed Gaza, some- 
times Minoa, from the early Cretan monarch Minos, these, with 
other such subsidiary illustrations, we pass over. Was there a 
close identity of things as well as names between the two? this 
also is not wanting. The climate and productions of the two 
countries, as we shall hereafter see, were nearly similar: both 
were equally given to trade and colonizing : both were equally 
warlike, and perhaps nowhere 1s the identity between the two 
more complete, than in the weapons which both peculiarly used 
for warfare,—the arrow and the bow. On the celebrity of the 
ancient Cretans in this respect it 1s needless to quote Pauthor- 
ities; but as the Sacred Writings are read for higher purposes 
than the knowledge of such minutiz, and such minutiz may 
consequently have escaped the reader's observation, one or two 
proofs of Philistian or Cherethite skill in the use of these 
weapons may not be superfluous. In the fatal battle of 
Gilboa, which brought the first- occupant of the Israclitish 
throne to an untimely death, the foe opposed to him are 
alternately termed Philistines and archers, as if the two 
were almost convertible terms (1 Sam. xxxi. I—3.); nor are 
there wanting those, says the learned Bochart, who are of 
opinion, that in memory of this, the place where Saul was 
slain, borea fterwards the name of the Valley of the archer. 
So sensible was his royal successor of the destructive power of 
these weapons in the hands of his Philistine neighbours, that 
one of his first steps on mounting the throne appears to have 


b Cf. inf. 1321. See also Strab. 1. ro. Diodor. 1. V. 231. Theophr. H. Plant. 
LIV.c. 12. Plin. 1. XVI. c. 36. Lucan. ll. 3. 7. 
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been that of having his subjects instructed in their Cuse, 
and protecting his own person with a body-guard of such 
Cherethites or ¢archers. But we must hasten on from words to 
things. 

The identity of Crete, not merely with Canaan, but with 
that portion of it, where the investigation of a wine-god’s 
origin would make us most anxious to find it, being thus 
established, the path seems clear for looking after the three 
or four things, which we considered as almost necessary 
adjuncts to such a worship; but before this is done, a 
few preliminary observations must be allowed us on the re- 
ligious worship of Crete generally. Though the tendency 
of previous remarks has been to derive the earliest settlers 
in the modern Candia from one particular portion of the 
Pheenician coast, nothing was further from our thoughts than 
to derive them exclusively from that portion of the Mer- 
chant-land. If any doubt existed as to the miscellaneous 
nature of a Pheenician band of emigrants, as we formerly 
advanced, that doubt would be removed by the variety of 
inhabitants, the mixture of languages, and the quick succes- 
sion or amalgamation of religious worships which we find from 
the earliest periods prevailing in the isle of Crete. In the 
time of Homer not less than five distinct races are named as 
settled there, (Od. XIX. 172 sq.) each apparently speaking a 
different language, and each, it may be, in the possession of a 
different religious faith. That the two earliest of Cretan wor- 
ships came from Canaan, and bore a close relation to the two 
most predominant there, viz. the solar and the Bacchic, the 
names of the two deities presiding over them, and the myths 


ce 2 Sam. I. 18. ‘ Also he (David) bade them teach the children of Judah 
the use of the bow: behold it is written in the book of Jasher,’ i. e. written in 
authentic records, viz. the writings or books laid up in the temple. Cf. Parkh. 
and Gesen. in voc. 

4 Hence in such passages as the following (2 Sam. viii. 18. xv. 18. xx. 7. 
1 Kings i. 38. 44.) the word Cherethites is rendered by the Chaldee interpreter, 
archers. The Pelethites appear to have been roval couriew 
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connected with their histories, give sufficient indication. What 
was the ¢child-devouring Cretan Cronus, but another modifi- 
cation of the horrid Moloch-idol? or what outward charac- 
teristics do his ministering Titans bear but those of priests 
of a religion so terrible? The name of his consort Rhea, 
which etymologically imports a principle of fluidity, would be 
of itself sufficient to establish a close identity between her, the 
Canaanitish Shedim, and the Grecian Bacchus, did not Phry- 
gian myths step in to help out this association, by placing this 
Rhea before us as the actual foster-nurse of the Theban wine- 
god. (Non. Dion. |. 8.) Merely dropping this hint, to be 
taken up hereafter, we proceed with our general view of 
Cretan religions. That an island so circumstanced in regard 
to settlers should have remained long without great religious 
convulsions, was not to be expected. The earliest or best 
known came in the person of the Idean Zeus: and the difficulties 
connected with that revolution are clearly seen by the cautious 
manner in which it was brought about—the infant revolu- 
tionist being shifted from mount to mount, and cave to 
cave, his Curetes or priests ostensibly conforming to the wild 
music and orgic tumults of the Cronus-rites, till their schemes 
being fully ripe for execution, the Jovian dynasty was able to 
supplant that of fCronus. And what was the new worship of 
the Zeus Cretagenes or Idean Jove? When we look to 
the general character of the Curetes, the original intro- 
ducers of that worship—to such monarchs as Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, who favoured and fostered it, (the aspersions 
thrown upon the former by Grecian writers and dramatists, 
and the motives for such aspersions are too wells known to 

e Porph. de Abstin. II. 202. “Iorpos, év TH ouvaywyy Tay Kpyrixay bvoimy, 
gnol robs Koupiyras rd wadaidy re Kpdvy Ovew waidas. The fables of the Mino- 
taur, the tribute demanded of Athens, &c. all tend to the sume effect. 

f Hence perhaps the expression odAa, in Callimachus’s hymn to Jupiter, which 
Spanheim, with the Scholiast, renders dj:evas. 

OvAa 88 Kotpyrés ce wept xptAw wpxhoayro 
rebxea wenAfryovres, Kc. H. in Jov. 52. 


See also Strabo X. 715. 728, &c. 
& Plato in Minoe. Plutarch. in Theseo c. 16. 
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necd commemoration here); when we look to such beautiful 
characters as the Homeric Sarpedon and Idomeneus, the one 
third in descent from Minos, the other, though a leader of 
Lycian bands, yet by birth a Cretan, and according to some 
accounts, actual brother to the Cretan Minos; when we fur- 
ther consider in what manner this Zeus appears in Hellenic 
poetry, to the utter exclusion of the preceding dynasties of 
Uranus and Cronus, I cannot but persuade myself, that this 
purest form of Cretan worship, however speedily corrupted, 
came originally from Semitic settlers, the Cretan Zeus thus 
bearing some faint resemblance to the Jehovah of the Jewish 
people. Had the naval power of Minos (the first thalattocracy 
which the history of the world supplies) remained in full opera- 
tion, this worship would no doubt have better developed itself 
as well in Crete, as in the numerous adjoining isles depending 
on her; but the same fatal Sicilian expedition, (Herodot. VII. 
169, 170.) which broke the political power of Minos, broke 
also his means of enforcing or extending that worship of 
Idean Zeus, which he professed and favoured, and a syn 
cretistic religion, adapted to accommodate various faiths, 
appears speedily to have" followed, the consequences of 


h Of this syncretistic tendency in Cretan worship, we have a curious proof in 
the fragment of the Euripidean Kpires, preserved by Porphyry. The chonus af 
that piece was evidently composed of priests; in the fragment here referred to, 
their corypheus, addressing himself to Minos, observes, 


wyvdy 8¢ Bloy relvonev, et ob 

Abs "I8alou piorns yerdunr, 

xal vucriwdédou Zaypews Biords 

rds 7’ wuopdyous 8airas TeA€cas, 

5. myrpl 7’ dpelg Sq8as avarxwv, 

wal Kouphrwy 

Bdaxos exahOny doweis. 

wdrdeuxa 8 Exwy eluara petyw 

yévealy re Bporey xa) vexpoOjKns 
10. ob xpiyswrduevos, Thy 7 eupixwr 

Bpaow erréy reptaAaypat. 

Besides the multiplicity of deities, whom this speaker contrives to serve, his 


Orphic clothing, and his eschewal of puerperal and funeral occurrences, (v. oo 
not to be passed over without observation. 
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wineb, as far as the person of a wine-god is concerned, we now 
procesd to trace: 

Between the Homeric Sarpedon and the time when ‘the 
Frogs’ of Anstophanes was exhibited, no name of greater 
note occurs in Cretan history than that of Epimenides, a con- 
temporary of the Grecian Solon, and consequently of Pisistra- 
tus. And how had Cretan character fared in the interim ? 
Instead of the warhke bearing, the moral virtues, and high 
religous feelmg, which Homer evidently took pleasure in 
delineating as peculiarly belonging to the Cretan name, a wide 
and distressing change comes before us. ‘ Incessant liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies,” are the titles which this Cretan poet 
bestows upon his countrymen. As the person using these 
harsh epithets was, as we have shewn in a preceding i play, 
himeelf an impostor of the first grade, little attention would 
have been paid to such a declaration coming from such a 
quarter, had not one of the inspired writers set his seal upon 
the K declaration, and consequently given it a certain authen- 
ticity. And what had occasioned this deterioration in Cretan 
character? I know nothing so likely as the progress of that 
Bacchic worship, which I find every where the parent of si- 
milar circumstances; but to exhibit this fully, we must retrace 
our steps a little. That the worship of Idean Zeus (supposing 
that worship to have originated from Semitic settlers) had de- 
generated before the reign of Minos, is evident from the myths 
connected with the name of Cadmus. In those myths the 
Cretan Jove has already become a steer or solar god, seeking 
in the person of Europa, and from the great idol-land, (Creuz. 
Symb. II.) an Ashera or an Astarte, a moon, a vinous, or, it 
may be, a pleasure-goddess, to share his religious throne. 


! Preface to Clouds. 

k We are indebted to St. Paul (Epist. ad Tit. i. 12.), who appears to have 
been a reader of the Greek dramatists (1 Cor. xv. 33) as well as Greek poetry 
generally (Acts xvii. 28.), for the preservation of this hexameter fragment of 
Epimenides. The hexameter itself (Kpires de) Yetora:, xaxd Onpla, yarrdpes 
&gyal) not improbably occurred in the poem on Minos and Rhadamanthus, which 
Diogenes Laertias ascribes to Epimenides, (I. 112.) 

f 
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How so intelligent and upright a monarch as the Cretan 
Minos might have rectified all this, it is now impossible to 
say;—the syncretistic form of worship had already com- 
menced, and did our limits admit, it would now become our 
business to observe at full length that portion of it, which 
connected the Idean Zeus with the Bacchus-Zagreus. 

Difficult as the Cretan myths are in general to solve, (and 
when we consider the various peoples settled in that island, 
the extensive traffic and distant colonization pursued by them, 
the variety of religious opinions thus necessarily imbibed 
abroad, and all necessarily mixing, more or less, with the 
many religious faiths at home, the difficulty is easily accounted 
for,) that; of the 'Bacchus-Zagreus is confessedly among the 
most difficult, because in addition to the difficulties already 
stated, those of secret and mystic worship begin here appa- 
rently to operate upon us; I say apparently, because though 
the Euripidean fragment just quoted would entitle us to 
affirm that mystic rites commenced in Crete with the wor- 
ship of Idean Jove, (its mode of introduction, as we have 
described it, almost necessarily engendering secret worship,) 
yet it may be that the dramatic poet has transferred to the 
times of Minos the Cretan mysteries of his own day. 

The consideration of this, however, and many other matters 
connected with the Bacchus-Zagreus, would draw us too far 
from the practical matters connected with another Bacchus, to 
which we are hastening ; and if we have drawn attention to the 


1 In Mythic lore the Bacchus-Zagreus is the son of the Cretan Jupiter by 
Persephon?, and his history as follows. While yet an infant, and while the 
Curetes, or priests of Jupiter, are dancing round him, the Titans come stealthily 
upon the child, put into his hands some toys and playthings; and while his 
attention is taken up with these trifles, contrive to tear him in pieces. The 
quivering heart is taken from the body by Athené, who thenceforth obtains the 
name of Pallas (ard rot wdAAew) ; the rest of the limbs are put into a caldron by 
the Titans and boiled. The smell of the flesh thus boiled attracts the attention 
of Jupiter, who destroys the assassins with his thunderbolts, at the same time 
giving the mangled limbs of Zagreus to Apollo for burial. The latter executes 
the office assigned him by burying them on mount Parnassus. Clem. Alexand. 
Protrept. p. 15. Nonn. Dionys. VI. 174, sq. 
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subject at all, it is chiefly for the purpose of adverting to cer- 
tain views taken up by the learned Creuzer (Symbol. III. 
382 sq.) in relation to Bacchic mystic rites, in which, if 
I may be permitted to say so generally without entering 
into proofs, this eminent scholar does not appear to distin- 
guish so accurately as he should have done between the 
Theban Bacchus and the Cretan Zagreus. If the Idean Jove 
were what we have supposed him to be, an offshoot from 
Semitic worship, I can easily conceive that amidst the esoteric 
or mystic doctrines of the Bacchus-Zagreus, whichever of the 
two they were, much might have been contained of that noble 
and lofty character, which this great scholar professes to 
find m the mysteries of the Theban or Attic Bacchus; but 
that the latter did contain them, neither the nature of the 
authorities on which the learned symbolist relies, as will be 
hereafter explained, nor the general character of a Grecian 
wine-god, will allow us for a moment to suppose. Quitting 
then the speculative Bacchus, as the Cretan Zagreus may well 
be termed, we turn to a Bacchus of a less abstruse nature, and 
to the usual entertainments connected with his worship. 

How soon a wine-god found his way into the modern 
Candia, we are not exactly prepared to say. In the earliest of 
Cretan worships we found a goddess bearing a name, which in 
itself bore every outward mark of a fluid principle, and which 
in the myths of a country closely connected with Crete made 
her the wine-god’s foster-mother. Was the god himself likely 
to be long absent under such circumstances? Where in fact 
should a Chemosh more readily have transplanted him- 
self ? In deliciousness of climate and general fertility of 
soil, in all proofs of abundant fruitfulness, corn, wine, oil, 
milk, and honey, the testimony of ™antiquity gives us reason 
to believe, that the isle of Crete was only inferior to the land 
of Canaan itself. That a wine-god, whenever he did make 
his way into Crete, speedily superseded the Deity, considered 


m Hom. Od. XIX. 173. Theoph. H. Pl. HI. 17.6. IX. 16. 3. Pliny XXV. 
8. Martial XIII. 103. Athen. X. 440. f. 
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most native to the place, many conspiring circumstances allow 
us to suppose. Place such a god, instead of the Zeus Creta- 
genes, on the loftiest of Cretan mountains; and far or near,— 
in adjoining isles, or in the bosom of his own,—in persons, 
places, products, myths, what does he find but more or less rela- 
tion to himself? Does his eye turn northward? he beholds the 
isle of Naxos, and bethinks him of the dearest of his many loves. 
Does that eye advance still further north? it beholds the off- 
spring of those loves swaying the fruitful fields of the well- 
known Chios, and in the name of Gnopion, giving clear proof 
who was his sire. Staphylus, Peparethus, Gino, CEnotropa, 
(Diod. V. 62.) Euanthes, (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. III. 997.) 
Andros, (Pausan. VI. 26.) who that has the least knowledge 
of the Greek language need be told that in each and all of these 
names, or the myths connected with them, more or less refer- 
ence to a wine-god is intended? and nearer home it is still the 
same. Is it nothing that we find at the north-east corner of 
Crete a little cluster of islands, bearing the significant name 
of Dionystades, or that in her interior are found such equally 
significant names of towns, as Ampelos, Eleuthera or Eleu- 
therna, the first name implying the vine in its natural 
state, the last that deliverance from mental cares or civil 
servitude,—which the propagators of Bacchic worship ever 
took care to promulgate as among the immediate blessings 
of its introduction ?— But of a wine-god’s presence in the 
isle of Crete there can be no doubt; the question is, did he 
bring with him those adjuncts of which we are in search— 
music, song, the dance, mimetic exhibitions—and did each 
and all of these bear something like the impress which a 
Moabitish, or, as we shall take leave to term him, a Pheenician 
Chemosh, might be expected to set upon them? Let us take 
them in order, and see what information ancient authorities 
afford on each, but here as elsewhere lamenting the want of 
books to assist us fully in our search. 

That the word music, when applied to ancient times, is 
to be taken in a far wider and more important sense than any 
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thing implied in the modern acceptation of the word, we have 
on former occasions endeavoured to impress strongly on the 
reader’s mind. To know what were the prevailing religious 
feelings of any ancient community, or whether its manners 
were in a state of purity or corruption, one of the surest 
guides is to examine its musical instruments and musical 
nomes or measures. Of the former, the two most characteristic 
were the flute and harp: the first the accompaniment of all that 
was wild, tumultuous, and fanatic in religious worship, the 
other the accompaniment of all that was the reverse: the differ- 
ence nowhere manifesting itself so strongly as in the respective 
worships of Bacchus and Apollo, the first naturally the idol of 
the people, the second preferred by the noble and the "intel- 
lectual. But all this has been explained too strongly and 
illustrated too fully in the notes to the following drama, to 
render it necessary to dwell upon the subject here. ‘The ques- 
tion: is, was flute-music prevalent in Crete? If Crete derived 
its birth from the land, which we have supposed, it certainly 
might have derived flute-music from it also; the very name of 
Adonis, so familiar in Pheenician myths, implying according 
to some writers neither more nor less than a flute (Creuz. 
Symb. III. °488) ; his other title, Gingras, implying a flute- 
melody. That among the noisy instruments, which celebrated 
the cruel rites of the Cretan Cronus, the flute bore a predomi- 
nant part, we have the assurance of Strabo (X. 715, &c.) ; that 
the passion for it had not expired under the Minoic pre- 
ference for the worship of Idean Jove, may be collected from 
the fact, that so dear was this instrument to one of the monarch’s 


n A little anecdote told by Elian of the flute-player Satyrus deserves insertion. 
Adrupos 5 abAnrhs Aplrrwvos tov piroadpov wodAdxis Ixpodro, kal KxnAovueros 
dx tay Acyoudvey, éxércyer, 

el ph dye 1dde rédka pacing ev wup) Oeiny ; 
rovs abdods aiserrdépevos, xal rpdrov Tivd Thy réxyny expavrl(av wapaBorf 7 xpos 
girdovoplay. Var. Hist. ITI. 33. 

© See also some curious accounts in the same writer on a species of philosophical 
music prevalent in Egypt, and such as we should have expected to find among 
the Canaanitish Chemarim. f 
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sons, that more than one of them was deposited with him in 
his °grave. That as Bacchic worship grew more in vogue, 
flute-music should still more advance, was in the nature of 
things; and hence, when the great musical change took place 
in Greece, and even Doric states, so naturally inclined to 
Apollo-worship, began to lay aside the harp, it 1s no wonder 
that we find one of the noblest of Doric states applying to 
Crete for instructions in that Pmusic. 

From Cretan music we proceed to her songs. If the former 
bore no absolutely discreditable character, it 1s to be feared, 
from a passage in the following drama, that the same cannot 
be predicated of her songs, and her dances are clearly open to 
still more objection ; what else could be expected, if both pro- 
ceeded from a Canaanitish source? But to explain this more 
minutely. On the Greek stage, as has been elsewhere shewn, 
(infr. 1288.) monodies, or songs by a single person, were of 
rare occurrence; the singing which took place in Grecian 
dramas being that of a chorus more or less numerous. In the 
following drama, however, where Euripides always appears as 
a partisan of Bacchic worship, that tragedian is stigmatized as 
deserting the usual custom and indulging in monodic songs, 
(infr. 813.)—the epithet Cretan being attached tothem. Why 
this epithet ? If we recollect the stories which the Greeks con- 
nected with the names of the Cretan Pasiphaé, Taurus, 
Pheedra, &c. and further observe that the dramatic A@schylus, 
into whose mouth this taunt at Eunpidean monodies is put, 
perpetually upbraids his rival with the looseness and indecency 
of his muse, I think there can be little doubt that Cretan and 
lascivious are here meant to be convertible terms, an opinion 
which will gather strength, when we come to consider the 
Cretan dance. 

The word dance, as applied to Crete, throws us upon a very 
fruitful subject, but we restrict ourselves to two among her 

o Plutarch. non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. X. 544. See also Apollodor. 


WI. 15. 7. 
P Plutarch. de Musica, 658, &c. Lucian. de Saltat. 
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many saltatory movements,—the pyrrhic and the hyporcheina. 
As the first occurs for illustration in the following notes (infr. 
145-), nothing more need be said of it here: the second, 
belonging entirely to our present subject, must be explained 
more largely. The word hyporchema of itself implies a 
dance to some accompaniment; the accompaniment being 
implied m the first of its four syllables, the dance itself 
in the last dthree. The reader's first impression will natu- 
rally be that that accompaniment was one of music only. 
Music did certainly accompany the hyporchema, and that 
music was the ‘flute; thus at once in some degree identifying 
the dance itself with Bacchic rites: but this is far from being 
all that the word hyporchema implies. ‘To the dance and music 
we have to add words sung by the person dancing, and that 


@ ‘Tadépxnpe 82, rd per’ dexhoews dBduevor péros erdyero. Kal yap of radaiol 
why id Grrl ris pera wodAdais dAduBavoy. Procli Chrestom. ap. Gaisf. p. 384. 
x As nothing connected with dramatic literature in Athens is foreign to the 

purpose of the present play, I shall doubtless be excused for the insertion of one of 
the oldest fragments, now extant, connected with that literature. It is an hypor- 
chema of Pratinas, the successor of Thespis, expressive of his indignation at an 
innovation which was taking place, vis. that of the chorus singing in subordina- 
tion to the flute, instead of the flute piping to the chorus. 

Tls 5 OdpuBos Be; ri rdde 7a xopedpara ; 

tls BBpis Euorey ex) Atcovverdda wodurdraya OupéAay ; 

duds duds 5 Bodusos’ 

dud Sef eAaBeiy, dud Sef warayeiy 

as” Spe Obuevoy werd Naiddey, 

old re xtbxvoy Kyorra 

wourrSrrepoy dros. 

vay doiday xaréoras ov Miepts Baclae’> 6 8 abrAds 

Sorrepoy xopevéras. 

wal ydp dof twnpéras xéyov udvoy, 

Ovpaydyos re wvypaxlas vdeov Odre: wap’ olvov 

Eupeva: orparnAdras. 

waie Toy Spuvalov woiuxlAou rpoayéxovra, 

gadye roy bAcotavAoKdAapoy, 

AaAoBapuwapapedcpvOuoBdray 

Ovwarpurdyw Séuas wexrAacpévoy. 

Hy Bort Ie vor Fekid 

xal wodds Siappipa, Opa Bod:0tpaufe 

xurcdxa:r’ Bvat, Exove 

Tay duay Adpiov xopelay. 

Athen. XIV. 619, c. 
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these were not of the chastest description, may be collected as 

well from what has been already observed, as from. the nature of 
the dance itself. What then was the nature of the dance? 

Aristocles in Athenzeus (XIV. 630, e.) tells us that it was of the 

same kind as the cordax, that indecent dance connected with 

*Bacchic worship, which Aristophanes, as we have seen in a 

former play (Nub. 521.), endeavoured to banish entirely from 

the Attic stage, and for which his two rewards have been, that 
among his contemporaries he perilled his whole dramatic career 

by so doing, while posterity, knowing little of the causes out of 
which dramatic representations grew in Athens, and wanting 
the means of comparing the comedian’s works with those 

of predecessors or contemporaries, have, and not altogether 
unreasonably, considered him as the inventor or fosterer of 
things, of which he was in fact the determined opponent as far 
as he dared be so. That this dance belonged from the earliest 

‘periods to Crete, and was from that island made known to 

Greece, 1s evident from a declaration of Athenzeus (V. 181, 

b.), who states that all hyporchemata bore for this very reason 

the name of Cretan. Putting all these things together, the 

origin, as far as Grecian testimony goes, of the dance itself in 

Crete, the nature of the dance, perhaps the words adapted 

to it, and the early connexion of the isle with Philistia, there 

can be little doubt, I think, that we have here a dance suited 

to the licentious Canaanites, and still in some degree remain- 

ing, where we had most reason to expect to find it, among the 

dancing-girls of Egypt, India, and Spain, with all which places 

the Merchant-land had well-known and continued traffic and 

intercourse, and to the two latter of ‘which, as well as to Crete 

and Greece, her vessels in all probability carried it. 


8 How closely Sophocles considered the Bacchic and the Cretan dances as allied, 
is evident from a passage in his Ajax (7oo.), where Pan is invoked, 3rws Néow 
Kydéor dpxtpar’ ...idyp. 

t A wine-god seems at first sight as little germane to the soil of the Ganges- 
reverencing Hindoos, as a band of Muses to the land of Baotia. Whence then 
do we find such a god there, not only with the dancing accompaniment just men- 
tioned, but with every other adjunct of Grecian Baocchic worship-~a satyr-crew— 
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But the accompaniments to this Cretan dance do not end 
here. Besides the person singmg and dancing, the explana- 
tions given of the hyporchema by ancient "writers oblige us 
to add a second person, whose business it was by mimicry 
and action to explain the words sung; and of what kind 
this mimicry would be, it is unnecessary to state, after what 
has been smd of the dance itself, and the words most pro- 
bably sung to it. How far this indirect proof of a mimetic dance 
among the ancient Canaanites will allow us to suppose something 
like a drama among then, is left for the reader to judge: if he 
thinks such a mimetic dance to be but a slender approach to 
dramatic representation, he will do well to peruse Lucian’s 


flute-uvasio—phallic rites—a * drama, &c.: the god too in some of his names bear- 
ing so close a resemblance to those by which he was known in Greece, and that of 
Emancipator among the rest ? (see references given sup. p. xxiii.) A little further 
examination will, in connexion with the above theory, not only, I think, afford a 
solution of all this, but evince that the progress of Bacchic worship was not 
akhrcaye, as Bochart and Creuzer believe, from east to west, but in this case the 
very reverse. As the largest trading ships among ourselves are called [ndiamen, 
so it appears that the larger Pheenician vessels were, by an idiomatic phrase, 
termed ships of Tharshish, and a fleet of them a navy of Tharshish ; (1 Kings x. 22.) 
ships of this size having, no doubt, first been employed in prosecuting the distant 
voyage to Tartessus in Spain. (See Gesenius in voc. also Wells’s Geog. I. 72.) 
How early they were employed in prosecuting the still more distant voyage to 
India, (and that the scriptural Ophir was some part of the East Indies is evident, 
not only from the length of time consumed in the voyage, but still more from the 
nature of the articles brought back,) does not appear: that they went there in 
the reign of Solomon is certain: and what, among other commodities, even if he 
had not been preceded in such a freight, would his ships carry there, in return for 
gold, silver, tvory, apes, and peacocks ? The whole tenor of our preceding remarks 
is a sufficient reply: and had the Greeks under Alexander possessed the same 
sources of information that we do, they would have been less astonished than they 
were at finding the same Bacchic fables in the farthest east as they found among 
themeelves. I must not conclude this note without observing that the epithet Tar- 
shish, or Tartesian, as implying great magnitude, occurs in the following drama 
(inf. 448.) among the dig words, which so laughably frighten the Aristophanic 
Bacchus into fits. 

= Athen. I. 15, d. xal fori 4) roudbrn Spxnors (hyporchema sc.), plunots Tov 
bud vijs Adtews épunvevopdvey xpaypdrov. 

® The only Hindoo drama known to the present writer is the ‘‘ Sacontala,” 
translated by sir W. Jones. Have Sanscrit scholars no materials for tracing the 
previous progress of the Hindoo stage, and thus throwing light upon the Attic, 
frem the Dithyrambic ode to the regular drama, and more particularly on the 
usages of that portion of it, termed the Old Comedy ? 
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treatise ‘“‘de Saltatione,” and he will there find not only the 
sort of subjects which in a Cretan or Canaanitish hyporchema 
might probably be selected for exhibition, but such proofs of 
the wonderful extent to which such an exhibition might be 
carried, that the necessity for an oral drama seems almost to 
have been superseded by it. How far again the Cretan hypor- 
chema would serve to settle conflicting Sicilian and Grecian 
claims as to priority in originating dramatic representations, 
demands a greater knowledge of Cretan colonization than I 
possess ; but from the references which I have seen to Hoécks 
‘Kreta’ in continental writers, (and of which occasional use has 
been made in the foregoing remarks,) it 1s not improbable that 
some information on the subject may be found in a work which 
ought to be, and perhaps is, among the most interesting of 
recent publications. | 

We have now gone through almost every adjunct, whether 
of persons or of things, connected with Bacchic worship in 
Athens, and every one of them we have found, as the declara- 
tion of Herodotus had led us to suspect we should, either on 
the soil of Canaan itself, or in countries so closely connected 
with that soil, that what is said of the one may be almost 
predicated of the other. Is it asked, why some of the 
more revolting practices connected with solar or Bacchic wor- 
ship are permitted in some degree to meet our eye in the 
Sacred Writings, while a close veil is thrown over the exterior 
decorations, which helped to conceal their real turpitudes ? 
Surely the answer is a very easy one. That Volume, so easy 
and simple, when we look into it to know what we are to 
do, so difficult, and often requiring such immense appliances 
of learning, when we wish to ascertain from it what on many 
points we are to think,—and looking to the probationary 
purposes of life, can there be a moment's doubt, why that 
double ¥ arrangement has been made?—that Volume, already 


v The scriptural doctrine on this subject, in which the thinking and more eru- 


dite portion of the world are so deeply interested, has been laid down by the most 
learned of the apostles, (1 Cor. iii. 10-15.) but in idiomatic phrases and construc- 
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in the hands of a great portion of mankind, is eventually 
destined to be in the hands of all; and was it for its holy 
penmen to do what human writers are sometimes found to 
do—depicture in glowing colours that which they affect to 
condemn, and thus propagate the mischief which they pre- 
tend to extirpate? All things considered, there seem but 
little bounds which we are obliged to place as to the progress 
and splendour of ancient Canaan in literature, in arts or 
sciences, and none to those refinements, accomplishments, and 
graces of society, which some seem to consider as the only 
proof of high civilisation that need be looked for—but almost 
the whole of this the Scriptures, as wise in what they withhold 
as in what they impart, leave to be collected from other sources. 
A few hints alone escape, and it is the undoubted business 
of learned men to profit by those hints, and sifting the matter 


tions, with which ordinary scholarship may be supposed not intimately acquainted. 
(See Schleusn. in voc. wip, and cf. Bloomf. in loco.) Having laid the true founda- 
tion of Christianity in the scriptural life and doctrines of its author (the name of 
the latter being put in idiomatic Greek for the former), the Sacred Writer pro- 
ceeds to advert in one continued metaphor to two different species of edifice 
which he foresaw would be raised upon that foundation; the one of costly mar- 
bles, richly ornamented with gold and silver, the other of mere wood, with still 
humbler adjuncts, but neither possessed of any certain value, till it has been tested 
by means of fire—i.e. by the processes of criticism in this world, and investiga- 
tions still more searching in another. Does the structure, whether stone or wood, 
“abide” both these fiery trials? A proportionate reward will be assigned the 
builder (yso@d» Ampera:). Does it consume under these two tests? All hope of 
reward to the framer of the structure is lost ((npus@foera: sc. uic8ov) ; but himself 
shall escape: but how? Asa man escapes through a raging conflagration (és 3:2 
supds), the person intact, but all else consumed ; the escape itself, however,—and 
here lies the momentous consideration,—being contingent on a doctrine previously 
laid down (v. 10), viz. that every heed has been taken, before the structure, what- 
ever its kind, has been laid on such a foundation: in other words, that no inter. 
pretation has been put on the Sacred Writings, on which an inward conviction 
did not assure its author, that though incapable of actual demonstration, still it 
bore such fair marks of probability, as entitled him to lay it before his fellow-men 
for examination. It is thus that the most secluded scholar is as closely brought 
into the great category of probation, as the busiest man, who mixes in the world’s 
throng, and at first sight seems most exposed to its temptations ; and young men, 
anxious it may be to possess themselves of that erudition which apparently 
lays the world at their feet, and enables them for a time to place what interpreta- 
tions they please on matters of the utmost moment, cannot be too strongly apprized 
of the responsibilities under which the possession of such an engine lays them. 
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to the utmost, to lay the results of their inquiries before their 
fellow-men, that the world may know to what it 1s indebted for 
the progress of Christianity ; but such hints excepted, the 
Sacred Volume furnishes nothing more than might have been 
expected from it—an enumeration plain, bare, and undis- 
guised, (Levit. xviii.) of the vices, which ‘fulness of bread” 
and “dwelling at ease” are too often apt to breed, and a stern 
admonition, that where such vices are practised, the very earth 
shall vomit out its inhabitants. Why should it do more? The 
vine of Greece has its hues on which it is not safe for the eye 
to dwell too closely; but for the land, out of which it came, 
as we have seen, by transplantation, “ her vine was of the fields 
of Gomorrah ; their grapes gall, their clusters bitter: their 
wine the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps.” 
(Deut. xxx. 32.) 

In entering upon a theme, which we now to our regret 
close, something like a bribe was thrown out to the reader to 
induce him to follow us into those etymological remarks, with 
which we knew the inquiry must abound, and which are in 
general so little palatable; but we did not make provision for 
the ambrosial draught, which our own appetite would require, 
before we could, after subjects so deeply interesting, descend 
to matters of more ordinary import: much, however, yet re- 
mains to be explained, before the business of the following 
drama can be thoroughly appreciated; paths, comparatively 
untrodden, yet lie before us, in which if we appear to tread 
boldly, we shall also be found to tread cautiously, accounting 
for every step that we take, and asking the reader no longer to 
follow us, than till some wiser than ourselves (and such an 
one will doubtless soon be found) shall put him and us into 
a path still more secure. 

Having lingered so long upon the spot, where, in conformity 
with Herodotus, we suppose the Bacchic worship to have had 
its birth, we must leave it to future opportunities to exhibit 
that worship in conflict with other religious faiths, and more 
particularly with that purer Apollo-worship, with which 
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it was ever found most at “variance. At presemt we con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that wherever we trace it,—from 
the banks of the Ganges to those of the Hebrus, from the 
northern coasts of Thrace to the most southern parts of 
Greece,—we find it a religion of * dissension, Y blood, licentious- 
ness, and < cruelty; a religion appealing for ever to the passions, 
mstead of the reason, and to the passions more particularly 
of the weaker sex, (Creuz. Symb. III. 87. 171. 194-6.) to 
whose hands its secret rites were, I believe, exclusively com- 
mitted. Monarchs and magistrates trembled at its name, as 
well they might ; for on the god’s banners were borne the 
fates of such of them as had dared to oppose its progress ; 
Eastern and Ethiopian princes—Orontes, * Deriades, > Gigon 
—defeated—slain ; the Thracian Orpheus torn to pieces by 
female hands, Lycurgus rent asunder by horses, Pentheus 
sacrificed by a mother’s hands. To the virtuous females of 
royal houses, Bacchic language was not less appalling: it told 
of the phrensied daughters of the Argive © Proetus, of the 


w The reader who wishes to work this out for himself, will find the following 
references of service : Creuz. Symb. I. 276. 301. 584.728. II. 269. III. 111-13. 
152. 160-1-3-4-5-6-8. 172-4. 193. 213. 376-7. 331. 348. 386. 478. IV. 244. 
Dionys. 240. 297. 300-5-6. 

x Hence perhaps one of his epithets, * Melanegis, (Pausan. Corinth. c. 35.) 
an epithet which he shares in common with the Erinyes, or Furies. 

Y Bdocape xa) Baxxed, roAvévupe, xavroduydora, 
bs tipeow xalpes, #3 alpars. Orph. h. 45. 

£ The human sacrifices offered to Bacchus—and instances of them are found as 
late as the age of Themistocles (Plut. vit. c. XIII. cf. Creuz. Symb. ITI. 102. 
474.)—shew an evident connexion between him and the Phenician sun-god 
Moloch. The eating of raw flesh by his votaries, and which gave the god 
the epithets apnorhs and wuddis (Creuz. Symb. III. 333. 387-8.), was perhaps 
a substitution for these sacrifices. 

a Nonni Dionysia, XL. 60, sq. 

> Stephanus Byzantius in voc. Piywvos: Tiywvos wéAis Opduns xpocexhs TH 
MadAtep, 5 wodlrns, yrydvios, dxd Plyovos Tot Al@idroav Baclrews ds Atorboy 
irrhtn. 

¢ Ovid. Metam. IX. 


® The French translators of Pausanias observe in a note: ‘‘ Bacchus Mélan- 
égis, comme qui dircit, Bacchus 2 la noire égide. Ce surnom convient fort & un 
dieu qui excite si souvent des querelles et des séditions.” 
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Theban Agavé, with her son’s mangled head upon a pole; 
of the Mineides, forgetting the firat laws of nature, and 
feasting on the flesh of their own ‘children. Which of the 
three great tragic poets, and for what purpose, brought one 
of the most appalling of these tales before an Attic audience, 
we shall see hereafter ; at present our pictures must be of a 
general nature. In the world of intellectual as well as political 
greatness, its consequences, if less terrible in outer aspect, 
were not less mischievous in inner effect. The philosopher it 
stopped in his career with a “ Thus far, but no farther— 
you may speculate in morals, and other theories as much as 
you please, so long as my institutions and my code of morals 
are left untouched, but meddle not with «them:” while the 
dramatist, and more particularly the comic dramatist, was 
told, “ Your very profession derives its charter from me: 
fulfil the terms of that charter, and I patronise; resist, and I 
crush fyou.” To the populace, however, of both sexes, the 
wine-god’s worship came under more specious colours: to the 
rougher sex it proclaimed respite from &Slabour, and a sort 
of equality with wealthier neighbours; to the more tender 
sex it offered deliverance from domestic © seclusion, and for a 
time at least unlimited freedom: could such a worship an- 
nounce its author otherwise than as a Liberator (EAev@épwos), 


a Ibid. 1V. 

e Hence Plato, when legislating for his imaginary commonwealth, is obliged to 
admit of drinking to excess at the Dionysiac festivals, (wivew 8 els u€Ony obre BA- 
AoOl wou wpéwet, wAhy ev rais Tov Toy olvoy Bdvros Oeou. Eoprais, 6 Legg. 775, b.); 
and Aristotle, while forbidding offensive plays and works of art on account of the 
young, is obliged to except such as the Bacchic festivals required. (Polit. VII. 15. 
(17), 8.) 

f How nearly Aristophanes was crushed by making such a resistance, we have 
already had occasion to remark. 

s Eurip. Bacch. 377. sq. 421. 771. 

h Hence the language of the wine-god himself in the “ Bacch»” of Euripides: 
35. xal way 7d OA owdpua Kadpuelov, Saa: | yuvaixes foay, eéunva Sepdrey: and 
his Chorus, when speaking of their fellow-worshippers: 116. eis Spos, els Spos, 
tyOa udver | Ondavyevhs SxAos, | ag” lorav, wapd nepxlBer 1° | olarpyOels Asevboy. 
217. Mev6. 218. yuvainas ... Sdpmar’ exAedrorwéva: | wAaoraios Baxxelaiow ev 3d 
Bacnlors | Spec God lew, Tov vewor! Saluova | Ardvucoy, Saris ear), Tiuchoas xopors. 
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an Emancipator! (Avovws), the revolutionizing Bacchus (»éos 
A.évvcos)? To say of such a species of religion that it was 
essentially democratic in its nature, is surely no incorrect ex- 
preasion ; from what accidental causes it became essentially 
linked with the democracy of Athens, “ growing with its 
growth, and strengthening with its strength,” will form the 
inquiry of another portion of our «labours; our more im- 
mediate business is to see, why Aristophanes, as he indirectly 
made Atschylus the poet of Eleusinian rites, so he set his 
seal, as it were, upon Euripides as the poet of Bacchic ones ; 
but some previous observations must prepare the way for that 
consideration. 

From the foregoing pages, or the notes attached to them, 
it has appeared that after all that has been said or written 
on the subject of Eleusinian Mysteries, two things only can be 
affirmed of them with certainty, viz. that they declared the soul 
to be immortal, and taught a future state of rewards and 
punishments. That every thing shewn and done in those holy 
rites (and that some things were shewn and done as well as 
said can hardly be !doubted) would be in conformity with 
declarations so solemn, seems a just and natural conclusion. 
The epithet therefore which Aristophanes attaches to these 
solemnities is just what we should expect; he styles them 
(infr. v. 371.) “ chaste mysteries” (4yva dpyia). Not so, many 

i For a singular derivation of the Latin term Liber for Bacchus by Varro, 
see Creuzer’s Dionys. p. 240. For allusions to the various terms here mentioned 
by Creuzer himself, see Symb. II]. 95. 110. 219. 384. 407. IV. 599. 

& See Appendix on the subjects of Thespis and Pratinas. 

' A few proofs out of many are here given: Lysias de Andocide 107, 38. obros 
yap dvdbs croAdy, uipotpevos Ta lepd credeixyve Tois duvfros Kal ele TH Pov 7a 
dxdppyra. Plutarch VII. 258. ds of reAodpevor nar’ dpxas dv BopiBy xa) Boj xpds 
GAAhAous curlact, Spwpevov 8 Kal Becxvupdvor trav lepav x.r.é. Id. de Isid. 
c. 68. Bet xpds radra Adyor ex pirocoglas pvorayoryoy dvadaBdrras bciws S:avo- 
eicbas Taw Acyouevey xa) Spawpevooy cxacroy. Galen de usu Part. VIT. 14. p. 469. 
wpécexe Tolvvy nal roy vow uaddAov # efrore pvotueros *EAcvolyia wal ZapoOpquia 
an EdAyp rid rererhy kylay Bros FoGa xpds Tois Spwpevois Te Kal Aeyouevors 
bud raiv lepoperréy. Procli Comment. in Alcib. p. 61. dowep dy tais dyurdras 
Tésv Teorey apoyyourra: ray Spapévay xaraxrftes ris, al uty 8d ray Neyoue- 
yey, al 88 8: ray Oecxyipeven K.7. é. 
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of the Christian Fathers. They are lavish of opprobrious epi- 
thets for the indecencies uttered or displayed "in them. Was 
the Attic poet wrong then in his epithet, or the Futhers of 
the Church right in their denunciations? Or is there any way 
of reconciling the two; of shewing that what might be true 
even in the days of Aristophanes, was not true when Tatian 
and Tertullian, Chrysostom and Theodoret, and, above all, 
the learned Clemens of Alexandria, thundered out their ana- 
themas against Eleusinian rites, and—what is of much con- 
sequence in our view of the matter—that in those anathemas 
the Christian Fathers did not confound Bacchic and Eleu- 
sinian rites, as their language might on some occasions lead 
us to suspect, but that they spoke of the latter (for to 
them they generally confine their observations) as they found 
them, either from having before conversion been themselves 
partakers in those rites, or what would be nearly equivalent, 
from having learnt the nature of them from persons converted 
by their zeal to a purer faith? Such a means, I think, may 
not only be found for reconciling Aristophanes and the Fathers 
of the Church, but also for throwing considerable light on the 
following drama, and the religious condition of the times when 
that drama was exhibited,—a condition which certainly does 
not afford a more gratifying spectacle than that which pre- 
sented itself, when the oratory, philosophy, dramatic literature, 
and general politics of the period were passed rapidly before 
the reader's eyes at the commencement of this Introduction. 
It is to the Russian scholar "Ouvaroff, that we are, I 


m One or two specimens will be quite sufficient. (Gregor. Nas. XXXIX.626,d. 
ob Képn ris wap’ Suiv apwd(era:  Anuiyrnp xAavarai—«al ra dy woses, TA St 
adoxe:. Aloxydvopa: yp juépg Sovva: Thy vuxrds redrerhy’ oldey 'EXqvels rave 
xal of rev cuscrepévar txdwra:. Theodoret. Therap. VII. 885. & radreus 
vais durytpecs way elBos dxodactas dems eroAparo’ xal vip al reAeral ant va 
Bpyia ra robray elxey alviyyata, Toy Kréva piv f) "EAcvols, } padAayeryla St rly 
parrAdby «.7r.é. M. de Sacy, who has controverted some opinions of St. Creix on 
this subject (I. 319. II. 13.), was not aware of that amalgamation of Bacchic and 
Eleusinian rites, which explains so many of these apparent incongruities. 

n See his learned and elegant Essay on the “ Mysteries of Eleusis.” 
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believe, first. indebted for the observation, that at some period, 
the era of which he. does. not attempt to fix, the secret wor- 
ship .of Bacchus.had been united in Athens with the secret 
worship of Cerea;, the difference between the two, as he 
justly observes, being the same as the difference which exists 
between “the unbridled force of savage lifo, and the civili- 
zation of well-regulated society.” But when he proceeds fur- 
ther to consider the “Iacchus” of the present play as the 
“‘ Bacchus” thus engrafted into the, mysteries of Eleusis, the 
learned writer appears to me not only to throw difficulties in 
the way of s proper understanding of the play itself, but to 
have misunderstood the ancient mythologist and poet, from 
whose Pwritings he first ingeniously derived this notion of an 
amalgamation of Bacchic and Eleusinian rites, and what is 
more, to be at variance with writers of still greater antiquity 
and value, when, instead of expressing themselves loosely as 
they often did, when speaking of a deity bearing so many 
names as Bacchus, they were compelled (as we shall presently 
find the case to be with Cicero) by the nature of their argu- 
ment to state precisely what Bacchus they meant. We shall 
first address ourselves to the Dionysiacs of Nonnus. 


© To point to one or two minutie. One distinguishing mark of the The- 
ben Bacchus was the ivy; that of the Eleusinian Iacchus is the myrtle (infr. 
g20.): (Claudian, by giving him a crown of ivy (de Rapt. Pros. I. 5. 16.), 
violates costume, as St. Croix observes). Again ;—if Iacchus had been the Theban 
Dionysus under another name, would not other attributes of the latter have been 
foond with his representative—the thyrsus, the fawn-skin, the narthex, &c. 
(Cf. infr. p. 265. 0q.)f? &. Croix, though not free from mistakes upon this matter, 
has seen it generally in a far more proper point of view. After having discussed 
what concerned the daughter of Ceres in regard to Eleusinian Mysteries, as 
well as various matters relative to her son Iacchus, and to Bacchus, son of Jupiter 
and Semelt, the learned writer remarks: “In the comedy of Aristophanes, 
entitled the Frogs, this latter god is supposed to meet the Chorus of persons ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of Ceres, who sing the hymn in honour of Lacchus, in which 
hymn there is not the least reference to the Theban Bacchus. This latter appears 
to listen very tranquilly, without taking any part in their song, from which Fréret 
conckudes with just reason, that Bacchus and Iacchus had nothing in common 
‘with ench other.” Recherches sur les Mysttresdu Paganisme, T. I. Sect. 3. 

P The Dionysiacs of Nonnus. Aa tLis poem is not generally known, an ana- 
lysis of it will, if possible, be given in the Appendix (B). 
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In the poem composed by that writer, who lived in the fifth 
century, on the subject of Bacchus, —a poem at least of equal 
length with the Iliad and Odyssey united—three Bacchuses 
evidently make their appearance; the Bacchus-Zagreus, who 
seems to have been in the poet's eye little more than an 
emanation of the 4Zevs “Yéris, or fluid principle in water—the 
Theban Bacchus, or son of Semelé by Jupiter, whom the 
latter god begets to make up for the Bacchus Zagreus, torn to 
pieces by Titans, and thus substituting a vinous for a water 
principle—and a third Bacchus, son of the Theban wine-god 
by the nymph Aura, and whom the language of Aura, if I in- 
terpret it correctly, does not represent as the Iacchus of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, but as a Bacchus destined at some future 
period to take the ‘place of that older Iacchus, who had 


« Non. Dionys. X. 294. V. 566. VI. 164, sq. See farther on the Bacchus 
Zagreus, XXXI. 48. XLIV. 211. 213. 255, &c. &c. 

r One or two important passages relative to this subject in the Dionysiacs are 
here submitted to the reader : 


(Juno endeavours to irritate Persephon#? against Bacchus, son of Semelé.) 


faco por dxvupdry Tyshopos, Err: Kpovley 

Bdeyy vécrap bracce, xa) “Apel AbOpor *Exvois. 

pnd vdoy Ardvucoy dsuprhowow *APhrat 

pnde Adxn yépas Ioov ’Erevowly Avovicy. 

ph reArerds xpordpoto SiarAdsaser “Ideyov, 

ud» rdAapory Afparpos driphoeer dwépns. . 
Dionys. XXXI. 64, 9q. 


(Bacchus delivers his son, born of Aura,—whom he had debauched when in a 
state of inebriation—-to Nicssa, who had been the mother of a son to him under 
similar circumstances. ) 

% 3¢ pw hépra(e, nal dxpordrns dard OnAts 

waSoxducv OAlBovca pepdo ior ixudda paler, 

xotpoy dyndinge. AnBdy 3¢ pur bYb0s Bippou, 

vhwiov eicért Bdxov, érévupoy vila roxijos, 

"ATOR: pwvorixdAp wapaxdrbero Bdxxos 'AGhyp, 

E®ia warwd(ovra’ Ged 8¢ pu UvO0d: vod 

TidAAas dvuppebry Geo8éypom Sétaro xbaAry’ 

waid) 82 paldy Spste, roy lowace povwes ’EpexGeds, 

abroxbry ord{ovra vd0ov yAdyos Supan: pale. 

xal pur ’EXevowlyos 04d wapaxdréero Bdxxas* 

dup 32 xotpor “laxxor dxucAdcarro xopely 

rina ciccopdpo: Mapaburl8es* dpritday 82 
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hitherto held ad prominent a part in them :—the sixth day of 
those holy rites, as we have already shewn, bearing his name 
—the joyous song which accompanied the procession from 
Athens to Eleusis being characterised by the same appel- 
lation, and what is of more consequence, the night of that 
sixth day being the one appropriated for the communication 
of those solemn doctrines, which ought to have had so much 
influence on the moral conduct of those who heard them. 
That Nonnus in thus speaking of an Jacchus prior in birth 
and office to the Theban Bacchus, held a language perfectly 
agreeable to antiquity, needs no further proof than a passage 
in Cicero's treatise ‘ De Natura Deorum,’ where, speaking of 
the Theban Bacchus, the great orator and philosopher suddenly 
digreases from his more immediate subject to speak of tio 
children of Ceres, expressly distinguishing the goddess’ male 
child from the child of Semelé, of whom he had previously 
been ‘speaking. The mythologist does not indeed express 
himself quite so clearly as the Roman philosopher does upon 
the matter, the numerous appellations of the god which he 
heaps indiscriminately together, somewhat confusjng his main 
idea; but that his main idea was such as we have stated it, 


Salpors vucrixdépeuvroy dxobpiay’ArOlda wediny. 
_ al Gedy doxerro pel’ vida Mepoepovalys, 

wal Zepéays pera waida’ OuvgwoAlas 8¢ Avaly 

dfydvy orhoarro, cal dpxeysvy Asovicy, 

wal rpirdry véov Suvoy dwecpapdynoay “Idexy. 

wal reAerais tpicofow éBaxxebOnoay "AGhva:’ 

xal xopdy dyrdrcoroy dxexpobcarro woNiTa1, 

Zaypta xvbalvorres Jua Boouly nal Idexy. 

Dionys. XLVITI. 949, sq. 

The confusion with which ancient poets used names of the same deity, makes the 
above a little obscure, but the general meaning seems evident enough. 


s “ Hine Hercules ... hinc Liber etiam ; (hunc dico Liberum Semelé natum, 
non eulD, quem nostri majores auguste sancteque Liberum cum Cerere et Libera 
consecraverunt: quod quale sit, ex mysteriis intelligi potest; sed quod ex nobis 
natos liberos appellamus, idcirco Cerere nati nominati sunt Liber et Libera; quod 
in Libera servant, in Libero non item ;) hinc etiam Romulus, &c.” De Natura 
Deorum II. 24. See further on this subject Creuz. Symb. HII. 372-6-9. 
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receives strong support from the passage just quoted, and is, 
I think, to be concluded from his whole reasoning. 

Having established—we trust upon no insufficient grounds 
—the wide difference between the son of Ceres and the son 
of Semelé, and the respective worships of both, two or three 
subjects naturally present themselves for inquiry :—on whom 
are we to fix the guilt of uniting two worships so widely 
different from each other—the one admirably calculated to 
benefit public morals, the other as completely adapted to 
vitiate them? and when and why did that amalgamation take 
place? When it is considered how little of these matters was 
allowed by antiquity. to transpire, the danger which contem- 
porary writers incurred by meddling with them‘, and conse- 


t See some strong expressions to that effect (and they could easily have bem 
multiplied if necessary) in a former page (viii). When to these expressions is su- 
peradded the historical case of Alcibiades—a case surely indicating the extreme 
caution which it behoved every Athenian who regarded his personal safety to 
observe in regard to mystic rites,—what are we to think of the learned Creuzer, 
who at this time of day undertakes to tell us, not merely the doctrines which 
were taught, in those of Bacchus,—doctrines of so high and lofty a character, 
(Symb. III. 393. 408-g—10. 424, &c.) that the Bacchic tree, which we found 
bearing such unwholesome fruit in its native soil, must have improved wonder- 
fully by transplantation into Greece,—but almost all that was said, thought, or 
‘done in those mysterious rites. And what are his authorities for this minute in- 
formation, almost as amusing, and we believe about as veracious, as an Arab tale? 
First and chief are the men of “the golden chain,” “the sacred race,” as they 
presumed to call themselves, Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry, &c. &c. men, it may be, 
of considerable aequirements, and the first undoubtedly possessed of much meta- 
physical acuteness; but as we had occasion to observe in a former play (Preface 
to Nubes), fanatics to the last degree—dreamers when they did not lie, and liars 
when they did not dream—outrivalling Romish saints in their pretended cures and 
miracles, pretending to-personal intercourse with the Deity, and exhibiting other 
such aberrations of intellect as it is pitiable to contemplate, yet many of them fostered 
with pensions and honours to an extraordinary degree. And why all this? Because 
twelve men, unlettered as every word which they spoke, evinced, yet doing such 
acts, as none but supernatural power could accomplish, were working the effects 
which a contrast so striking could not but produce—euspicions in many as to the 
falsehoods of the faith in which they had been brought up, convictions in more 
of the truth of that now propounded to them; and hence, as a necessary con- 
sequence, deserted temples, forsaken schools, and Cesare trembling on imperial 
thrones. To prop up thefalling system, all theintellect of the day, and that of the men 
just mentioned among the rest, was pressed into service; and to know the value of a 
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quently the caution with which all accounts by subsequent 
writers are to be received, it is obvious that our answers on all 
these questions must be of a very general nature, and cannot 
but be attended with the utmost difficulty. We can only 
offer the reader such explanations as have presented them- 
selves to our own mind, stating the reasons on which those 


Rabelais, a Locien, er an Aristophanes, it is only necessary to observe for how long 
a period the Roman intellectual world was nose-led by a succession of such men as 
we have just mentioned. Sut of all their engines for opposing Christianity, what 
was of mere value to them than tie ancient mysteries, in which they could invent 
doctrines of any kind they pleased; for with priests and emperors to back them, 
who was to gainsay what they chose to advance? To confound with such men the 
learned Symbolist’s second great authority, the philosopher of Chzronea, would 
be indeed unjust. Yet after all, what is the authority of Plutarch on these 
matters ? He could know little more of Bacchic mysteries, or the doctrines 
incloded in them in the time of Aristophanes, than we do; and his early travels 
into Egypt, instead of adding to the value of his testimony, rather diminishes it. 
The great canflict between Christianity and Philosophy in its various branches 
bad already then commenced in Alexandria, and the excellent Bootian was, we 
need hardly say, a man of large intellectual appetite, far more calculated to swallow 
than to separate,—much more likely to form a syncretistic system for himself than 
confine himeelf to any single one of others. As to the ingenious theories, which the 
learned writer has formed out of representations on vases found in tombe or else- 
where, the question immediately occurs—was it likely that the common potter should 
be allowed to represent in colours, what historians, poets, and philosophers did not 
dare te reveal in words P—That a writer, who professes to know so much of what in 
fact can never be known, should occasionally miss his way in matters, well enough 
known to veryordinary scholarship, and confound things which cannot be well kept 
toe separate, was naturally to be expected ; and with all his profound erudition, it 
would be no difficult matter to shew, that the learned symbolist has occasionally 
laid bimself open to both these charges; but it would ill become one, who has de- 
rived from his labours euch infinite entertainment and instruction, as the present 
writer, to put himeelf forward in substantiating them. An editor of Aristo- 
phanes, however, is bound to say, that the earlier scenes of the following drama are 
not what Creuser believes them to be (III. 424), viz. an entertainment given by 
the initiated to Bacchus, and that v. 505 of the ‘ Acharnenses’ refers not to the 
exclusion of strangers from initiation in Bacchic mysteries (fb. 329), but to their 
absence from the dramatic entertainments given at the Lenexa or wine-press feast, 
whieh feast the learned writer confounds with the Anthesteria or spring- feast, 
when strangers could be present at the scenic entertainments, for reasons given in 
a following page (inf.116.). It may be added, that whatever may be the meaning 
of a passage in the Antigoné of Sophocles (v. 1106.) in reference to Iacchus, it 
certainly cannot bear that which Creuzer assigns to it (1b. 337), and that as he 
appears to have no fixed notions as to the difference between this god and the 

Thebdan Bacchus (ITI. 167. 328-9. 3358-9. II. 347. Dion. 242.), so le appears 
g3 : 
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opinions are founded, and leaving it to men of higher learning 
and attainments to say how far they appear correet:' The 
mere expression, however, of new opmions, if propounded 
with becoming modesty, is not without a certain value, because 
they not unfrequently lead to inquiries ending in results of 
far more value than the suggestions which gave them birth. 
It is in such a spirit, that we proceed to address ourselves to 
the last of the three questions which have here been put. 

As the celebration of the secret rites of Bacchus waa, I 
believe, exclusively in the hands of the female" sex of Athens, 
and the time selected for their celebration the hours of night, 
it is not improbable that scandals may have arisen unknown to 
us, which obliged the State to wrest that worship from their 
hands, and render it less offensive, which would have been the 
case, by mixing it up with Eleusinian rites, and less exclusive 
by throwing it open to both sexes. Were any such satis- 
factory reason, however, to be given for the transfer, I think 
both the innovation and its author would somewhere have 
been made known to us. I know, however, of no such notice 
in ancient authors, and therefore fear we must refer the wish 


not unfrequently to confuse Eleusinian and Dionysiac rites (III. 332. 445-496. 
518. 526-9. 530). Versed as the learned writer is in the works of Nonnus, and 
well aware of those sacred marriages by which two religious worships were in 
ancient times often united, it seems strange that the extrusion of Iacchus from 
Eleusinian rites, and a religious wedding of the Theban Bacchus with the 
daughter of Ceres, should never have occurred to him. If the thought had not 
previously occurred to the present writer, he thinks he should have been led into 
it by many passages in the learned symbolist’s own pages (III. 369. 376. 
493-6-8, &c.) 

" Cf. Soph. Antig. 1146 sq. Demosth. Orat. in Newram. Livy XXXIX. 13. 
Creusz. Symb. III. 323. See also what is said by Creuzer on the secret rites of 
Mithra in Persia, I. 732. That the learned writer, after settling so minutely what 
was said or done in Bacchic mysteries, should have left so important a matter 
unexamined, is somewhat strange. From a passage in his volumes (III. 462.) 
respecting the celebration of Bacchic mysteries in Magna Grecia, (the Italy of 
Sophocles Antig. 1105.), I should be led to think that he considered such rites to 
have been, generally speaking, rather in the hands of the male than the female 
sex. 
* On the night season of Bacchic and other similar ceremonies, see Creuz. 
Symb. III]. 104 (note). 107 (note). 109. 360. 449. IV. 84. 
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for such inmovation to the growing progress of democracy, 
intolerant of religious as well as political restraint, and its 
actual accomplishment to the efforts of some demagogue 
ready to purchase popular favour, be the price of that favour 
what it might. On whom in antiquity can we fix as that 
mischievous demagogue? Was it Pisistratus? That he was 
among the persons whom Herodotus (II. 49.) mentions as 
making eonsiderable changes in the Bacchic worship, after ita 
original introduction—(the word cogirai which he there uses 
being to be understood in its better sense)—there can be little 
doubt. Large sacrifices to popular favour would necessarily 
be made by one, who was seeking by popular favour to raise 
himself above his peers, and who with the convenient Onoma- 
critus to forge oracles for him on Yone side, and the clever 
Thespis to write stage-lampoons for him against the aristo- 
cracy on the ‘other, had materials in his hands for making 
such innovations in the religious, as well as political circum- 
stances of Athens, as he pleased; but that he went the length 
of the enormity just mentioned, is, to say nothing of the 
virtues generally attributed to the Pisistratid ‘family, dis 
proved by an historical anecdote, which shews that the [acchte 
portion of the Eleusinian rites was still in operation, when 
Xerxes invaded Athens for the purpose of replacing the son 
of Pisistratus on the throne. Was it Pericles? (we pass 
over such names as Solon and Aristides, as a sin against 
virtue itself to suppose that they would have so betrayed the 
best interests of their country.) Some traditional anecdotes 
told by Julian and °Pausanias, and the further knowledge 
that between the Phrygian Rhea and the most fanatical por- 
tions of the Bacchic worship, there was a close connexion, 


y Herodot. VIT.6. 2 Infr. Append. Articles, Thespis and Pratinas. 

a Thucyd. VI. 54. Plato. Hipparch. 228, b. b Herodot. VIII. 65. 

c “ Rhes sacra circa hoc tempus (Euripidis) Athenas translata tradit Julianus 
Or. V. (p. 19§.)3 effigiem autem Rhee, que in Metroo erat, Phidias Euripidis 
contemporaneus elaboravit, teste Pausania.” Musgrave ad Eur. Hel. v. 1321. 
That these honours paid to the almost foster-mother of Bacchus (Nonn. Dionys. 
XIV.) would be without some new compliment paid to the son, does not seem 
very likely. 

gt 
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might for a moment countenance such a suspicion; but. what- 
ever the thirst of Pericles for power, we believe him to haye 
been incapable of purchasing even unlimited power at: such 
&, price as this. It must be among the baser demagogues, 
whom his iniquitous policy let loose upon the Athenian 
people, that this last pandering to democratic license took 
place, but to which of the band—Cleon— Hyperbolus— 
Archedemus,— Cleophon—we are to look for its more imme- 
diate author, it is impossible to say. The oath so conti- 
nually found in the mouth of the first of these worthies, and 
to which we called attention in a former play (Equit. 418.), 
would lead us to suspect him as its guilty contriver,—for 
experience teaches that where men of his stamp profess the 
most outward reverence, there they are generally meditatmg 
the deepest treachery—did not some appearances in the Attic 
drama teach us to believe that the mischief was at all events 
not completed till after Cleon’s death. To that drama there- 
fore we now turn, to see what lights it may afford us on.this 
interesting subject. 

A reference to Atschylean writings on this point must be 
ene almost of mere curiosity, that great man living too early 
to take any share in the war between the worships of Iacchus 
and the son of Semelé, which more or less interested his suc- 
ceesors. That the adventures of the wine-god, whether serious 
or comic, would form no unfrequent subject of Atschylean 
composition, almost necessarily followed from the evolvement 
by him of the drama out of the dithyrambic ode; a second 
almost necessary consequence being that these compositions 
would be among the poet’s earlier productions. Among the 
titles of his plays still preserved, we find at least seven or 
eight, all evidently of Bacchic tendency, and it would have 
been exceedingly desirable that some of these should have 
been preserved, more particularly the Tetralogue, which 
derived its name from the Thracian monarch 4 Lycurgus, in 


ad The Lycurgean Tetralogue of Eschylus consisted, according to a scholium in 
the Ravenna MS. of Aristophanes (Dind. sch. fr.115.), of the Edoni, the 


Bassarifes, the Neanisci, and Lycurgue; the last being consequently # satyr- 
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order that we might see in what manner the Bacchic worship 
had been viewed by the father of the drama. That ite im- 
moralities could have escaped an eye so morally correct, is 
not very likely; but the nature of the times turned attention 
rather to political than to moral consequences, and A<schylus, 
young, ardent, and at that time not undemocratic in his 
politics, saw perhaps in Pentheus, Lycurgus, Athamas, and 
others, not so much monarchs sternly opposing the introduc- 
tion of a licentious worship into their dominions, as tyrants 
harshly interposing between their people and the object of 
their wishes. Too few fragments, however, are left us to 
decide either of those points; but enough remains to shew, 
how vividly his genius, naturally alive to all that was mar- 
vellous and exciting, had been impressed by the progress of 
the “Bacchic worship, naturally fruitful of such subjects. The 
wild ¢music connected with ita rites—the madness which 
often preceded or accompanied their introduction, and which 
in one of those dramas assumes the form of the personified 
Lyssa—the boiling caldron which received the son of the 
phrensied Athamas (fr. 1.), were just such materials as his 
muse would delight to seize upon ;— his Thebes in flames, and 


drama. The first of these dramas, from its title, evidently comprehended the 
fatal history of the Thracian monarch Lycurgus; the second, according to Era- 
tosthenes (Catast. c. 24.), had for its subject the fate of Orpheus; the third, I 
imagine from its name to have had its chorus formed of a body of young The- 
bans, who supported their youthful monarch Pentheus in his opposition to the 
Bacchic worship, while the elders Cadmus and Tiresias favoured it. If this sup- 
position is correct, the Lycurgeia would be one of those schylean Trilogies, 
which, according to Aristotle, were formed not from continuity, but from simi- 
larity of subject. But the curiosity would have been to see the satyr-drama. In 
this species of composition, /Eechylus is known to have particularly excelled 
(Diog. Laert. IL 133.), and in the mixture of mirth and seriousness which that 
kind of composition embraced, we should doubtless have got at a knowledge of the 
poet’s real fealings as to Bacchic rites. That the two objections put into the 
mouth of his Pentheus would have been the same as those urged by the Pentheus 
of Noanus, I have little doubt : 
elves de) peOtorras dpdAxeras.els "Appotirny, 
els odvoy dorrabdos vdow dxdpos olvos ¢yelpe:. 
Dionys. XLV. 83. 
(Cf. XLVIII. 818. and Penth. in Eurip. Bacch. 232, 9q.) 
© Edoni fr. 54. (Dind.) 
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chorus of f Water-bearers to extinguish them—his personified 
& Amphidromus—his Dionysiao nurses boiled into second 
hyouth—all these might, with other specimens, be quoted in 
proof of the truth of this observation. But we must pass on. 
Wrapt up in the prosecution of his delightful art—eschew- 
ing politics, and wisely preferring the songs of Colonean 
nightingales to the wrangles of the stage, or the noisy struggles 
and decrees of the Ecclesia—the muse of Sophocles, it might 
be thought, was not likely to afford much information on 
the present subject ; but something may be gleaned from her, 
and of no small value. In that poet’s Antigoné there is 
a beautiful choral ode, addressed to Bacchus, or the “ many- 
named,” in which we find the following expression in reference 
to him; xdvray bs dudénes "IraAlay, pédes 8? way- | xolvors 
’EAevowias | Anois év xdAmots. (v. 1106. Herm. Ed.) What 
is to be inferred from this expression? Of its difficulty there 
can be no doubt, from the trouble which it has given to icom- 
mentators and translators; and if we venture to take a dif- 
ferent view of it from all our predecessors, it is not without 
some authority to back us in the enterprise. Of three inter- 
pretations placed by ancient scholiasts on the epithet tayxolvos 
in the preceding passage, one is, ‘ or because of the common 


f ZeudrAn f ‘T3popdpar. From the Bacche of Euripides it appears that the light- 
nings which consumed the person of Semelé, fired also the royal mansion, besides 
other parts of Thebes, and that the whole of the ruins had been enclosed by the care 
of Cadmus, to preserve them from the intrusion of profane feet. (Bacch. 6-11.) 
To introduce a Chorus of Water-bearers assisting to extinguish the flames, was 
much in the character of Aeschylus, who loved exceedingly the strange and the 
exciting. (Cf. infr. p. 321, &c.) 

& By the word dupi3pdéuia is properly meant the fifth day after the birth of a 
child. On this day those who had assisted at the delivery underwent a solemn 
purification ; the child itself was carried round the family-hearth, and its name 
assigned to it. This service appears to have been done for the achylean Bac- 
chus by a god coined “for the nonce,” and who had no time to lose in the 
operation, as the infant was speedily to pass from the womb of Semelé to the 
thigh of Jupiter. Hesychius, 'Aupldpomos : AloydAos XeueAy bwaace Saipova xai- 
yoy wept Ta dudidpdusa, ws el EAcye Tov yer dOAsoy. 

h Avwvtcov tpopol. Esch. fr. 43. (Dind.), and Schol. Arist. Equit. v. 1318. 

i Cf. Erfurdt, Hermann, Bothe, Wunder, Dindorf, Ellendt, (Soph. Lex.), 
Creuzer (Symb. III. 337.) : see also the English version of Dale, and the German 
translations of Thudichum and Solger. 
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mysteries of Geres and Dionysus.’ (4 Ste © cowad ta povoripia 
Arvgarrpos xat Avovécov). From this expression of the scholiast 
it appears not only deducible that the amalgamation between 
Bacchie and Eleusinian worships had already taken place, but 
that could we fix the date at which the exhibition of the 
Antigoné took place, something like a chronological proba- 
bility might be gamed as to the time when these two worships 
were combined. And for this there are not wanting tolerable 
data. Leaving Seidler, Lessing, and Schultz (Vit. Soph.) to 
settle the precise time, when the first exhibition of the Antigoné 
took place, it is sufficient for our purpose to observe, that such 
was the intense delight taken by the audience in that singu- 
larly beautiful performance, that even repeated exhibitions of 
it took place, and that it was in some connexion with its 
latest exhibition that the poet’s death was occasioned. This 
view of the subject brings the Antigoné close in point of time 
to the exhibition of the ‘ Frogs: it brings us consequently 
upon the popular feelings of the day, and allows us to see in 
the rifacctmento a political allusion, which was not perhaps in 
the original piece; that allusion being to the effect, that the 
Eleusis of the Saronic bay (cf. Ellendt in voc. xoA7ot), where 
Ceres had hitherto borne exclusive sway, was now common to 
her and the Theban Bacchus, for to that Bacchus the whole 
of the ode, in which this difficult expression occurs, is ad- 
dressed. 

‘But though Sophocles might from natural inclination be 
averse to join in this war between the myrtle and the ivy, or 
in other words, between sober religion and fanaticism,— 
and though schylus had died too early to become a direct 
sharer in the fray, yet the stage was naturally the arena 


& If the reader thinks the word wdyxowa an epithet of too large import to be 
applied merely to two persons, let him consult Ellendt on the application of the 
epithet dedAtes to Achelous and Heroules in the Trachinie of Sophocles. 

b Adrvpos 84 gnot, Thy “Avreydeny bvayryvéonorra, Kal duxecdvra wep) ra TéAn 
vohwar: paxpe, al udony [orryuhy), ) bwoorryyhy wpds dvdwavow ph Exorr:, byay 
dworelvarra Thy gurhy, civ +H Gavi cal rhy Wuyhy dpeivat. of 8%, Fri werd Thy Too 
Spdpares dxdyvecizy, Ere vixiew dxnpixOn, xapZ vinnOels étéAtre. Lod. Bios. See 
aleo Sohulsz (Vit. Soph.) pp. 40. 54-7. 65. 80-1. 153-7. : 
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on which the battle would be fought; and as at the head of. 
the party opposing this innovation in Bacchic worship, we 
do not hesitate to place the living person of Aristophanes and 
the shade of Atschylus, (called up from Hades for this very 
purpose,) so at the head of the favouring party we as little hesi- 
tate to place Euripides, and perhaps the comic, or, it may be 
dithyrambic poet ™Cratinus. Why the latter should have 
given in his adhesion to the new worship, is not so clear; but 
the readiness with which the luxuriant muse of Euripides - 
turned to the poetic imagery, supplied by those productions over 
which the wine-god presided (infr.1280.)—the democratic spirit, 
which if not all-absolute in him, certainly predominated over 
his other political feelings,—the looseness, and at times the 
entire absence, of moral influence in the composition of his 
dramas—would all dispose him to the advocacy of any measure 
which tended to give additional influence to such a worship. 
Besides some apparently incidental attempts to this effect, 
which will be found in the following notes (pp. 77-8.), the. 
‘“* Bacchze” of this poet appears to me so studied an attempt 
throughout to favour the popular wishes on this point, that 
without a perfect knowledge of that drama it seems impossible 
to come to a correct understanding of the Aristophanic ‘ Frogs.’ 
It becomes therefore necessary to pay attention, and that at 
some length, to this powerful production of the Euripidean. 
Muse. . 
When the “ Bacchse” was exhibited, is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to some accounts it was not brought forward till after the- 
poet's death: that it had been produced not long before the 
exhibition of the Frogs, seems pretty clear, not only from the 
general tone of opposition between the two plays, but also 
from one direct (infr. v. 93.), and one or two indirect quota- 
tions from it (v. 387.). On these quotations, however,—and 


m If this Cratinus was a son of the old bard, which however by no means fol- 
lows from mere similarity of name, convivial habits and a fiery Muse should seem 
to have been almost inheritable qualities in the family. See notgs, infr. 341-2. 
But from mere concatenation of ideas, perhaps an unjust view has been taken in 
those notes. 
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for the obvious reason that it would have been unwise in the 
comic poet to have made the object of his opposition too 
clear,—we place less reliance, than in general reasoning and 
the nature of the times. To say that the “ Bacche” of Eu- 
ripides commanded in no small degree the attention of Milton, 
is at once to give us the highest idea of its poetic power ; 
but the extraordinary vigour which it displays may in some 
degree be accounted for by the knowledge, that the poet was 
not altogether working upon his own materials, but upon 
materials already provided for him by the superior genius of 
ZEechylus; the Pentheus, Semelé, and perhaps the Zavrplu 
of the latter poet, having been unquestionably the sources from 
which the former drew. Our present purpose, however, is more 
with the objects for which the drama was apparently written, 
than the skill with which the task was executed ; and a brief 
enumeration of some of the opinions laid down by the poet will 
best explain what those objects were, and form the best justi- 
fication of the theory which we have derived from them. 
That there is a natural connexion between the two divinities, 
Ceres and Bacchus, is one of the first positions strongly in- 
sisted on in the play (274, sq.)—that what the populace (rd 
s\700s) approves and finds suitable to its purposes is to be em- 
braced, is another position (427, 8q.), a sneer being added at 
the dGres wepicool, or overbusy and scrupulous persons, who 
advanced maxims contrary to both these positions, and to 
whom it is declared wise and prudent to pay no attention. 
That the Bacchic worship made its way mto no country with- 
out bringmg much immorality with it,—the night season 
chosen for its time of celebration, not a little aiding to 
that effect.—was a fact which could not be denied, but the 
charge was met by some convenient sophistry in the first 
place (488, sq.), and secondly by such a skilful arrangement of 
his Choral Troop, as put a double weapon in the poet’s hand. 
As theatric custom insisted on the Chorus bearing a high 
moral character, the poet wisely formed his present one, not of 
Theban women under the actual feeling of the Bacchic phrensy, 
they being rather described in narrative, than exhibited 
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in their proper persons, but of Lydian Maenada, the: godia 
female companions in warfare previously. to Ins ingress into 
Thebes, and into whose mouths could be put either such .conci- 
liating observations as their first choral song exhibits (72, aq.) 
or such longings after Cyprus and Paphus, as a subsequent ode 
brings forth (400, sq.) ; the first not improbably derived from 
the ‘‘ Pentheus” of Acschylus, at all events bearing the mark 
and impress of his genius ; the second as closely wearing that 
character which the muse of Euripides was apt to impreas upon 
the fairer sex. Appeals to the festive delights with which 
this worship was accompanied—to the release which it gave 
from care—to the natural union between wine and love, with 
divers hits at unbndled tongues, and evil-minded. men, who 
affected a knowledge beyond what the Jaws had ordained, are 
scattered at intervals throughout the piece. (378, sq. 770, sq. 
860. 891. 1151.) But it is not by such means only that the 
poet seeks to work his purpose. The great instrument which 
he hangs over his audience (and in this he might have been 
perfectly sincere) is the consequences which might ensue 
from the anger of an offended deity, if this extension of his 
worship is refused. Madness and aberration of mind—discord 
in families—war in its most abhorrent form (737, aq. 920, 8q. 
1164. ad finem)—these and other consequences of an offended 
god are held up before the audience in language so powerful 
and vivid, that whether originally derived or not from Atschy- 
lus, the “ Bacchze” of Euripides must ever be considered as one 
of the most commanding attractions of the Attic stage. 

But mighty as the genius of Euripides was to work occa- 
sional ill, there was a genius equally mighty to counteract 
him in his purposes. That any drama of this great but un- 
equal poet should have been without, its weak points, was a 
thing quite out of the question; and had not matters of a 
more important kind called for rebuke and reprehension, it is 
probable that a smile at the Bacchic dance achieved by the 
aged Theban monarch and his companion upon the stage 
(infr. p. 306.)—a sneer at the passage which represents the 
wine-god acting as tire-woman to the young monarch ef. Thebes 
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(Bacch. 827, 8q. 932, #q.), and a broad laugh when the narra- 
tive of the mangling of Pentheus’ body, revolting enough in 
previous detaila, proceeds to the disruption of his legs and 
boots (1134.), would have been all the notice which the Euri- 
pidean “ Baoche” would have elicited from Aristophanes: 
bat his eye, as we have endeavoured to shew, saw more 
in that drama, than at first meets our own. That in the very 
outset of his career the comic poet had looked at the Bacchic 
worship with no favourable eye, we have had more than one 
occasion to observe in preceeding plays. Though swearing, and 
obliged to swear by the wine-god as the foster-parent of his 
genius (Nub. 519.), that parent required sacrifices of him, at 
which his genius evidently spurned. One resolute effort he 
had made to throw off the yoke altogether, with what resulte 
we need not for a third time repeat. What then would be his 
feelings, when he saw an attempt not merely made, but to all 
appearance, successfully made, to carry a worship so licentious 
into the bosom of rites yet kept pure and holy, and by a ne- 
cessary consequence, mto the bosom of almost every family 
in Athens? And how, finally, was the mischief to be remedied, 
if it could not be prevented ? 

Two paths evidently lay before the poet ; the one, to bring 
the Laccnus of his ancestors before an Attic audience in such 
@ way as to revive, if possible, old affections for him; the 
other, to give such a representation of the god intended to 
supply his place, as, without giving direct offence, should re- 
move much of the religious terror which the powerful scenes 
of Earipides had been calculated to produce. That both 
attempts required the utmost skill and caution, no one in 
the least acquainted with the feelings of antiquity upon such 
points will be backward to admit. To the first of these con- 
siderations we perhaps owe the formation of the true Chorus 
of the drama, consisting of a body of persons initiated in the 
sacred rites of Eleusis—a succession of scenes, imitative of 
those which took place at Eleusis in the world above,—and 
a set of choral hymns in honour of the son of Ceres; those 
hymns and goones alone making the preservation of this 
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drama of the utmost value to us, in a theologic point of view. 
To the second we are undoubtedly indebted for one of the 
happiest characters which the drama of any country ever 
exhibited, the Aristophanic Bacchus, equally excellent, whe- 
ther we look at it as a representation of human nature gene- 
rally, or, what our theory almost exclusively binds us to,—as 
a corrective of the tragic Bacchus, which Euripides had hung 
so terrifically over his audience. As the first, though obliged 
to admit that in a moral point of view, a drunkard and a 
debauchee ®, a braggart, a liar, and a poltroon—and all such 
the Bacchus of the ‘ Frogs’ unquestionably is—ought not to 
engage our affections, yet the fact cannot be denied, that 
scarcely have we gone through a few lines in the opening scene 
before he does so seize the reader's affections, and retain them 
to the end. Why is this? Tho easy footing on which we find 
him with his own lacquey in the opening scene at once enlists 
our feelings on his side ; his wit and intellectual talent—the 
good taste with which he not merely rejects, but loaths the 
commonplace humour of the stage, and the heartiness with 
which he condemns the dolts and pretenders who had lately 
taken possession of it ;—his bustle, liveliness, and activity— 
his unconquerable good humour and forbearance—and a sort 
of shatterbrain commingling of right and wrong in his intel- 
lect, which convinces us, that if his early prepossessions are in 
favour of Euripides, his final judgment will be for A¢schylus, 
—in other words, that he will prefer all that is noble in morals, 
politics, and religion, to much that was incorrect in the 
first, degrading in the second, and deeply injurious in the last 
—achieve the rest. 

The groundwork having been thus admirably laid for gain- 
ing a personal good-will for his Bacchus in the poet’s au- 


n This part of the god's character, which of course would more or less pertain 
to all connected with him, is brought out in a very peculiar manner in the con- 
duct of his lacquey Xanthias. As the pseudo-representative of Hercules, he 
ought to have been highly accessible to the table inducements held out to him 
(infr. 470. 9q.) ; to these, however, he is insensible : not so, when the other accom- 
paniments, the beautiful dancing women, are mentioned : then all his passions are 
alive; and—his master’s too, as his subsequent proceedings evince. 
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dience, the next important object was to make him as much 
as possible a travestie of the tragic Bacchus. And here 
too he is equally successful. In the drama of Euripides the 
god's origin on the mother's side, as being of a derogatory 
kind, is kept carefully out of view, and he rarely stands be- 
fore us but as son of Jupiter, the king of heaven: the comic 
poet, by a species of humour familiar to Attic ears, but which 
can never be made very accessible to our’s, makes him of no 
higher parentage than that which—a wine-cask could give 
(infr. v.18.) The tragic poet— doubtless to gain the favour 
of the female portion of his audience —had exhibited his 
hero in the utmost dignity of costume, and in all that ideal 
beauty, which statuary and painting had already consecrated 
to the Bacchus of the Grecian world (Bacch. 453—459.) ; 
the comic poet gives him a flushed and rubicund counte- 
nance, exhibits him in a costume, at once provocative of 
laughter, and rolls his puncheon-form about the stage much 
as he would one of his own tubs. The tragic text parades 
him as the conqueror of the world—the comic text pourtrays 
him as the most chicken-hearted of human beings :—Hercules 
snubs him —his own lacquey bullies him—the Empusa 
frightens him almost into fite, and as for the situation into 
which the big words of acus throw him—not all the gales 
of Araby the blest can sweeten the page in which it is re- 
corded. And here the moral lesson, which we were at first 
in want of, comes in. The mind instinctively asks itself—but 
the nature of a Dionysiacfestival obliged Aristophanes rather to 
inainuate such a feeling, than to state it broadly—“ And does 
the pursuit of sensual pleasures lead to becoming such a thing 
as this™ The reply, if there be a spark of virtue or of man- 
hood left, is as instant—“ Rather, then, let me feed on roots 
and herbs; be my sole beverage the crystal spring, if thus 
dieted I can set such moral degradation at defiance.” But we 
must pursue the outward features and economy of the drama. 
Out of this necessity for lowering the standard of the tragic 
Bacchus, and diminishing the superstitious fears connected 
h ‘ 
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with his namo, grew, I think, that pleasant interlude in the 
present drama, where the wine-god, instead of combating the 
Indian Deriades, the Thracian Lycurgus, or the Theban Pen- 
theus, has merely to battle with an army of Frogs; and to this 
interlude a little attention is due, not only from the promi- 
nent place which it occupies in the drama itself, but from. 
the difficulties which commentators have encountered in ex- 
plaining, why this extra-chorus (sapaxopyynua) found its way 
into the piece at all, and why and when the Frogs selected, 
as they acknowledge themselves to have done (infr. 204, 8q.), 
the Chytrze festival for one of the fullest exertions. of their 
tuneful voices. The latter part of the question will oblige us 
to say a few words respecting the periods of scenic entertain- 
ments at Athens; but in doing this we shall endeavour to be 
as brief as possible. 

Leaving graver authorities to settle this business in a more 
learned Imanner, we may observe generally, that most of the 
difficulties of the Aristophanic Comedy will be solved by the 
establishment of three Dionysiac festivals :—the vintage-feast 
(ra xat’ dypovs), the wine-press feast (Ajvaia), and the spring- 
festival, called by preeminence ra Avoviow. Leaving the 
residents in the Attic metropolis to get through as they can 
the summer-months and the greatest part of the autumnal, 
(and considering how hot the work generally was in the ecclesia 
and courts of law, that work, when a thermometer would 
have stood at ‘125°, must have been one of no small thaw 
and dissolution,) the conclusion of the latter was forwarding 
an event, which, considering the ardent passion of the Athen- 
ians for rural occupation and delights (Thucyd. II. 15. 16.), all 
must have been looking forward to with intense interest. This 
was the ingathering of grapes, and, if we may be allowed such a 
term, the vintage-home which followed. At this period Athens, 
we may venture to affirm, was, with some few exceptions, which 


9 See an article on this subject in the Philological Museum, of which it is only 
necessary to say, that it bears the initials C. T. to ensure for it the deepest attention. 
r See our Equit. p. 257. 
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we shall elsewhere specify, almost deserted. The great landed 
proprietors were naturally upon their estates, superintending 
labours in which their future incomes were so materially con- 
cerned—the occupiers of farma were equally engaged—and in 
the festivities which followed, those who had neither farms 
nor estates naturally quartered themselves upon the friends and 
relatives who had one or both. And what festivities accompa- 
nied or succeeded this first great feature of Dionysiac rites? 
Processions to and from the wine-god’s temples—phallic hymns 
(Acharn. 261.) —maskings — mummeries — xépor (whatever 
their nature)—leaping on akins (Plut. 1129.), and other such 
recreations may be allowed at will— but no scenic exhi- 
bition can, I think, be admitted. We read indeed occasion- 
ally of provincial theatres at Phlius, Brauron, or other places, 
but these I imagine could by law only be opened at the two 
periods, when the state was providing theatrical entertainments 
in the metropolis, and were merely meant to supply with 
an inferior entertainment such of the actual inhabitants of 
those places, or the vicinity, as from incidental circumstances 
could not find their way to the capital. How long after the 
actual festivity of the vintage-home had ceased, a residence 
in the country was protracted, would depend of course on 
private circumstances: but the next great phasis in Diony- 
siac events—that which commemorated the pressing of the 
grapes—was fast approaching; and as at this period the 
State did furnish theatrical entertainments, the latest lingerers 
in fural abodes would now be for returning to the metro- 
pols. The hospitalities lately received would of course 
be repaid by invitations to town-enjoyments—the more 
good-natured adding—‘“ And don’t forget to bring the young 
people with you: the girls will find much to interest them 
in the new tragedies, and it is time that your eldest boy 
took his first lesson in politics at the comic theatre, and 
began to know our public men. As to accommodations— 
our house is not so scanty, but we can find a ‘hole or corner 
for them all; or if not, lodging-room is to be had in abun- 
h 2 
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dance till the Spring-festival brings our friends beyond sca to 
join us.” Of this second Dionysiac festival, and the scenic 
entertainments which accompanied it, we shall content our- 
selves with observing, that taking place in the earlier part of 
the year, when the state of the weather rendered travelling by 
sea, dangerous or impracticable, theatrical spectators consisted 
almost exclusively of natives of Attica. (Acharn. 504.) 

But a spring-sun and the ‘ festival of flowers’ (Anthesteria) 
brought with them the third of the Dionysiac festivals, when 
the wine lately cellared had to be tapped and drunk: and 
were natives only to share in this joyous occasion? The seas 
were now open, and strangers and deputations were pouring 
in from all parts of the world, the latter to bring contri- 
butions from the allied and tributary states, the former to be 
repaid for hospitalities previously dispensed in their own 
countries, all eager to be partakers in the theatrical exhibi- 
tions, now unusually splendid, and not a few anxious to carry 
back to native friends such intelligence as they could pick 
up in the comic theatre as to the state of parties, and the 
general aspect of political affairs, in this dominant Queen of 
Greece. The Pireeus for days previously, we may imagmo 
to have been crowded with anxious expectants and inquirers, 
presenting a far livelier appearance than that which we endea- 
voured to depicture in a former play, (Equit. p. 186.) “ That 
bark comes from Sicily,” cries one, “ and brings, I trust, my 
friend Eugemon, and—a specimen of Sicilian cheese with him.” 
‘IT cannot be mistaken in the cut of that sail,” exclaims 
another ; “it comes from no place but the shores of Ionia, 
and if it has my kinsman Polycles and his five children on its 
deck, it has also, Pll be sworn, a fine piece of Persian tapestry 
(maparéracya) in its hold.” “Ah!” rejoins a third, “ it is de- 
lightful to see distant friends on these occasions, and particu- 
larly when they do not come empty-handed. I can surmise 
where yon heavy cask is going, and what are its contents. Ex- 
cellent Evander! but he shall find our Pramnian at least a 
match for his Lesbian !” Nor were statesmen and demagogues 
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without their troubles or their joys on such occasions. ‘ And 
is this the whole tnbute which those accursed Andrians have 
brought,” exclaims the infuriated Archedemus or Cleophon 
of the day, “five talents, when the state-needs require fifty ! 
Would a Typhoon were in my hands, that I might sink them 
and their beggarly island to the bottom of the sea! But I'll 
be even with the scoundrels yet! But here come the Chian 
deputies. Excellent men! they rarely fail me in their contri- 
butions ; or if they do fall short, an extra deposit of their ex- 
cellent beverage is sure to find its way into my private 
cellars !” But trouble at these periods rested only with state- 
functionaries ; wine-tasting and wine-bibbing—embracing of 
friends present, and inquiries after friends absent—play-going, 
and a determination neither to be hungry nor ‘sober for two 
whole days, occupied all the rest of the world of Athens. 
And what became of the third and last day of this festival ? 
Strong contrasts form a great feature in Athenian character, 
and the change from the last day in Carnival to the first of 
Lent in Roman Catholic countries could hardly be more 
striking than that from the first two days to the third of the 
Anthesteria. If the first two belonged to the living, the third, 
as we collect from a passage of Theopompus preserved by a 
t Scholiast on the Frogs, as exclusively belonged to the dead ; 


® Plat. 1 Leg. 637, b. xal dy Tdpayr: 8¢ wapd ois nuerdpas drolxo:s wacay dca- 
odyey Thy wdduwy wep) ra Atovtcia petiovcay. An entire city drunk! Whether a 
similar spectacle took place in Persian towns on the return of the Mithras-festival, 
(a festival which appears to have borne some similarity to that of the Grecian Bac- 
ches,) ] cannot say: on such occasions, however, the Persian monarch seems to 
have been considered as religiously bound to drink to intoxication, and perfurm 
the national dance. Cr. Symb. I. 733. 

© Xérpo: doprh wap’ ’AOnvalois yryvoudyn ty Aovicg Kyera: Bt wapd ratrny 
Thy altiay, tv cal Ocdwopxos dxridera: ypdowr ofrwr “B.acwbévras oby robs dx0po- 
sous, Hrep Odppnoay hudpa, TY TavTns dyduar: xpocayopedoa: Kal Thy doprhy dxa 
cay. txerra Obew abrois Eos Tay wiv ’Ordvprleor Ceay od8erl rd xdpaway, ‘Epuy 32 
xbovly wal ris xbrpas, hy Epovo: wdyres xara Thy wéduy, ovdels yedera: Tar leptey. 
rovro 3: wawies TH Hudpg, kal robs Tére wapayevoudvous bwtp tay Oaydyrwy ird- 
cacOa: Toy ‘Epyiy.” Schol. ad Ran. For Creuzer's explanation of this singular 
ceremony, see his Symbolik II. 378, sq. Much light might, I think, be thrown 
on this subject from the sacred sources to which we went for other explana- 
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and if the people of Attica pampered their own bodies, or those 
of their visitors on the first two days, the third called upon them 
to offer up prayers for the repose of souls departed ; the festival 
itself bearing the name of Chytre, from the pots containing 
the seeds or shell-fruits, which on this solemn occasion were 
offered to the Hermes Chthonius. The reader will of course 
conclude, that on such a day as this, all theatrical entertain- 
ments were at an end; and in such a conclusion he will be 
partly right and partly wrong. How this is proved, and what 
concern the Frog-Chorus of the present drama has in the mat- 
ter, are both points to which we are hastening as rapidly as 
we can. 

In the work called “the Lives of the Ten Orators,” and 
which bears the name of Plutarch as its author, one of its biogra- 
phical notices is devoted to that excellent orator, financier, and 
statesman, the Attic Lycurgus, a statesman who will not be 
thought less excellent by scholars, because among other public 
cares he did not think it his least concern to pay attention to 
affairs of the theatre. Among other anecdotes recorded of this 
eminent person, we find one to the following effect—eioweyxe 
8& xal vduous, Tov mEpt TOV Koppddy ayava Tots Xirpos énre- 
Activ épdpiddroy ev to Oedtpy, cat Tov wKynoavta els Gory xatadé- 
yeoOat, mpdrepov ovx éfdv, avadayBdverv tov dyGva éxAceAourdta 
(Wyttenb. Ed. IV. 253,). From this, in spite of some general 
obscurity, three things may, we think, be collected ; first, that 
though not usual to act plays at the festival of the Chytre, 
an exception to that general rule had been made on some 
particular occasion: 2dly, that after a time the practice was 
discontinued: and 3dly, that the practice was again revived 
by Lycurgus. With the last two matters we shall not fur- 
ther trouble ourselves, except to say that the revival most 
probably grew out of that increasing fondness for theatrical 
entertainments which prevailed about the time of Lycurgus 


tions of Dionysiac festivals, but in the absence of bouks necessary to be consulted 
on the matter, I forbear to state my own opinions here. On the orthography of 
the word Chytraz, see Pass. in voc. 
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and his contemporary Demosthenes, and to which the states- 
men of the day, as every tyro knows from the speeches of the 
latter, were obliged to give way, to the serious detriment of 
other branches of the public service. Our more particular 
business lies with the first of these three ; and on this our Frog- 
chorus, who havo been kept so long in attendance, and whom 
we may appear to have forgotten, may be made, I think, to 
lend no small assistance. From some general language used 
by them in their well-known choral "hymn, I think it may 
be concluded that the first deviation from the custom of ab- 
staining from theatrical entertainments on the festival of the 
Chytre took place in the year preceding] that on which the 
‘‘Ranz” was acted ; and, secondly, from a particular word which 
they use, (but on that point we speak less decidedly,) it seems 
no unfair inference, that the deviation took place in honour of 
that religious event, which having given the wine-god Bacchus 
a new advance in the sacred rites of the country, it was deter- 
mined to celebrate an additional theatric entertainment in 
commemoration of the event. Lest both of these theories 
should fail, the reader has been provided with a different 
explanation of the text in future notes-upon the passage, and 
thus at all events has two different explanations between 
which to make his choice. But to come to the establishment, 
if possible, of our first opinion. 

The Comedy of the “ Frogs” itself was, as wo know 
from the didascalix,performed at a wine-press feast (Aqvaia), 
and in the archonship of Callias. In that archonship, ac- 
cording to a notice of Aristotle preserved by a scholiast on the 
‘“« Frogs,” a great change took place in the exhibition of plays 
at the spring-festival,—that festival, which, as we observed, was 
from the splendour of its entertainments, the influx of stran- 
gers, and other circumstances, emphatically called ra Aw- 
wiora,—the expenses for cach tribe, instead of falling as they 
had hitherto done on a single person, being then for the first 
time made to devolve on two. (Schol. émi yoty rot KadAtov rov- 


u See Appendix, p. 368. 
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rov dno ’ApiororéAns Sr civbvo Boge yopnyeiv Ta Acovvoia 
tots tpaywdots kal x@pydois.) And why was this! Because, 
say the commentators, no single person was found able to 
encounter the expense ; and as a proof of this they point to 
the torn robe and tattered shoes worn by the Choral Troop 
in the “ Frogs” of Aristophanes. Now unless Aristophanes 
furnished the expenses of that piece himself,—-which, consider- 
ing his rank, and that the play had been brought out not in 
his own name, but that of his favourite actor Philonides, is 
not impossible,—was it likely that he should have made such 
a reflection on the choregus or person who furnished the gene- 
ral expenses of the piece, or that this latter, who must have 
known every single word which the drama contained, would 
have allowed such a sarcasm against himself to have gone forth 
to the public; a sarcasm, which from the nature of Attic 
manners might prove of serious consequences to him, and which 
sarcasm could easily be avoided by an outlay of a few extra 
minz ? The nature of the Choral costume had nothing, as I 
have endeavoured to shew in the following notes, to do with 
the parsimony or liberality of the choregus, but grew entirely 
out of a religious feeling, founded on certain national customs. 
This mode of explaining the observation of Aristotle seems 
therefore untenable. The observation itself, it will be per- 
ceived, is of a general nature; applying, it may be, but I thnk 
not, to the archonship of Callias only, but certainly only to the 
spring-festival of that archonship, consequently to the festival 
next posterior to that on which the ‘ Frogs’ was performed. 
What then is our own inference from all this? Not that in 
the archonship of Callias it became necessary to appoint two 
persons to perform the office of choregus, because one was 
incompetent to its expenses, but because either in the archon- 
ship immediately preceding that of Callias, or in one not long 
anterior to it, an additional day of theatrical entertainments 
had been for the first time mtroduced at the Chytre, and 
which having been conducted with unusual pomp, and that 
pomp likely to be renewed on the following spring-festival 
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it was thought that the expense should fall on two persons 
matead of one. 

But why were the Frogs to take such umbrage at this extra- 
Bacchanal representation !—why were their protesting voices 
raised against it on the preceding year’s Chytre, as the lan- 
guage of their choral hymn intimates, or why do they manifest 
a continued hostility to the innovation, by raising such a violent 
hubbub about the wine-god, the moment he sets foot in 
Charon’s boat! Premising first that the Acherusian lake of 
the lower world is in this play but a representation of the 
Aluva:, or marshes of the upper world—a species of commuta- 
tion which runs through the whole of this drama—we answer, 
that whether the matter be considered on local or religious, 
and we might even perhaps add on political grounds, the pro- 
ceeding was alike natural and justifiable. The ‘“ Marshes” 
were, as the Frogs themselves declare, their réuevos, their 
sacred and exclusive domain, into which, at the celebration of 
Bacchic mysteries, no foot of man, if our preceding theory 
be correct, had a right to intrude, and that of woman only 
once in the “year, and then at the silent hour of night. And 
why so! Because in those marshes stood that ancient temple 
of Bacchus, where those secret rites, which have cost ourselves 
and the reader such a world of trouble to investigate, were 
exclusively performed, and under such peculiar circumstances 
as we have just explained. Was it unreasonable then that the 
“ Frogs” should shew irritation, when, instead of a night-solem- 
nity, conducted by the female sex, the whole community of 
Athens were to be let in upon them for the entire day, the 
male part recling under the effects of the two preceding days’ 
jollities (cf. infr. 210.) ? Again: in that ancient temple stood 
a pillar, probably as ancient, forbidding that any innovation 
. should be made in the national * religion. Was it no viola- 
tion of this injunction that scenic performances should be . 


* Demosth. c. Neeram, 1370, 20—13371, 7- 
2 Ibid. loc. cit. 
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celebrated on a day hitherto devoted to a more solemn pur- 
pose, viz. to the celebration of a sort of mass for the repose of 
departed souls? We must not, we suppose, speak of the mon- 
archical institutions of the Frogs, (though every reader of 
Homer knows that such was their form of government,) and 
observe that this extension of democratic license could have 
been any thing but satisfactory to them; but we ask, could 
they on religious grounds be insensible to what was passing, 
even had those religious feelings been of a general nature, and 
not founded upon a conviction that here at least the interests 
of religion and morality were, as they ever ought to be, closely 
blended? What were the rites performed by the ladies of 
Attica in this ancient temple of Bacchus, has never transpired ; 
that they were any thing but what the learned Creuzer has 
supposed them, the declaration of Herodotus with respect to 
practices of Egyptian women on a similar occasion (II. 48.) 
—the hints thrown out in the impudent but witty scenes in 
the Aristophanic yThesmophoriazuse — and still more the 
bitter invectives made by the early Christian Fathers against 
practices observed in the Eleusinian rites—practices, which 
could not have taken place we think until the secret worship 
of Bacchus had been united with the secret worship of Ceres, 
and what had hitherto been confined to the female sex was 
now made common to both—will easily allow us to suppose. 
Now none, from local situation, were more likely to know all 
this than the Frogs, and under such a combination of feelings, 
personal, political, and religious, is it matter of wonder, that 
when the Marsh-Tenants found this enemy of their own State 
as well as the Athenian, within their power, a demand should 
be made for a further exertion of their tuneful voices, the 
whole of that cal] and its answer bearing to the ears of the 
audience something like the following paraphrastic sense — 


y As far as the wine-drinking, charged against the Attic ladies in those 
secret rites is concerned, (which rites, however, are not to be confounded with 
Bacchic,) cf. Eurip. Bacch. 221, 8q- 
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* This is not the first time that our voices have been raised 
against this intruder on our lake; and when and why was 
that first protestation made? It was at the last year's cele- 
bration of the Chytre festival: on that occasion the whole 
body of the Attic people, instead of the solemnities usually 
observed on that sacred day, chose to divert themselves with 
theatrical amusements, straining their drunken throats in 
favour of the Nysean Bacchus: but did we give into such hete- 
rodox novelties? Not we: we are of another school, and abide 
by the old institutions of the country: while others therefore 
shouted nothing but ‘ Bacchus,’ our voices were raised ex- 
clusively for ‘7Iacchus;’ and our larynxes, tlie gods be 
thanked, being yet what they were, we will manifest the same 
opposition to this mischievous wine-god, now that we have 
him below ground, as we did when we had to encounter him 
above ground !” How well this promise was kept, that Spexe- 
xexet, xoaf, xoaf, which has almost passed into a proverbial 
expression for the extreme of fun and humour, remains in 
proof. The Frogs are of course worsted in the combat, the 
necessity for the poet's gaining the good-will of his audience 
in his opening ecenes, before the two serious objects which he 
had in view, were fully disclosed—viz. that of preserving the 
purity of Eleusinian rites as much as possible still unhurt, and 
that of placing Atschylus as their decided partisan at the 
head of the theatrical profession, in opposition to Euripides 


2 The words on which this construction is ventured are the following: Body ... 
$e dug Nuofiey | Ads Aidyucoy éy | Aluyaew laynoaper. Passow, after ob- 
serving that idyew, in a transitive sense, signifies erschallen lassen, ertdnen lassen, 
adds, that as to its derivation, it apparently is formed from the word id, the voice, 
and is connected with laxée, “laxxos, laxyxéw life, 4x. As the words Aids Aw- 
yecey would here be pronounced with an ironical snear, so a tone of respect would 
be thrown into the word layfoaev, or, as a writer in the Quarterly Review (IX. 
316.) suggests, the word ought to be read, iaxxjcauey. That verbs alluding to 
the god Iacchus were not unknown to the Greek language, appears from the parti- 
ciple éwefiaxxdoas in the Sept. c. Theb., which Blomfield (Gloss. p. 163.) renders 
ingeminans Iacche ! (We have taken the liberty of adapting the opening lines of a 
translation of this Chorus, borrowed from the Quarterly Review, and inserted in 
the Appendix, to the view here taken of their meaning.) 
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who stood at the head of the Bacchic faction — requiring 
that the triumph should be awarded to the wine-god. With 
one further specimen of the poet’s judicious management in 
the attainment of these two objects, we shall close our present 
remarks, apologizing, and we cannot do it too strongly, for 
the length to which they have carried us. 

The critical observations made by Aristophanes through go 
-much of the text of the “ Frogs,” upon the subjects, the 
characters, the metre and the diction of the A¢schylean 
writings, will render it necessary in the following notes to 
bring the whole of those writings continually before the 
reader's eye, and more particularly that noble Trilogy, in 
which the dark destinies of the house of Atreus are involved. 
It will be found, however, that while attention is continually 
and necessarily called to the ‘“ Agamemnon” and ‘“ Choe- 
phoree” of that Trilogy, little or no occasion occurs, till the 
closing scene of the “ Frogs,” for directing attention to the 
‘* Eumenides,” or final piece of the Trilogy; the poet, for some 
_ reason or other, obviously avoiding all allusion to that drama. 
Whence and why this reserve? If there is any drama of anti- 
quity extant, on which Aristophanes might have been sup- 
posed to have formed his own dramatic character, and on 
which, had chronological data allowed us to have supposed 
him present at its original representation, we should have said 
unhesitatingly, that his whole dramatic character, moral, poli- 
tical, and religious, had been formed, we should have named 
the “ EKumenides” as that very play, the whole of the Aristo- 
phanic Comedy being, as it were, but a running commentary 
on that noble performance. The same dislike to change in 
existing laws and institutions (Eum. 663.)—the same wish to 
preserve the Attic blood without mixture of foreign and adasciti- 
tious infusion (664.)—the same desire to steer the political bark 
between the extremes of despotism and anarchy (500. 666.)— 
the same keen sense of the value of that reverential feeling (ro 
devvov), which by maintaining authority parental, preceptorial, 
and magisterial, forms the best safeguard of states (6638.) 
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—all these form but a small part of the close identity in modes 
of thinking between these two extraordinary men. Both 
had seen (AXechylus of course imperfectly, the comic poet, 
from the later period at which he lived, too clearly) that the 
effect of the political changes in Athens was to throw all 
essential power into the dicasteria, or courts of law, and 
that these would come to be swayed, not by a sense of right 
and wrong, but by a seductive eloquence — both had ob- 
served that the only chance of keeping democracy within any 
bounds of safety lay in the maintenance of that court of 
Areopagus (674.), which demagogues and agitators were of 
course equally anxious to degrade or destroy—and as the 
comic writer had had practical experience of those internal 
sohiems, which necessarily follow political disorganisation, 
and: which literally made Athens “a stage to feed contention 
on,” go the tragic writer evidently foresaw that such results 
must ensue from the progress making towards democratic 
power (823. sq. 935.) even in his own day. In religion as in 
politics, as far at least as general preference of old to new 
divinities went, the same similarity of feeling is evident be- 
tween the prince of tragic and the prince of comic poets; 
and the question therefore again occurs, why no direct allu- 
sion is made by the latter to that almost masterpiece of 
FEachylean composition, to which from all the foregoing cir- 
cumstances we might have expected to see allusions the most 
frequent and the most pointed? We must candidly own that 
we can find no adequate solution to the difficulty. That 
some deep offence, political or religious, or both, had been 
given by the tragic poet in this particular drama, seems clear, 
as well from the guarded silence of Aristophanes respecting it, 
as from the fact, that after the exhibition of this Trilogy—to 
which, however, (and that forms another difficulty in the . 
consideration of the subject) the first prize of victory was 
assigned—the poet left his native country, never to return to 
it again. Among the more common opinions on the subject, 
one is, that to this play we are to look for that offence com- 
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mitted by A&schylus in regard to Eleusinian Mysteries, which 
has been mentioned by ancient writers as having nearly cost 
him his life. But it is observable, that while Eustathius men- 
tions not less than five P dramas of A<schylus, in which a 
similar offence had been committed, not a word is said about 
the ‘‘ Eumenides,” as having subjected the poet to a similar 
charge. Having discussed much of this matter, however, in 
another place, we content ourselves here with saying, that if 
it was in: truth some unguarded language respecting Eleu- 
sinian worship which drove the poet into exile, the place 
selected by him for passing the remainder of his days seems 
to have been chosen not without some view to those feel- 
ings which Aristophanes evidently considered as a ruling 
element in the dramatic character of A<schylus. The beau- 
tiful island, where tradition had consecrated so many spots as 
connected with the very origin of Eleusinian Mysteries, must 
have furnished abundant materials for the poet’s contempla- 
tion on matters which his family connexions must have made 
familiar to him from his very birth; and at the court of 
the Sicilian Hiero, the munificent patron of literature genc- 
rally, and the more particular friend of Aeschylus, the latter 
could perhaps speak and write of those mysteries with a 
freedom and safety, which were not to be commanded in his 
own country, where, as in most other democracies, the boasted 
name of liberty by no means ensured the real possession 
of it. 

With regard to the drama itself, out of which the preced- 
ing observations have grown, it remains only to add, that the 
caution, tact, and skill, with which it was composed, had such 
results as might be expected from an Attic audience. A 
second representation of the piece, was, contrary to usual 
practice, loudly called for; while the partisans of the new or 


P Aoxel yap AloxtaAos Adyew pvorucd twa &y re vais Totdérios wal ‘lepeias Kat 
dy Licloy werpoxvAwory Kal ey "Ipryevela nal dv Oldlwod:. ev yap rodras waci wept 
Anutrrpas Adywy ray uvorinwrépwry wepiepyérepoy EerrecGa: Foue. p. 40. a. 
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Euripidean school were so utterly confounded by its galling 
satire, that, if [ do not carry too far the declaration of an 
ancient Scholiast (Ran. 67.), a son or nephew of Euripides 
appears to have undertaken a revision of his great relative’s 
dramas, and to have subsequently brought them on the stage 
in @ form less subject to Aristophanic ‘ridicule. That the 
poet's religious object in the composition of this piece was 
equally successful, the subsequent observations of the Fathers 
of the Christian Church will not allow us to suppose. 


© The first three selected for the purpose were the Alcmzon, the Bacche, and 
the Iph. in Aul. That these were not new plays, but rifaccimenti of former 
dramas, see Boeckh’s Princ. Gr. Tr. 222, 8q. Of the changes introduced into them, 
not the least remarkable was the abstraction of the prologue to the Iph. in Aul. in 
consequence of the overwhelming ridicule poured by Aristophanes on what Euri- 
pides evidently considered a distinguished feature in his dramatic compositions. 
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1. The opening scene discovers the stage to be in possession 
of two persons, the one on foot, the other mounted on an ass. 
The first is the wine-god Bacchus; the second is the god’s half- 
friend, half-lacquey, Silenus, here styled Xanthias. The two travel- 
lers are on their way to the temple or palace of Hercules, (which 
is seen in the back-ground, and most probably represented the 
latter’s temple at Melite,) to inquire of him the nearest road to 
Hades, from which the god of wine and dramatic poetry prepares to 
bring back the bard Euripides, recently deceased. The personal ap- 
pesrance of Bacchus having been fully explained in the Introduc- 
tory matter, it remains only to add, that the joint ideas of rotun- 
dity and rubicundity there attached to him, are to be considered as 
carried out to their fullest comic effect in the attendant Xanthias. 
If the master’s face was roseate with wine, that of the man was of 
a deep fiery red, (infr. 299.): if roundness, fatness, and oiliness 
were the elements of the Bacchic figure, the Silenic Xanthias 
comes before us with a protuberance of paunch, which ‘like a 
battering-ram might shake the press before him.” (inf. 192. 186.) 
A few words on costume, and we have done. That of the wine- 
god presents a most ridiculous contrast. His shoes and robe 
are those of a female; over the latter, however, is thrown the 
lion’s akin of Hercules, while the stout club of that truly Grecian 
demi-god is borne in his hand. The dress of Xanthias is of little 
consequence ; but attention must be directed to the pole (d»ddopov) 
which he carries over his shoulder, and to which is attached the 
bed-furniture (orpdpara), and otber travelling-equipage of his 
master. Having thus excited expectation as well by his Xanthias- 
Silenus, as by his half-Bacchus, half-Alcides, (whether expectation 
was still further excited by the apparent conversion of the orchestra 
into the Acherusian lake, will be a subject for future considera- 
tion,) the poet allows the former (after a few shiftings of bis dvd- 
gopoy) to commence the dialogue as follows. 

Ib. efxeo, may I, shall I say? subj. dubitative (Atsch. Ag. 205. 
was herdvavt yévopa ;) or interrogative. The Tragedians abound with 
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examples of the latter: a few are here selected. sch. Ag. 1468. 
ppevos ex Pirtas ri wor eixw; Choeph. 82. was etppov’ cirw ; 842. Zev, 
Zev, ri Neyo ; Soph. Céd. Tyr. 364. etrw re dra naar’, iv’ dpyitn méov ; 
Eurip. Suppl. 303. el re, réxvov, coi re cal moder eaddy ; Orest. 154. 
riva rvxay eirw; Cf, infr. 6. 268. 301. 589. 1099. 1194. 

Ib. elwOdrav. Attice pro cichtopeévwy. Eurip. Herc. F. 1108. 
gadés yap ovder olda ray ciwbérov. Hec. 358. ovx ciwbos dv. Plat. Apol. 
27, b. day ev rq@ ciwbdri rpdm@ Tovs Adyous mopar. Eupolis ap. He- 
phest. 132. (ed. Gaisf.) elo6ds rd xopparioy rovro. 

2. ép’ ols .. yeAdou, Esch. Eum. 530. yedg 8€ daipor em’ avdpi 
Gepp@. (sic Scholef.) Soph. Electr. 880. xamt rois | cauris xaxoiot, cami 
TOis epois yeAGs ; 

3. meéfopa. Esch. Choeph. 243. rods 3 amappancpevous | wnores 
meefec Ads. Eurip. Alcest. 917. cvpdopa érépous érépa meer. Sthen. 
fr. II. 2. vovOerovpevos épws paddrov méfe. (As Bacchus utters the 
word mé{oua, he puts his right hand to his left shoulder, and 
mimics the manner of a person pressed by a heavy burden.) 

4. tovro puAvaga, ab hoc cave. Turerscn. /Esch. Choeph. grit. 
puragat pyrpds éyxérovs xuvas. Eurip. Iph. A.g89. ve pudrdgfacbas xpedy. 

b. wdvu ydp €or’ fdn xoAn, es ist mir ganz zum Ekel ; it ts a matter 
of absolute loathing to me. Pass. Dobree refers to Cratinus ap. 
Athen. XIV. 638, e. Tis dp Epwrd p’ ol8ev, & Tynourm’; eyo woAAj 
xoAn«x.r.é€. (Bacchus pauses between his adverb and substantive, 
to imitate the act of a person sickening.) Thiersch reads cxodj. 

5. pnd €repoy aoreidy rt; connerion: xat dvudacréoy, Grws ay pn ére- 
poy aoreidy rt hpd{nrai por; THigr. infr. 864. doreidy ri deyew. 871, 
doreia épeiv. 

Ib. GABoua. Aristoph. Thesmoph. Sec. fr. 8. ds dd ye rovro rov- 
wos ov Sivapa épew | oxevy rovavra Kai rov dpov OABouas. Lysist. 
316. Soph. Amph. 1. OAcBouéms rys xapdias. Plat. Tim. 60, c. 
opddpa cOhipe Evvéwoe re airdy. Dem. 313, 26. rovs Spas rovs sap- 
elas 8O\Bwr xal imép ris xepadzs alwpav. Theoph. Ch. 5. rd d¢ emt 
THs yaorpos éay xadevderv, dua OAcBdpevos. Lucian. V. 70. nal OrsBope- 
vous wt) dyavaxreiy. (Bacchus here puts his left hand to his right 
shoulder, and mimics the action of a person galled by a weight.) 

7. éxewo pdvov. Thiersch compares Eccles. 259. éxeivo pdvor 
doxenrov, fv o¢ roféras €Axwow, b rt Spaces more. 


® See Appendix to the editor's Wasps, p. 223. 
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Ib. owes yy (cave ne) épeis, sub. dpa. Cf. infr. 598. Asch. Prom. 
68. ov 3 av xaroxveis, ray Aids v° dxOpav iwep | orévers; res pi) aav- 
roy oixrieis woré. Eurip. Herc. F. 503. puxpa per ra rod Biov' | 
rovrow 3 éxws dvora dtanepdcare. Bacch. 367. Mevdevs 3° saws ph 
sévOos cigoice Bdpors | rots goiot, Kddpe. Cycl. 595. GAX’ drws drip 
éva. Plat. Hip. Maj. 286, b. ddd’ Gras mapéce: xa avrés nai dddous 
Ges. Menon 77, a. add’ Gras pi ody olds tr’ Ecopat. 

Ib. rd ri; quidnam? Cf. infr. 36.: also Nub. 778. Av. 1039. 
Plut. 903. 

8. peraBadddpevos, shifting (from one shoulder to the other). Cf. 
Heind. ad Plat. in Gorg. 480, e. Eurip. Tr. 101. peraBaddopévou 8ai- 
povos avéxov. 

Ib. rd avdgopoy=avagopeis, a pole horizontally placed, and in- 
tended to carry a weight. Arist. Eccl. 833. pepe ov rdvadopoy 6 
sais. Id. in Phoeniss. fr. 3. cat rdv iudvra pou | xover kai ravddo- 


por. 

Ib. xe{nriay. (A slight but unseemly gesture by Bacchus inti- 
mates the desire here referred to.) For some ingenious remarks, 
why words which an Englishman shrinks from uttering, find their 
way without difficulty into the mouth of a Frenchman, see Mrs. 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Paris and the Parisians.” It was not to be expected 
that this highly talented woman should have been aware, that her 
remarks would apply to an ancient Athenian as well as to a modern 
Parisian. Translate (if at all) in the language of our forefathers, 
I long to untruss me. 

Q. oxevos, vessel, furniture, utensils of every kind ; as household 
furniture, implements for war, baggage, &c. Eurip. Ion. 1193. oi- 
mpa oxevn. Plat. 7 Rep. 514, C. oxevn pepovres. Xen. Mem. III. 
13, 6. déper rd re orpépara cai rddda oxevn. 

10, 11. Phrynichus, Lysis, and Amipsias, contemporary comic 
writers, (the first of the three not being to be confounded with 
the tragic writer of that name,) who it appears were in the frequent 
babit of making mirth for the spectators by the introduction of 
slaves bearing weights and burdens, like Xanthias in the present 
play. The first of the three writers here named was one of the 
combatants when “ the Frogs” was brought upon the stage, and 
gained the second prize: the third (Amipsias) was victor over 
Aristophanes, when the latter's ‘‘ Clouds” were exhibited. But 
where are these rival performances new 9. 

13. copicpara, inventions and clevernesses, (spoken sarcastically). 
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TAciv 7) vavT@ mpeaBUTEpos amrépyopat. 

=A. @ TpirKaxodai“wv ap Oo TpaxnAos ovTOC!, 15 
Ort OriBerat pev, TO Se yeAovov ouK épei. 

Al. eéir’ ovx UBpis ravr’ ori Kai modAAn Tpuvdn, 


a ee A 4 @a a eX 7) 
or eyo pev av Atovyaos, vios—2Zrapviov, 


/Esch. Prom. Vinct. 468. apbpdv, tfoxov codiopdrey, | éfevpor. Ibid. 
478. rowaira pnxampar éfevpay ... | adrds ovx Exo odqguop’, dry | ris viv 
sapovens mpovns amadAay®. Soph. Phil. 14. éxxéo 1rd wav odquopa. 
Eurip. Iph. Aul. 444. dore rdv coguopdray | rodA@ yevéoOa Trav enor 
gcoperepos. Bacch. 30. Kadpou codicpara. Ib. 489. dixny oe dodvvac dei 
cogicpdrey cacy. Antiop. fr. XXXIII. 5. ra cop a codicpara. Cf. 
infr. 836. 1069. 

Ib. ®w=axotw. Cf. infr. 779. 

14. whew h. Cf. infr. 84. 

Ib. évavurds, a year, also a cycle of years. Cf. infr. 334. ‘‘ The 
Egyptians,” says Warburton (Divine Leg. II. 153.), ‘ signified the 
year by a serpent circularly turned, with its tail in its mouth. 
The Greeks called the year ¢uavrés, because, according to Plato's 
etymology, it returned into itself: oi per émaurdy, Gre ev éaurg, (in 
Cratylo.)" This latter explanation has not found much favour in 
the eyes of later etymologists. 

Ib. énavrg mperBurepos. See Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 400.8. Dobree 
compares Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, I. 2. Thou heapest a year’s age 
on me. 

15. tpdxndos oceurs in Eurip. Troad. 362. 750. Bacch. 241. 
Cycl. 604. Suppl. 716. but not in the other two tragedians. 

16. ‘‘ O\iBera.” Xanthias of course pronounces the forbidden 
word with a strong emphasis. 

17. elr’ oly UBps; Plut. 883. dp’ ody o8ps rair’ dort woddn; 
Soph. Cid. Col. 883. add’ obx vBpis rad’; 

Ib. rpupf. Evurip. Orest. 1113. tpudas éyovoa Tpwixas. Bacch. 
968. rpudas rodode. Cycl. 584. & rpupais wewwxdra. Alex. fr. XV. 2. 
al dyav rpupai. 

18. Acovvcos. We give two derivations of this name to the stu- 
dent ; the one derived from Socrates, the other from the author of 
the Dionysiacs. To the name of Dionysus and Aphrodite, there 
were, as the former assures us, meanings both serious and hu- 
morous applied by the gods, the gods themselves, according to the 
son of Sophroniscus, being of a merry nature (qiAoralopoves yap cal 
of Geoi). The serious significations of the words, the great philoso- 
pher leaves to be learnt from others; their playful import he him- 
self gives; but we restrict ourselves to that of the wine-god. 6 re 
yap Audvucos ein Sy 6 dBovs rév olvoy, Aidoivvcos ev waidiG cadovpevos. 
olvos 8°, drs olecOas vovw Zxew woret rev wivdvrey Tovs wodAovs ody Zyov- 
ras, oldvous 8ixaiérar’ Gy xadovpevos. Plat. Cratyl. 406, d. (Are we 
surprised at Aristophanes speaking in the concluding part of this 
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avros Badile Kai move, Tovroy 5 oye, 


play of the Socratic cxapagiopvi Anper?) But how speaks the 
learned Nonnuus? 


Kai pus re Apaxdvoo Nexeior audi rodkdovny 

myxes Kokweberrs AaBdv, Masnios ‘Epuns 

nepdbey werdryto. Noxevopévy O¢ Avaig 

warpeny eréOnxey ewevupiny ToKeroio, 

nuxAnoxey Ardvucoy, érel wud) ddproy aelper, 

fie xedaivev Kpovidns BeSpiOérs pnpe, 

yuoos Ort yAdooy Zupaxoca!ds yodds dxover. 
Dionys. IX. 16. 


Ib. — Zrapviov. We must be allowed to suspend this joke 
a while in mid-air, till we can drop it on the reader in its full im- 
port and richness. The elder and legitimate representative of the 
joyous principle in the Eleusinian rites was, as our prefatory mat- 
ter has shewn, a divinity on both sides ; for his father was a god, and 
his mother a goddess. The birth of Bacchus had been less fortu- 
nate; for though the king of heaven was his sire, a mortal woman 
was his mother. In Athens, where pure blood on both sides was 
necessary to constitute a legitimate citizen, pure blood on both 
sides must have been thought necessary to constitute also a legiti- 
mate divinity; and Euripides, pressed by this blot in his protége’s 
escutcheon, had provided in his Bacche accordingly. Through the 
whole of the pluy little allusion is made to Semelé, but its hero is 

perpetually paraded as the son of immortal Jove. (1. 27. 42. 
84. 466. 857. 1338. 1340. 1347.) At this piece of dramatic 
trickery the hit in the text is doubtless directed, and the action 
must be regulated accordingly. At the word vids, Bacchus draws 
himself up with a lofty air, as if about to lay claim to the higher | 
portion of his birth—he pauses—claps his hands to his sides—and in 
atone of voice which brings down roars of laughter—proclaims 
himself the son of neither more nor less than a puncheon or a wine- 
cask, a proclamation for which the eyes, if not the ears of the 
audience, had already been prepared in the ‘‘ tun of flesh,” which 
rolled rather than trod the stage before them. For allusions to this 
bright and dark side of Bacchus in the Dionysiacs, according as 
he is spoken of by friends or foes, see inter ala B. XXV. 326. 
XXIX. 56. XLIV. 162-7. XLVII. 621. The word employed in 
the text to stigmatize his mortal origin is found in Lysist. 196. 
Odoroy ofvov crapvloy. 199. Pepérw xvduca... xal orapyiov. Plat. 13. 
Epist. 361, a. olvov yAunéos Sé8exa orapvia. 

19. Budi{e, I travel on foot. (Plat. Phedr. 227, d. dav Badifey org 
réy wepimaroy Méyapdde.) The wine-god's usual mode of conveyance 
was a chariot drawn by lions, or Ppanthers. In the Dionysiacs, 


>» Hence in that dager irenge Bacchic p, celebrated by Ptolemy of Alexandria, 
ae et ae be made in the following notes,) we find 
hich figured in that prodigious show, wapSdves dexardo- 
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iva pan TaAdar@poiro und axOos éEpor ; 20 
=A. ov yap dépw 'yo; Al. ras hépes yap, os y 
OXel ; 


however, he is not unfrequently represented as travelling on 
foot. 
xat orpariny eVorrrov, eyepotpdOous re yuvaixas 
éyyvOt Kappndoro Array, cai Sidpa Aedvrav, 
aBpoxirwv dvidnpos éxapace, me{ds ddirns. 
L. XX. 297. 
See also XX. 352. XI. 299. 

Ib. oy. ScuHon. dyeiobat roid, mount him, cause him to be carried. 
Arist. Plut. 1013. puornpios 8€ rois peyddos syoupévny | éxi ris apd- 
éns. Eurip. Orest. 791. 8° doreds ve .. dxnow. Plat. Phedo, 85, d. 
emi rourov dxovpevos. 3 Legg. 699, b. emt Amidos Gyoupevos. For 
other instances of the word in Tragic Greek, see Atsch. Prom. 
Vinct. 146. Eurip. Hel. 284. Orest. 60. 

20. radarwpoiro. (Eurip. Orest. 664. ri 8é radamwpeivy pe Set ;) 
To account for this apparent violation of one of Dawes’s canons, 
we may suppose a thought, unexpressed, to have crossed the brain 
of Bacchus. And why mounted I him? Truly, va ph radam. x. 1. €. 
By a learned writer in the Museum Criticum (I. 526.), the viola- 
tion is thus justified. ‘‘ If the verb denoting the principal act, 
while it is true of the present time which it directly expresses, be 
virtually true of the past also in its beginning and continuance, 
the leading verb may stand in the present tense, and yet the pur- 
pose be denoted by the optative mood.” Matthie (Gr. Gr. 518. 4.) 
observes, ‘‘ The optative seems to express that Dionysus had this 
intention when first he let Xanthias mount.” 

Ib. dyOos pépor. Soph. Aj. 1172. ri 8 ad rd3° dyOos Baortéwy ues 
gdepov ; Eurip. Iph. T. 710. add’ eveyxov ray ¢uov dyOn raxov. 

21. A quibbling piece of dialogue on the subject of carrying and 
being carried here follows, for which the reader who is fresh from 
our author's “‘ Clouds,” where Euripides figures as the prince of 
sophists, and finds Bacchus fresh from the perusal of Euripides, will 
not come unprepared. Whether the Andromeda, the Euripidean 
drama which had recently engaged the attention of Bacchus, fur- 
nished any matter, of which the following dialogue forms a sort of 
parody, it is impossible from the few surviving fragments of it to 
determine. But this mode of discussing the matter—now passive et 
FSormaliter, as the schoolmen would say, now active et materialiier 
—is not a little amusing, to say nothing of the utter unconscious- 
ness it exhibits of any spectators being present, and consequently 
giving a greater air of truth to the drama by the absence of dra- 
matic illusion. 

Ib. ds y dyet; Gl. Vict. én’ dynparos dépy. Thiersch justly ob- 
capes, rdvOnpes Sexart, Avyxia réooapa, Epxndrot Tpeis, KapnrowdpSarus ula. Athen. 


V. 201, c. Schoen, p. 79. quotes also Oppian. eget. IV. 33. Philost. Imag. 
I, 19. p 793- Eudocia Vial p- t30. Nonn. IX. 189. Lucian, Bacch. III. 76. 
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mA. hepov ye tavri. Al. tiva rporov; ZA. Bapews 
TWayu. 

AI. ovxovy ro Bapos rou, 6 av hépes, ovvos heper ; 

=A. ov dn? Oy exw yw kai depo, pa Tov Ai’ ov. 

Al. was yap hépets, Os y avros ud’ Erépov heper; 25 

=A. oux 010° o & aos ovroot “ mieerat.” 

AI. ov & ody eredy tov ovov ov dys a wdereiv, 

eV T@ MEpEL OV TOV Gvoy apapevos épe. 

serves that the interpretation ought to have been éz’ dvov, not én’ 

oxjparos. Lucian (Concil. Deor. IX. 182.) calls Silenus 6 dadaxpés 

yéper, ods Ty pwa, eri dvou Ta WOAAG Gyxovpevos. 

22. ravri sc. rd orpepara. 

Ib. riva rpéwov ; ‘‘ Bacchus speaks in one sense, Xanthias under- 
stands in another. The former means: how can you say that you 
carry, whereas you are carried? Xanthias replies, as if his master 
had asked, In what way do you carry your burden 2 lightly, or hea- 
vily 7’ Tuizr. 

23. Bapos. Eurip. Bacch. 1214. érecOé pot, pépovres dOAtov Bdpos 
MerOews. Cycl. 385. rpiccay apatey as dywyipov Bdpos. 

Tb. ovvor, i.e. 6 dvos. On this ass, which more than any thing 
connects Xanthias with Silenus, see some curious remarks by 
Creuzer (III. 209. 8q.) ; also Boeckh's Princ. Gr. Tr. 199. In 
the great Ptolemaic pomp of Bacchus, to which we recently re- 
ferred, (sup. 19.) Silenic asses occur in the following array. Merd 
d¢ rourous (Zarvpous sc.) éropevovro dv that mwévre, ep oy Hioay ZAnvoi 
nai Zarvpos dorepavwpévot. ray 3¢ dvwy ol pev xpvcas, oi 8é dpyupas mpo- 
perwwidas xa) oxevacias elyov. Athen. V. 200, e. 

26. ovx ol8. The answer is that of a person baffled by his 
opponent, and not knowing where to betake himself. See our 
Nub. 392. where Strepsiades makes a similar reply, when puzzled 
by the sophistic reasonings of Socrates. See also Soph. Antig. 
1250. Arist. Plut. 122. and cf. Aesch. Ag. 1508. 

Ib. méferas. Baffled in argument, Xanthias has yet his mode of 
revenge, and accordingly (after a previous shift of the shoulders) 
thrusts into his master's face another of those terms which were so 
obnoxious to him. 

28. dv rq pépec, vicissim, 8. per vices. Lysist. 539. Gres av | ev rp 
pépes xnpeis te rais Pikaos ovdAAdSwper. Eurip. Orest. 445. dyriAd{ou 
sévey dy rH pepe. Plato Conviv. 199, 8. apoddynoa cal ards ev rep 
pips éravécecOau, Asch. Eum. 189. dvaf “Amoddov, ayrdxovooy ev 
pepe. 414. ri mpds rdd’ elweiv, & fev’, ev pepe Odes; 556. eros 8 
dyeiBou xpos eros ev pépet. See also Choeph.> 329. Eurip. Hec. 1130. 
Suppl. bie 580. ace 179. Heracl. 183. Plat. Gorg. 462, a. Cf. 
infr. 465. 

b Where see Klausen’s note. 
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mA. oor Kaxodaliuav’ Ti yap éym OUK évaupayour ; 
) Tay oe K@KUEL av EKeAEVOY paKpa. 30 
Al. xaraBa, mavovpye. Kai yap éyyus ths Oupas 

non BadiCov eit rnd, of mpdra pe 


29. évavpdyour, why was I not at the naval fight, sc. of Arginuse ; 
in which case, intimates Xanthias, I should like the other slaves 
¢ embarked for that purpose have gained my freedom, and might 
then have set you at defiance? A knowledge of this combat and 
its consequences is so indispensably necessary for a right under- 
standing of many passages in this play, that I have not scrupled to 
borrow very largely from the pages of Mitford, deeply interesting 
as they are on this subject. (Appendix D.) 

30. rav=roe dy. 

Ib. av ..dyv. For instances of this reduplication in Tragic 
poetry, see, inter alia, isch. Per. 712. Ag. 331. Suppl. 751. Soph. 
(Ed. Tyr. 140. 339. 446. 602. 857. 1053. (Ed. Col. 780. 977. 
Trach. 745. Aj. 1144. El. 697. Antig. 680. 884. go5—7. 1156. 
Eurip. Hec. 359. 960. 1199. 1200. Andr. 77. 307.936. Suppl. 
417, 418. 447. 855. Iph. T. y8. 245. 627. Tro. 961.985. Hel. 
1017. Jon 222. El. 534. 

Ib. xaoxvew, to howl, or lament. Arist. Eccl. 647. olpd{or y' ay xai 
ceoxvo. Ausch. Ag. 1284. elus xoxicovo” dui poipay. Soph. Ant. 28. 
204. 1302. 

Ib. paxpa, for a long time. Lysist. 1222. odx dre; xeoxvoerbe 
ras rpixas paxpa. Plut. 612. Thes. 213. xAdew paxpa. Pl. 111. Av. 
1207. oluogea. Lysist. 520. drorvgecba. (Speaks partly to him- 
self, and partly so as to be overheard by his master: hence the 
epithet bestowed upon him in the following verse.) 

31. xard8a per apocopen, for xardBn&. Vesp. 973, 4. So «icBa, 
Eur. Phen. 200. émiBa, lon 167. guSa, Electr. 113. 

Ib. mavotpyos (way, épyov), prop. a person in a condition to do 
any thing, good or bad; here, scoundrel. (It is for those conver- 
sant with the great French Aristophanes, to decide how far his 
Panurge is derived, not from the lacquey, to whom the expressive 
epithet in the text is applied, but the master who applies it. The 
same wit and pleasantry—the same inclination for intellectual en- 
joyments—the same love of good cheer, and other sensual gratifi- 
cations—the same boldness when out of danger, and the same 
timidity when in danger, are at all events conspicuous in both.) 

Ib. éyyts rijs Oupas. Cf. Pac. 177, 196. -The commentators dif- 
fer as to where this residence of Hercules is to be placed; at 
Thebes, at Tiryntbus, a city of Argolis, or at Melité, the Attic 


¢ Xen. Hell. I. 6. 24. Of 88 "A@nvaio:, rd yeyernudéva xal Thy wodsopxigy Eres 
fixovoay, Aynoloarro BonGeiy vavoly éxardy wal Séxa, do BiBd(orres rods dy HAsule 
bwras dwayras xal 8oddous Kal dAev@dpous. 
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ede: tparéaOa. madiov, wai, nul, wat. 

HP. ris rnv Oupay eraragey ; ws Kevravpixas 

» 0 4 > 4 “\ / 

era ootis’ eimé pot, ToUTi Ti Hy ; 35 

AI. omats. BA. ri éorw; Al. ovx evebupnOns ; 
mA. TO TL; 

AI. ws ododpa p cece. FA. vy Ala, py pai- 
vow Ye. 

burgh, where Hercules was initiated in the lesser mysteries, and 

where he had a temple. The latter seems the preferable one. Cf. 

infr. 469. For Kanngiesser’s ideas on the subject, see his ‘‘ Bihne 

in Athen,” p. 152. 

33- wadiov, wai. isch. Choeph. 641. sat, mai, Ovpas dxovooy 
épxeias xrimov. | ris Evdov, & wai, mai, pad’ adéts, ev Idpors ; 

Ib. nui. On the conversational aphereses of ny for dnpi, fv & 
éy@ for en» é¢yd, &c. see Buttmann’s Irregular Verbs, p. 255. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 215. 3.; also Ast ad Plat. 1 Rep. 327, e. (Bacchus beats 
violently at the door.) 

34- tis ryy Oupay ewaragev. (Hercules speaks from within, and in 
a voice of thunder.) Brunck compares Plaut. Truc. II. 2, 1. Quis 
sllic est, qui tam proterve nostras edes arietat ? 

Ib. os xevravpixas, right centaur-like, i.e. rudely, boisterously. 
When it is remembered how Hercules went out of this world, (see 
the magnificent description in the Trachinie of Sophocles,) it is 
no wonder that the thoughts uppermost in his mind in the other 
should be of Nessus and his fellows. (Cf. Herc. Fur. 179. 364. 
1276.: see also Creuzer IT. 250.) 

35- evadrkeoOa. ASsch. Pers. 521. & dvondynre Saipor, ws dyav 
Bapis | wodviy evnAw wavri Tepoug yéve. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1261. 
mvAas Serdais evndaro. 

Ib. doris, 1. e. doris wor’ dori. At the word dors the door opens, 
and a colossal figure comes forth as the representative of him of 
the twelve labours. At the sight of the ridiculous figure before 
him, the thunders of his voice drop, and in a softened tone (hence 
_ the origin of the little parenthetical dialogue, which presently fol- 
lows between Bacchus and his attendant) he asks, rouri ri fv, what 
ts the meaning of all this ? 

Ib. sourt ri fv; Cf. infr. 414. 1174. Plut. 1094. Acharn. 1:7. 
767. Plat. Phed. 66, b. Cratyl. 387, c. That %» for ¢ori is used 
by tragic as well as comic and prose writers, see Schefer ad Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 1697. and Pass. in v. 

36. 6 mais. (Bacchus addresses his attendant). nom. for voca- 
tive. Cf. infr. 262. Plut. 1100. 6 Kapioy, dvdpewor. 

37. as odddpa p’ tace, what a terror I struck into him! (The 
brawny gigantic figure of Alcides would of course add to the ridi- 
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HP. ov roe pa thy Anpnrpe Svvapa pn yedar’ 

kai Tor Saxve y' euavtTov’ GAN’ opas yeAo. 

AI. @ Sapove, rpooedOe’ S€opas yap Ti cov. 40 
HP. aan’ ovy olds 7° ei arovoBnoa Tov yeAwr, 
op@v AEeovTny emi KpoKwT@ Keipevny. 


culousness of this exhibition of vanity on the part of Bacchus.) 
For examples of dei8 in w transitive form, see I. IV. 431. Od. 
XIV. 389. XXII. 39. Aesch. Soph. Eurip. 

38. of rorc—dvvapas py, RON possum quin. THIERSCR. 

Ib. pa rv Anunrpa. As Hercules had been initiated in the my- 
steries (Herc. F. 614. rd puoray 8 gpyt evrixno’ doy), this oath in 
his mouth is correct enough. See also St. Croix, I. 297. 

39. Sdxvw y’ cuavrdv, I bite my lips, i.e. to suppress his laughter, 
which however overcomes him at the end of the senarius, his sup- 
pressed mirth then bursting out into a boisterous laugh. Soph. 
Trach. 978. dan’ foye Bacay | ordua ody. 

40. & daipdne, my good fellow, or my fine fellow. (Speaks with an 
air of prodigious superiority, as if conferring a favour, rather than 
soliciting one.) 

41. drogoBelv rov yoy, excutere risum. Cf. nosin Vesp. 211. 

Ib. yor. Meeris: yeAov, Arras’ yeAwra, rows. 

42. Aeovréeny contr. AcovrAy sc. Sopay, lion’s skin. (Herodot. VII. 
69. map8adéas re nai Acovréas évappevr. Plat. Cratyl. 411, @. rH Acov- 
rnv évdéduxa. Diog. ap. Laert. VI. 45. mpos rév emt rq Acovt7 Opv- 
nropevoy, Ilavoa, én, ra trys aperns orpwpara xaracxvvey. Lucian. 
III. 1.) In the pathetic narrative, which Megara makes over her 
doomed and devoted children in the ‘‘ Hercules Furens” of Euri- 
pides, the lion's skin is mentioned as what with Argos was to have 
formed the patrimony of one of those children : 


Zoi pev yap “Apyos eve’ 6 xarOavay sarnp, 
EupvoGéws 8 yedres olxnoew Sdépous, 

THs KaANucdprov Kpdros éxwv Medacryias. 
oroAny re Onpds aueBadrc op xdpa 
Adovros, frep ards efwmdifero. 462. sq. 


In the Dionysiacs we find Bacchus thus endeavouring to conciliate 
the favour of the beautiful Nicea: < 
‘ év 3€ pedabpy 
avros €ya oropécw oéo Bépma, Toint meTATTw 
déppara mopdadiwv modvdaidaka, Trois dua BadAw 
picra Neovreins wuxwwdrptya vera Kadvuwrpns, 
yupvecas ud yvia. Dionys. XVI. 94. 


Ib. éwi xpoxerg. xpoxards sc. xtrdy, or Kpoxwrdy sc. luarioy, & 
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saffron, or orange-coloured robe, worn by women, (Arist. Eccl. 
879. xpoxerdy nyudeecpémm. Lysist. 51. xpoxwrdy Adyoua. Ib. 645. 
éxovoa rév xpoxwrdy dpxros } Bpavpwvians. Thes. 941. €y xpoxwrois xal 
pirpas. Lysist. 44. xpoxwrd popovoa. Ib. 219. xpoxwropopovaa), and 
by Bacchus. Pollux IV. 117. 6 8€ xpoxwrds ipdriov. Atdvucos 8 
aire éxpnro ai pavyadtornps avOewep cai Ouvpop. Hence in the Ptole- 
maic Pomp, to which we have before referred, we find a statue of 
Bacchus, ten cubits in height, and on a waggon or platform, which 
it required 180 men to carry, and dressed as follows: x:réva rop- 
upoiy Exor Sidwefov, xal ex’ abrov Ixpoxwrdv Siaparyyj? wepteBeBAnro dé 
ludriov soppupouy xpuconoixiiov, Athen. V. 198,c. See further on 
this subject Schoen De pers. in Eurip. Bacchabus habitu scenico. 
The learned writer has from books, medals, and statuary, collected 
almost every thing that can be said respecting the external habits 
of the wine-god and his attendants. See also Creuzer's Symbol. 
IJ. 358. (The mirth of Hercules, bitherto suppressed, can no 
longer be restrained, and a laugh, such as the twelve-labour demi- 
god alone could give, follows.) 

43- xdOopvos. The cothurnus, as Bottiger has shewn, (see his 
Furien-maske, p. 39. 8q.) was originally a hunting-shoe worn by the 
Cretans. From this A¢’schylus derived the shoe, which was in- 
tended to give greater height to his actors, and which is familiarly 
known to us under the appellation of the buskin. Besides its ap- 
pearance in the present drama, the word «éOopvos occurs three 
times in the Aristophanic writings; in the Aves (995.), where the 
illustrious geometrician Meton wears it, evidently for the purpose 
of giving greater dignity to his appearance; in the Lysistrata 
(657), and in Eccl. (346), in both which latter places it appears as 
a shoe peculiar to the female sex. For an elegant general note 
on the subject, see Welcker’s Frogs, p.112. See also Schoen, p. 
32—4. For references in the Dionysiacs to the cothurnus as the 
distinguishing chawssure of Bacchus, and which appear to have 
escaped these two learned writers, see infr. 521. 

Ib. péwadoy (péuBa, pero), a club. (AV. 497. xal Awmodurns waiee 

gy pe rd vorov. Od. XI. 574. xepolw Exav pdmadov mavyddxeor. 
Herodot. VII. 63. pdéwada fvAoy rerviwpéva oidnpye. Non. Dion. 
XIV. 101. XLV. 200. XLVII. 126.) The Herculean club occurs 
by inference or express mention in Eurip. Herc. 471. els defcaw de 


d Special provision appears to have heen made in the above pomp that the 


° mpdéeos, or saffron with which the god’s robe was to be dyed, should not be want- 


ing. Thus we find in one part of this mugnificent procession “ 120 boys, clothed 
in purple tunics, bearing frankincense, myrrh, and saffron, in golden dishes.” 
(197, f.) In another part we are told “ of a golden tripod, on which was a 
golden thuribulum, and two golden cups filled with cassia and saffron.” (198, d.) 
Finally, we are introduced to a body of camels, who carried among them 300 pounds 
worth of frankincense, as many of myrrh, and 200 of saffron, cassia, cinnamon, 
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wot yns amednuets; Al. eweBarevov... 
HP. xevavpaynoas; Al. xat xaredvoapev ye vais 


TOY ToAEwiov 7 Sade 7 TpLoKaideKa. 46 
HP. of; AI. wv Tov ’AmoAAo. HP. xar éyoy 
éErry pony. 


ony drefnrnpeor | EvAoy xabies, Aasdddov Wevdy 860. Soph. Trach. 
S10. roga, xat Adyxas, péwaddy re riwdorwer. 

Ib. fumAGernv. In our poet's Thesmoph. (136), where the effe- 
minate poet Agathon appears in a costume, partly male, partly 
female, it is asked in a similar tone of inquiry, ri BdpBeros | dadei 
xpoxerg; ti 8€ AUpa Kexpudary; ..ris Sal xardwrpov kai fidous xot- 
vovia ; 

44. wot yns, whither? whence? to what part of the world? Esch. 
Suppl. 757. wot piyeouev ’Awias xOurds; Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1308. wot 
yas dépopac; Phil. 1211. wot yas (parevery). Evurip. Herc. F. 74. 
Wot warnp areore yijs ; 

Ib. awodnpety. Eurip. Epist. 5. awodgpuei els Maxedoviay. Ib. rav- 
Ty amotnunoa riy arodnpiav. Plat. 12 Legg. 954, b. ed» amrodnpér 
olxias 8eordrns rvyxdy7. Stalbaum ad Plat. Euthyp. §. 17. trans- 
lates, quo tandem profectus et in quanam peregrina terra commoratus 
es? Rather, perhaps, Whither were you going? whither were you 
bound 9? 

Ib. émBarevew, to embark, to be an émarns, i. e. a voyager, or a 
sea-soldier on board ship. Hervdot. VII. 96. 184. éweSdrevor 8¢ emi 
magiav Tay veov Iépoa. Plat. Lach. 183, d. ris véws ep 5 ereBareve. 

45. xavauydynoas, (eagerly), and were you at the naval fight ? The 
concatenation of ideas must be looked for in the circumstances of 
the times. The idea of embarkation leads instantly in the mind of 
Hercules to the idea of naval combat ; and of naval combats —with 
mortals or immortals—slave or free—partizan or patriot—could 
there be but one uppermost in the mjnd; viz. the all-important, 
all-engrossing battle of Arginuse ? If this eager impatience of Her- 
cules loses us the name of the vessel on board which Bacchus 
embarked, and in concert with the crew of which he achieved 
the feat mentioned in the verse or two following, the loss may be 
very easily sustained. 

Ib. xaradvew, to sink. Plat. Polit. 302, a. xaéd mep mdoia xaradyd- 
peva. Thucyd. II. gt. éuBadree péon (dAxdde) wal xaradve:r. (The 
speaker draws himself up with no small pomp, as he records what 
‘*T and my ship's crew” did.) 

46. dadex’ i tpoxaidexa, Considering that the Athenians had 
120 ships of their own engaged in the battle of Arginuse, to say 
nothing of those furnished by their allies, this bakers’ dozen sunk by 
Bacchus is no bad specimen of his veracity. 

47. of@; You! (Hercules measures the little wine-god from 
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AI. xai dir’ evi THs vews avayryvooKovTi pot 
tv ‘Avdpopeday mpos éuavrov e&aibyns mobos 


head to foot, and then bursts into another explosion of laugh- 
ter.) 
Ib. xgr’ | fyay’ | éfn | ypduny. And then I awoke, or, and so ended 
my dream: a polite way of telling people, that they have been 
€romancing. (Hercules divides his iambics in a most ridiculous 
tone of voice, beating time to them on the shoulders of his brother 
demi-god.) éinpyéuny, sor. 2. pas. of éfeyeipe (An. S. E.). Plat. Con- 
VIV. 223, C. éf¢ypeoOa: 8¢ wpds nydpay fbn dArexrpvdvey gddvrur, éfeypd- 
pevos dé x.r.r. 7 Rep. 534, Cc. wpiv évOad’ df¢ypecOas, els “Aidou wxpére- 
poy aduxdpevoy redéos éwixaradapbdver. Thiersch compares Odyss. 
C1 117. 5 8 Fypero Bios 'Odvaecers. 

48. dvaytyracney, to read. Arist. Eq. 1062. od 3° dvayivwore. 
Plat. Phied. 98, 6. spotéy xai avaywwdoxoy ( proceeding in his perusal), 
6 Epist. 323, c. émcoroAjy avayyova. A compound form of this 
verb well deserves the attention of the student not only of Aristo- 
phanes, but of the Greek dramatists generally. What alterations 
the satire of the former produced in one instance at least in the 
dramatic world by the production of his “‘ Frogs,” I have had more 
than one occasion to point out; but who can say what minor 
alterations were made by friends or relatives of the actors in the 
works of the immortal Three, to rescue them as much as possible’ 
from other marks of his satiric lash? That from various causes 
these changes had amounted to a serious departure from the ori- 
ginal text, seems evident from a decree obtained by the great 
orator Lycurgus, the object of which was to prevent further inter- 
polations or alterations. In consequence of this decree a public 
officer was appointed, whose business it was, sapavaytyvacxety, i. e. 
to inspect the text as the actor pronounced it, and see that no 
tricks had been played with it. See Boeckh’s Grece Trag. Princip. 
327, 8. 

49- TH» "Ar8popédar. But why the Andromeda of all plays of 
Enoripides? It was not the drama most recently produced by him 
(Clinton's Fasti Hell. pp. 77. 81.), and the name of Perseus was 
not the most agreeable of names to meet the wine-god's eye. It was 
& name, on the contrary, which foes were apt to throw into his 
teeth, (Non. Dionys. XXX. 264. XLVII. 529. 596.) and which it 
required all the address of friends to soften. (Dionys. XVIII. 291. 
305. XXV. 80—147.) Had Euripides perverted the myths rela- 
tive to the deadly feuds which had passed between the lover of 
Andromeda and Bacchus, (Creuz. III. 161. 348. IV. 51, sq.) and 
thus further ingratiated himself with the wine-god, besides his play of 
the Bacche ; or did the Andromeda abound in such situations and 


e It is remarked by the German translators, Conz and Welcker, that their an- 
cestors had a similar proverbial mode of expression, used for a similar purpose : 
“ Und mit dem t ich.” 
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THY Kapdiay eratate mas ole opodpa ; 50 
HP. zroOos; mooos tis; AI. puxpos, nAixos HP. 
Modo». | 


AI. pn oxarre py’, wdeAG'*’ ov yap add’ Exo Kaxas* 


description, as were likely to render it particularly acceptable to one 
of Bacchus’s temperament and complexion ? Judging from the few 
fragments yet left of fit, the latter reason seems at least as pro- 
bable as the former. (On some minor points connected with An- 
dromeda and Perseus, see fragments of Auschylus's Phorcydes in 
Dindorf, Soph. Androm. fr. ibid.; also a note in Blomf. Glossary 
to his Choeph. v. 817. and St. Croix, Mystéres du Paganisme, 
I. 31.) 

Ib. mpds euavrév, to myself. Eccl. 931. ado mpds ¢uavrny. Plat. 
Hip. Maj. 295, a. el .. oxeyraiuny mpds euavrdv. Bergler still more 
aptly compares the comic poet Plato (Athen. I. 5, b.) 


® & 2 9 


eyo 3° évOa8 ev ri ‘pnpia 
rouri dcedOety BovrAopuas rd BiBdiov 
mpos €pauréy. : 

Ib. wdos, a passion for. Soph. Phil. 6o1. ris 6 wdOos atrovs 
ixero; 646. Grov ce xpeia xat méOos padior tx. Eurip. Orest. 186. 
ovd€ wdéOov Exe: Bopas. Alc. 1106. véov ydpou mé6os. 

50. xapdiay erarafe. Soph. Ant. 1097. dry matrdacew Gupdy. 

Ib. mas of. Cf. nos in Ach. 24. Nub. 849. Monk in Hippol. 
448. 

51. wéoos ris; Cf. Blomf. in Pers. 340. 

Ib. — Mdd\wv. Bacchus, in accordance with his own assumed 
tone, expects his hearer to supply courteously the name of a giant. 
Hercules, to his great mortification, gives him—a dwarf; but the 
name pronounced with a full mouth, as if a giant were really 
spoken of. (The reader’s good taste will, it is hoped, excuse a 
little deception which has been practised in the arrangement of 
the text, and, in some degree, in its explanation, in order to get 
rid of two most offensive senarii.) 

52. oxomrev cum acc. infr. 402. cxdyoper "Apxédnuov. Pax 745. 
oxwas abrot ras mAnyds. Ach. 854. 008 ad&ts ad oe oxdyera. Nub. 
540. ov8 goxwwe rovs dadaxpovs. for oxdmrev intrans. see infr. 


O. 
Ib. ob yap dda, for. Eurip. Bacch. 784. od yap ddd trepBadra rdde. 
Suppl. 580. cArvouw’ dv od yap dddAd Bet Botva pépos. Iph. T. 1005. 


f Among them is found the beginning of that strain, “O Cupid, prince of gods 
and men,” which so much captivated the imagination of the good people of Ab- 
dere, as well as that of Sterne: MdAiwra 88 rhy EdpinlBov ’Ardpoueday duorep3ovr, 
nal rhy rob Tepodws prow dy pdr Buatfecar xa) peorh hy i wédus exper ardy- 
Tey xal Aerréy, Trav éB8opnalev éxelvey tpayytar, 


Xd 8, & Cod répavve xbvOpdrev, “Epus, 
wal rhAAa peydAn TH perp dvaBodrrev. Lucian, IV.159. 
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TowovTos ipepos pe OuaAvpaiverat. 
HP. sroios ris, @deAgidwov; Al. ov eyo ppacat. 
Opos ye pevrar aot Ot aintypov Epw. 55 


ov yap GAX’ aynp pev ex Sépev | Gavav, wobewos, ra 8¢ yuvacos acbern. 
Eupolis ap. Hephest. p. 15. ddA’ obyi duvardy dori’ | ov yap adda mpo- 
BovrAcupa Baord{oves ris wédews péya. Cf. nos in Eq. 1168. Nub. 
231. 

Ib. éxe xaxés. AL]. H. A. XI. 34. naxds elxe, nai éwidotos rebynfec Oa 
iy. Theoph. ch. 13. fin. (Bacchus puts his hand to his breast, and 
mimics the action of a person seriously indisposed.) 

53- tuepos. This word occurs only once more in the Aristophanic 
writings (Lysist. 552.); it occurs frequently in A’schylus and So- 
phocles, (Thiersch quotes Ed. Col. 1725. tzepos eyes pe. Trach. 
476. raurns 5 Bewds ipepds tof ‘HpaxAn 86ev,) less frequently in 
Euripides. (The language of Bacchus continually fluctuates be- 
tween the tragic and the familiar.) 

Ib. dsadrvpaiveras, consumes, utterly devours me. Cf. infr. 1028. 

54- adeAqgidiov. The brawny hand of Alcides bere falls upon 
the back of the little wine-god with a weight which makes his god- 
ship wince. A hearty laugh follows this little exhibition of physi- 
cal superiority on the part of the true indigenous demi-god of 
Greece (for such was Hercules) over his little brother, who was but 
an exotic after all. By such minutie did Aristophanes know how 
to win his way imperceptibly as it were with his audience, when 
he had delicate subjects to handle. 

Ib. dpdfew, to speak openly and clearly. isch. Prom. Vinct. 985. 
eai savTa pérros pndéy alvixrnpios, | ddA’ af éxaora (omnia sigillatim 
BL.) éxgpace. 

55. 80 aiveypiov, indirectly, obscurely, in a round-about way. (Asch. 
Ch. 24. 80° alévos, perpetually. 776. da dixas, justly. Soph. Trach. 
595- da rayous, speedily. Eur. Bacch. 212. 3a omovdns, hastily. 
441. 8 aidovs, reverentially. Suppl. 206.68’ oicrov, compassionately. 
272. dea rédous, entirely. Elect. 914. 3: dp6pev, early. Phoen. 269. 3° 
eimereias, readily.) The word belongs to the mantic art, (Eq. 1085.) 
and, as a partuker in that Sart, Bacchus may here be supposed to 
use it with an assumption of some dignity, the assumption made 
more ridiculous by the topic on which it is employed. Atsch. 
Prom. 630. Adfe ropes car wav, Grep xpyleas pabeiv, | ode dumddcov 
alviypar’, ddd’ amie Adyp. Agam. 1081. oftrw fuvjxa’ viv yap é€ ai- 
myparer | drapyépors Oeodharas dunxavg. Ibid. 1154. Choeph. 874., 
Eurip. Rhes. 756. rd8° ovx év alveypoior onpaives xaxa’ | capas yap avdg 


s ‘ - .  =7d yap Baxyetboipoy 
wal rd panedes parruchy wodAhy Eyet. 
37’ ay yap 5 Oeds els 7d cay’ EABy words, 


Aeyew 7d péAAow Tots peunvdéras wore. 
Bacch. 298. 
See also Schoen on this subject, pp. 50. 54. and cf. infr. 1177. 
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On tor ereOvpnoas eEaidyns ervous ; 

HP. ervous ; SaBawké, uvpiaris ev ro Big. 

AI. dp’ exddacxw ro cages, 7 'Tépa hpace ; 

HP. pn Snra epi érvous ye’ wavy yap pavOavo. 

AI. rovovroot roivuy pe Sapdamre: 1080s 60 
Evperidou, cat ravta rov teOvnxoros, 

Kovdels ye pl ay weiceev avOpw@mwy TO Nn OUK 

€Oeiv én’ exewov. HP. — eis “Avdov xaro ; 


ovppdyous cdwddras. Troad. 625. rovr’ éxeivd pos mddas | TadOupros 
ainyp’ ob capds elrev capes. Electr. 951. yvwpipas 8 alvigouas. 

56. Bacchus places his hands to his sides, then after a short 
pause, and with a very knowing look, puts a question to which 
Alcides of course responds with one of his usual laughs. 

Ib. ereOvpnoas .:. érvous. Av. 78. érvous 8 éribupet, Set ropuyns cai 
xutpas. (Onthe Hercules Gourmand, see infr. 100.) 

Ib. érvos, a dish of pulse. Peas or beans boiled into a thick half 
liquid substance, such as frumenty, and the like. Cf. infr. 474. et 
nos in Eq. 1134. 

57. BaBai and BaBaagt, exclamations of surprise. Pax. 248. 
BaBal BaBaacf. Eurip. Cycl. 153. 156. waracdg. Translate, you sur- 
prise me by such a question. 

58. éxdiddoxw. - Pind. Pyth. IV. 385. Acrds +’ éraoe | Bas exdidaonn- 
aev copdy Alcoviday. isch. Prom. Vinct. 1017. éxdiddoxe wav 6 
ynpdoxey xpévos. Eurip. Med. 297. odrore xpy maidas repioods éxds- 
ddoxecOa cofovs. Frequent in Sophocles. (Js my meaning clear, or 
shall I explain it some other way ?) 

59. wept érvovs. On the hiatus, see Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 42. 

60. dapdarrev, a prolonged form of ddrray. (Atsch. Suppl. 67. 
Sarre rdy amadayv vedobepy swapedy. Prom. Vinct. 378. rorapoi av- 
pos Sdrrovres aypiass yvrados ris KadAcedprou Xecedias Aevpovs ywas. 
Eurip. Med. 1186. Aeuen» @arroy cdpxa. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 682. ddmrres 
8¢ xa rd 2) "vBcxov.) Nonn. Dion. V. 334. dapddrrew xara Bady. XVIT. 
61. Sapddrrev dxdpnros. 

60-1. wdé@os Evpimigov. Aisch. Ag. 404. wébyp 8 twepwovrias. 
(Helene sc.) 

62. py ovx. These two negatives form but one syllable. A&sch. 
Prom. Vinct. 954. ovdev yap air@ rar’ éraprécas rd pt) ob | weociy 
Gripes. Eumen. 874. ov« dvéfopat rd pi) od | ry’ d dorimnoy dy Bporois 
Tipay woXuy. Soph. Antig. 544- py rot, Kaoeyrnrn, p ariudoys rd py 
ot | baveiv re civ coi. Trach. 88. viv 3’, os fuvinu’, obdey dArcipo rd 

pi ob | racay rvOécba rad’ dhnbeay més. Cf. infr.662. See also 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 543. 

63. en’ dxeivov, for the purpose of bringing him up. Cf. infr. 104. 
ém ray KépBepoy. 541. GX’ ely eri rov KAdov’. 1385. ¢ye xarndboe 
emt mownrny. 
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Al. nai vn Ai’ di ti y cory ert Katwrépo. 

HP. ri BovAopevos; AI. d€opae trocnrod deEwv. 65 

73 e “\ A > 2 9 AN e 8 ww 2% 
OL JLEV YAP OUKET ELT lV, OL O OVTES KAKO. 

HP. 7i & ; ove “lofav Gj; Al. rovro yap ro Kat 

jLovov 

wy> a “ 9 N 9 a ~ > 

€r €ott Aotmoyv ayaboy, ei Kai Tour’ apa’ 

ov yap aa ofS ovd avro Tovd Gras €xEt. 

HP. eiz’ ovyt SopoxAéa, mporepov ovr’ Evprridov, 70 
4 > 4 ww >» °» A ray > 

perAAes avayey, etrep y exeilev Sei a aye ; 

AI. ov, mpiv y' av "lopavr’ amrodaBwy avrov povor, 

avev DodoxA€ovs 6 Tt Tout KwSwviow. 


65. ri Bovddpevos, with what purpose, or intent ? Thiersch compares 
Lysist. 480. 6 rs BovAdpevai wore rv Kpavday xaré\aSov. 437.6 Ts 
Bovdopevas ri wéduy nucy awexXeioare Toios poxAoiow. 

66. of pév yap x. r.A. Quoted from the C&neus of Euripides. 
(At the first part of the senarius Bacchus applies his band to his 
eyes as if deeply affected: at its conclusion he snaps his fingers in 
sovereign contempt.) 

67. Iuphon, a son of Sophocles, and supposed to have been 
assisted by his father in the composition of bis dramas: hence the 
qualified and cautious terms in which he is subsequently spoken of. 
Some notices of him may be found in Boeckh’s Princ. Gr. Tr. pp: 
36. 115. 

68. «i nai rovr’ dpa, even indeed if this is good. 

69. cdg’ of8a. Plut. 885. cdg’ icf dri. Asch. Suppl. 721. oad’ 
oi ¢yd. Soph. Phil. 122. cad’ io&. Eurip. Phen. 1631. Med. 94. 
960. odd’ ol8a. 

70. Zopoxhéa. On -ea as forming only one syllable, see Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 83. 3. Monk’s Alcest. v. 25. Hippol. 1148. 

Ib. wpérepoy dvr’, his elder, or his better. There appears to be a 
studied ambiguity in the expression. 

72. dwodaBdy airdy pdvov, having taken him apart and by himself. 
The object of this proceeding is visible in the next verse: it is to 
prove and examine what lophon could do in the way of Eampests 
tien, without his father’s aid. 

73- xetevi{ey, to explore, to make trial of. Arist. Heroes fr. 6. 
1. 39 AaBay roy pdyuBov dvaxodencory. Lysias, fr. 37. codoncoy. 
Some derive the metaphor from the sound by which earthen ves- 
sels, coins, (infr. 687. vopicpara xexodwoucpeva) &c. are tried ; others 
from the xédev, or broad end of a trumpet, (see Pass. in voc.) by 
which horses are proved, as to whether they will stand noises. 
See also infr. 928. 


- 
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74. Dros, besides. Thiersch refers to Viger, p. 378. 781. Heind. 
ad Plat. Phed. p. 138. 

Ib. mavotpyos, a trickster. For other personal allusions of 
this nature to Euripides, see infr. 981.1420. 1489.: for practical 
illustrations of it in his dealings, see infr. 1ogt. 1113. 1227. 

75. Evvanodidpdoxew (aor. 2. fuvvarédpay, inf. Evvarodpavar), to run 
away in conjunction with. (Cf. Av. 1486. Eurip. Elect. 73. 547. 
Troad. 1025. Helen. 335. Atsch. Ag. 1108. 1596.) 

Ib. av émtxepnoae, will attempt. The poet's meaning appears to 
be this. Bacchus, being asked by Hercules why, if he must bring 
up some poet from the lower world, he does not prefer Sophocles 
to Euripides, gives two reasons for his election: first, that Iophon 
had displayed so much dramatic talent, that provided he could be 
sure the talent was genuine and not borrowed, the son would do in 
the upper world as well as the father: secondly, that he should 
receive no assistance from Sophocles in endeavouring to effect 
his escape from Hades, he being of so quiet and contented a dis- 
position, that wherever he was, there he would be willing to abide ; 
whereas Euripides was of so restless and crafty a disposition, that 
he would not only be ready to cooperate with Bacchus in effecting 
his escape from the lower world, but would bring all the arts and 
tricks, of which he was so perfect a master, to assist in the opera- 
tion. 

76. eSxodos (ed, xddov), literally, a person whose digestive organs 
are good; hence, easy, contented, satisfied. Cf. infr. 344. Plat. 
1 Rep. 329, d. 330, a. xdopuoe xat eSxotor. Hip. Min. 364, d. mpdes 
re xal ebxddws amoxpivecOa. (Tho. Mag. edxodos, 6 ddeArs nal Erouos 
eis Grep dy res ai’tq@ xpnoacba Bovdoro.) Spanheim and Conz com- 
pare character given to Sophocles in Athen. XIII. 604. 

Ib. év6ad’, prop. the upper world ; éxei, the lower world. Soph. Aj. 
1389. obros 8€ xaxet xavOdd wy Epoey’ Suws | 2xGoros Zora. Ant. 75. 
mAciwv xpdvos, | by dei y’ dpéoxew rois draw, rev dvOdde. Eurip. Medea 
1069. ev8atpovoirov’ ddA’ éxet* ra 3” évOdde | warp ddpeider’. Helen. 1440. 
©. ra trav Oavdvrev otdev, ddd’ amdois mévos. ‘E. dotiy re xaxet xdvOdd’ gv 
éy® Aéyw. Plat. Apol. 41, c. rd re yap Ara evdaiporéecrepoi eciow ol 
éxei (judices inferorum) réy bévOade. 

77- Agathon, a person well known in the history of Attic litera- 


h This opposition of terms, however, was occasionally used on common topics. 
Eurip. Androm. 1068. xa) rav0d8° Syra rois éxet Ade: plaas. Ion, 396. 657. 
Plat. 1 Alcib. 122, d. word ravOdde raw éxet dAAclre:. 
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ture for his talents, (of which he made but a bad use,) his 
beauty, (of which he made a worse,) his wealth, and his bospi- 
tality. At his mansion is laid the scene of Plato’s celebrated Ban- 
quet. He was a personal friend of Euripides, (1. Var. Hist. II. 
21. XIII. 4.) and in the opinion of Aristotle (Poet. c. 17.) was the 
person who above all others corrupted the Tragic Muse. 

Ib. awofxeras. The only instance, I believe, of this verb in Tra- 
gic Greek, occurs in Soph. Trachin. 42. dyoi muxpas ddivas atrov 
spocBarey adroixeras. 

78. dyads rowr}s, said more with playful reference to Agathon’s 
name, than to his actual merits as a poet. What Aristophanes really 
thought of him on the latter point, a very characteristic passage in 
his Thesmoph. will shew : p¢AAc ydp, as the poetic lacquey observes, 


perdres yap 6 | xadArem}s "Ayabor 


Spudxous riMevas Spauaros dpxas. 
adprre: 8¢ véas ayidas ray. 

va 8¢ ropvevet, ra 8¢ xodAopedci, 
cal yroporume: xavrovoud et 

wat Knpoxurei Kal yoyyudre 

xai xoavevet, 49—57- 


Compare the equally characteristic speech which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Agathon in his Banquet. 

Ib. wofewds. Eurip. Phen. 324. } wobewds pias, } robes On- 
Bats. Soph. Phil. 1445. fOéypa wobewdy dpoi. 

"79. wot ys 6 rAnpev. Eurip. Elect. 231. rov yns 6 rAnpeow rAnpo- 
vas puyds Exor ; 

Ib. —evexiay. The word »ncous was expected ; the substitution is 
meade either in allusion to the convivial habits of Agathon, or to 
his temporary residence at the hospitable court of Archelaus in 
Macedon. Plat. 1 Rep. 329, a. wepi mérovs nal edwxias. g Rep. 
586, a. ebeyxlas xal rots rovovrois cel Euvdvres. 

80. Xenocles, a son of Carcinus. Cf. Arist. Thes. 441. Atlan 
V. H. II. 8. 

Ib. éfddorro, al a preliminary puff and spit, and then with pro- 
digious energy.) 

81. And Pythangelus, who was he? We know nothing more of 


i Philost. Vit. Sophist. 3. wal A: 32, 5 ris tpaxyydlas hs, 89 7) 
sista oops cee mace ples i hee Poydias 
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HP. ovxovy érep cor’ évravOa petpaxvdAdua 

Tpaywdias TowUVTA TAEY 7 LUpLO, 

Euperidou mae 7 oradio AaXiorepa ; 85 
AI. émrupuaAAides ratr’ eori Kai ormpvaApara, 

“ yeAovey povoeia,” AwByTal Téexvns, 


him than what the text supplies; viz. that in the estimation of 
Aristophanes he was not worth even what Xenocles was—an execra- 
tion. 

Ib. wepi cuot x.r.A. Xanthbias, though an idle person for some 
time to the reader, has not perhaps been so to the spectator. 
Many a laugh has doubtless been raised by the shift and re-shift of 
his pole; his hand applied now to the neck, and now to the shoul- 
der, to say nothing of less seemly gestures, when his master's eye 
is not upon him. His impatience, however, now becomes ex- 
hausted, and the vanity of an indulged lacquey exhibits itself—* a 
vast deal of talk here about poets, and such like—but not a word 
about me!” &c. 

84, wreiy } pupta, plus mille. Moeris: mrciv § pups "Arricaes* 
mreloves } puptos ‘EXAnmxas. Plut. 1184. Av. 1305. mAciy fh pupros 
Av. 6. orddia mActy ff xfs. 

85. —oradip Aadicrepa. A comic comparison, which Ducker 
illustrates from the poet Alexis, who speaks of some person as supe- 
rior to another—rnpepas dpdpe. 

Ib. AaXiorepa. Eurip. Cycl. 314. xopwos yernoe wal Aadicraros. 
Alciph. III. 29. Aadiorepe rpvydvos. Alexis ap. Athen. IV. 133, c. 

cov & éyd Aadtorépay 
ov manor’ eldoy obre xepromny, yivas, 
ov xirray, ox dnddy’, obre trpvydy’, ov 


rerrtya. 


86. empudXrls (Pvddov), the small grape, which is left at vint- 
age for the gleaners. Translate, refuse, gleanings. 

lb. orepvApara, mere chatterers, res pro pers. Cf. infr.645. Ach. 
430. orwpros, dewos Aéyew. Nub. 999. ocrapvAdey card ry dyopds. 
Equit. 1372. ra petpdxia ravri Neyo, ray rp pipy, & cropvdrciras rodi 
xaOnpeva. (Bacchus spits and sputters as before.) 

87. ‘* xeAcddvov povceia,” schools of swallows, or, places where swal- 
lows practise their chattering. The (foreign) swallow, as Welcker 
observes, was put in opposition to the (Grecian) nightingale, and 
was proverbially used as the representative of every thing barbaric, 
chattering, troublesome. Cf. infr. 649. The quotation is from the 
Alcmené of Euripides. 

Ib. pouvceiov, properly, a temple of the Muses; hence a place for 
study, or for exercise. Eurip. Hel. 173. povocia Opnyqpacs fuvpda. 
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1114. povoeia nai @dxous dvi{ovcay. Plat. Pheedr. 267, b. povocia 
Adyer. 278, b. caraBavre és rd Nuphéy vayd re nai poveeioy. 

Ib. AwPyrai=AwSnrnpes, corruptors. (IL. II. 275. XI. 385. a slan- 
derer.) Soph. Ant. 1074. AwAnrjpes borepopOdpor. 

Ib. réxvys. And why not the definite article before it? But no 
matter; if the genius of the language forbad its introduction, the 
reader's imagination will easily supply it. For what art is here 
spoken of ? The art! the glorious art, which furnished the Agamem- 
non, and the Philoctetes, and the Medea! the art, which gave 
birth to such men as Menander and Aristophanes! the art, which, 
as it made Athens the queen of intellectual cities in her own days, 
so it will, while men shall be found with souls above butterfly- 
hunting, and groping after hyenas’ bones, make her the cynosure 
of all intellectual eyes, till time shall be no more! 

88. ppovda sc. corly, are spent and gone, i.e. are left powerless to 
prodace a second drama, whether Tragedy or Comedy. This 
sudden sterility of the Dramatic Muse in Athens is hardly less re- 
markable, than the sumber as well as beauty of her progeny during 
the time of the Great Three. 

Ib. xopovy AapBavew. The expressions xopdy alreiv, xopoy dddva, 
xoper AauSdvey, can require explanation to those only who are just 
commencing acquaintance with the Greek stage. When a citizen 
of Athens had achieved what he thought a meritorious drama, (and 
where did such achievement meet with higher distinction and 
honour than in Athens?) bis next business was to carry his per- 
formance to the chief of the nine archons, and ask for a chorus 
(xopdw airety) ; in other words, require that one of the richer citi- 
zens should be selected, on whom might devolve the chief expense 
of preparing the piece for exhibition, that expense consisting chiefly 
in engaging, instructing, and feeding the persons who were to act 
as the yxopevral of the piece. Was this application to the archon 
successful, and a person selected for the duties specified’ That 
functionary was then said to give, and the author was said fo receive 
(AapSavew) a chorus. It is pleasing even at this time of day to 
know, that the person selected for thus preparing for exhibition 
that great Eschylean Tetralogue, to which so much reference will 
be made in the course of the ensuing notes, was a wealthy citizen 
of the name of Xenocles. For general remarks on the subject, see 
‘« Theatre of the Greeks,’ p. 201. Mus. Crit. 11.84. Boeckh’s 
Econ. of Athens, II. 207, sq. Cf. nos in Eq.496. For some par- 
ticular arguments as to what was the number of yopevrai, when 
the piece presented to the archon formed a tetralogue, and how 
they were distributed over that particular tetralogue to which we 
have just referred, the reader will consult Miiller’s Eumenides. 
We content ourselves with observing, that while some reasons in- 
duce the learned writer to extend the number of yxopevrai to fifty 
persons, others incline him to limit them to forty-eight. Re- 
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ferring more particularly to ‘‘ the Oresteia” (cf. infr. 1089.), he 
supposes in either case the number of xopevral in the Agamemnon 
to have been twelve: admitting fifty, and not forty-eight, to be the 
whole number furnished by the choregus, he assigns fifteen to the 
poet's Choephore, as many to his Eumenides *, and the remaining 
eight to the satyro-comic performance, which completed that great 
tetralogue; the whole fifty being united to form that solemn pro- 
cession at the conclusion of the Eumenides, to which we shall 
have occasion to advert hereafter. On this subject see also some 
incidental remarks by Schoen, p. 73, 8q. 

89. yévepos, creative, original. The kind of yévos, or poetical 
stock, of which this ideal yoveds of Bacchus was to be the parent, ap- 
pears atv.93. The word occurs not unfrequently in the Dionysiacs, 
but generally in a passive sense, fruitful. V. 195. mpern 3 Adrordn 
yovinwy dverAaro xéArov. VII. 2. dpoeva Ondurépy yévysov omdpoy ab- 
Aaxs pitas. XIII. 182. of Adyow Olvavns yéripov we8ov. XL. 363. elder 
"ABapBapéns yévipov pdov. See also Eurip. El. 1219. Plat. Theet. 
150, c. Bergler quotes in illustration Artaxerx. Epist. 1. ad Hip- 
pocr. yvopuny ovxer’ €xw per’ dvdpav yovipwr BovAevoar bat. 

8q—9g0. etpois—(yrav. Plut. 104. ob ydp etpnoas pod | fyrav & 
dy8pa rovs + s BeAriova. Eccl. 334. (yrav yap atr’ ovy edpov dy rois 
oTpapacty. 

go. {yraw av, though you should seek for it. To the examples 
given by Matthie (Gr. Gr. 598, b.) of &» thus joined with a par- 
ticiple, add Thucyd. V. 105. lddres xal tpas Gy xa dAdovs év rH avrg 
Suvdpes nuiv yevouevous Spmvras av xai atréd. Xen. Hell. VII. 1. 45. 
ravra 3 éyo mparra, ... dopevos dy rv Soudeiay dwodvydy. VIT. 3. 4. 
eel yyw ove dy duvdpevos. VII. 4.34. rayv 37 of pév cin Gy Suvdpevos. 
dvev pic bod rev "Exapiroy elvat,- dtexéovro. Dem. 535, 16. roAdAovs & 
ay dxov elmeivy x. t.€é. 551, 26. way Gy troords elmeiv. 656, 14. Ady 
xai duvnbeis dy avrds tye. 657, 14. d por doxei paddov dy ris (dav awe- 
orety eixéros, f x.r.€. 667, 27. dixny dois Gv ray peyiorny. 670, 2 


k The learned writer's first operation with this Chorus of fifteen persons, is the 
rectification of an imperfect senarius, which in all other editions stands thus: 
AdBe, AdBe, AdBe, AdBe, ppd(ov. Miiller places the word @pd(ou at the beginning 
of the verse, and having thus given the Chorus-leader a verb, equivalent to “ / 
command attention !” he draws a running fire, or rather a running nor from 
seven pair of voices after the following fashion : 


Coryphaus ¢pd(ou. 
St. 2. 3. 
4. &.——————_ Ade. 
6. 7. ———_——_—————. ade. 
8. 9. 
10. 11. ——— 
V2. 13. Ad fe, 
14. 35. ————$————— — — —  —  ——  Adfc. 
On the canine character of the Erinnyes, or Furies, see infr. 445. 
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rovro sa0ey ay dixaiws. Add 674, 15. 683, 26. 867,19. 1120, 19. 
1154, 25. 1256, 14. 1337,9. 1341, 5. 1352, 27. Lycurg. 167, 


25. 

Ib. Aaxew et Adoxew, (fut. Aaxyow, aor. 2. €Adkov.) Plut. 39. ri 
Byra PoiBos Praxey ek ray crepparev; Asch. Ag. 1401. peyaddpnris 
el, | wepippova 8 Zraxes. Soph. Ant. 1094. ped8os ds modu Daxeiv. 
Eurip. Orest. 162. adios ddua rer dp @raxev. See also Ag. 597. 
Ch. 882. (K1.) 

92. wapaxexiyduvevpevoy, boldly said, hazarded. Cf. nos in Vesp. 6. ; 
and to the examples there given, add Longin. XXXII. 3. ef dei wapa- 
cecepOuveurixnerepey Ti éfat. 

93. ‘‘ aiOépa Atds deopariov.” The poet by his diminutive makes 
still more apparent the meanness of an expression in the ‘‘ Mela- 
nippe Sapiens” of Euripides : gyrus 3° ipdv aldép’, oixnow Ards. Cf. 
infr. 302. and Arist. Thes. 272. 

Ib. “‘ xpdvou wéda.” Eurip. Alex. fr. 21. xat ypdévou mpotBawve mous. 
Bacch. 886. xpumrevovar 3¢ rouxiiws | dapdv ypdévou ré8a. (The learned 
Boeckh, therefure, in his Princ. Gr. Tr. p. 306. has said, a little 
unguardedly—‘“‘ Aristophanes, quum in Ranas e Bacchis multa 
transferre liceret, nihil umnino ex iis mutuatus est, cujus quidem 
adhuc vestigium superesset: quod si secus haberet," &c.) 

94-95. These two verses appear to be a periphrasis of the well- 
known verse in the Hippolytus of Euripides, 608. 9 yAa@oo" cpdpoy’, 
3 84 Dpny aveporos. For numerous references to this verse by an-_. 
cient writers, see Monk's Hippol. in loc. 7 

. Kaf lepwy sc. redeiov, victims perfect and without blemish. 
(Cf. Il. I. 66. XXIV. 34. See also Plut. 820. Soph. Trach. 762.) 
Dem. 1365, 17. mpoxadovvra avréy cuéoa xa iepoy redeiwv. Andoc. 
13, 20. ravra 8€ cpoodyrey "A@nvaio: Gravres xa’ lepav redeiwv. 

Q5- yAérray emopx. linguam que seorsim a mentejuravit. Tu. The 
verb émopxeiy, though more commonly signifying to swear falsely, 
sometimes, as the learned writer observes, implies merely (¢o 
swear. 

96. dpéoxew, cum acc. vel dat. Asch. Suppl. 642. xaBapoios Bapois 
Gcovs dpécovrar. Soph. Aj. 584. ob ydp p’ dpéoxet yA@ood cov. Eurip. 
Hippol. 184. ot8¢ o” dpéoxes rd wapdv. cum dat. Soph. Aj. 1243. 4 
rois woAdoiow fipecxey xpirais. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 814. ef 1d dixaror 
Geois er’ dpéoxes. 

Ib, py dAAd wAciy # palvoua. Cf. infr. 715. An elliptic expres-. 
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sion, which may perhaps be filled up as follows: py (A€ye) we Be 
rair dpéoxet; GAAG (Adye) Gre wre fH paivoua. So infr. 709. py 
(A€ye) xaipets ; GAAG (Adye) Gre eromrevey Sond. See also infr. 582. 
Q7- «déBara, mere impertinencies, buffooneries. Cf. nos in Eq. 
23. 
: ib. pny, nihilominus tamen. Blomf. in Prom. p.195. Plut. 608. 
4} pay tpeis y ere pw evravboi | peraméuperbov. 

98. ‘* ph rév épdy oikes vouy.” We have here some of the first- 
fruits of Bacchus’s reading, the senarius hitherto being a quotation 
from the Andromeda, where the entire verse stands pu) rdv éepdy otxes 
vou’ éyw yap apxécw. The equivoque is sufficiently obvious : Do not 
take upon yourself the direction of my mind ; you have a house, i.e. a 
mind, which needs its own director; or, Answer for your own modes of 
thinking, not for mine. To the examples which Thiersch has given 
of oixiay olxeiy, domum administrare, not domum habitare, as is too 
often translated, add Aisch. Eum. 624. érar’ dv “Apyes dapat’ | olen. 
ge marpos; Eurip. Pheen. 496. oixeiy 38¢ rdv éydv otxov ava pépos Aa- 
Bov. Ib. 1246. nav pév xrdvw révd’, olxov olenow pévos. Hippol. 1014. 
H) adv olkncew Sdpov ... émnrmaa; Herc. Fur. 1364. yp 8 emnv epopns 
vexpovs, | oixes wédw ryvd. Androm. 243. 00 BapSdpwr vépotoe oixoi- 
pev wow. 582. was; % rév dpdv oixov oixnoes poddy | 8evp’; Iph. 
Aul. 331. ovx! Send; rdv dud olkeiv olkoy otx édoouat; Phrix. fr. 6. 
yun) yap év xaxoics Kal vocos réce | Aosorov dort, Sdpar’ fy oixg Kades. 
Plato Meno, 71, e. Gre Set airhy rny olxiav ed oixety. Lach. 185, a. was 
6 oixos Tov marpds ovras olknoerax. Hence the occasional union of 
mons and olxos, Eurip. Antiop. fr. 31. yueun yap dvdpds ed peév oixody- 
rat woAes, | e 8 otxos. Isoc. 18, d. vtxes ray wodw dspoiws womep rdv 
matTp@ov olkoy. 

QQ. arexvas, altogether. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 24. 

100. Secrvety pe didacke, (said tauntingly, as if Hercules were fit 
for nothing but to give lessons in full feeding.) ‘The Hercules 
Gourmand most probably belonged to the very infancy of the 
drama, when to relieve the dithyrambic hymn, it was customary to 
introduce, not a dialogue, but a single ™detached character, who 
proclaimed himself, “‘ [am the valiant Theseus, who did so and 
so.” ‘‘ Il am the sage Tiresias, who knew the flight of birds ;” or, 


1 The sense of regere appears to give far more spirit to this exclamation of the 
Erinnyes, than that of haditare, which Schutz in his Latin, and Muiller in his 
German translation, give. 

m Cf. Kanngiesser’s ‘‘ Blihne in Athen.” pp. 14, 35, 39, &c. 
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the audience having become tired of Bacchic loves and potations, 
there would come most appropriately ; 


‘* Alcides am I, 
Whose morning supply 
Was a lambkin, a ewe, or a wether; 
But lest mother or son 
Should feel them undone, 
Most times I eat all three ™ together.” 


How closely the character kept possession of the comic and ® satyro- 
comic stage, is too well known to require dilating upon; but to 
enter into a full sense of the gusto, with which these representa- 
tions of the physical enjoyments of Hercules were received, we 
must bear in mind, that perhaps a few hours previously, the bodily 
and mental sufferings of this true emblem of mortality— 

half human, half divine—had been held up before the audience in 
such tremendous display of tragic power, as the ‘“‘ Trachinie” of 
Sophocles and the “ Hercules Furens” of Euripides present to 
us. After such an exhibition, what must have been the converse 
delight of a play, which brought, as the present does, both the 
eating and drinking demi-god into juxta-position ? 

Those who had feasted, new repasts explore, 

And those who drank, drank deeper than before. 


101. oxev), dress, apparatus, ornament, &c. Soph. Atd. Col. 555. 
oxeun Te ydp ce, xal rd Svcrnvoy xdpa | dnAodrov. Eurip. Suppl. 1064. 
oxeug rHde Tov xdpw coopets Sepas; Rhes. 202. oxevy mperovrws cop 
épay xabawoua. Inthe great Ptolemaic pomp of Bacchus, the word 
occurs in the description of the elephant, which with a small satyr 
of five cubits high for its rider, follows a Bacchus of twelve cubits 
high, also seated qn an elephant, the riders and their steeds being 
alike of gold: 5 3¢ ehédhas oxevjy elye xpvojy, cal wept rp rpaxnr@ 
xucowdr xpvoouv orehavoy. Athen. V. 200, d. 

102. xara ony pipnow, te imitation of you. 


m How early the eating propensities of Hercules developed themselves, may be 
guessed from the provision made for him in the ‘HpdxA:oxos of Theocritus : 


elvda 8 hv rg wad) rervypéva &yxd0: warpds, 
Sdépua Acdvretoy, pdra ol Kexapiopevoy abre’ 


Secrvoy 88, xpéa 7” dbwrad, xa) dy xavdp uéyas Epros 
Aupicds. Theoc. Id. XXIV. 133. 


2 From the few fragments remaining, it is clear that the “ Hercules ad Tana- 
rum” of Sophocles was a performance of this kind. 
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104. emi rdv KépBepov, ad abducendum Cerberum. As illustrations of 
this force of the preposition én, cf. sup. 63. infr. 451. 541.: see also 
Esch. Ch. 471. Eurip. Androm. 73.430. On the symbolical mean- 
ing of this descent of Hercules to the lower world, see Creuzer II. 
252,8q. The fact itself, and its object, are frequently alluded to in the 
Hercules Fur. of Euripides, 23. 1d Aoiobov de, Tawdpov did ordpa | 
BéBnx’ és G8ou, rov rpir@parov Kiva | els Pads dvdgov. 612. nat Onpa y 
és pas Tov rpixpavoy ffyayov. 1272. xels vexpois dduxduny, | gdov mudw- 
pov Kiva tpixpavoy els ddos | Eras mopetoay’. See also 426. 1390. 

105. dpromm\a, bakers’ shops, bread-market. 

106. mopveia, brothels. It was an essential point to call early and 
frequent attention to this part of the Bacchic character, that the 
consequences of grafting his rites on the Eleusinian might be more 
distinctly seen. 

Ib. dvdmavAa, resting-places. Plat. 7 Rep. 532, e. dowep ddou ava- 
mavaa. 1 Leg. 625, b. dvdwavdat oxapal, Cf. infr. 177. 187. 

Ib. éxrporai, diverticula ; deviations from the beaten road, whe- 
ther for security, repose, or pleasure. Asch. Prom. Vinct. 949. 
pobxOov éxrporn. Eurip. Rhes. 884. véxpous | Odrrew xedevew Aaoge- 
pous mpos éxrpomds. See also Blomf. Gloss. in Ag. in v. éemdriws 

. 163. 

: Ib. xpjva, favourite resting-places in hot countries. Hence the 
admonition of Agamemnon to his messenger, (Eurip. Ipb. Aul. 
141.), py vov, pyr’ drdowdes iLov | xpnvas, un Urv@ OedxOys. Hence 
also in the account of Clytemnestra’s journey to meet ber bus- 
band in the same play, we find the following beautiful descrip- 
tion : 

"AAN’ os paxpay recvoy, eSpurov mapa 

Kpnyny avayuxoves Ondvrovw Bdow, 

atrai re WOAOi tT’. cis BE Aetpevav ACH 

xaGeipev auras, ws Bopas yevoaiaro. 420-3. 

107. daira, cenacula, Dind. perhaps places for occasional re- 
freshment, in opposition to the wavodoxeioy, or inn, i. e. the more 
permanent place of abode. ss 

Ib. wav8oxets, a male, (Luke x. 35.) wavdoxevtpia, a female inn- 
keeper. Plut. 426. tavdoxevrpiay fj XextOorwdty. That such establish- 
ments were generally kept by females in the earlier ages of the world, 
the editor does not undertake to say. The attempt to maintain such 
an opinion by the instance of Rahab would manifestly be wrong, 


the word *7155 attached to her name bearing no such signification. 
See Gesenius in voce. For two specimens of the breed, see infr. 
513» 8q- 
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108. xépes. Bartholdy, as was observed in a former play, 
speaks of the inflictions exercised by these as very annoying. 
From the increased facilities of intercourse between Athens and 
London, many of my readers will perhaps soon be able to speak 
from personal experience on the subject. 

Ib. cdiyworor. Plut. 628. pepvoraAnpeévos .. én’ ddrcyioros dAdirots. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 131. 

109. oxérhios (€xw, oxeiv), said of persons, who support or under- 
take something bold, rash, fearless, mischievous, with the collateral 
idea of excess, monstrosity, frightfulness, mischief-bringing. Fre- 
quent in Homer. From a passage in the Iliad (X. 164.), where 
Nestor, on account of his unwearied activity, is termed oyérA0os, the 
word has derived a meaning of wretched, miserable, unhappy, a 
meaning unknown to Homer, but frequent in Attic writers. 
Eschyl. Prom. V. 665. Soph. Ant. 47. 886. Phil. 369. 930. Eurip. 
Alc. 757. 840. Hec. 771. et alibi. Plat. 10 Leg. g03,c. (The 
sturdy hero of the twelve labours again looks with astonishment at 
the little, fat, florid, would-be descendant to Hades.) 

Ib. xai ov ye. Plut. 103. wal ov y’, avriBod@ x... é. 

110. pydev ért mpos ravra sc. ppace. 

Ib. ray d8av, with regard to the roads. évexa to be supplied: at 
yuxpey (infr. 112.) supply éddv. 

114. ad, signifying the means, or implement, by which a thing 
is done. [I]. XXIV. 605. rovs pév "ArddAdwyv régvev an’ dpyupeoto Brio. 
Infr. 1165. dwd Anxvdiov cou rovs mpoddyous diapbepa. 

Ib. xddws, gen. xddw, acc. xcddov, a rope. Eq. 7 56. mdyra xddov 
«fava, Pax, 457. xaraye roiow Kkados. 

Ib. @paxov, (dim. of Opavos, Plut. 541.) the bench, which the 
person about to suspend himself kicks from under his feet as soon 
as the fatal noose has been applied. 

115. xpepavyuvat. Eurip. Hipp. 1252. ef yvvaxav way xpepacbein 
yevos. Bacch. 1238. as ay xpepacdy. 

Ib. save: act. for middle voice. infr. 260. Eccl. 160. Pac. 326. 
Soph. Phil. 1275. ave, wi Aéégs wépa. See also Heind. ad Plat. 
Pheedr. §. 5. 

Ib. sveynpdy (sc. 58dv) Adyecs, you Mention a road, which has both 
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HP. aAX’ éorw arparos Evvropos rerpipevn, 

7 Ova Oveias. Al. dpa xavewov réyets ; 

HP. padwora ye. Al. uypay ye xat dvoyeipepor’ 
evOus yap amomnyvuct TayTiKUn LE. 


heat (mviyos. Av. 727. éLere ypnoOas ... perpip mviyet.  10Q1. oud 
ad Beppn mviyous nuas dxris tpAavyns OdAre. Plat. 10 Rep. 621, a. 
8c xavpards re xat mviyous 8evov) and suffocation (mviyew) in it. 

116. gvvropos, short. Aisch. Pers. 704. pyre paxtoripa plop, 
GAG ocuvropoy Aéyor. Soph. Cd. Col. 1579. uvropwrdres pév dy 
ruxoun A€fas. CEd. Tyr. 710. pave 8€ vor onpeia rovde cUvropa. Antig. 
446. ov 8, eimé pot, py phxos, GAAd ovvroya. Eurip. Her. 784. 
pvdovs cuvropwrarovs xdvev. Arist. Thes. 178. .. é» Bpaxei woAXovs 
xaos olds re ouvrepvew Aéyous, Eurip. Hec. 1154. adwavra ravra fuvre- 
pov €ya dpacw. For the word d@rpamos, see nos in Nub. 77. 

Ib. rerptppevn, well-beaten. said of roads, (Eurip. Hec. 1122. 
eecoa, pi—Opyans media rpiBoev. Or. 1251. apagnpn rpifor. Elect. 
103. &£w rpiBou rovd’ tyvos dAAafapeba. Phoen. g3. wy tes wodsrav ey 
rpiBe payrdfera), and of hemlock pounded ina mortar. (Plat. Phedon, 
116, d. éveyxarm ris rd Pdppaxoy, ef rérpimrat. 117, &. Kal cuxvdy ypd- 
vow Scarpiwas firey dyov roy pedAdovra Socew rd Pdppaxoy, ev KuAixs Epovra 
rerpsupéevov. Plut. Phoc. 36. émei 8¢ Covdurmos ev rq Secpwrnpip yerd- 
pevos, kal Td xoveovy dpay rpiBdpevoy, ryavaxre, x.T.A.): see also 
Theophr. H. Plaut. IX. 17. Pliny, 25, 95. 

117. xovesov, hemlock. 


Tpeiy Kaxay your hv cheod aire Tt Wao’ avayKn, 
f} Evdoy épedneny, } Weety Kavetov, 7) mpoddvra 
THY vauy Gres rayiora Tey Kax@y draddaynvas. 


See Dind. in Fr. Avstoph U II. 661. (Oxf. ed.) 


Passow, in his notice of this word, refers to ‘‘ Dresig de cicuta, 
Atheniensium peena publica. Lips. 1734.” 

118. padtord ye. Soph. C&d. Tyr. 993. Ay. 9 pyrdv; if ody Oeperdy 
doy eidévac; Ol. pddcord ye. Eurip. Hel. 858. did 3€ ray euny | ovx 
aftoow xarOaveiy Sapapr’ eyo; padiord ye. 

Ib. 8vcxepepay, wintry, exposed to storms, Esch. Prom. Vinct. 15. 
dadpayys mpds dvcxeepm, (where see Blomf. in Gloss.) 771. dvcyei- 
pepow wédayos. LEurip. Alc. 68. éx rérov duoxepepov. fr. — . 
nérpoy duvcxeinepov. Cresphont. fr. 1-7. év mvoaior xeipatos duc yeipe- 
pov. (A cold shudder, and a stiffened leg, which Bacchus pro- 
trudes, shew that he fully understands the road here pointed out, 
and—eschews it.) 

119. drompyvuva, to freeze, to stiffen with cold; (alluding to the 
mode in which the effects of hemlock worked, beginning at the 
extremities.) The process is thus described in the case of Socrates : 
Plat. Pheedon, 117, e. 6 3€ repsedOery, errecd) of Bapvver Oat en ra oKed), 
xarexiOn Urrios’ ovrm yap éxéAevey 6 dyOpwmos. wai dua edanrdpevos 
avrov otros 6 dots rd pdppaxor, diaderadv xpdvor émeoxdre rods wdédas cat 
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HP. BovAet raxeiay xai xatavrn cor ppacw ; 120 

AI. vy rov AL, ws ovros ye un Badwrrixod. 

HP. xabéprvcov vv és Kepapecxov. Al. eira ti; 

HP. avaBas emi rov mupyov tov wmdrov Al. ri 
Op@ 5 

HP. adepevny tiv Aaprad evrevOev Oew, 


ra oxéAn, xanerra odedpa mécas avrov roy wé8a ffpero ef alobdavaro’ 6 3 
ovx eqn. cal pera rovro avéis ras xvynpas’ xal émavi@y ovTrws np ére- 
detxyvro Gre Wuyorrd re cal wyyvuro. Cf. Elian H. A. IV. 23. From 
the cold nature of hemlock, ablution with it seems to have been 
considered as a help to continence: hence the hieropbant, and 
other priests of Ceres, washed themselves with it. Creuz. IV. 482. 

Ib. dyrucwnua (avri, xenun) shin-bones, as opposite to the calf of 
the leg. Plut. 784. wwrrovar yap xal prddor ravrusnma. 

120. BovrAe ..ppdow. To instances of this formula given in 
former plays, add Eurip. Phoen. 923. Bovdes wapdvros bird aos rovrou 
dpdve; Ib. 734. SovAet rpdrapa: 876 d8ovs Gras twas; Cycl. 149. 
Bothes we yevow mparoy dxparoy pedv; Soph. Phil. 762. BovA™: AaBopas 
_ kal Giyw ri cov; So also dédas peivopey ; Soph. Electr. 80. Cf. infr. 

401. 

Ib. xardyrns, down-hill. Eurip. Rhes. 318. épwes xardvrns oupopa 
mpos tayabdy. Plat. Tim. 77, d. emi xarayres. opposite to avdyrns, up- 
All. Plat. 2 Rep. 364, d. 634s paxpd re xal dvavrns. 5 Leg. 732, Cc. 
wpis inna cal dvdyrn. (The adjective spoodyrns occurs Eurip. 
Med. 306. 382. Orest. 788. Iph. Taur. 1012.) 

121. Svros Badsorixod, sc. pov, as I am not much fitted for walk- 


122. xabépmvooy, descend. (Hercules speaks as one standing on 
a higher ground than the place alluded to.) 

Ib. és Kepapedy. The Scholiast understands the Cerami- 
cus within the city. A passage from Pausanias, which will pre- 
sently be quoted, shews, as Thiersch observes, that the Ceramicus 
without the city is here meant. 

124. adtepévny Thy ANaywada. From the Scholiast and Pausanias 
we learn that three torch-courses were held in the Ceramicus, 
one in honour of Minerva, another in honour of Vulcan, a third in 
memory of Prometheus. The narrative of Pausanias concerning 
the last of the three is as follows: ‘‘ In the Academy there is an 
altar of Prometheus. From this altar men run to the city bearing 
lighted torches. (The course therefore began from the Academy, 
proceeded through the Ceramicus, and tended towards the city.) 
The object of the contest is to keep the torch still burning. If this 
is extinguished during the course, the first runner gains no victory, 
and the torch is handed over to the second. If he cannot keep it 
lighted, the third runner is the victor: but if none succeeds in the 
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Kamer ereday haow oi Jewpevor, 125 
wn 4 
“ iva,’ Tod eivacxat ovoavrov. Al. wot; HP. xaro. 
, 
AI. aad’ arodécays’ ay éyxepadov Opiw dvo. 


object proposed, the victory is adjudged to no one.” The signal 
for commencing the race was given by throwing down a torch from 
the high tower alluded to in ver. 123. (ScHoL. év rf adéoe: rns Aap- 
mados onpetoy iv Tois peAXover Spapeiv, ws Set Tov Spdpou nardpfacba. fv 
8€ rovro mpd Tov etpeOjva mapa Tuponvois thy CadAmcyya.) Cf. infr. 
1052. sq. 

126. elvas, infin. aor. 2. of ieva, to let fall, to cast. (Od. XVI. 190. 
Kad 8€ mapedy | Sdxpvov fee xapate. XXIT. 84. ee 8 apa xeipos | 
Gdoyavoy fire xapale. XII. 442. fea 8 eye xabvmepOe wédas xai yeipe 
depecbar. Cf. I]. XXI. 120. Soph. Trach. 273. am’ dxpas fee 
(Iphitum sc.) svpyddous mAaxés.) Supply xedevo. Asch. Suppl. 
967. romvde ruyxdvovras, evrpuuvy ppevds | xdpw oéBerOar ripiwre- 
pay ¢pov, (see Scholefield.) The whole passage may be thus ren- 
dered: ‘‘ From this tower (évrev6ev) observe the throwing down of 
the torch, and when the spectators cry “ let fall,” then do you let 
yourself fall down from the tower.” ‘‘ And that,” replies Bacchus, 
will be the loss to me of my brains, and the two membranes (6pie 
800) which enclose those brains; therefore, I'll none of this road.” 

Ib. ‘‘ Verba ré& efvas xa od cavrdv offeruntur in Hortis Adoni- 
dis.” Dinp. Supply ceAevov, you are recommended. 

127. Opioy, a fig-leaf; also a dish composed of lard, honey, eggs, 
and wheaten flour, which being wrapped up in fig-leaves was thus 
roasted and served up. Sometimes, according to the Scholiast, 
brains were added to the other ingredients, or roasted by them- 
selves in fig-leaves. The equivoque is to the resemblance between 
fig-leaves and the membranes of the human head. 

Ib. eyxégadros (xepady). Athen. 65, f, éyxépador xolperot. rovrev 
npas €aOlew ovx elww ol Girdcogot, Paoxovres Tovs avray peradapSavyorras 
tooy kal kudpov rpoyew, kepaday re ov ToKnwy pdvoy, GANG Kal ray ZANev 
BeBnrov oddéva yuiv ray dpyaieov BeBpwxéva: 81a 1d ras ailcOnoes awdoas 
oxeddy dy aire elvar. “Amoddddwpos 8° 5’ AOnvaios ob3’ dvopdlew rid Tay 
madam, pnoiv, eyxepador’ xai Sopoxdrea your, évy Tpaxivias, wowncayra 
rd» ‘Hpaxdéa purrotvra rév Aixay és Od\acoay, otx avoudoa ¢yxépadoy, 
GAANd ANevxdy pveAdy: éxxdrlvovra rd py dvopaldpevor’ 


xdpns 8€ NevKOy preddy expaivet, pécov 
xparés Qtacrrapévros uiparés & dpov: 


© Both customs are alluded to in three verses of the Phanisss of Euripides, 
which, as far as I am aware, have not been fully explained by the commentators. 
I find none at least in Porson or Scholefield. 


érel 8 dpelOn, rupads Ss, Tuponvuchs 
odrrcyyos xh, oijua powiou udxns, 
flay Spdunua Serdv BArhATIS Er. 1392. 
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ovx ay Badioayu thy odoyv ravrny. HP. ri dai; 
AI. qwrep ov rore xarnAbes. HP. add’ 6 Adis 


modus. 
edus yap emi Aipyny peyaArny 7&es wavy 130 


aBvocov. Al. era was wEepawOnoope ; 


nai roe TdAAa Stappndny cvoudcayra. Kal Evpiridns 8¢, tiv ‘Exa8nv Opn- 
youray civayayey Toy "Acruavaxra, wd réy ‘ENAnver pipevra, pnoiv’ 

Avornve, xpards ws a” exeipev abdiws 

Teixn Narp@a, Aofiov tupydpara, 

8» wdAX’ éxipwevo’ 1) rexovca Béorpvxoy, 

panuaciy tr WGaxev’ Evbev dxyeda 

Coréwr payévray hdvos, iv’ aloxpa pi) A€yo. 
"Exes 3€ emicragiay 7 Toy wowptroy rowovTey éxdoxn. Kal yap PiroKAns 
re ¢yxécaddy dnow" 

.. 0088 Gy éyxépadov ~rbav dior. 

cai Aprorodayns 

«e. GwoAecat ay eyxepdrov Opiw sve. 
nai Pdddos. Acuxdv ody Gy cin pveddw eipnxds LopoxAys monruas’ Evpe- 
sidne re, rd tHe mpoodweas eidexOés nat aicxpdy ovx alpovpevos evapyas 
eupavioa, ddnrewcev ds €Bovrero. 

128. Badifeyr ddcv. The youngest student will perhaps hardly 
excuse me for illustrating this, and its cognate Atticisms; but 
something is gained in the present play by bringing collective 
passages of the Greek dramas as much as possible before bis eyes. 
Esch. Ag. 79. rpiwodas ddovs oreixye. 955. ier Opdvov. Pers. 146. 
dve(Spevos oréyos. 310. mndnua ..adnAaro. Sept.c. Th. 462. cr(iua- 
nos wpocayBaces oreixe. Eum. 3. ero parreiov. 75. BeBaos xOdva. 
Prom. Vinct. 955. weceiy wrapara. 1013. pepnvas vdcov. Soph. Ad. 
Tyr. 2. pas Godfer. Col. 1165. mpocOaxéy pay. Antig. 988. Frew 
68697. 12313. xéAcvOor eprew. CEd. Col. 20. mpeordAcoOa: 686v. Eurip. 
Hippol. 830. sydny’ sppay. Electr. 94. Baive méda. 1053. érpepOny 
(683») Forep fy sropevoisoy. Rhes. 547. nueva xoiras. Phoen. 300. yo- 
yumereis Spas wpoomirva,. And. 117. Sdredov Odocev. Add Asch. 
Prom. Vinct. 397. Ag. 176. 691. 799. 1411-13. (KI].) Soph. Cid. 
Tyr. 67. Antig. 807. 1045. Trach. 876. Eurip. Alcest. 272. Electr. 
1183. Hel.gos. 1117. Androm. 1129. Suppl. 997.999. Heracl. 
77. Medea 1063. Ion 1496. 1500. 

131. dBvocoy, Aisch. Suppl. 465. d8vccoy méAayos. 1042. ri 8€ 
paddAew dpéva Atay | xabopay, Syw GBvocoy; Eurip. Phoen. 1599. ls 
dBvooa xaopara, (The bantering tone of Hercules is here ex- 


changed for one of great solemnity, in order to play upon the fears 
of Bacchus.) 


P Among whom may be mentioned Euripides himself, in whose remains the 
word ¢yxégados occurs three times. Hippol. 1349. Cycl. 402. Thes. fr. 1, 2. 
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HP. €v rAoapig tuvvourpi a aynp yépov 

vaurns Suter Ov’ oBoAw pucOov AaBov. 

AI. ded. as péya SivacGov rravraxod rw du’ oBodd. 
mwas nrAGerny kaxeioe 3; HP. Onoevs ayayev. 135 


Ib. wepaotv. Od. XXIV. 436. GAX’ topev, pr Pbewor reparwbevres 
€Ketyot. 

132. ruvvourel, no bigger than this, (signifies its size by a gesture.) 
Cf. nos in Nub. 846. Thiersch quotes, in proof of the lightness of 
the boat, 

simul accipit alveo 
ingentem AEneam, gemuit sub pondere cymba 
sutilis, et multam accepit rimosa paludem. 
Aineid. VI. 412. 


Ib. dvyp vatvrns, a sailor-man. infr. 974. dv8pa mournv. Alsch. 
Pers. 381. vavBarns avnp. Eum. 735. avyp mpupsyms. Suppl. 173. 
vauxAnpos matnp. 257. pes larpés. Eurip. Hec. 642. dynp Bovras. 
Q09Q. vavray Gpitov. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 928. yx) unrnp. CE. infr. 
199. 

133. diate. Od. XX. 187. ropbunes 8 apa rovs ye dtiyayov. 

Ib. 3u’ d80Am pucbdy AaBeH». As Charon’s fee is represented by 
most writers, as consisting of one obol only, some controversy has 
arisen, why two are here mentioned. The dicastic fee, the eccle- 
siastic, and the gratuity for admission to the theatres have been 
severally called in to explain the difficulty. The allusion is most 
probably to one of the two former, which, according to Brunck, 
was sometimes two, sometimes three obols, according as the 
poverty or abundance of the public treasury admitted. At the 
time the Frogs was acted, the fee most probably consisted of two 
obols only. See also Conz and Welcker’s notes on the subject. 

134. peya dvvacdoy. “ASsch. Eumen. 10. péya yap duvaras | wérv 
"Epwis rapa 1’ aBavaras, | rois & ind yatav. Eurip. Hel. 1374. peya 
Sivarat veBpay crodrides. 

135. Onoeds fyayev. In its primary and apparent sense, as passage- 
money for Charon when he had to be ferried over with Pirithous in 
their joint descent to Hades ; in its secondary and covert sense, in 
allusion to ‘Theseus, as the original founder of popular institutions 
in Athens, and consequently the subsequent author, as it were, of 
the two obols, referred to in the preceding note. To achieve the 
latter joke, the poet advances the passage-money to two obols, 
though the popular belief confined it to one. ‘The character of 
Theseus was naturally a favourite with the tragic writers, (see the 
CEd. Col. of Sophocles, the Supplices, and Her. Fur. of Euripides) ; 
but could it possibly be as a tragedian, that the latter introduces a 
clown, thus expressing his name by the letters of which it is com- 
posed? (The fragments remaining of his Theseus give no indica- 
tion of its being a satyro-comic performance.) 
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pera. Tavr odes Kai Onpi’ over pupia 
deworara. Al. py pe’ éxmAnrre, pnode Seyparov' 
ov yap pw amorpepes. HP. eira BopBopoy zroAvy 


€ye wéduxa ypappdroy peév ovx pis, 

popdas dé Ad£w nai cag rexunpia. 

KuKXos Tis &s réproiow éxperpovpevos’ 

otros 3° tyes onpeiov ev péow capes. 

76 Sevrepoy 8¢ sparta pev ypappai dvo' 

ravras Suipye: 8 év péoats GAAn pia. 

tpiroy d¢ Béorpuxds ris os elAcypevos. 

td 3° ad réraproy hy pep eis opOnpy pia, 

Aogai 3 es’ avris rpeis xareornprypevur 

cioiy. 1d wéprroyv 8 ovx ev evpape: Ppdoas: 

ypappai yap eiow ex Sueararey 8v0, 

atra 8¢ ouvrpéxovew eis piay Baow. 

Td AoiaGov 3€é rep rpirm mpoceuhepes. 
Theseus Eurip. fr. 7. 


136. Hercules, who had made the preceding observation in a 
bantering tone, here resumes his solemn one. - 

137- éxwAnooey. isch. Pers. 295. dvernvos exmemAnypevn xaxois. 
Soph. Trach. 24. dxmesArypern $68. Eurip. Hippol. 938. & ror 
wemirypas’ gol yap dexdnocovai pe | Adyos. Ton, 415. pay xpdmos €X- 
bow a ébemAnf Sppedia ; 

Tb. Seqsarovy. Esch. Choeph. 832. mpds yuvaxadv deiparovpevos 
Adyot | weddpows Opdoxover. Soph. Acheor. Conv. II. 4. edearovpny 
8 ob Ans copys vwo. Eurip. Andr. 42. deqparoupery 8 eye x. tr. Xd. 

138. BépBopoy moduv. In this BépBopos, according to the old Gre- 
cian theology, derived from Orpheus, the wicked, and those unini- 
tiated in the mysteries, were plunged. Plat. Phedon, 69, c. xai 
sapduvevovas nal of ras rederds Hyiv Iotro: xatagrngavres ov GavAoi ties 
eivas, GAAd TH Svre wdAns alvirrerOas rs bs Gy duunros cal dréAecros eis 
“Abou adixnrat, év BopScpm reiocras, 5 8¢ xexabappévos re xal rereAeopevos 
«xeive adixduevos pera Gedy oixnoes. 2 Rep. 363, d. Movaaios nai 6 
vlos avrov—rovs avogious xai adixous eis mAdv Twa Karopurrovot év “Ac- 
dou nal xooxivp U8ep dvayxd{over hépew. 7 Rep. 533, d. cal rp dvri ey 
BopBépy BapBapice revird ris Wuyns Supa xatopwpvypévoy npéua Edxes Kal 
dxtye: dyw. Diog. ap. Laert. VI. 39. yeAotow ef "AynoiAaos pev xal’Era- 
purdwdas é» rq BopBdpy didfovow, edredeis SE ries pepunpevor €v rais 
paxdpey rvs ~covra. See further on this subject, Ruhnken ad 
Hymn. in Cerer. 485. Plotin. Ennead. I. 6. p.55,a. Cicero in 
Consolat. ap. Lactant. III. 19.6. Wyttenbach ad Plutarch. de 
8. N. V. p. 95. et ad fr. p.137. Frag. Orph. p. 509. ap. Hermann. 
Meurs. Eleus. c.18. Casaub. Exerc. XVI. adv. Baron. p. 546. 


Creuz. IV. 507. 


q ie. noti ul. CF. infr. 1267. 
D 
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Q “~ > # 3 A ce 4 

Kal OKOp aeivov’ ev O€ TOUT@ KElevous 
a 

el rou E€voy Tis NOiKNOE Tra@TOTE, 140 
A 47> a a ‘N 4 
7) enTep nAonoer, 7 Trarpos yvaboy 
» 4 a 9 4 4 w 
eratacev, 4 ‘TiopKOV OpKOY @pLoTeD, 


139. oxap, ordure. Plut. 305. pepaypévor oxap dobiew. Epicharm. 
ap. Athen. VIII. 319, f. GAcevouev omdpous, | xal oxdpous, trav ove rd 
axap | Oeusrdw éxBadreiv beois. The readers of Dante need not be 
told the species of culprits whom he plunges into what appeared 
“« draff of the human body.” Inferno, cant. 18. 

Ib. delvaos, ov, (Herodot. I. 93. Aipwn 8é Exeras row onparos peyadn, 
riv Aéyovos Avdol deivaoy elvat,) contr. deives, wr, ever-flowing. ‘ Libri 
omnes dei voy. Atticam formam de/yoy Buttman. tiber gramm. Gr. 
I. p. 250. restituit.” Dinp. Supply dpe. 

140. févov. So also Aischylus, when speaking of the punish- 
ment of the infernal regions : 


See 3¢ nei res Aros FAcrev Bporay 
fh Gedy f E€vow rw’ doeBay, 
f) roxeas didous, 
fxovO exacrov ris Bixns eragia. 
Eum. 259. 


So again in that noble dirge, where the Chorus lament over the 
revolution introduced by younger divinities : 


és rd way & ere Neyo, 
Bopoy aideca dixas 
pnde vy, 
xépdos Bev, abép rodt Ad€ ari- 
ons’ mowd yap éréeorast’ 
KUpLoY reves TéAOS. 
mpos rade Tis roxewy oéBas 
ed mporioy, nat £evoripous 
emvorpopas dopdrey 
alddpevdés tis Zorw, Eum. 510, 8q. 
See also his Suppl. 681. 
141. dAoay, to beat. Soph. Alg. 3. ndorpa odnpa wAevpa cai xard 
pdxww | wdov ddonoat. (Musgrave.) 
141-2. yoddor mardocey. Lysist. 634. atrd ydp pos yiyveras | ris 
Geois éyOpas mard£at rnode ypads rv yrdbov. Cf. nos ad Nub. 
1390. Brunck quotes from Virgil : 


Hic quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
pulsatusve parens, et fraus innexa clienti ; 

aut qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 

nec partem posuere suis, que maxima turba est, &c. 


142. éwiopxoy Spxov Su. Brunck quotes Il. XIX. 259. Epuwes, aif 
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a ea ; 
n—Mopoijou ris ppnow efeypawaro.: . 
AI. vy Tous Beous éxpyy ye mpos Tovrowe Kei 


THY Tuppixny Tis euable THY Kuwnoiov. 145 


isd yatay | avOpemous rivuvra, Sris x émiopxoy dpscon. The word 
pos occurs only once in the Tragic remains. Eurip. Elect. 
1362. 

143. —Mopoipov. (Hercules, who has hitherto been speaking 
with suitable solemnity, bere pauses, puts his hand to his mouth, 
and whispers Bacchus at the back of it; the latter making his re- 
sponse in a similar manner.) A tragic poet, whom our author also 
attacks in other dramas. Eq. 400. Pax 803. Boeckh’s Princ. Gr. Tr. 
p- 32. 

Ib. phos. Cf. nos in Ach. 363. Nub. 1323. 

Ib. dxypadew, to transcribe. Av. 979. xpnopev...wapa ramdd\\wvos 
tLeypawdyny. Dem. 1180, 22. éxypayapevous nuas cow] Tras cuvOnxas. 

145. wuppixn sc. Spynots, @ dance in armour; also the tune to 
which the dance was performed, and which Cinesias appears to 
have composed in a svft and effeminate style. The name is de- 
rived from Pyrrichus, the inventor of the dance, or from the brown- 
red colour of the metal, in which the dancers were clad. See fur- 
ther, Athen. XIV. 630. Perigon ad A‘lian. V.H. III. 8.5. X. 6. 
Av. 1169. suppixyy Brewev. Eurip. And. 1138. dewas ay eldes muppi- 
xas povpoupévou | AéAeuya waidds. Plat. 7 Leg. 815, a. where the 
Pyrrhic dance is fully described. Pyrrichus (épxnorip piroopapayoro 
Bocins) makes a conspicuous figure in the Dionysiacs. XIII. 37. 


- 34- 
Ib. Kesnoias. A few words are due to this person, as occupying 
a considerable place in the writings of Aristophanes. Cuinesias 
appears to have been a native of Thebes, son of Meles, a player on 
the cithara. He himself was a dithyrambic poet. He 1s alluded 
to twice more in the present play, 351. 1406. in which latter place 
he is ridiculed for the extreme thinness of his person. In our au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Birds,” he comes forward as the vates famelicus, his poetry 
being formed in imitation of the style of Pindar. If the scholiast 
is correct in saying, that Cinesias had procured a law to be passed, 
limiting the expenses of the dramatic choragi, or abolishing them 
altogether, (Mus. Crit. II. 86.) this would doubtless give a sharper 
e to the feelings of the comic poet against him. I close these 
remarks with two quotations; the one from Plato, in which the 
moral tendencies of Cinesias’s poetry are alluded to, the other from 
Aristophanes, in which the persona] appearance of Cinesias is again 
the principal topic of ridicule : 
ex. ri dai; 4 Trav xopay BdacxaXria Kai 9 rey dOupipBwy Toinors, ob 
roaurn ris cot Karadaiveras; f iyet rt ppovrifecw Keynoiay tov MéAnros 
Gwws €pet Ts Totovroy SOew Ay of dxovovres PeATious yiyvowro, A 6 Tt pedArde 
xapucioba: Te dyAp Trav Ocardy ; 
Kan. djAoy 3) roird ye, & Zaxpares, Kevnoiou ye wépt. Gorg. 501, e. 
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HP. évreibev avdray tis oe wWepiecow Tvon, 
~ 4 
ower re has KaAdwoTOv, wWaTrEp EvOade, 


From the fragments of the Gerytades of our author, it appears that 
a deputation bad been sent from the living poets of Athens to their 
brethren in Hades, and upon the principle of simile simili gaudet, 
the least corpulent and most spectral in appearance of living 
bards had been selected for the purpose. This honour had ac- 
cordingly fallen, it seems, upon Sannyrion, as representative of the 
comic writers, upon Meletus, as proxy for the tragedians, and upon 
Cinesias for the cyclic or dithyrambic poets—But to this humorous 


fragment itself. 


a. xal ris vexpay xevOpava xal oxérov mudas 
érln xaredOeiv; B. &v ad’ éxdorns ris réxvns 
eldpeba cow], yevopevns éxxAncias, 
ovs yopev Svras adogoiras xai apa 
éxeioe Ditoxwpovvras. a. eloi yap reves 
dydpes rap’ tpiy ddodoira; 8. v7) Ala 
padiora y', aorrep  Opgxopoira. wayr’ Zyecs. 

a, xal rives Gy elev; B. wpa@ra péy Larvupioy 
dé ray tpvypiay awd b¢ rey rpayxey yopoy 
MeAnros’ awd 8€ rey xuxAiwy Kinoias. 

a. ws odddp eri Aerrav éAribey dxeic8 dpa’ 
Tovrous yap, fv modrA@ ~EvveAOy, EvrdrAaBaov 
6 ris Ssappoias worapds olynoeras. 

146, atAov. The flute, as forming an essential part of mystic 
ceremonies, is thus alluded to in the Trachinize of Sophocles : 

Geipop, ov8 ara@copa 
roy avAdy, & rupavve ras ends hpevds. 
ov ps dvarapdoces 
evot pw 6 xeoods aprt Baxxiay 
tmoorpépowrv Gurday. 216, 8q. 
See also Eurip. Bacch. 379. 686. 

Ib. atAé» avon. Eurip. Bacch. 128. atAdv mveipa. Iph. Aul. 69. 
mvoal Adpodirns pirat. : 

Ib. wepieow, pres. tense with fut. signification. 

147. pac xddAdioroyv. The commentators and translators usually 
quote in illustration Pind. Thren. Fr. 1. roto: (i. e. rots pepunueross) 
Adpsres | pev pévos deiov ray | dvOdde viera xdrw. Virg. Ain. VI. 640. 
Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit { purpureo. 


Ib. dowep évOd3e. A brilliant sun probably shining at the time 
over the theatre when the words were uttered : had it been other- 
wise, the actor no doubt was provided with words of another kind 
to fill up the * senarius. 


r Cf. nos in Acharn. 547. 
& The followng extract from a recent publication, will, with some little excep- 
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Ka puppwoavas, Kai Oracous evdaimovas 


148. puppwdy (suppin), a myrtle-grove or hedge. ‘‘ It was be- 
lieved,” says M. de St. Croix, referring to this verse, ‘“‘ that the 
souls of the initiated dwelt in groves of myrtle: hence the 
myrtle became the symbol of death.” <‘‘ Not so,” intimates his ex- 
cellent friend and learned editor, Silvestre de Sacy, ‘‘ it was be- 
cause the myrtle was already considered as the symbol of death, 
that the poet has placed the souls of his initiated amid woods of 
that shrub.” But, it may be asked, is either of these opinions cor- 
rect ? The myrtle was less a symbol of death, or tmournful sensa- 
tions, than of joy and gladness: hence its appropriation to the 
Queen of beauty and the * Graces: hence its close connexion in 
the present drama with the young Iacchus, with whom commenced 
the joyous portion of the Eleusinian rites. The poet's object in 
settling the souls of his initiated amid myrtle-groves seems merely 
to have been four the purpose of providing them with the gladsome 
wreaths, which so particularly belonged to their condition. Cf. 
infr. 320. 

Ib. Giacos, (eds, Oeios, Oecd{o), a company or fraternity, who in 
honour of any god offer sacrifices, dances, songs, processions, and 
the like, concluding with a repast. ‘The word is more particularly 
used of a union of persons devoted to Bacchus. Eurip. Bacch. 
56. Otavos cuds yuraixes. 115. Bpdpios, doris dyes Oudcovs | eis Spos. 
135. 730s év Speow, Sr’ ay | ex Odowy Bpopaiey | wéon meddce. 221. 
wrnpes 8€ Odoos év pércoaw éordva | xparjpas. 531. crepavnpdpous 
Guicous. 558. Ouvprogopeis Gacous. Also 679. 976. 1177. Pheen. 


tions, which the reader’s judgment will point out to him, give no incorrect idea of 
an Attic audience, more especially if he takes into consideration Mr. Cockerell’s plan 
of a Greek theatre restored. ‘ Yesterday afternoon there were games in the 
amphitheatre built by Bonaparte ; the immensity and beauty of the building are 
very striking. It can contain, it is said, thirty-five thousand persons, and in its 
arena are performed various games, after the manner of the ancients. .... The 
spectators sat in the amphitheatre, with umbrellas only to shade them from the 
sun; but the Grand Duke and the Princess sat on two state-chairs*, under a 
magnificent pavilion, supported by pillars of the Corinthian order. .. Twenty-five 
thousand persons and upwards were said to he present. Certainly every part of 
the vast building was filled with spectators, and yet you might have heard a pin 
fall. The graceful outline of the oval structure, as wide, but not nearly so high, 
as the amphitheatres of the ancients,—the Alps, rising in yet more glorious am- 
phitheatre than any formed by mortal hand, in the back-ground, completed this 
extraordi and indescribable féte.” Diary Illustrative of the Times of 
George the Fourth, vol. ii. p. 263. 

t Even in its application to the persons or tombs of the defunct (Eurip. Alcest. 
373- a 326.), did it not serve to imply that the deceased was gone to happier 


a See Pausanias’s account of the temple of Elis, (Eliac. §. 24.) where the three 
Graces were exhibited, the first holding a rose, the second a die, (the sportive 
instrument of playful youth,) the third a bouquet of myrtle. 


® In the Attic theatre, a distinction of a similar kind was probably assigned to 
the high-priest of Bacchus. Infr. v. 288. 
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avdpGy, yuvaixav, Kal Kporov xetpav toAuv. 
AI. obdrot d¢ 57 rives cioiv ; HP. of pepunpevor, 150 


1769. Athen. V. 198, e. Plat. Polit. 303 c. Zarvpuds ris iagos. 
Cf. Creuz. III. 185. 


At parte ex alia florens volitabat Taccbus 
Cum thiaso Satyrorum et Nisigenis Silenis ; 
Qui tum alacres passim lymphata mente furebant, 
Evoe bacchantes evoe, capita inflectentes. 
Catull. Carm. LXIII. v. 255. 


Ib. ev8aipovas. To the references usually given on this occa- 
sion, (Hom. Od. IV. 563, sq. Hesiod. Op. 170, sq. Pind. Olym. II. 
109, sq. et Pr. Thr. 1. 2. Plat. Phedon. 81,8. Isoc. Pan. Virg. Ato. 
VI. 638, sq. Cicero de Fin. V. 19, &c.) add, 


@s rprodA Brot 
xeivor Bporay, of ravra depxOevres réAN 
porwo’ és “AiSou" roiade yap povois éxet 
Civ €or, rois 8 dAXows dvr’ éxet xaxd. 

Soph. Fr. Inc. LVIII. 8. 

°O paxap, doris evdaipov 
rederas Jed eidas 
Bioray aytoreves, 


cat Ocaveverar Wuxny. Eurip. Bacch. 73. 


149. dvipov, yuvaxey. Kuster quotes as similar instances of the 
absence of the copula, Soph. Antig. 1079. dv8pav, yuvatcay... xoxvpara. 
Lycoph. Alex. 683. avdpay, yuvaxey eidéra £vvovoias. 

Ib. xpéros (xpovw), here, clapping of hands, (Plut. 739. éya 8é re 
xeip’ avexpérno’ id’ H8orns. Plat. Lach. 184, a. Rv 8é yeAws xal xpdros. 
3 Leg. 700, Cc. xpérot enaivous dmodddvres), but more commonly ap- 
plied to the sound made by the feet, when dancing. Arist. Lysist. 
1319. Eurip. Tr. 550. Cycl. 37. Her. 782. 

150. pueiy (pve, to close the mouth, the lips, the eyes.) Arist. 
Pax, 277. GAd' ef res tpaw ev Zapyobpdxy rvyydve: | pepvnpdvos. Hero- 
dot. II. 51. Sores 3¢ ra KaBeipey dpya pepunras, ra LapoOpnixes émcre- 
Adoves mapahaBdvres mapa Iledacvyér, obros wyijp olde 1rd revo. Plat. 
Gorg. 497,C. ra péyada pepinoa mp rd cyuxpd. Pseudo-Plat. Ax- 
ioch. IIT. 371. xal rovs wepi “Hpaxdéa re nal Asdvucor, xaridvras els gdov, 
mporepov Adyos évOade pun Ova. Dem. 1351, 24. Avoias ydp 6 coquoris 
Merayeipas dy épaoris nBovAndn mpds rois Ado dvadepacww ay aypcoKev 
eis adriy xal pupoa. 1352, 1. cal abrés tméoxero punoew. Andoc. 17, 
17. pudy pew adedAddy. Marm. Oxon. ad’ of xabapbeis dy *EXevoin 
‘Hpaxdjjs énundn §tvwr mpa@ros. Plut. de exil. IIl.607. és (Eumolpus 
sc.).. €utnoe xal vet rods “EdAnvas. Proclus in Theol. Plat. 1. 3. 
c. 18. xa domep ev rais Gytwrdras Tederais, Tpd Tey proTiuey Oeapcrer, 
éxrAngis roy pvoupévwy, ovr O7 K.T. XA. 
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— \ os ns ~ ¥ , 
SA. vn tov AC éyw your Gvos aywy puoTnpta. 

aN 9 4 a ‘ / 4 

arap ov xabééw ravTa Tov TAEiw ypovor. 

HP. of aoe hpacove’ anragaravf av ay Sén. 

ovrot yap éyyvTata Trap aurny Thy odo 

ert Tato TOD TlAovTwvos oixodow Ovpuss. 155 


151. In considering this verse, let us be allowed to take the 
words in such order, as will most conveniently make the reader 
acquainted with their respective meanings. 

Ib. dyew, to carry, (cf. infr. 161.) pvornpea, articles destined for 
celebrating the mysteries: such were the mystic fan, (emblem of the 
separation between the initiated and the profane)—the calathus, a 
basket, containing various species of cakes, grains of salt, &c., and 
when the Bacchic rites were engrafted on the Eleusinian, articles 
more exceptionable. To these may be added perhaps the torches, 
which would be required in such numbers for the persons cele- 
brating the rites—myrtle for ornamenting the hair, &c. All these 
articles were conveyed from Athens to Eleusis on the backs of 
asses. (Gaisf. Parcem. p.85. rois pvornpios ¢£ doreos els "EXevowa 
éxdps(ov Ta mpos xpetay Oia Toy dvov.) 

Ib. dvos. M.de St. Croix, having pointed to the Egyptian origin 
of most of the usages observed in the mysteries, adds, ‘“‘ Even the 
ass, destined to carry that which related to the mysteries, recalled 
a mythologic trait. Typhon, after his defeat, had fled upon an ass, 
and the ass had become for this reason the object of public hatred 
in Egypt. Under the name of * Seth, the ass had in this country 
mysteries of his own, and his presence was absolutely necessary in 
the ceremonies of Isis.” Mystéres du Paganisme, I. 283. 

Ib. ye yoy «.r.d. Xanthias resembles the ass of the mysteries 
in more than one respect: first, because in his way to the initiated, 
he carries a burden on his back ; secondly, because he is going 
where no uninitiated person was admitted but an ass; and thirdly, 
and most probably, because his burden, like those of the asses thus 
laden, was of the beaviest kind. Hence at the end of the verse he 
flings it from him. ¢y you, Dind. Bek. éywy’ ody, Br. Tu. 

152. row seiw xpdvor. ‘ Thucyd. [V.117. és rv hei xpovoy. 
Soph. Trach. 733. rov a. Adyov. ubi xpdvoy ed. 1547. Dos. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. 266. 

155. WAovrer. Another name for “A:dns, and nearly synonymous 
with IDovros, (Aristoph. Plut. 727.) because wheat, the greatest 
riches of the first race of men, was as it were sent up from the 


x “It was not properly the ass, according to St. Epiphanius, who was intended 
Sao the name of Seth ; it was Typhon, of whom the ass was merely the symbol 
tative. It is ; chus the following expressions are to be understood : ds 
py wp air 79 On cae eis Broun rov %h0, 3n0er rot Tupdvos, reArerds épyd(orra. See 
ed. Te Water, tom. I. p. 289; Panth. £gypt. tom. III. 
ok 109.” ron Ble do Be de ag 
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kal yaipe WOAA’, woeAde. AI. vy Ala xai av ye 

vyiawe, ov O€ Ta oTpopar adlis AapBave. 

=A. mp nat xarabécOu; Al. cai trayéws pevrot 
Wavy. 

mA. py 870’, ixerevm o', adda picOwocai Twa 


other world, and consequently was considered as a gift of Hades. 
Plato in Cratyl. 403, a. rd 8é WAovravos, rovro per xara rv tov TWAov- 
rou Sdaw, Ste ex ths yns Karwbey avieras 6 wAovros, emwvopagOn’ 6 Be 
“Acdns, of wodAol pev pot Boxotvow trokauBdvew To dedes mpocepyrbas TE 
ovdpats rovTw, xal doBovpevor rd dvopa TAovtwva xadovow airdév. See 
Pass. in voc. and Creuzer III. 8. 

156. xaipew modAd. Ausch. Ag. 555. xat wodAd yaipew fupopais 
xatafi@. Eurip. Hippol. 1451. xatpe wodAd por, marep. Electr. 1344. 
xaipere 8° ipeis oda, wodirides. Cf. nos in Ach. r86. 

157. tyiawe, health and happiness to you. Eccl. 477. dAX elps ov 
3 vyiawe. Bde. cai ov y', & Xpeuns. (A little latent irony perhaps 
belongs to the terms yaipev and tyaivew as here used :—Hercules 
playing on the fears of Bacchus, by wishing him safely through 
the perils which he will bave to encounter; the latter intimating 
that a sounder mind, more particularly in matters referring to the 
tragic stage, would be of no disservice to him., These compliments, 
however, whatever their nature, having passed, Hercules re-enters 
his palace, and Bacchus addresses himself to the companion of 
his journey.) 

Ib. orpdpara (orpdvvvpt), all that is spread, or laid under, fur the 
purpose of lying or sitting upon; as litter, a bed, couch, carpet, 
coverlet; more particularly bed and table coverlets. Strato ap. 
Laert. V. 62. xaradeinw 8 aire xal ra BiBAa wayra, mrHy ov airol 
yeypapapey, xal ra oxevn Tdvra xara Td ovocircoy, cal Ta oTpapata, Kai 
7a sornpia. Lycon ap. eund. V. 74. didmps 8¢ Kail Anpnrpip nal Kpi- 
rar, kal Lup@, xrimny dxaore@, cal orpdpara roy xaradeimopevwy, Id. de 
Pythagora VIII. 19. croA 8€ airg Aevay, xabapa, nai orpdpara devad 
€§ épiov. Id. ap. eund. 17. rd orpopara dei cuvdedeudéva exe. Fre- 
quent in Aristoph. Ach. 1135. Eq. 602. Vesp. 1208. Nub. 37. 
1165, &c. In Tragic Greek it is seen under such forms as sap- 
n&es xaxédotpwro. AEsch. Ag. 539. wophupéorpwros wépos. Ibid. 883. 
orpewra papy. Soph. Tr.g18. orpwra Acerpa. Eurip. Hel. 1281. See 
also Blomf. Prefat. in Pers. p. 3, 4. 

158. mpi» xarabecbau, a comic extravagance, for what ! when I have 
just put them down! Plut. 597. rovs 8¢ wévyras r&y dvOpawer aprdfew 
piv xaraGeivat, (a comparison, however, to which I find that Thiersch 
objects). 

159. picOwoa, imper. middle of poOouy, to hire. Herodot. I. 24. 
picbocacba sdoioy avdpoy Kopwhiev. IX. 34. ds pu of "Apyeios éps- 
aOovvro, 
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TOV ExPEpopevev, OoTis emi TOUT EpxeTas. 160 
AI. éay dé 7) eWpw; A. tore pp ayew. AI. xadds 
Aéyels. : 


a a > 4 A a 
Kat yap Tw ExP€povet TOUTOVL vEKpoV. 
A 4 
obTros, 7€ A€yw pevToL, 7€ TOY TEAYHKOTA’ 
,’ 9 Cf 
avOpwire, BovrAe oxevape eis “Ardou pépev ; 


160. éxpdpay, to carry out for burial. Tl. XXIV. 786. xai rér’ dp 
éféepor Opacity “Exropa daxpuyxéovres. Eurip. Alcest. 732. od ov vexpdv 
avri cov révd dxpépes; So the word éxfopa in Arist. Plut. 1007. 
Eccl. 926. Eurip. Alcest. 434. Assch. 8S. c. Theb. 1025. But 
the primary passage to which an editor of “the Rane” would 
refer, is the exclamation of Electra in the Orestean Trilogy : 

la id Saia 
wdyroApe parep, Saias év éxopais 
dvev wodcray dvaxr , 
dvev 8¢ wevOnparoy 
érAns avoinexroy dydpa Gawat. 
Choeph. (Klaus. ed.) 409. 


Ib. doris emt rovr’ épyera, qui hoc negotium in se suscipiat. Tu. 
Eurip. Bacch. 965. és rd8° épxopat. 

161. éddy 8é ph etpw sc. ray expepopdvey rwa prscbooa. TH. Bek. édy 
8€ uh €xo. Dind. 

Ib. dyew sc. ra orpepara, sub. dei vel xéAeve. Cf. Ast ad Plat. 
1 Leg. 643, b. et nos in Nub. 1032.; and to the examples there 
given, add Acsch. Prom. Vinct. 737. ofs wy wedd{ew. Soph. Electr. 
396. rois xparotos 8° elxdBew. 1373. GAd’ Scoy rdxos | xwpew Cow. 
Eurip. Alem. fr. 6. det 8 dpéoxew rois xparovo:. Meleag. fr. 20. 
rovs (avras ed Spay xarBavay d¢ wads avip | yi nal oxd. Hes. Op. 502. 
pijva 8¢ *Anvatéva, xax’ fyara, Bov8opa mavra, | rovroy ddevacbas. 

162. (A dead body is here borne across the stage.) 

163. o€ Ayo pévros. Here again we may look to the Aschylean 
Trilogy for our primary illustration, in the address which Orestes 
makes to his father’s shade, when finally determined to avenge that 
father's blood. Choeph. 449. o€ rot Aéya, Evyyevou, warep, Pras. To 
which add Arist. Plut. 1101. o¢ ros A€yw, | & Kapiov, dvduewor. Also 
Av. 274. 406. A&sch. Prom. Vinct. 980. cé rdv coguor}y—rov rupds 
chexrny Aéyo. Soph. Aj. 1228. o€ ror, o€é rév ris alxpadwridos déyo. 
Eurip. Bacch. 910. o¢ rdv mpdupov 8r8, & pi) xpedv dpay | . . Heréa 
heyo. Med. 273. o¢, riv oxvOpwmdy nal wéces Gvpovpevny | Mydecay, 
elxov rode yas fo mepay. Iph. Aul. 855. 0c oé roe A€yw | rdv Beas 

Sra waida. Jon 232. Herc. F.1217. Rhes. 644. Helen. 554. 
(A€ye omitted). 

164. oxevdpa, stragule. ‘ oxev) de omni apparatu, rd oxev) au- 

2 On the month so important in the tohtrov as to the times when, 
and places where, Paint afd abril took slacs ta Athooe cf, Kanngiewer, 
Pe 357, oq. Phil. Mus. II. 378, sq. 


2 APLETOSANOTSE 
NE. zoo’ arra; Al. ravri. NE. dv0 Spaypas pcobov 


TEARS 5 165 
AI. pa Af, AN Aarrov. NE. vwayD wpeis ris 
odou. 


Al. avapewoy, wl, €a7 STi Cot. 

NE. ei p27 xarabnoes Sv0 Spayyas, jo) Seadr€yov. 
AI. Aaff awe oBodrovs. NE. avafugny vuv wary. 
=A. ws WEmvos O KaTapaTos’ ovx oipeoteras ; 170 
xopmopey exi To wAowwv. XA. won, wapafadov. 


tem et ra | oxevdpes de impedimento et supellectili omnis generis 
usurpatar.” Buttm. ad Plat. : Aleib. 113,e. As a bargain is to 
be made, Bacchus of course uses a diminutive, and sinks his voice 
at the same time, as if the baggage to be transported were a 
mere trifle. 

165. «60° adrra, qua, qualia ° vel, quanta tandem? TH. 

Ib. dvo Bpaypas pur Boe rehew. Plat. Protag. 311, b. epyvproe 
redeiy peobby iwép ceavrov cxeivy. Lach. 186. c. rois coqucrais ovx exw 
rerey psobovs. Xen. Anab. IIT. 3. 18. rg 8€ Ddras wrécew (oderds- 
vas 8c.) ¢bédovrs GAXo a epyipwr redéper. 

166. imdyel ipeis rps ddov, Get out of the way— Be off, (addressed 
to Bacchus and Xanthias.) Cf. Matthie §. 354, d. The German 
translators consider the words as addressed to the bearers of the 
corpse, and translate forwards ! 

167. day EupBe ri coe, Viguaiced 7 can cuumditeia targus Eurip. 
Med. 735. Adyors 8€ cupBds. Phoen. 5909. ov yap dy fupBatper Dros, 
fm rots elpnpévos. Cf. infr. 771. 

169. dvaBigny. We in this world should say, J had rather die 
first! The speaker in the text merely reverses the phrase. Any 
attempt at a more recondite explanation of the expression would, I 
think, be misplaced. For something like a similar mode of ex- 
pression in the Tragic writers, see Klausen’s Choeph. p. 126. Plat. 
Pheed. 80, b. dvafictcda. Epin. 974, 8. avaftéva. (The dead man 
is carried off the stage.) 

170. ws cepyds x,t. é. how highly, and with what a grave face the 
scoundrel carries himself! Plut. 275. as cepyds otwirpxros. Cf. 
Eurip. in Hippol. 92. 492. g61. 1067. Alcest. 789. 816. 

Ib. xardparor. Soph. Cied. R. 1343- rov Sdiebpoy peyay, roy xara- 
parérarov. Eurip. Hec. 707. xardpar avdpav. And. 839. & xardparos 
dye, xardparos dydpdow. 

172. xepepev dri rd wdotov. And where, it will naturally be 
asked, do the god and his attendant go to take ship or boat on this 
occasion ? If, as Schlegel and Welcker think, the orchestra was 
here made to represent the Acherusian lake, it will occur to ask, 
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was the orchestra filled with actual water, or with that conventional 
substitute, which on our own stage is allowed to pass for water ? If 
the former, how was it admitted, and where did it find an outlet, 
before the choral troop entered that space, so pecpliarly devoted 
to them and their movements? If the latter, still new difficulties 
press upon us. Where did Charon’s boat find a station before it 
made its appearance on the lake ? That it was on the other side of 
the lake, and not at first visible to the spectators, is evident from 
the state of the text. Where did Bacchus embark, and where was 
he landed ? Unable to give any satisfactory answer to this and 
many similar questions, either from his own resources, or from 
such Y books as he possessed, the editor availed himself of the offer 
of a friend to lay his doubts before that accomplished artist and 
traveller, Mr. Cockerell, who of all men living is perhaps best 
acquainted with the construction and machinery of ancient thea- 
tres. The kindness of that gentleman supplied bim with two solu- 
tions of his difficulties, the one so graphic and full of life, the other 
of so technical and practical a nature, that the editor feels no 
small pleasure in being allowed to place both before his readers. 
Mr. Cockerell's first suggestion is, that the whole of the following 
representation went on behind the scenes ; the surly discourse of 
Charon, the variety of voices among the frogs, their croakings, the 
splashing in the water, the combat, the suspense of the audience as 
to its issue, the possible upsetting of the boat, &c. all offering, he 
thinks, so much subject for dramatic effect, that his own mind 
evidently leans to this asthe most desirable mode of explaining the 
difficulty. ‘‘ Whoever,” writes Mr. C. ‘‘ has heard M. Alexandre, 
or the late admirable Matthews, will admit the possibility of this 
course, and will agree that in such a case the view of the person- 
ages, and a tangible representation of all the materials of the 
scene, would fail in producing on the imagination the lively and 
droll effects which might thus be communicated, and which the 
final re-appearance of Bacchus safe and sound would close most 
happily.” Ifthe length of the dialogue should be started as an 
objection to this hypothesis, Mr. Cockerell’s second suggestion is, 
that this passage over the lake should take place at the back of the 
stage or logeion, which being always, as he supposes, of wood, ad- 
mitted any arrangement, opening, or shape. ‘‘ The stage cor- 
responding with the diameter of the theatre,” observes Mr. C., 
“* often extended (especially in later days) from 100 to 150 feet; 


y Genelli’s work on this subject the editor has not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing ; but he believes its authority to have much declined of late in the eyes of 
the learned and scientific. (infr. 646.) Kanngiesser despatches the matter in a 
couple of lines (p. 182.): he takes up 3 plank or two from his lower stage, (the 
ingenious writer's theory of a double stage will find a fitter place for observation 
in a future play,) and apparently he thinks all done which the occasion called for. 
The of and Stiegliz, and the notices of D’Orville, 
H Barthel, and others, (see Kanngiesser, p. 141.) appear to be derived from 
excavations and examination of theatres of too recent a date to make them safe 
references for the older theatre of Eschylus and Aristophanes. 
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EA. rouri ri cote; AI. rovro Aiuvyn vn Alia 

aurn atv Hv eppate, Kal wAotov y' ope. 

=A. vn tov Jlocede, xaott y 0 Xapwv ovrovi. 175 
Al. yaip’ & Xapwv, xaip’ & Xapwv, xaip & Xapov. 


if therefore a channel were cut at the back of the PY dap wide 
enough to admit the boat and the frogs, with the aid of a scene at 
the back, the representation would be complete, and the length 
would admit of all the passages which occur in the ferry.”” Of the 
mode in which the Frogs themselves, those important actors in the 
scene, made their appearance, Mr. Cockerell does not speak ; but 
it is presumed that it was much after the fashion of those of the 
great Italian poet. 


E com’ all’ orlo dell’ acqua d’ un fosso 
Stan li ranocchi pur col muso fuori, 
Si che celano i piedi, e I’ altro grosso ; 
Si stavan, &c. Inferno, Cant. 22. 


F’en as the frogs, that of a wat’ry moat 

Stand at the brink, with the jaws only out, 
Their feet, and of the trunk all else conceal'd, 
Thus on each part, &c. Cary. 


Ib. ad, coop, ooop. <A term used by Greek rowers, when ceas- 
ing their operations. Cf. Av. 1395. Instead of adr, dr, (Schatz's 
reading in Asch. Suppl. 806.) the late editors, Wellauer and 
Scholefield, read log, dp. 

Ib. ra ov (rp xwriy sc. cf. infr. 260.), Push the boat, that it may 
proceed, or, Put to shore. Cf. nos in Eq.741. But to whom are 
these words addressed ? Charon had no lacquey, that we ever 
heard of, and he brought with him no passengers from the Hades- 
side of the lake, to assist in the operations of his ferry. We must 
therefore consider him, I think, as addressing some soul whom he 
is just about to land on the other side of the lake, and whom he 
has compelled to assist in his operations, just as he afterwards 
compels Bacchus to take the oar. That the boatman himself is not 
yet visible either to Bacchus or the spectators, is clear from vv. 
174-5: 

173. rourt rigors; (Xanthias speaks, gazing with astonishment 
on the scenic lake.) 

174. hv éppate, Herc. sc. 

176. At the first of these three greetings, Bacchus makes a low 
reverence—he then shifts his ground a little, and makes a second 
reverence—a third shifting of ground, and a third reverence fol- 
low. The joint Pe Baer politeness with which this is done, of 
course excite a loud laugh. sch. Eum. 968. xaipere, xalpere 3 
avéis, drderdoile. 
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XA. Tis eis avamavdas €k Kak@y Kal Mpayparwn ; 
? > “ , , a 9 yy , 
ris es To AnOns mediov, 7 's Ovov woKas, 


177. Charon imitates the well-known cries of boatmen, plying 
for a fare. ‘‘ Who's for the place where ills and troubles are at 
rest?” *‘ Who's for the land where all things are forgotten?” 
“« Who's for the country where asses have fleeces?” ‘‘ Whos for the 
folk with whom Cerberus dwells?” ‘‘ Who's for the crows?” 
** Who's for Tenarus ?” 

Ib. dvawavAac. Plat. 2 Leg. 653, d. dvdmavia: trav wévwr. Soph. 
Phil. 878. xaxot AnOn ris elvae xavadwavaa. Eurip. Fr. inc. CLV. 13. 
cipeiy pdyxSev dvdwavday. The following fragment of the same poet 
is of a more important nature. I give it as found in Clemens 
of Alexandria (Strom. V. p. 581, e.) with that writer's interpretation 
of the passage, leaving the value of that interpretation (surely a 
fanciful one) to be estimated by the reader's own judgment. 
dvv Gavpaoras 6 éxi rs oxnyns pridcodos Ebpeniins rots xpoeipnpdvors 
ip ouvpdds dea rovrer cipioxerat, sarépa wali vidy dua otx old’ drws al- 
noodpevos 

Zol, rp wavrev pedeorr:, ory 
wéravév re hépe, Zevs cir’ ’Aidns 
dvopa{suevos orepyess’ ov 8 pos 
Ovoiay dxupoy mayxapreias 

défas wAnpn wpoxvOeicay. 


Doniprepa yap twép judy drvpoy Cipa 6 Xpiords. nal Gre roy owrnpa 
avrds ob« eidas Adyet, cahes woo: erayov 


2d ydp ey re Geois rois otpavidas 
oxnxrpoy rd Ards peraxetpifeov 
xOoviey & “Ardy peréxess apis. 
érara dyrixpus eyes 
Lépwor pev has yuyas avépwr 
rois Bovdopevore GOAous wpopabeiy, 
wd0ev ¢BdacrToy, ris pila candy, 
tiva dei paxaper dxbvcayevous 
evpeiy udev avdmavday. 


178. és Svov xéxas=Jand of nowhere, there being of course no 
place where asses have fleeces to be shorn. 


z But the reader may say, Was not Euripides the fellow-pupil and constant 
associate of Socrates; and did not the latter advance opinions somewhat similar to 
these ? Undoubtedly he did, in a dialogue (Alcib. 2.) which is generally put into 
the hands of young readers, as a Platonic production, and as consequently exhi- 
biting the opinions of the son of Sophroniscus, but which no mature scholar will 
admit to be either the one or the other. Like the dialogue to which we have just 
referred, it must be owned that the five concluding anapests in our present 
quotation smell strongly of those early schools of fabrication and nero oe 
by which the doctrines taught by pevelation and those educed by natural reason 
have been so often confounded, fabrications which the scholarship of the Chris- 
a Fathers did not always enable them to detect, and deal with as they ought to 

ve done. 
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7's KepBepious, 7's xopaxas, 7 ’3t Taivapoy ; 

AI. eyo. . XA. rayéos euBawe. AI. wot oynoew 
doxels ; 180 

és Kopaxas dvtws ; XA. vai pa Aia, cov y' ovvexa. 

eaBawe On. Al. rai, devpo. XA. dSovAov ovx aya, 

EL Ln) VEVAVPAYTKE THY TEpl TOY KpEdv. 


, Lb. wéxes, shearings, (see Buttmaan’s Gr. Gr. p. 221.) wdxos, wool, 
occurs in Soph. Trach. 677. Eurip. Elect. 516. 

179. KepBepious, people among whom Cerberus dwells, not without 
allusion to the Homeric Cimmerii. 

Ib. Taivapos, a dark shady place at the foot of Malea, a promon- 
tory of Laconia. In a deep chasm belonging to it, ancient imagi- 
nation discerned a passage to the infernal regions. Bergler quotes 
Virg. 4 Georg. 467. ‘‘ Tenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis.” A 
still more appropriate illustration may be found in the Herc. Fu- 
rens. 23. Tatvapou da ordua | BéBnx’ (Herc. sc.) és gdov. Cycl. 292. 
Tawdpov Aipyy | Madeas tr’ dxpos cevOperves. 

180. oxnoew, appellere. (Cf. infr. 1173.) Soph. Phil. 305. ote 
évOa8 of mot roiat adppoow Bporéy. | ray’ oby ris dewy ~oxe. Solon. 
fr. V.65, 

: sacs d¢ ros Kivduvos én’ Epypacw, ovd¢ ris olde 
mot oxnoew pede, XpNparos apxopevov. 


The compound form occurs frequently in the Philoctetes of So- 
phocles. 220. rives wor’ és yyy rnvde vavridpmdary | carécxer’; 236. ris 
oa’, & réxvur, mpootaxe; 243. tins orddAp mpocecxes rHvde yRY; 269. 
yvix’ ex THs wovrias | Xpvons xarécxov Sevpo vavBary orddy. Eur. Hel. 
1226. wdOev xaréoxe viv ; 

181. cov y' ovvexa, as far as you are concerned. ‘The idiom has 
been largely illustrated in preceding plays. Add, or repeat from the 
tragedians, Soph. Phil. 774. Odpoe: spovoias y’ ovvex’, Eurip. Phen. 
879. "EreoxAdous pév ovver’ ay xAgjoas ordua, | xpnopovs érécxoyv. Hel. 
1274. wAovrou dey’ ovwey’ 5 rs OeAeis (dic quod ad sumptus attinet, quic- 
quid voles. Musg.). So also éxkart. Asch. Pers. 343. sAnOous pev 
dy odd’ tof gxar: BapBadpovs | vavoly xparjoa. Choeph. 208. éwei ri 
viv éxart Saipdver xup@; ib. 430, 431. Eurip. Hel. 1202. ds ay» wédvov 
Y dears ph AGOy pe yas | riod dxxopiadeio’ Doyos. 

183. wep) rév xpeay, carcasses. Various explanations have been 
given of this difficult ® passage; but one connected with the pro- 


a The interpretation last given, viz. that by Thierach, is here subjoined. 

*6 Sensus est: nisi pugne navali interfuit et eo sibi Hbertalem paravit. Est qui- 
dem, quod jam scholiasta vidit, ic vey xpeeoy dictum pro wept rey caydrew.” 
The Scholiast refers to a senarius in the Chryses of Sophocles, evidently from the 
fragments remaining, a satyro-comic performance ; towvros dy Eptes rovde 
(aptes od Br.) xpéws.) 
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=A. pa tov Al, ov yap aAX ervyov opOarmov. 
XA. ovKouy mepiOpeEe Spra thy Aipvnyv KvKAp; 185 
=A. mou Onr avapevo; XA, mapa roy Avaivov Al- 


Gov, 


fessional career of Charon has not been noticed. In the first part 
of the verse Charon speaks as an Athenian might be supposed to 
do, with whom the dastard slave, who had not purchased his free- 
dom by being present at the battle of Arginuse, must have been 
subject to many a taunt; but at the word ré» Charon pauses, and 
the ferryman prevails over the Athenian. All souls ferried over the 
Acherusian lake paid, as we have seen, one or two obols, and 
Charon was evidently not insensible to the charms of his fee. But 
the bodies of unburied persons had to remain, as we know, on the 
banks of the Styx 100 years, during all which time Charon was out 
of his passage-money. Hence whatever the battle of Arginuse 
might be to others, to Aim it was only the battle, in which so many 
dead bodies or carcasses had to be recovered for the rites of sepul- 
tare, and as such he goer lata 7 Reambaacg ace it. 

184. épOadpcas, to suffer tn the eyes. Herodot. VII. 229. dp6aa- 
pemores es td fcxarov. (Some temporary allusion is here made, 
which cannot now be understood. Thiersch supposes that some 
Athenian is here ridiculed, who had made a similar excuse.) 

186. Avaivov \ifov. The scholiast mentions a place of this name 
in Athens, and refers to a sort of proverbial expression used by 
those who had to wait a long time: ados yé¢yova rpocdoxav. Some- 
thing more than this I think is meant. Avaivov, which at first ap- 
pears to be the name of a man, is in fact the imperative of the 
verb aiaivopa, be thou withered, or dried up. (isch. Choeph. 254. 
was 68 avavbeis xvOpny. Soph. El. 819. dqudros atave Biov. Phil. 
954. avavotpas rgd? dv aidip pdvos. Arist. Fr. Inc. dor’ Zyey’ niawd- 
pny | Gedpevos.) As Charon pronounces the word, the Xanthias- 
Silenus lays his hand upon his belly, as if that portly receptacle 
had already began to feel the >withering process denounced against 


> As the great Eschylean Tril ives more or less colouring to the thoughts 
of Aristophanes throughout the w of the present drama, we shall not be 
surprised to find more or less allusion to the drying and withering provess through- 
out that T itself. What, for instance, is to become of Orestes, if he does not 
execute the imposed upon him by his father's shade ? 
wdyrov 3 Eripoy wipirov Orhaxew xpérvy, 
' gaxds raptyevOdvra xaypbdpry udpy. Choeph. 289. 


And how is he to be handled by the Furies, when he has performed the deed ? 
GAN’ dvriBotva: Sei o’ ded (Srros ard 
epubpdy dx perdu wéravor> ded 5¢ cot 
Boondy pepoluay xduaros tov Svoxdrov. 
nal (oerd o” loyvdvac’, dwdtoua: edre’ 
dvrewdveus vives pytpopévas Stas. 
Eum. 254, sq. (Miller's ed.) 
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ata aman. I poteras; 2A. sav por- 
jure. 
» 2 . Te a ° eas : 


i. and chen inserves. in the rue spirt af Greek superstition, ‘“‘On 
where di-cmened object dei [ stumble, when I first quitted my 
honse 7 Transiane- withermng- stone. 

rt-. es one Derwko )«=6Whae resfing-ploces are here intended ? 
The enmmentators are stent. A reference to the customs of the 
Pleuseten processions wil. I thurk, tend to explain the word in 
the tert. aud also throw hye om the stamr alluded to in the pre- 
ceeding verse. In zomg to and from Eleusis, it was customary for 
the sacred peocesion to make certam halts. (St. Croix, I. 141. 
325. 332: For mstance, m gomg from Athens to Eleusis, it 
stopped among other places im the Ceramicus, near the altar of 
Padanemus. On its return, & made a halt at the wild © fig-tree, 
near which, according to some accounts, the rape on Proserpine 
was committed. A still louger halt was made at the bridge 
Cephissos, for purposes which we shall hereafter have to explain. 
Among these halts wes nome made at the Aides ayeAacros, or the 
stone on which Ceres sat im her first peroxysms of grief? Such an 
omission was not very bkely ; and for this Aifos dyeAagros the Aidos 
aiaivow seems to be substituted by Charon, in order to have a hit at 
the huge rotundity of the Xanthias-Silenus. 

188. rg fevervyor. Soph. CEd. Col. 1482. crawig 8¢ ourriyoun 
(8aipor:). Phil. 683. otf cordon poipg | rood ¢x6ion ovvruydvra Ovariv. 
Earip. Herac. 638. rot co: ovvrvxér apynpove ; 

Ib. r¢ fvvervyor éfcéew. (Xanthias speaking to himself.) For proofs 
of this Greek feeling of deriving good or bad omens from the 
nature of the object which first met the eye of a person leaving his 
house, Thiersch refers to Xen. Mem. I. 1.3. ‘Esch. Prom. 48s, sq. 
Xen. Cyrop. VIII. 7.3. Sympos. IV. 48. Schol. Pind. Olymp. 12, 
to. Add infr. 1239. and Arist. Eccl. 792. The subject has been 
discussed, with his usual profuseness of learning, by Blomfield, in 
his Gloss. in Prom. Vinct. p. 163. 


In the dreadful bann, which the same sisterhood pronounce y upon the 
gulley—a bann to which the peonic metre, the clash of the syllables, and the 
pisrclig flute-music, by which it was accompanied, must have given prodigious 
effect—we find almost the very word in our text : 


dw) 52 7g reOupdve 

vé8e péAos, wapaxowd, rapapopd ppevosards, 

Cuyos df 'Epivriwr, 

Sdouios opevay, dpdppuxros abova Aporois. Ib. 316, sq. 

o cee elon in account of ig Athenian carnggra : érdoy beget 
Tr, wpoarrely ris dy 'EAqvotn A , Svoua Tey mpoacTe ovRh. 
arr y ad lepd, dreidh ds Phaisig aatle dxe? dvawatevew. Vite Sophist. 

ae ry e 3 
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XA. xa” éni Komny. et Tes ere Tiel, oTEVOETO. 
odros, Ti movets; AI. 6 rt row; TiS aAADY 7H 190 
eo "at Kearny, olrep exédevods [Ee OV ; 

XA. ovxovy xabedet Snr evOadi, yaorpwov ; AI. idov. 
XA. ovxouv mpoBarei Tm yxeipe Kaxteveis; AI. idov. 
XA. ov py hdvapyoets exwv, aA’ avriBas 

éAas wpodvpws; AI. xara ras Suynooma, 195 


189. «dbife (sc. ceavrdy, cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 21.) éxt cam. (Cha- 
ron addresses himself to Bacchus; then turns to the shore, and 
plies for more passengers.) 

Ib. xémny. Eurip. Alcest. 371. obml com Yuxoropwis .. Xdpwr. 

190. Charon turns round, and instead of finding Bacchus seated 
af the oar, for the purpose of assisting in the navigation, finds him 
sitting on the oar. Hence his exclamation, odros, ri woueis ; 

Ib. ri wosets; At. do rs word; This mode of reply has been ex- 
plained in former plays. See Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 488. 

198. eo wi nowy. Esch. Suppl. 826. tw o° em’ apida (navem). 
Earip. Alcest. 451. ds 1° éwi coma | mpdadip re yépov | vexporopros ile, 
Soph. Antig. 1000. els wadatdy Oaxoy dpridooxérov | itor. 

192. yaorpov, tun-belly. 

193. spoSdd\co6ar, manus e pallio promittere. Dinv. 

Ib. dxreivey, extendere (sc. manum. Eurip. Bacch. 971. écrewe 
xeipas. Alcest. 784. ob3 cferewa yeipa. also Ion 975. Elect. 828.) 
here perhaps remum. 

Ib. i8ov, ‘tis done. Bacchus here sits down to the oar, but com- 
mences his attempts at rowing in a very awkward manner. 

194. ob ph PrAvapnoas Exov ; will you not not play the trifler ? i.e. 
do not play the trifler, but stick to your oar. Two idioms are here 
involved, which we must take in order: and first of the two nega- 
tives interrogative, which are equal to one negative positive. Eu- 
rip. Hippol. 253. od pn wap’ 8yAq@ rade ynpice:; 602. ov ph mpoooices 
xeipa; Elmsley (ad Med. 1120.) adds Androm. 758. Suppl. 1066. 
Bacch. 343. 7y1. El. 383. 982. Cf. infr. 289. 435. 492. 

Ib. ddvapnoes gxor. The participle is nearly redundant. Cf. nos in 
Nub. 132. 491. To the examples there given, add Plat. Euthyd. 
295, d. tye» prvapeis, nal dpyadrepos ef rov 8éovros. Gorg. 497, a. 
mpoOi ye re els rodpmporbey, Srs Zywv Anpeis. Theoc. XIV. 8. raicdas 
dyer. Cf. infr. 492. 

Ib. dyrBaivey, here, to set the feet against the boat, or the stretcher. 
Eurip. Bacch. 1124. wAevpaiow dyriBaoa rov svadaipovos. Soph. 
Elect. 575. Arareis rodAd, xavriBds. 

195. dAatvew, to row. (Ags Attic fut. for dAdces). ellipt. Vesp. 
684., dAatver nal we{opayay nal wodwopxev. full. Eq. 1366. vais éAav- 
vovew paxpds. 
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arreipos, aBadatTwros, avadapivios 

xa S$ > » 4 en > b 4 “ 4 

ay, cir ehavvew; XA. pact’ axovoe yap peAn 

Kado’, ereday euBadns amak. Al. tivo ; 

XA. Barpayov xuxvov Oavpaora. Al. KaraxéAcve 
57. 

XA. @om Om wom on. 200 

BA. BpexexexeE xoaé xoak, 


196. d@addcowros, Att. adadarrwros=dbakacoos (Menand. ap. 
Athen. IV. 132, f. "Apxadixds rovvavriov, | ddddaggos, ev rois Aowadiois 
aXioxeras) unversed in naval matters. 

Ib. doadapinos, no Salaminian: ergo, laying no claim to nautical 
skill, like the natives of that island. Is not the whole verse a pre- 
paratory hit at dschylean, as well as dithyrambic compound priva- 
tives ? Cf. infr. 802. 

198. “ éuBadys, intell. ras cowas.” To. Rather ras xeipas xeowas 
éuBadrew. Od. X.129. alfa & duois érdpoow eworpivas éxédevea | ép- 
Badéew xamnor. Cf. nos ad Equit. 584. 

199. Thiersch punctuates Barpayeov, xixvwv, Oavpaord. But should 
not these commas be omitted, and Barpdyov xicver be translated 
swan-frogs, following the same sort of construction as sup. 133. 
dvip vavrns—avnp moutys—as larpos, &c.? 

Ib. xvxvov. ‘‘ In all places where the emigrants from Canaan, 
whose ensign was the swan, settled, they were famous for their 
hymns and music; all which the Greeks transferred to birds, and 
supposed that they were swans, who were gifted with this har- 
mony. When, therefore, Plutarch tells us, that Apollo was pleased 
with the music of swans, and when Atschylus mentions their sing- 
ing their own dirges, they certainly allude to Avgyptian and Ca- 
naanitish priests, who lamented the death of Adonis and Osiris.” 
Bryant's Analysis, vol. I. p. 380. 

Ib. xaraxédeve, give the xéAevopa, i.e. the measure according to 
which the oars are to be rowed. See Blomf. Gloss. in Pers. p 144. 
where the subject is fully illustrated. 

201. A reader and an editor of Aristophanes cannot be supposed 
to look at the following little effusion with precisely the same eye. 
To the former it can hardly be otherwise than a source of unmixed 
amusement; the Jatter has his mirth mixed with a dash of spleen, 
when he considers how much more than is its due this little extra- 
vaganza has usurped by giving a name to the drama, and thus 
tending to draw the minds of readers from the true object of the 
piece. As an attempt, however, has been made to rectify all this 
in the Introductory matter, we will no longer step between the 
reader and his mirth ; if he should even think fit to bestow a passing 
laugh on what upon the whole it has been thought more proper to 
taboo with brackets—‘‘ nos non valde recalcitrantes habebit,” as 
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BoexexexeE xoa€ Koa€. 
Ayuvaia Kpnvav TeKva, 
EvvavAoy buyer Boay 
v4 »y > A b A 
pbeyEapel , edynpuv euav aodav, 205 

A A 
xoagé Koak, 
nv agit Nvoniov 
the commentators say. (For some remarks on double choruses in 
Greek plays, see Boeckh’s Gr. Tr. Princ. p. 61. and Miiller’s “‘ Erste 
Abbandlung iiber die dussere Darstellung der Eumeniden.’’) 

203. Atpvaia xpnvav réxva, children of the marshy founts. Though 
the language and construction of the following effusion may be 
partially illustrated from the remains of the Tragic writers, yet to 
make those illustrations comp‘ete, we want the writings of the 
dithyrambic poets of the ‘day, all of which have unfortunately 
perished. To us the humour of such effusions must consequently 
be humour addressed, if I may so say, to the eye, rather than to 
the ear; humour, which, like much more in this drama, may be 
conceived, but cannot well be expressed. Our object must be to 
give the words as tolerable a sense as possible, leaving their harsh- 
nesses and violences of construction to the reader’s imagination. 

204-5. ‘‘ Let us raise (POeyfape6a) in concert with flutes (fvvuv- 
Xov) high-sounded hymns, (vpvev Boav.)” 

Ib. fvvavdos. Eurip. Electr. 884. trw fvvavdos Bod yapg. Cf. nos 
in Eq. 9g. 

Ib. tpsw» Boay. Eurip. Ion 511. iaxas tpvwv. Troad. 516. vuvor 


205. PbéyyerOa:. Eurip. Hipp. 884. pedros Pbeyyduevos. Iph. T. 
1385. épOéyfaro | Bon rs. Cf. infr. 240. 

Ib. eDynpus (yjpus, Soph. Ged. T. 187. Eurip. Alcest. ggo. Rhes. 
294. 550. 611. and elsewhere), melodious. 

Ib. docday, Dor. for dodnv. Atsch. Ag. 952. dxéAevores dptobos doda. 
Eurip. Med. 425. Avpas dace Oéomw dodav, and elsewhere. 

204-6. Body—doiav—xodf. For specimens of Aschylean appo- 
sition, who, following in the wake of the dithyrambic poets, natu- 
rally used a similar boldness of expression, see infr. 1249. 

207. Nvoniov, “ Where did not Greece,” says the learned Creu- 
zer (III. 101.), ‘‘ seek or find a holy Nysa? In Thrace, in Caria, 
in Egypt, in Arabia, in Acthiopia, and in India. Lydia had in all 
probability also its Nysa, whence Euripides in his Bacche makes 
his Dionysus come to Thebes.” See also Schoen, p.120. But to 


¢ The nearest approximation to such constructions in modern literature will be 

found (if the editor may trust to his recollections of the readings uf bye-gone years) 

in the ith writer ora (by whom Quevedo did the same kind offices, as 

i did by Cinesias and his brethren,) the Italian poet Redi, (more par- 

; y in his “ Ditirambico di Bacco,”) and the English imitators of the Della 

Cruscan school of poetry, whom the vigorous satire of the late Mr. Gifford scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. 
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Awos Auwvucov €v 
Aipvas iaynoaper, 


come to verbal illustrations: Soph. Inc. Trag. XCIV. 2. Nivay, fv 
5 Bouxepws | “laxyos aire patay ndiorny reper. Antig. 1131. oe (viderunt 
sc.) Nuoiwv dpéwv | xuconpers 8x8ar. Eurip. Bacch. 556. +66 Nvoas 
dpa ras Onporpégev bvpoopopeis | Odouus, @ Ardvuce. 

ov rade Bpdpuos, ov rade xopoi 

Baxxya re Gupcodcpor, 

ov TUpway@Y dradaypoi 

kpnvatot wap vdpoxurois, 

OUK olvov xAwpal oraydyes, 

ov ' Nuoa pera Nupay. 

Eurip. Cycl. 63. 

See further Creuzer’s Symbolik III. 122. 124. IV 196, sq. 237. 

208. Acs Aéyvcoy. Eurip. Bacch. 550. éoopas rad’, o& Aids mai 
Atévuce ; 

209. Aiuvaz. The Limne of Athens, like the Bréhl of Leipzig, 
Gotha, and other German towns, (see Pass. in voc.) was a low, 
swampy district, forming part of the metropolis. In it was situated 
that oldest temple of Bacchus, where his mystic ¢ rites were annually 
solemnized in the month Anthesterion, corresponding with our 
February. Cf. Nonni Dionys. XXVII. 307. 

Ib. jy (dodav sc.) iaynoapev. Asch. Sept. c. T. 865. vpvoy 
"Epwios laxeiv. Eurip. Tr. 519. pedos eis Tpoiay laynow. A learned 
writer in the Quarterly Review, [X. 360. proposes to read iaxyn- 
capev. Ripvacow aynoapey. Dind. 

Ib. ‘‘iaxnoaper, intelligendum est cantare solemus.” RUHNKEN. For 
the impropriety of this interpretation in a grammatical point of 
view, Kanngiesser refers to Buttmann’s Gr. Gr. §. 138. For the 
inaccuracy of the reasoning founded on it by Ruhnken and his 


d In the Ptolemaic pomp of Bacchus (Athen. V. 198, e.), Nysa figures on an 
immense platform, or waggon (rerpduxdos), after the following magnificent man- 
ner. Mera 8 rabras tyero rerpdxuxdos wnxav dura xAdros bed dyBpay éth- 
xovra, ¢ fis &yadua Noons derdxnxyu xabhuevor, dvSeduxds pty Odywor x:réva 
XpvooroiniAroy, ludrioy 8t huplerro Aaxwyixdy. ayloraro 8 rovro unxannws, obde- 
yds ras xeipas xpoodyorros: xal oxeiaay ex xpuons gidAns ydAa, wdAw exdOnro. 
elxe 32 dv ry dpiorepa Oupody eorenpdvory fo airy 8 dorepdywro nicolyy 
xpuo@, xal Borpvor BiarlOois wodvreAdow. ele Bt onidda’ wal dx) ray yoomsy ris 
TerpaxuxAdou xatewentryecay Aauwddes Bidxpucos rérrapes. 

e The account given by the learned Creuzer (Symbolik IIT. 321, sq.) is pre- 
cisely what we should expect to find, when the secret worship of us had 
become united with that of Ceres. Amidst the functionaries of both we find the 
king-archon, and his Epimelete, a Daduchus, and a Hieroceryx. The oath pro- 
nounced by the priestesses of Bacclius is precisely of that character, which we 
should expect from the chaste priestesses of Ceres. (See the oath, infr. 240.) 
Lustration by water and purification by tire—the myrtle worn instead of the 
ivy—the sacrifice of swine instead of guats, these and other things belong to the 
at aa rites, while the fawn and panther-dress, and inpure exhibitions, 
which it is not necessary to characterize too clovely, belonged as properly to the 
Bacchic rites. Of the amalgamation between the two sorahipa; the “losrusd 
writer does nut seem to have been distinctly aware, which makes this unconscious 
testimony more valuable. 
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adherents, see Kanngiesser’s Dissertation on what Festivals dra- 
matic representations touk place among the Athenians. For a 
probable meaning of the word in this particular place, and other 
incidents connected with it, see our prefatory remarks. 

210. xpasmadoxwpos, (xpairadn, intoxication and the head-ache which 
follows ; xaos, a revelry.) To enter more fully into the meaning 
of this compound, we must recall the reader’s attention to the 
three days’ Festival of Anthesteria, explained in a former play. 
(Acharn. 181. 874.910.) Ofthese three days the first was devoted 
to tapping the casks, which contained the last year's vintage. The 
tasting, the sipping, the gossip, and the world of learned discourse 
among the wine-bibbers and wine-growers of Athens on sucb an oc- 
casion will easily be imagined. ‘‘ Ab, neighbour mine, Charinades, 
I told you what would be the consequence of trying the Pramnian 
grape in that heartless soil of yours; but take your potations, man, 
with me to-morrow, and though we live not a stone’s throw apart, 
you will see what the mere turn of a corner does in these matters.” 
‘* Not so much amiss, son of Damon, and had the pruning been 
more delicately handled — but hearkye, my good friend; when 
next year’s vines require hoeing (ruvrAd{ew), keep that fellow 
Manes, and that glib-tongued idler from Syria, wider apart; two 
such ne’er-do-wells come not within word-shot of each other, but, 
believe me, there is ten times more talk than work.” ‘* Nectar, 
saidst thou? by the gods, man, here’s stuff to recreate a soul in 
the very jaws of death! Well, deep as the goblet is, I must see the 
bottom of it! and, mark me, though ao ‘invitation should come 
from Bacchus’s own bigh-priest to-morrow, I prumise you I cele- 
brate the pitcher-feast with none but you. Well, if you insist 
upon another goblet —.” The feast of Pitchers followed, and if 
the Pithoigia had been a day of sayings, the Choes was a day of 
doings. North, south, east, west, nothing was seen in Athens but 
jollity and mirth: the midnight stars found not the revellers di- 
vorced from their cups. The third morning's sun brought with it 
the Chytre ceremony, and all Athens was of course, from the pre- 
ceding days debauch, one universal head-ache. Could a walk 
through the marshes, or any other cooling spot, be out of place on 
such an occasion? (Illustrations of the word xpamdAy occur in 
Ach. 277. éx xpasmddns | éwbev eipnyns popnoe rpvBdcov. Vesp. 1255. 
amorivery dpyupwoy éx xpairadns. To instances of the word xpos given 
by us in Ach. p. 206. add Aésch. Ay. 1160. xa@pos dv Sdpors peéver. 
Eur. Bacch. 1166. 8¢xyeo6e xapov Eviov Obeot. Cycl. 39. Baxxig nap 
ouvaorifovres. $45. ri xdpov epmev. Alcest. 820. xdpov kai yé- 
Awros dfta. 941. wodunyntos xopos. Pheoen. 796. 


@ mwoAvpoyxbos “Apns, ri 306" aipate 
nai Oavare xaréxes, Bpopiou mapapovaos éoprats ; 
f Cf. infr. p. 63. 
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TOIs lepoiat xUTpoLce 

Xwpel Kar’ euov Téuevos Aaw@y OxAos. 

BpexexexeE xoaké xoak. 

AI. éyw d€ y' aAyety apyoua 

TOV Oppov, @ Koas Koage” 215 


viv & tows ovdey perc. 


GAG avy drAopdpots, orparoy *"Apyeiwy emumve voas 
aipart OnBas, kapov avavAcrarov mpoxopevets, 
ov mo8a Gupoopavy veBpiday péra Sivevets x. r. é. 


211. rots iepots xurpoot, at the time or celebration of the sacred 
festival of the Chytrea. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 406, a. 

212. yxurpo. ‘The third day of the festival above-mentioned, 
and so termed from the pots of pulse offered to ‘Epps x6dmos. 
Athen. [V. 129, d. jovxias 8€ yevopevns, emecaBdAdovow piv of xdy rois 
Xurpos rois AOnvnos Netroupynoarvres. Ib. 130, d. Anvaia cai Xurpous 
Gewpav. Alciph. Epist. 1. II. ep. 3. woiovs Xurpous; See also Kann- 
giesser, p. 211. 280. 290, sq. 329. 

213. xara, through. Eurip. Hec. 917. xar dorv. Hel. 1164. xaf 
‘EdNaviav, 1175. nar’ dvOpomev médes. Phoen. 151. xar’ Spy. 215. 
KaTd TovrTov. 

Ib. répevos (répvw), translate demesne. prop. any portion of land 
set apart for a person: more particularly a portion of ground with- 
out boundaries, set apart and dedicated to a god: commonly a 
sacred wood, with a temple, chapel, or altar. (I]. VIII. 48. XATII. 
148. Od. VIII. 363. Hes.Sc. 58. Arist. Plut.659. Lysist. 483. 
fischyl. Pers. 371. (repévos aidépos.) Soph. Ced. Col. 136. ‘Trach. 
756. (repeviay pudAada). Eurip. Med. 1376. Andr. 253. Suppl. 1221. 
Herc. F. 1332.) I quote the following passages relative to the 
word from St. Croix, where he speaks (I. 138, 9.) of the total de- 
struction of the temple of Eleusis and its appurtenances by the 
earlier Christians. Himer., Declam. XXII. §. 7. ed. Wernsdorf. 
TeAcirat péev, GAX’ ev xatw reudéver. Procl. Comm. inedit. in 1 Alcib. 
Plat. os yap rois eis TO TaY 'EXevowiov répevos clowovow é8nXovro wpo- 
yPappas Bi) xwpety low tay adiTwr dyunrots over kal areAdoros, 
otro x.r.A. Schol. in Can. LXII. Synod. siv. Pand. Can. tom. I. 
P- 596. ris evoeBeias émxparovons, éx Oepedioy atray éxpi{wréoy Ta Tay 
el8arov Tepevn. 

Ib. Aawy dydos, cf. infr. 645 ; both words belong to the tragic as 
well as the comic stage. 

215. Tov Sppoy. | Translate, decoris gratia: the sitting part. See 
Laius, a satyro- -comic performance of Aéschylus, fr. 112. 

216. icws, ‘‘ non fortasse, sed videlicet vel profecto, ut Schefer 
ad Long. p. 357. docet. Cf. Plut. 358. 1058. Eurip. Heracl. 262.” 
THIERSCH. 
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BA. BpexexexeE xoak Koa. 
AI. adn eLodowd avre@ Kxoak: 
ovdev yap ear add 7 Koa€. 
BA. eixotws y', & moAAa mpar- 220 
. PDN ON ¥ , a 
Tov’ Ewe yap coTepEay evAupoi Te Movo-a, 
kai kepoBaras Ilav, 0 kadapopOoyya mraiGwr' 
, € A 5 , 
mpooemteprrerae © 0 hopyxras ’AmoAdwr, 
évexa Sovaxos, Ov UiroAuptoy 


218. é£odow8 air@ xoat, may you and your coasH perish together. 
Arist. Pax. 1288. xaxior’ amddoo .. avrais payas. Thesm. 825. dwo- 
Aodev ... 6 xavov | éx ray oikwy abri ACyyn. For further illustrations 
of this formula, cf. infr. 449. 

219. ove» add’ 4, nihil aliud nisi. So also ov8ev dAdo mAnv. Soph. 
Aj. 125. dpa yap pas oddev dvras GAXo, mAny | ef8wdra. Eurip. Hec. 594. 
6 sovnpos, ovdey DXo wAny Kaxos. 

220. eixorws. “‘ Recte el jure semper ita cano, nam Muse et Pan et 
Apollo me amant. Dinp. Thiersch compares Eurip. Iph. Aul. 457. 
eixérws 8 Gy’ éomero Ovyarpt vupevovaa. 

Ib. ‘* wodAd wparresy=rodumpaypoveiy dicitur, qui non invitatus 
aliorum res curat preter suum negotium, quippe que nihil ad eum 
pertineant.” Interp. ad Plut. gio. Herodot. V. 33. ri wodAa mpno- 
gas; Eurip. Hippol. 785. rd woAAa mpdocew otx év aodadei Piov. 
Suppl. 586. mpaooew ov rod’ ciwbas 7 re of) modus. Herc. Fur. 266. 
xdwera spdgvow moAN éyo; Id. apud Stobeum 56. p. 374. 

sorts 8€ mpdooe: TOAAG, pe} Mpaooew Tapoy, 
BG@pos, wapdy Civ ndéws ampaypovu. 

221. eAvpo. Arist. Thes. 969. rov edAvpay (Apollinem sc.) péa- 
wovoa. Eurip. Alcest. 587. evAvpas ’AmddAov. Licym. fr. 4. “AmodAoy 
eDrAupe. 

222. xepoBaras (xépas, Baivw). According to some, a stalker upon 
horn or rams’ feet: according to others, a stalker upon hill-tops 
(xépara). Cf. h. Hom. Pan. v. 2. 

Ib. Od». The author of the Dionysiacs gives a history of twelve 
Pans, XIV. 72, sq. 

Ib. xadapopOoyya (xdhapos, Pbéyyopuas) wailwy, playing reed-sounded 
strains. Hymn. Hom. Apol)J. 206. Eurip. Iph. T. 1126. ovpifey & 
6 «npodéras xadapos ovpeiov Tavyos. Elect. 706. evapydoras év xada- 
pos. (For Zschylean compounds in os, cf. infr. 802.) 

223. hopmuras, a player on the ddpytyg, or portable harp. (Eu- 
rip. Ph. 837. Ion 164.) Pind. Pyth. [V. 313. poppixras aoday sarnp 
"Ophevs. 

224-5. ‘ On account of the moist (@vdpov) reed, which I nou- 
rish in the marshes for the service of the lyre.” 

Ib. Sevag (Seria, became easily moved by the wind.) Aéschy]. 
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evudpov ev Aipvous Tpehw. 225 
Bpexexexeé xoak xoak. 

AI. [éyw de havxraivas y’ exo, 

X® mpwxros dies mada, 

Kar’ autix’ éyxupas épet 

BpexexexeE xoa€ xoa€. | 230 
GAX’, & pirwdov yevos, 

qwavoacbe. BA. paddAov pev ovv 


Prom. V. 591. imé 8€ enpowAaoros drofei dovat | Umvoddray vopov. Pers. 
500. BéABns 8° éAetov Sdvaxa. Eurip. Hel. 355. row vdpdevra ddvaxe 
xAwpoy Etpwray. Orest. 146. Xerrov Sdvaxos. The word is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Dionysiacs, (see inter alia, J. 41. 435. III. 
235. XXIV. 33.35.) We content ourselves with transcribing the 
passage, where it occurs among the numerous wonders which Bac- 
chus sees congregated at Tyre : 
cat €Bpepev eiv dvi yoow 

ProtoBos adds, puxnpa Boov, Widvpicpa mernrowv, 

Teiopa, Purdy, mAdos, GAgos, Vdwp, vees, SAKds, éxérAn, 

pira, ddvak, 8perdvn, oxadides, iva, Naihea, Oapné. 

XL. 334. 

Ib. trodvpioy, The ddvag served instead of born for the bridge, 
on which the strings of the lyre were placed. Eustath. p. 1165, 
26. rd ydp madatdy avr) rod xéparos tmeriBevro rais AUpats xdAapoy. 
h. Hymn. Merc. 47. 

225. évvdpoy. Atsch. Ag. 1098. mervet 3 ev evudpm revyes. Soph. Phil. 
1454. Nuyda r° dvvdpot Aciwomddes. Eurip. Ion, 885. Aiuyns évudpov. 
Ph. 669. vapar’ évvdpa. (Ib. trodvpioy ... 2vv8pov. For specimens 
of adjectives accumulated in dithyrambic style by Aéscbylus, see 
infr, 1239.) 

227. prverawa (Prise, ghrv(w), a blister. Eccl. 1056. guroved res | 
3 aiparos rveravay nudueecpevn, Alciph. IIT. Ep. 68. dAvcraivas 
émwarious efnvOnce. 

228. idiev, to sweat. Od. XX. 204. tov, os événoa. Pac. 84. spy 
ay i3ins. See Tim. Lex. in v. The blisters and sweat are caused 
the effeminate Bacchus from the hardness of the bench on which 
he sits. 

229. éyxuyas. When learned men condescend to throw light on 
such passages as the text now furnishes, it is not for us by an over- 
nice fastidiousness to prevent ourselves from profiting by their re- 
marks, particularly when couched in the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage. Bergler observes : ‘‘Culus se non incurvat, sed ipse homo, si 
se incurvat, solet pedere, maxime si sit pinguis. Itaque per tro- 
pum quemdam dicitur, 6 mpwxrds éeyxvwas pet, pro duot éyxuwavros 6 
apwTos epet.”” 


232-3. paddoy pev ov HbryEduerba, nay, we will exert our voices 
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poeyEopuerG, ci Sn wor ev- 

nAiols ev apeparowy . 

nAaperOa Sia xureipov . 235 
Kai prEw, xaipovres Gdns 

€v TroAuKoAUp Bot peAEow, 

n Avs devyovres duSpov 

evvdpov ev BuO xopeiav 

aioday epbeyEaperOa 240 
ToppodAvyorradAac pacw. 


BpexexexeE xoa€ Koa€. 


louder than ever, for now,&c. An ellipse is here to be supplied, 
which the following sentences will furnish. 

Ib. pév odv, immo certe. Esch. Ag. 1367. 1a3° av dixaiws Ry, inep- 
Sixws péev ov. Eum. 38. deicaca yap ypais, ov8év' dvtimas pév oby, 
Pers. 1032. Xo. manat, mamai. He. xat mov # ranat pey otv. Cf. infr. 
583. 597. 

Ib. eindiows dv auepasow, in hot summer days. Eurip. Hip. 127. émt 
vora wérpas evadiov. Iph. T. 1139. edddcor rip. Atsch. Eum. 866. 
dvépov dnpara etndiws mveovra. (Blomf. in Prom. V. 460. prefers 
eveirAos ev duépacorw.) 

235. nAduny aor. 1. med. of ddAdeoOa, to move quickly. Eurip. 
Orest. 272. wot wo nAduerOa Sepvioy dro; Ion 1417. Geopavns 
yAaro. 

Ib. xvmespov et xvmeipos, water-flag. Voss. cyperum longum, Linn. 
Hl. XX1. 351. Od. IV. 603. h. Hom. Merc. 107. 

136. gddws, wo. Att. for Ion, gAcos, Pdots, red-grass. WELCK. 
arundo ampelodesmon. SprenGEL. sagittaria, Linn. 

237. mwodvKodupBa (xodkupBdaw) péAn, strains accomplished amid many 
a dive. 

238. Il. V. gr. dr’ émBpion Ards SpSpos. Eurip. Tr. 78. Zevs dp- 
Bpor—népwe. El. 740. xaddiorwv duBpwv ddbev orepeioat. 

239. Bvédés, A®sch. Fr. Inc. —. Bv6ds Oaddoons. Suppl. 403. és 
BvOdy podreiw. Soph. Aj. 1083. és Buddy weceiv. 

239-40. ‘* xopeiay PbeyyeoOat, audacius dictum pro inter saltandum, 
subsiliendum, cantare.” Dinn. 

Ib. alddos, a. quick. Hesych. alddos. wotxitdos 4 ebdxivyros, amd row 
alodeiv, 6 dors xveiy. Arist. Thes. 1054. aldday | véxvow én) mopetay. 
Eurip. Ion, 510. ovpiyyov | tn’ aldAas layas | tuvov. In Sophocles 
the term always implies colour. Trach. 11.94. 132. 836. Aj. 1025. 
Ph. 1157. 

24 : ropdporvyordpAacpa (roppdarvé, bulla, waddacpa, crepitus), 
amid the noise of water-bubbles. Av. 1243. save ray xap\acpdrov. 

242. Bpex. The Frogs give additional force to their cry. 
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AI. rouri wap’ vpay AapBavo. 

BA. Seva rapa rewoperOa. 

AI. devorepa S éywy’, éAavvwv 245 
et Stappaynoopar. 

BA. BpexexexeE xoa€ xoa€. 

AI. oipater’> ov yap jot peret. 

BA. aad pny KexpagoperOa y 

orocov 7 papyy€ av nav 250 
slaty BE ees 

BpexexexeE koa xoak. 

Al. rovr@ yap ov vuxnoere. 

BA. ovdé pny nas ov ravras. 

AI. ovdérore xexpagopa yap, 255 
kay pe On Ot nuépas, 

€ws ay var emikparnow Tov Koag, 

BpexexexeE xoak xoa€. 


243. rourl map’ tpov AapBavo. I take this hint, learn this lesson 
From you ; i. e. you shall not have this brekekekesh koash koash entirely 
to yourselves. Bacchus here commences a counter-strain. 

249. GAAa pny ..ye, at vero etiam, at profecto. Thiersch illus- 
trates by Xen. Mem. I. 1.10. adda pny exeivds ye det pev Hv ev TE 
pavepp. 

Ib. xpafecw (Assch. Soph.) fut. xexpagopat. 

250. pdpvyt (ddpw, I split), prop. the beginning of the meat- 
pipe, the gullet. Od. IX. 373.: hence the throat. infr. 540. Eurip. 
Cycl. 356. etpeias fapvyyos dvacropou rd xeidos. also 215. 410. 592. 
The word is not found in Tragic Greek. 

251. xavddvew (aor. 2. Zyador, fut. yeivouas), to contain. I). XXIII. 
742. &€ 38 dpa pérpa | xavdaver. XXIII. 268. A€Bns, réccapa pérpa 
xexavdos, Od. XVIII. 17. odds 8 duordpous d8¢ yeioveras. 

Ib. & sypdpas, the whole day through. The idiom has been illus- 
trated in former plays. 

257. emxparey rov xoat tpéy, to subdue, or, become master of 
your coash. Plat. 6 Legg. 752, a. ay... ynpws émaxpareper rd ye ro- 
govrov, Atschin. 12,16. 7 dAnOea mdvrov émpare’ trav avOperivwy 
Loyopav. Lys. 165, 37. ody oloi re Foav ris rovr@y wovnpias emixpa- 
Tet. 

258. At the close of a most vociferous Trochaic Hephthimemer, 
Bacchus pauses for a moment ; but—the marsh.swans have sung 
their final descant. 
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eueAXov apa mavoeyv mod vpas Tov Koak. 
XA. @ rave trave, TapaBadod T@ Kerig. 260 
éxBauv’, amodos tov vavAov. Al. éye dn T@BoAw. 


AI. 6 HavOias. rov avOias; 7 HavOias ; 


259. €uedAov dpax.r. Xd. * So: 1 have succeeded at last in stopping 
you from your coash.” The idiom has been explained by us in 
Ach. 302. To the examples there given add Soph. Phil. 1083. 

Ib. gsedAov ravcev. ‘In the syntax of pwéAAw,” says a learned 
writer in the Museum Criticum (vol. I. p. 524.), “ the infinitive 
mood following it most usually occurs in the future tense, but not 
universally. The authority of Porson ad Orest. v. gag on v. 1594. 
pedAw xraveivy, has pronounced, ‘ aoristum recte postponi verbo peA- 
Aew.’ Mr. Elmsley, ad Heraclid. v. 710. gives his sentence thus 
on the subject; ‘ Ubicunque levi emendatione pro ypayar restitui 
potest ypadery aut ypayew, restituendum mihi videtur.’” In Brunck’s 
Aristoph. the case, I believe, stands thus: pédAo with an indic. 
present occurs, Ach. 347. 482. 493. 587. 947. Vesp. 403. 830. 
Iori. 1185. 1379. Eq. 267. Pl. 466. Eccl. 231. 271.758. 1164. 
Nub. 995. 1072. 1340. Lys.1058. Th. 7.53. 83. 215. 587. 1577. 
Ran. 11. Av. 132. 352.498. Pac. 196. 232.: with a future tense, 
Vesp. 400. 460. 546. 1095. 1346. Eq. 931. Th. 181. Nub. 777. 
1301. Lys. 120. Ran. 268. 792. 1420. Av. 464. Pl. 103.: with 
a second aorist, Ach. 1160. Lys. 118. with first, Av. 367. 

Ib. mavoew tpas rov xoaf. Soph. El. 798. ef rnvd? éravoas ris Bons. 
Eurip. Bacch. 280. 8 raves rods rakaimedpous Bporods Aumns. Tr. 1025. 
swavoov paxns | “EAAnvas ipas te. 

Ib. ‘‘ sore h. 1. prorsus ita dictum est, ut Latine toties aliguando 
dicitur pro tandem aliquando.’ Heindorf ad Protag. §. 15. with ex- 
amples from Herodot. I. 116. Xen. Cyrop. VII. 2. 19. Lucian Dial. 
Mort. g. init. Pindar, Pyth. IV. 522. 

260. nave pro mavoa vel nave cavrdv. sic infr. 549. Eccl. 160. 
wave roivuy. Pac. 326. dAAd wave, wav’ dpxovpevos. Soph. Phil. 1275. 
wave, 1 Aééns Tépa. 

Ib. mapaBadov rq xwrip, push the boat to shore with the small oar. 

Ib. xwmiov (dim. of xo), answering probably to the pole, by 
which our own boats are pushed, rather than rowed to the landing- 

lace. 
5 261. awd8es roy vaidov, pay your fare. For an imitation (its au- 
thor, it will be seen, protests against its being considered as a 
translation) of the above chorus, see Appendix (E). 

262. Bacchus, finding himself alone upon the stage, calls for 
Xanthias, using the nominative for the vocative, as sup. 36. No 
answer being returned, he asks in a trembling voice, “‘ Where is 
Xanthias?’ After a short pause, he again exclaims, 4 Kavéias ; 
Xanthias, I say! or, hallo, Xanthias ! 
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mA. iad. AI. Bade Sedpo. FA. xaip’, o deorora. 
AI. ri €or ravravOi ; ‘ZA. oxoros Kai BopBopos. 
AI. xaretdes ody rrov Tovs Tatpadoias avrobt 265 
Kal Tous ertopKous, ods eAcyev nuiv; =A. avd ov; 
AI. vy rov Toveda "ywye, cat vuvi y' ope. 

aye 8n, ti Spapyev; FA. mpoieva BeATiora vov, 

@s ovTos 6 Tomes €aTly ov Ta Onpia 

7a Sew epack’ exewos. AI. ws oipwéerat. 270 
nAacoveveD , iva hoBnOeiny eyo, 

eldas fe payxtuov ovra, piroTyLOvpEVOS. 

ovdey yap orm yavpov eof ws ‘HpaxdAns. 


263. iat. Xanthias is not yet visible, but his voice is heard at a 
distance. The Glossographist considers this word as the imitation 
of a whistle. Thiersch says, it is both an exclamation of joy and 
sorrow : here, of joy, at hearing his master’s voice once more, or 
pain at the darkness and dirt with which he has to struggle. 

264. ri éore ravravGi; ‘ quid, qualia sunt, que illic (in locis, ubi 
fuisti, aut nunc versaris,) habentur ?” Dinp. 

266. éd\eyev, Hercules sc. sup. 138. 

267. vuvi y’ épa, (said with his face turned to the spectators.) 

270. oludgeras ‘* penas dabit sue ostentationis cum mendaciis 
conjuncte (rot ddafoveverOa).” Dinp. 

271. drafoveverOa:. Av. 825. adrafovevépevar. AXschin. 85, 10. 
_Gdalovevépevos, & mapaxpnua efedeyxn Wevddpevos. Lys. fr. 43. dAafo- 
veverOat Tipwvs mapatAnoiws. Vit. Apollon. IV. 15. ef yn drdaflovever Oar 
80x@. Dem. 560, 9. xaradalovever Oa, to play the falsifier. 

272. paxyos. A‘sch. Suppl. 791. pdaxya 8 émide, marep. Ag. 
122. ida 800 Anpacr diocois ’Arpeidas, paxipous dan. 

Ib. pircripovpevos, bloss aus Eifersucht, out of mere jealousy. Voss. 
WELCcK. 

273. yavpoy, ®insolent, overbearing, self-conceited. When we re- 
collect the recent course of Bacchus’s studies, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find a term in his mouth, unknown to Aéschylus and 
Sophocles, (at least it is not found in their present remains,) but 
very frequent in the writings of Euripides, and in more shapes 


& Bacchus had little idea that the term would one day be applied to himself as 
well as to Hercules; yet so it occurs in a passage of Libanius, where a comparison 
is thus instituted between the wine-god and Alcibiades. Acdyvods ris obros éx 
OnBay els rhy’Arruchy xopdle, wreiora pépwy rijs Oclas picews yrwplopara wal 
THs wpds Toy Oedy duoidrnros’ Komal uty abre@ Trois Kpordpois émioelovra: Baxxexcal, 
Tos orepdyois H3n nal rois byOeo. xpds xdapov arOovca1, dpOarpol Bt ddpiaor Bords 
Hs HAlov pappapvyais duAAdpevor, peydAavxoy %8n xal yaipoy xal xpooyres 

eyres, x.v. é. 
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.) Q de b 9 td a +) “A 

eyo o€ y evéaipny Gy EVTUXELY TU, 

daBev T ayonop a€tov Te THS odod. 275 

=A. vn tov Ala kai pny aicPavopat yrohou Twos. 

AI. wow, rov ‘orw; FA. eLomibev. AI. €or wO bn. 

=A. a@ANX’ €otiv ev TO mpoo Oe. Al. 1 poa be vuv tt. 

pomeg Q A e “~ A Q , 4 v4 

mA. Kat pny opo vn rov Aia Onpiov peya. 

AI. wowov tr; FA. dewov’ savrodarov youv yiyve- 
Tau’ 280 


than one. Suppl. 228. ro yatpov 3 é gpeciy KERTNHEVOL, | Soxotpev 
eivas Satpdveoy coparepot. 871. Karavets 63° doriv @ Bios pey nv To- 
Avs, | Fecora 8 SAB@ yaipos fv. Alex. fr. XVI. iow ovdev Exopev" pia 
3é yora | rdé 1° edyevés xal rd dvoyeves' | vou 8€ yaipov avro xpaives 
xpovos. Phil. fr. I. 4. ovd€v yap otra yaijpoy ws dynp épv. Add Phen. 
126. Belleroph. fr. XX.11. The word is first found, I believe, i in 
the writings of Archilochus, fr. IX. ob @irdw péyav crparnydy, ov8€ 
Staten Atypevor | ovde  Boorpixour yavpov. Inthe Dionysiacs, the for- 
mula avxéva yaipov detpew is of frequent occurrence. VII. 352. VIII. 
376. IX.207. XI. 57. XIII. 125. 256. XLII.155. See also Lon- 
ginus de Subl. For the word yavpovo6a, see Eurip. Bacch. 1142. 
1239. Alem. fr.4. Sthenob. fr. 7. Inc. Fr. 181. éxyavpotoda, Iph. 
A. 102. yavpwpa. Troad. 1258. 

274. évruxeiy rit, 8C. Onpie vel mAwps. TH. 

275. ayouopa, certamen. Herodot. VIII. 76. rav en’ ‘Aprepioip 
cyoropdrev. Eurip. El. 994. mxpév re x’ 780 rdyovopa. Pausanias 
de lampadephoria; ro 3€ dyaucpa épou rp Spdup puadta rhv dq8a ere 
Katopemny coriv’ amooBeaGeons dé x.r.é. (Bacchus draws himself up 
to the fullest height of his puncheon figure, and looks most valour- 
ous things.) 

276. xatynv. These particles are often used, as Thiersch ob- 
serves, when something unexpected presents itself to spectators or 
auditors. Cf. infr.279. For numerous examples of xai yyy, followed 
by cde or its cases, when a new personage approaches, see Quart. 
Rev. IX. 354. 

Ib. aiv@dvopar yddov. Eurip. Orest. 1304. goOduny xrvmou tivds. 
Hipp. 1390. poOdpuny cov. 

Ib. Eurip. Bacch. 686. Wédos Awrov. Cycl. 443. xcOdpas. 
Herc. Fur. 229. yAodoons. Soph. Salm. I. 1. haAnudrov. Cf. infr. 460. 

278. év r@ mpdcbe, in front. Xen. Hell. VII. 2. 7. of modepeoe épa- 
xovro ev rq apdcbev ray els riv médw hepovtay mudov. (Compare 
scene in Cyclops of Euripides, where the Chorus play upon Poly. 
phemus, as he is endeavouring to lay hands upon Ulysses, 680-— 

0.) 
een navrodands, omnigenus. See Ilomf. Sept. c. Th. 351. Dem . 
c. Mid. 557, 14. 
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wore ey ye Sous, yun 5S opevs, wore Se yurn 

w@paorarn tis. Al. rou ’on; dep ex avrip w. 

=A. adX’ ouxer ab yun ‘aT, aAX 1on Kvev. 

Al. "Epxovoa rowvy éori. =A. axupt youv dap- 

werau 

axay to xpocwmov. Al. xai oxeAos yaAKouv Exel. 

=A. vy tov [lovede, xai BoArrwov barepov, 286 

cap toh. Al. wot Sir ay tpawoynv; SA. roa 5 
€y@ ; 


AI. icped, SiadwAakov p’, i’ & coe Evyrorns. 


281. épevs, a mule, so called because mostly used in mountainous 
districts. IJ. XXIH. 115. 121. XXIV. 702. 716. It is of little 
consequence to the humour, whetber these phantasms are fabri- 
cations of Xanthias, or whether his declarations were assisted by 
scenical illusions. Most probably, however, at v. 284. a figure 
crossed the stage, exhibiting, like the imaginary Empusa, one leg of 
brass, and the other like that of an ass; the eyes being as it were 
balls of fire. 

284. “Euwovoa. A spectre sent by Hecate, more particularly to 
frighten ‘travellers. The'different phases which it assumed are too 
ghaphically described in the text, to need further observation. The 
following account of its appearance to the philosopher Apollonius, is 
taken from his life by Philostratus. “E» 8 r9 péxpse rov worapov rovrov 
(Caucasi sc.) d8ocropiqg, rade ebpow adrrynoews Gia. ewopevovro péy yap 
dv cednvy Dapmpg, Pdopa 8€ atrois "Eumovons évewece, rd Seiva yivo- 
pion, xui rd Seiva ad, cat obdew elvar® 5 3€ ’AmodAw@mos Lvynxer S re et, 
nai atrés re éhocdopeiro ry Eprovoy, Trois re aud’ atrdy spocerate ravrd 
mparrew* rovuri yap dxos elya ris spooBodns Taurns. cal rd paopa pvyy 
@xeTo terpvyds domep ra ei8wdra. II. 4. For his dealings with an- 
other of the class, see L. IV. 25. For further references or allu- 
sions to the Empusa, see M. de St. Croix, Myst. du Pag. I. ryt. 
Dind. Arist. (Oxf. ed.) II. 650. Porson’s Letters to Archdeacon 
Travis, p. 143. 

_ Ib. Aduwera: (sc. Empusa) 1d mpécwmoy spécwmoy is an accusa- 
tive case. 

286. Sodirivor bdrepov. ‘ And the other leg is that of an ass (SoXi- 
rivov).’ See Casaubon ad Athen. XIII. 566. Hence the Em- 
pusa was frequently termed ‘OvocxeAls, "OvoxwAn. 

288. Bacchus affects to seek shelter with his own high- priest, who 
occupied a conspicuous place in the theatre. (In the Ptolemaic 


h Eurtp. Hel. 577. 3 gwogpdp’ ‘Exdry, xdure odopar’ ebueri. 
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=A. amoAovped, ovat ‘Hpaxres. AI. ov py xa- 
deis pe, 

avOpwd', ixerevo, nde Karepeis TovVopma. 290 

=A. Awovvce tolvuv. AI. rodr & iyrrov Oarépov. 

=A. iO mrep épxet. Sedpo, Sedp’, @ Seo7rora. 

AI. ri & dort; FA. Capper mavr ayaba wenrpa- 


Yapey, 
efeoti F womep ‘HyéAoyxos npiv A€yew" 
€x kupatov yap adlis ad yaAny’ ope. 295 


pomp the Bacchic high-priest follows almost immediately after the 
altar, which has been preceded by the allegorical figures of Annus, 
Penteteris, and the four Seasons. pe& obs (Zarvpous sc.) éropevero 
SArccos 6 wowrns, iepedts av Acovvcuv, xal mavres ol rept rdv Ardvucoy 
rexviras. Athen. V. 198, b.) 

Ib. i & cos Euprorns. It has been observed in a former play, 
(Ach. 986. 10:9.) that among the entertainments given on occa- 
sion of the Dionysiac festivals, one of the most splendid was that 
furnished by the high-priest of the god. Thiersch has, I think, given 
a wrong interpretation of the passage. 

289. ob pn. sub. dpa. The idiom here seems to resemble that in 
Soph. Trach. 980. od pi "feyepeis roy Uv xdroxoy, and Aésch. Theb. 
236. ov otya; pndev ravd épeis xara wrdduy, 

Ib. xadeis, Att. fut. for caréoes. 

290. xarepeis, libere enunciando prodes. TH. 

Ib. xadeiy rodvopa. Av.1505. oiya, py xddet pov rolvona. Xen. 
(Econ. VII. 3. xadovoi pe rovro rd dvopa. 

292. if wrep Epxet, go whither you are going, i.e. go thy way. 
Xenthias pretends to speak to the Empusa. Lysist. 833. & mérna, 
18’ dpOnv, qvmep Epxes, tay 6ddv. Esch. Prom. Vinct. 997. ov 8¢ | 
xehevOor, Fvirep FAGes, eyxdvec maduy. 

293. wayr’ ayabd sempayapev, we are at the height of good luck. 
Av. 1706. & xdvr’ dyaba mparrovres. Plut. 341. xpnordy re mparrey. 

294. The name of Hegelochus, and the blunder made by him 
when reciting the 273rd verse of the Orestes of Euripides, are 
almost too well known to bear repetition. The actor's voice fail- 
ing him in the recitation, he was unable to complete his syn- 
alcepha ; hence a circumflexed accent was created in the last syllable, 
giving the auditors to understand yaAjy, a weasel, instead of yadr’, 
@ calm. 

295. éx (post) xupdrev. .Asch. Ag. 873. xddAnorov hyap elowWeiy éx 
xeiparos. Pers. 306. Acvxov Fuap vucrds éx pedayxivov. Eurip. Hippol. 
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jumovoa dpovdn. Al. xaropocoyv. A. vy Tov 
Aia. 

AI. xatOis xaropocov. =A. wm AC. AL. opocoy 
HA. wn Lia. 

AI. oipor tadas, ws wxpiac’ avrny dav’ 

€ @ A , e , l4 

o0t de Setoas vireperruppiage pov. 

oyuol, TOOEY pot TA Kaka TavTl Tpocerecer ; 300 

4? > v4 “A > » , 
TW aTiacwpa Gewy pp amroAAvvat ; 
aidépa Atos Swpariov, 7 xpovou 70da ; 


108, repay éx xuvayias | rpémeta wAnpns. Rhes. 124. evdew ex xéroyv 
Gpeaddrov. Add Phen. 1232. Hec. 903. Soph. Elect. 11. 

Ib. yaAnyny. ASsch. Ag. 720. dpdvnpa wnvépov yadavas. Eurip. 
Orest. 718. xpeioowy yaAdnyns vavridoct. 

296. xaropoooy. Bacchus puts his hand to his heart, as a man 
does when he feels the latter beating violently. 

297. dnooov. Though this transition from a compound to a 
simple form is not unknown in the tragic poets (Eurip. Hippol. 
1371. mpooanddAuré p', Srdrure. Alcest. 410. twdxovcov, dxovoov. 
Med. 1247. xarider’, Were. Hec. 165. awwdéoar’, adécar. Orest. 
17g. diorxspe, olxduea. 1469. aviaxev, taxev. Soph. Kd. Tyr. 133. 
ewafios yap oiBos, afiws 8¢ ov), yet the humour will be increased 
here by considering Bacchus as in a fainting condition, and want- 
ing strength to bring out the compound verb. 

299. doi, i.e. Xanthias. Instead of saying trepwxpiace pov, grew 
paler than myself, Bacchus, in allusion to the wine-flushed faces of 
both, says unexpectedly treperuppiace pov, grew redder than myself. 
This seems an easier explanation than that which supposes Bac- 
chus to point to his bhigh-priest, and speak of him as blushing for 
his terrified divinity. 

300. mpogérece, Rav. Bek. Dind. Thiersch adopts the reading of 
the Ven. MS. spooérraro, as more tragic, and illustrates by Soph. 
Aj. 282. ris ydp mor’ apy?) rod xaxov mpogérraro; Eurip. Alcest. 432. 
naxdy rode Mpooerraro. 

301. airtdompa ... awodduvas. Lysias 116, 20. rdw éavrod (marépa 
SC.) pe awexrovevas 7Ttaro. 

302. The conversation here pauses fora moment. Suddenly a 
distant sound of flute-music is heard, which gradually increases in 
loudness. A deep silence throughout the theatre—the poet's 
friends sitting upon thorns, as fearing that his adventurous spirit 
may carry him too far—the audience generally in that uneasy po- 
sition which men feel, when they know not whether they shall 
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=A. ovros. AI. ri éorw; ZA. ov xarnxovoas ; 
Al. rivos ; 

&A. avday avons. Al. éywye, kai dadwv ye pe 

avpa Tis cioeMVEVTE LUT TLKMTATN. 305 

GAN’ npewt mrngavres axpoacopeBa.. 


have to approve or condemn what will presently be submitted to 
them. 

304. atAwy. As the harp and lyre served to express more com- 
posed feelings of the mind, so the flute was employed to express 
its more turbulent! emotions, whether of enthusiastic joy, (Soph. 
Trach. 217. 642. Aj.1202. Eurip. Alcest. 357. 442. Iph. A. 1036. 
Herc. Fur. 11. El. 720. Heracl. 893. Bacch. 379.) or grief (sch. 
Ag. 960. Soph. Céd. Col. 1223. Eurip. Troad. 126. Herc. Fur. 
'881. Hel. 170.) In the present instance it is needless to add, 
that the sound of flutes is that of gladness. (The Hieraulist, or 
sacred flute-player, occupied so high a place among the functiona- 
ries of Ceres, that his name is found on Inscriptions coupled with 
that of the Hierophant.) 

304-5. 343e» apa. It was the custom for the initiated to shake 
their torches, (cf. infr. 328. p. 72.) a purifying power being supposed 
to be inherent in the odour which exhaled from them. Though the 
ancients were not very exact in the use of their words, it may be 
observed generally that the Aaumds was a war-torch, the dats and 
wevan pine-torches. Dionys. XIII. 402. érmo6t xovpys | puorimodoy 
Saider Oarddeés claw dpimva. See also XXXI. 140-6. XLVII. 
728-7332. 

305. pvoruerarn, qualis in mysteriis esse solet. (Cf. Append. E.) 
Ts. Aesch. Fr. — . rovde pvorixod redous ~pws. Plut. Vit. Phoc. 30. 
ai rawia, als wepieXirrovos ras pvorias xoiras. Heracl. Alleg. VI. 
Pp. 21. puorexot Aoyor. 

306. wrngavres is properly said of birds cowering, letting down 
their wings for fear; or of beasts, as hares, who, when detected, 


i Aristot. de Rep. VIII. 6. obx forw 5 abdrds hOimdy Spyavoy, AAAA paAAov dp- 
yuoriucdy. c.7. Exe yap rhy abrhy Stivauw 7h dpvpot! ray apuomey hrrep abrAds 
dy trois dpydvas- yap dpyiarrixd xa) walntixnd.—waca yap Baxxela xal waca f 
rembry wlyyois pduucra ray dpydvev dorly évy rois aldAcis. Hence, when Alci- 
biades wishes to describe the powerful effects which the words of Socrates had 
upon his mind, causing a beating of the heart, shedding of tears, and other violent 
emotions, all his imagery, it will be observed, is derived from the flute-music of the 
two great Phrygian composers, Marysas and Olympus. Plato in Conviv. §. 39. 
See also his Crito, §. 17. 

k The later editors, by altering évadAcis to dvatAois in conformity with Tyr- 
whitt's suggestion, have surely marred rather than improved the original. Lyssa, 
- Or personified Madness, it must be remembered, is about to instigate Hercules to 

the destruction of his own children, an event to which violent flute-music was the 
proper accompaniment ; and as the murder of his children would be followed by 
the demigod’s own death, the Chorus addressing universal Greece observes, dAdis 
paviac: Adocas xopevOerr’ évatvos. With allusion to the same mournful accompa- 
niment of flute-music, the Chorus observe to the children of Hercules, 893. ¢v7j; 
vday’, dteppirre. Sdiov +é8e, Sdlow péros éwavActra:. 


P 
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XO. “laxy’, @ “laxye. 
"laxy’, ©” laxye. 


duck their heads, and contract themselves from terror. Av. 777. 
arnte 8€ wouxidka GuAd te Onpew. hence, to slink, to step ‘aside. L.ysist. 
770. GAd’ dxoray xrntwot xehidoves cis Eva yx Spor, | rovs Exowas Hevyou- 
oa. Thes. 36. ddd’ exxo8er xrnfeper. Eurip. Herc. F. 976. Dros 
3¢ Bapdy, dps os, Ewrnf veo. 986. ddrA@ 8 emcixe TH, bs api Ba- 
play | éxrnte xpyxid’. Androm. 754. cis épnpiay odou xrntarres. Cyc. 
407. é» puxois werpas wrngayres. Rhes.777. (Bacchus and Xanthias 
here retire; but where? On a modern stage, the side-scenes would 
answer the purpose ; but what was the substitute on the ancient stage, 
where no such conveniences apparently existed? I can only offer the 
reader his choice of the three or more doors which lay at the back 
of the stage, (see plates in Kanngiesser and Harford’s ‘* Agamem- 
non,”) and from one or otber of which Bacchus and his companion 
may be supposed to peep, and deliver what they have subsequently 
to say '.) 

307. A jubilant cry of ‘‘ ™ Iacchus, Iacchus” is here heard from 
within. It proceeds from the true Chorus of the piece, who have 
just risen from the banquet, (the substance of which is in their 
joyous voices, as its odours subsequently are in the nose of Xan- 
thias (infr. 326.), and who are now preparing to enter that space 
between the stage and the spectators, where their hymns and evo- 
lutions were performed, and which in the want of a more distinctive 
name, we are obliged to term the orchestra. (Ihe name of Iacchus 
occurs among the tragedians in Soph. Antig. 1154. Incert. Tr. 
XCIV. 3. (Musgr. ed.) Eurip. Bacch. 724.) 

308. “Iaxy’, @ | “Iaxye. ‘The reader who looks to Greek metres, 
not as mere combinations of long and short syllables, but as in- 
dices of the feelings and passions of the speakers, will not fail to 
observe the double Bacchius here used ; a metre evidently expres- 
sive of strong emotion, whether of joy or grief. Hence when the 
decision of the court of Areopagus has driven the Eumenides of 
Eschylus to vehement indignation, their feelings exhibit themselves 
m the same metre. vv. 759. 784. (Miller's edit.) crevalw; ri pefw: 
yéveopat Sucoicra ® soNXirass. 


1 As Bacchus and Xanthias here step aside to comment on the proceedings of 
a Chorus yet unseen, so in the Choephorw, Orestes and Pylades are said to step 
aside (v. 18.) for the purpose of ascertaining more exactly, who are the female 
troop that ure bringing expiatory offerings to the tomb of Agamemnon. But 
where again do the latter two retire? Miller and Klausen suppose them to be in 
the orchestra near the Thymelé, which there represents the tomb of Agamemnon. 
When the choral troop arrive at the same spot, what becomes of Orestes and Py- 
lades? Are they conventiunally supposed to be unseen, while so much passes in 
song or in dialogue between the Chorus and Electra? Many of these niceties re- 
quire a closer observance, than, as far as I am aware, they have yet received. 

m This mode of reduplicating the name of Iacchus in exclamations and hymns 
was so usual, that we find a verb formed out of it. Esch. Sept. c. Th. 632. ard- 
oyoy waa’ dretiaxydoas. 

8 With the greatest deference to the learned writer, 1 should prefer to punc- 
tuate the verse in such a manner, as to exhibit the Chorus. still in a pars oF fluc- 
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309. rotr’ éor’ dxeivo. To examples of this formula given in 
former plays, add Dem. c. Mid. 583, 19. 

310. maifew, sometimes fo jest and sport; sometimes to dance. | 

Ib. obs eppate (Herc. sc.) vpv. Cf. infr. 407. 

311. rov"Iaxyorw. The student must remember that this word 
bears three significations ; first, that of the god himself; secondly, 
that of the day on which his joyous mysteries were solemnizéd ; 
and thirdly, as in the present instance, that of the hymns sung in 
his honour. Herodot. VIII. 65. cai of haiverOar rv hovhy eivar rov 
puoridy “Iaxyov. Eurip. Cycl. 69. “laxyov, “Iaxxyov gddy eA. 
Athenion ap. Athen. V. 213, d. 7 mepridapev b€, dvdpes "AGnvaic:, rh 
iepdy rou “Idxyou gev\y xaracvecvyacpevny. Himer. Or. XXII. 7. roAdy 
nxnoes tov “Iaxyov. See also Arrian de Exped. Alex. 1. II. c. 16. 
(The priests to whom the office of singing these hymns belonged 
were of the family of Lycomedes, with whom also the hymns them- 
selves were deposited. St. Croix, J. 238.) 

Ib. Acayépas. The commentators doubt whether we are here to 
understand Diagoras of Melos, or a dithyrambic poet, who in his 
lyric compositions was in the habit of inserting such reduplications 
as “Iaxy’, © “laxye. Conz, and apparently Dindorf, incline to the 
latter opinion. Thiersch considers Diagoras the Melian and the 
dithyrambic poet to be one and the same person. For St. Croix’s 
opinion on the subject, see his Mysteries, I. 258. 

312. houxlay dyev. Eurip. Andr. 143. deordrav 8 cuar pd8q | 
nruxiay dyoper. 

314. If the Cuorvs here enter the orchestra, they enter with 
their heads crowned with myrtle, their robes not ungraceful, but 
with an occasional theatrical rent in them, for reasons which will 
hereafter be explained (infr. v. 390-1.) ; their chaussure also being 
adapted to certain peculiarities, belonging to this part of the Eleu- 
sinian rites. The predominant metre in their opening strain 
(adapted, as Thiersch thinks, to the strains actually composed for 
these ceremonies) is the Ionic a minore, with a mixture of Ana- 
creontics, the Ionic being sometimes exchanged for a second epi- 
trite, a double trochee, or donble iambus. 

Ib. & sodvuripyre. Arist. Thes. 286. d€orowa modvripnre Anpyrep 
gan. Brunck, Bekker, and Thiersch read modureunros; and if by 


tuation, and consequently more accessible to those favourable impressions which 
Minerva finally makes upon them. The verse would then stand thus: orevd(w. 
ah pte ; yéveopas 8ucolora woAlrais ; 
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the word é8pas we are to understand the temple of Ceres at Athens, 
to which in the actual ceremonies the image of Iacchus was carried 
from his own temple (Creuz. IV. 528.), previous to the starting of 
the procession from Athens to Eleusis, at the head of which proces- 
sion the image of Iacchus was carried, the reading would not be 
inapplicable. For the sake of the metre, and other reasons, cf. 
infr. 325. 384, the reading of Dindorf has been adopted. 

Ib. ¢pas, a term frequently used of the habitations of divinities. 
Esch. Suppl. 407. &v Geav Bpaow od Bpupevas. Ibid. 417. wd" ys 
pe ef Spay | wodrvbéav prowacbeicav. Agam. 579. év Gedy Edpaus | Oun- 
res Kosavres evwdn prsya. Add Suppl. 495. Eumen. 817. §52. 
Sept. c. Th. 94. 307. Soph. Phil. 1413. 

316. dva, through. inf. 417. &y ddoos. Av. 1267. dvd ddmedov. 
Esch. Prom. Vinct. 589. avd ray wapadiavy Wappov. Eurip. Bacch. 
590. dva pédabpa. Hec. 116. dv’ ‘EAXdvev orpardy. Q16. ava modu. 
Hel. 1146. ay’ dpea. 1323. av’ bdAdedra vdwn. Phoen. 359. ava wdAw. 
Andr. 484. dvd re peéhabpa xara re wédas. Dionys. XLIV. 125. 
XLVILI. 34. ob8€ tis Rv dyspevros ava mrdduw. ‘ 

Ib. Aetudy. For the meadow here probably intimated, see note 
following. 

Ib. xopevowv. ‘‘ Dance, music, festivities, and good cheer,” says 
M. de St. Croix, ‘‘ formed the blessings of the initiated.” (I. 410.) 
The Eleusinian dances were of two kinds, public and private. The 
former were executed in a beautiful meadow, near the well of Cal- 
lichorus ; the latter were apparently of a pantomimic kind, repre- 
senting the rape of Proserpine, the wanderings of Ceres, and the 
discovery of the processes of agriculture by Triptolemus. (I. 322.) 
M. de Sacy, not thinking (I. 384—5.) that his learned friend has 
entered sufficiently into the nature of the sacred dances, quotes in 
reference to them the following passage from Lucian: ‘Ee Aéyew 
dre reXerHy apxaiay ovdepiav erry evpeiv, dvev dpxnoews, ‘Oppéws dndrads) 
nat Moveaiov xui ray rére dpiorawy épynotay xaragrncapevey avtas, os Tt 
xdAdcroy, cal rovro vopolernoayray avy pvOu@ Kai épynoe puetobas. re 
& ovres éxes (ra pevy Spya ciwwmay adfov, ray duunrav dvexa) éxeivo 84 
adres dxovovory, Ore rods eEayopevorras ra pvornpia, éfopyeiabat A€éyou- 
ow of woddol, V. 132-3. In the Bacche of Euripides the word 
Xopevery is, as might be expected, of frequent occurrence ; see vv. 
20. 114. 184. 207. 511.567. 1151. On Bacchic dances generally, 
see Plat. 7 Leg. 815, c. 

317. Ovagerns. Eurip. Bacch. 548. rdv dudy evros fxe ... Orareray. 
Xen. Sympos. VIII. 1. wavres éopev rov Geot rovrov bacaéra. Lucian 
II. 77. wal é Arcdvucos ... éraipov cai Oacwrny meroinxe pe. Arist. Pl. 
508. £vbiucedra rov Anpetv. Vesp. 728. add’ od ris pAruxlas qpiv rys abe 
tis curiacora, 
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318. ‘ Shaking about your head the full-fruited exuberant gar- 
land of myrtle.” 

Ib. wodvcapros. Eurip. Ph. 238. rdv roAvcaprov olvayOas Bérpuy. 

Ib. revdoowy ... wepi xpars op. Eurip. Herc. F. 869. rudoce 
xpara. Bergler quotes Bacch. 185. moi 88 yopevetw—xal xpara ceioa ; 
253. ovx amrorwafes Kicouy ; 

319. Bpvovra (full, profuse of) piprev. Soph. Cd. Col. 16. 
Bpver sadyns, €Aaias, dumédov. Cf. nos in Nub. 46. 

320. puprov. If the ivy was the predominant plant in the Bac- 
chic rites, (Eurip. Bacch. 81. 177. 205. 253. 313. 323. 342. 363. 
383. 701. 1053.) the myrtle, equally common in Egypt as in 
Greece (St. Croix, I. 284.), was that which predominated in the 
Eleusinian. Crowns of it were made for the goddess herself: her 
priests and priestesses wore similar wreaths : all those who partici- 
pated in her rites made a duty of carrying branches of it. It was 
with a large crown of this favourite plant on his head, and with a 
torch in his hand, that the image of Iacchus was conducted from 
Athens to Eleusis on the sixth day of the ceremony. See St. Croix, 
I. 202. 231. 244. Creuz. IV. 484. 488.535. The person who 
headed the procession was called Iacchagogus. (St. Croix, I. 237. 
Creuz. [V. 486.) 

Ib. Opacet 3° éyxaraxpovov, x.r.. “ And stamping with bold foot 
among the holy mysts, the chaste and holy dance, that dance 
which in its irreprehensible mirth-loving mood is such an honour 
to Iacchus, and which has so Jarge a share of the graces in it.” 

Ib. éyxaraxpovey (Eurip. El. 180. eAccrdv xpovow 1d8° éudv. Herc. 
F. 1307. Iph. A. 1043.) modi xopeiay, beating a dance with the foot. 
Dionys. XIII. 504. dvaxpovovca xopeinv. XVIII. 52. nai Sdrvpos mpo- 
Oéovres avexpovoavro xopeinv. Cf. infr. 359. ¢yxpover. 

321. axddagros (xoAa{w), l.uncastigated, without castigation, or, 
perhaps, in dithyrambic language, irreprehensible. 2.unrestrained, 
unbridled, for want of correction and castigation. The epithet is, I 
think, to be taken in its primary sense, implying that the Eleusi- 
nian dances of Iacchus were not obnoxious to those reproofs which 
the cordax, and other dances of the Bacchic ceremonies, sv richly 
deserved. Cf. nos in Nub. 521. 

322. pidronalypova (rail), play and sport-loving. Od. XXIII. 134. 
Huw iyyeicbo didomaiypovos cpxnOpoio. Hes. Fr. XIII. 3. Koupirés 
re, Geol gidrcmaiypoves, opxnornpes. Plat. 5 Rep. 452, e. Cratyl. 
406, c. drronalopoves. 

Ib. rizdy (cf. infr. 335.) put in apposition with xopeiavy. These 
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violent appositions will be better understood by the student, who 
shall have the patience to trace those ‘of ASschylus, as referred to 
in a preceding note. 

323. Xapirwy mreior. €x. wéepos. Thiersch compares Eurip. Bacch. 
All. éxeto’ dye pe, Bodpte, Boduce. .. exet yapires, éxei 8é wdOos, exe Bax- 
xaos Gems Spyracev. 

Ib. pépos. Dobree refers on this word to Ibycus, Athen. II. 39. 
Panyasis, ibid. 37. a. 3. Alexis II. 46, a. Thucyd. I. 84. Plut. 226. 

324. pvoras (¢yxaraxpovoy sc.) Eurip. Herc. F. 613. ra pvordv 
dpye evrixno’ idemy. Cret. fr. IL. 11. Acs "l8aiov pvorns. Polyen. p. 
2go. ed. Maasvic. adda of pev wept GepeoroxrAda ovppaxov oxov rov 
“Iaxxov' of dé wept XaBpiay, “ Grade puora.” (i. e. ‘‘ Themistocles was 
assisted in the combat by the sixth day of the celebration of the 
mysteries, which is called Iacchus, because on that day Iacchus is 
made to come forth: Chabrias was assisted by the second day of the 
same festival, being the day on which the formula ‘ “A\ade pvorae” 
is used: i.e. Betake yourselves, ye initiated, to the banks of the 
sea.’ Coray.) 

Ib. xopeiav. The accusative to the participle éyxaraxpovey brings 
up the rear of the sentence to which it belongs, as far removed 
from its governing power, as the preposition frequently is in a com- 
pound German verb. These things may be ezplained, and even 
subjected to a harsh sort of construing, but their humour could only 
be accessible to those, whose ears having been annoyed by the 
transpositions and collucations of the dithyrambic poets, were gra- 
tified at seeing their violences to language paid back with interest 
upon themselves. 

325. Xanthias delivers himself of the two following verses after 
much previous smelling and snifting. 

Ib. mérua. A term of frequent application to deities ; also, to Fu- 
ries, Earth, Night, &c. Arist. Thes. 1155. Ausch. Sept. c. Th. 141. 
885. Eum. 911. Soph. Céd. Col. 84. 1048. El. 111. Eurip. Phoen. 
107. Med. 161. Hec. 70. Orest. 174. 

Ib. wodvrizyros. Another epithet applied to divinities. Cf. nos 
in Ach. 693. 717. 

Ib. xépn. Name particularly applied to Persephone, the daugh- 
ter of Ceres. Orph. Hymn. 29. fy Zeds dppyroot yovais rexvdcaro 
xoupny. Aésch. Xanth. fr. 4. Supa Anr@as xépns. Eurip. Hel. 1326. 
60m ras atrotxopévas, | dppyrov xovpas. Alcest. 368. ryv xdépny Anyn- 
tpos. 868. elus ry dro, | xdpns dvaxrds 7° els dyndiovs Bdpous. Herc. 
F. 608. 1107. Herac. 409. 601. Isoc. 46, a. St. Croix, 1. 167. 
Creuz. II]. 370, sq. IV. 325. (As xdpn or xovpn was the name 
under which the daughter of Ceres was most commonly honoured, 
SU xdpos, Or xovpos, was the title given, though more rarely, to her 
son, lacchus. (Creuz. II. 368.) 
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320. mpocénvevoe yop. xp. sub dopn. Kust. 

Ib. yowpeiwy xpeav. Flute-music—myrtles—swine-flesh. The 
combination seems at first an odd one; but Jet us not measure 
ancient manners and opinions by our own. In their cathartic 
rites, the blood of pigs was one of paramount importance, (what 
says the mother-murderer of his piaopa in the Eumenides? 272. 
moraimoy yap ov, mpos éorig Beov | boiBov xabappois nrdbn ° xotpoxrd- 
vos,) and—to say nothing of the general taste for pig-meat in all 
its varieties at Athens—what flesh could be more grateful to the 
lips of the initiated in the other world, than that of the animal 
whose blood had delivered them from the pangs of guilt in this? 
The reader who wishes further to prosecute this subject may con- 
sult St. Croix, I. 165. 272-8, 9. II. 85. Creuzer, IV. 7. 347. 
See also Aristoph. in Pac. 374., and the commentators on the pas- 

e. 

327. “‘ And if you do smell swine-flesh, cannot you be quiet, 
booby ?” Such is the reproof addressed by Bacchus to his snift- 
ing valet. 

Ib. xop3y. For this particular portion of swine-flesh, cf. nos in 
Ach. 950. Nub. 444. Literally, an intestine. 

Ib. AapBavey, percipere. Cf. nos in Nub. p. 271. 

328. ‘“ Stropba Bacchum (1. Iacchum) invitavit, ut accederet ; 
antistropha cundem salutat quasi adventantem; nam ejus efhgies 
preferebatur.” THiERSCH. 

Ib. dAdyeos. Eurip. Hec. 1085. wupos pdoyeas avyds. Tr. 1267. 
royéas Sadoics xépas dtepérocorras. 

Ib. Aaprades ev x. tr. "laxxe. Pausanias I. 2. 4. vads ore Anpunrpos, 
dydApara aitn re cat mais kai dgda exo “Iaxxos. On the torch gene- 


° Are not the young of these animals and their blood twice alluded to in the 
following verses of the same play 7 


Epboyyor elva: roy wakapuraiey vduos, 

tor’ dy xpos dv8pds aluaros xabapalov 

opayal xabaipdiwot veoOhAou Boro. 

wdAa xpos bAAos Tar’ ddiepwpeda 

ofkoiot, kal Boroios nal purois xdpois. 4236-30. 


Professor Schulefield, by his translation of the last two verses, ( jampridem apud 
alias edes hoe ritus exptatorios suscepimus, per ovea—) evidently supposes sheep to 
be supposed in both applicatiuns of the word Bordy: but is not this to confound 
cathartic and ilastic rites; in other words, those rites which made the murderer 
clean with his fellow-men, and those which made him clean with gods above or 
gods below ? Miller's tranalations, Schlachithier, in the first instance, and Op/fer- 
achlachtung in the second, neither make for nor against the suggestion here 
thrown out; the learned writer having probably made use of a general term, 
only because he felt that the particular one could not find its way into serious 
poetry without giving offence to modern ears. 
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rally, as one of the most marked distinctions of the Eleusinian 
rites, and on an important myth connected with the subject, see 
infr. 1052. We prepare the way for the subject by one or two 
illustrations of a more general nature. In the C&d. Col. of So- 
phocles (1048.), what do we find Eleusis itself termed? From the 
number of torches there exhibited, we find it called Aaprddes arrat 
(the torch-lighted shore), ob Uéruat cepva re6nvotyra réAn Ovaroiow. In 
our own poet's Thesmophoriazuse, (which though relating to rites 
of Ceres and Proserpine differing from those of Eleusis, forms 
an excellent accompaniment to the present drama,) we abserve the 
following allusion: 1149. jxer’ .. ddcos és tpérepov’ | od 3) dvdpdouw 
ob Oeuerov eicopay | Spyia cepva Oedv, iva Aapmace gaiverow dyBporop 
Syyev. 

328. dé is nearly redundant, as in Atsch. Prom. 431. dfumpapace 
Bpépov ev alypais. Eurip. Suppl. 582. év doriow oo mpora xivdvvev- 
réeov. Ib. 602. orparndarnow Kreuvds ev krewv@ Bopi. Hel. 1334. & per 
réfors “Aprepis, | a 8° ev Syxet Topys mdvowAos. Troad. 381. ob 8apap- 
ros év xepow | wérdo1s ovverrdAncay. 

Ib. radoocwv. (Eurip. Bacch. 80. 552. Non. Dionys. XXX. 112.) 
One object of this atte it has been already observed, was to 
diffuse as much as possible the cathartic influences of the torch. 
Hence when the fatidic Theonoé quits her holy seat in the 
‘* Helen” of Euripides, she observes to those about her, 


“Hyot ob pev pepovea Aaumrnpwyr cédas, 

Geiov 3¢ cepvov Oecpoy alfépos prvyar, 

as mvevpa Kabapoy ovpavo defapeba. 

ov 8 at xédevOoy, cf res EBAawWevr odi 

orelBwv avocip, dds xadapoip roy. 

xpovooy 8 mevany, wa dueEeAbw, wupds. 
874, 8q. 


330. rederns. Cf. nos in Vesp. 121. Nub. 298. and infr. 998. 
The epithet nightly is one of frequent reference to the Bacchic 
mysteries in the Dionysiacs. XXVII. 173. XXXI. 140. 

Ib. dwoddpos dornp. Non. Dionys. V. 207. "Appovin véov ula yeyn- 
drs yeivaro Kadpy, | "Aovins Hodvdwpov dwoddpov dorépa mdrpns. Eu- 
rip. Hippol. 1120. rév ‘EdAavias | pavepdraroy dorép’ ’Addvas eiBoper. 
Soph. Elect. 65. és xdp’ éwavyé ... éxOpois, dorpov ds, Adpwew eri. 

331. Padé. Eurip. Bacch. 145. 6 Bayxe’s 8 Zyav wupoddn prdcya 
qrevxas éx vapOnxos digce x. rT. é. 


332. yovu wdddcras yepévrev, infr. 1323. rd x@Ad ° dysrdAXere. 
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Eurip. Tr. 329. madde 1d3° alfépiov. Non. Dionys. VI. 48. md\Xop 
capwvdov ixyvos. VIII. 105. dyxvAa yourara mad\dwv. Welcker com- 
pares the movement in a Rhenish song : . 


Da droben am Hiigel 

Wo die Nachtigal singt, 

Da tanzt der Einsiedel, 

Dass die Kutt’ in die Hoh’ springt. 
(For a somewhat ridiculous exhibition of Bacchic dances by two old 
men, see the Bacche of Euripides, 185—209.) ; 

334. A comic or dithyrambic exaggeration for extended cycles 
(émavrovs) of years. 

Ib. émnavrés, a cycle of years, as well as a single year: see Pass. 
in voc. Od. I. 16. dad’ Gre 8% Eros HAGE, wepimropdvey enavray. 

335. lepas wd reas. From the sound made by the feet in 
dancing, we get for the preposition td a sense of by means of, or 
to the, as in the following constructions. Asch. Ag. 460. wupés 8 
im’ ebayyédov wddw 8in- | cet Boa Bakis. 1530. nal xardbayoper, | ove 
umd KcdavOpov rov ¢€ oikwv. Soph. El. 630. tw’ etnyov Bons Oical 
pw édoes. 711. xadkns tral oddmcyyos yfav. Eurip. Bacch. 156. péA- 
were tov Acévucoy Bapu8pépev urd ruprdvev. Ion 510. cupiyyov on’ 
ald\as laxas Upvey. Cf. nos in Ach. gir. Ib. repas. literally, that 
wchich is done in honour of a person; as AEsch. Ag. 760. xdpis, that 
which is done agreeably to a person. here, a dance. Cf. sup. 322. 

337- mpoBddny (mpoBaivo), in advance. Hes. Op. 727. pyr édxrds 
d80u mpoBddny ovpnons. 

Ib. aye x.r.’. ‘* Bacchum quasi presentem faciunt sibi du- 
cem, quia ipsius imago choro preibat.” Ta. 

Ib. é\ecor (Asch. Pers. 500. Eurip. Herc. F.150. Belleroph. fr. 
XI. 2.) 8dredov, (Asch. Ch. 785. Prom. V. 854. frequent in Euri- 
pides), alluding to the marshy meadows of the Cephissus, where was 
the ‘Pdpiov wediov, the place selected for the dances of the mysta. 
Cf. infr. 358. 

338. xoporody (Soph. Aj. 698. o May, 3 Geav xoporol dvaf) #Baz, 
juventutem que choreas ducere amat. Tu. 

Ib. 78n. Aésch. Pers. 516. os oréver wédkwy Hepoay, mofovoay dud- 
rarny 7Bnv xOovds. 918. ya 8 aldfe: ray ¢yyaiay fBay Répéq xrapévay. 
Ag. 109. “EAAddos fS8as Evpppova raydéy. Eurip. Ion. 489. veavides 
Bas. 
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Ib. pdxap, a term of frequent application in the tragic writers to 
divinities. &sch. Supp. 510. dvat dvaxrov, paxdpwv paxdprare. S. c. 
Theb. 1076. pera yap paxdpas cai Aids ioyiv | d8e Kadpeiov fpuge md- 
Aw. Prom. Vinct. 176. paxdpoy mpurams. Ag. 1307. Eurip. Hec. 
641. 

339. eddnpetv xypy x.r.é. A question of some moment here oc- 
curs for consideration. Are the following tetrameter anapests to 
be considered as an address by the Chorus-leader, here assuming 
the character of the Hieroceryx, and speaking with his face towards 
the stage, or are they to be treated as a genuine parabasis, 
spoken uno ore by the chorus, and consequently with their faces 
turned towards the spectators? (Cf. infr. 644.) Kanngiesser, evi- 
dently without any doubt about the matter, takes the latter opinion, 
(Biihne in Athen. p. 363); Kolster, never very fund of agreeing 
with his lively and ingenious countryman, decides for the furmer. 
(de Parabasi, p. 29.) ‘To the present writer, Kanngiesser’s opinion, 
though not witbout its difficulties, has, he confesses, a decided supe- 
riority, whether stage effect or legitimate reasoning on the subject 
is to decide the puint, over that of Kolster. And first for the ratio- 
nale of the thing. If we except the commatium, (and why that is 
wanting we shall presently see,) what is there of a P parabasis in its 
seven parts, which is not here to be found, though in an imperfect 
form? Besides its most distinguished portion in the anapests above, 
there are the ode (37 1—380.) and counter-ode (384—398.), though 
not strophic and antjstrophic, as in their legitimate form :—there is 
in the original, if not in our castigated edition, an epirrhema (401-6.), 
and an antepirrhema, though in the attack first made upon Arche- 
demus, aid then upon Clisthenes, we miss an exact correspondence 
of parts. <A set of spondaic instead of dimeter anapests to form 
a macrum, is certainly a novelty; but if one great object of the 
macrum was to create a laugh (cf. infr. 642.), what so likely to 
effect that purpose, as a macrum of so entirely new a form? The 
advantage gained in a theatrical point of view by treating these 
anapests as a parabasis, cannot be doubted; but before we come 
to that part of the subject, we must be allowed one or two preli- 
minary observations. ‘There is, I think, strong reason for believing 
that the choral ode, which precedes these anapests (314—338.) 
was sung, like the first Cloud-chorus in the drama of that name, 
before the singers themselves become visible to the audience. If 
this is denied, what follows? That the ode in question must be that 
entrance-song, which the choral troop sang as they marched through 


>» Young readers must be reminded that this word bears three distinct mean- 
ings: first, the of place made by the choral troop, whef passing from 
their station near the Thymelé to that which brought them more immediately be- 
= Prager secondly, it aa de br of the =r interlude 
n place; an thi y, it more cularly signified anapestic 

address which lay between the commatium and th the macrum. 
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the orchestra, till having arrived at the Thymelé, or orchestral 
altar, the chorus took their stationary lines (ypappat), while their 
leader, mounting its top, and, assuming an actor's part, conversed 
with his brother-actors on the stage. But supposing the Chorus 
thus arrived at the ‘Thymelé on the present occasion, what follows ? 
That the chorus-leader finds no one to converse with. The s 

is absolutely empty. Bacchus and Xanthias are confessedly in re- 
tirement, and the choral troop have consequently had their orchestral 
march for nothing. And here again we see why in the following 
parabasis (if parabasis it is to be) the commativm is wanting. The 
object of the commatium, it need scarcely be ubserved, was to enable 
the chorus-leader to take a temporary and polite leave of his bro- 
ther-actors on the (stage, and allow his troop to make preparation 
for leaving the spot near the orchestra which they had hitherto occu- 
pied, and advance to that which should bring them face to face with 
the spectators; but where no actors were on the stage to be taken 
leave of, there was obviously no commatium required. From these 
considerations we venture, despite the learned Kolster, to bring our 
Choral Troop (as usual twenty-four in number) at once from the 
orchestral dovr in front of the spectators, arranging them in a 
parallelogrammic form, four a-breast and six deep"; we melt all 
their strong and manly voices into one consenting tone ®; and in 
this one tone of twenty-four-voice power, we leave them to thunder 
out that holy bann, by which the tHieroceryx in the Eleusinian 
mysteries separated between the initiated and the profane. Could 
a more striking, ahd, may I not add, could a more moral effect be 
well produced ? That all this had much novelty of proceeding in it, 
there can be little doubt; but was it not by such novelties, that, in 
ticklish subjects like the present, Aristophanes contrived to gain 
the forbearance of his audience, and thus dared boldly to rush in, 
where others feared to tread ? 

Ib. edchnyeiv, to observe a religious silence. Cf. nos in Ach. 211. 


qa So in Equites 496. where the chorus-leader takes leave of Agoracritus. 
Clouds 510, where the compliment is paid to Strepsiades ; Vesp. 1009. where simi- 
lar compliments are paid to Philocleon and Bdelycleon, &c. &c. 

r A tragic chorus, consisting of fifteen persons, entered the orchestra, except on 
very particular occasions, three in rank (éy (vy@) and five in depth (¢» croryely). 
Cf. Maller’s Eumenides, p. 81, sq. Kolster de Parabasi, p.7. Kanngiesser, as 
the latter observes, not knowing the exact meaning of the words (vydy and orot- 
xetoy, has made much confusion on this matter. 

8 “In choro junctim omnes loqui debent, quasi voce confusa et concentum in 
unam personam reformantes.” Seneca epist.84. “ Non vides, quam multorum 
vocibus chorus constet, unus tamen ex omnibus sonus redditur. Abqua illic acuta 
est, aliqua gravis, aliqua media. Accedunt viris femine, interponuntur tibige. 
Singulorum ibi latent voces, omnium apparent.” Diomedes Grammat. 1. IIT. 
p. 50. The effect produced by this can be known only to those, who have wit- 
nessed 8 representation of Schiller’s “ Braut von Messine™ on the German stage, 
where a Chorus regulated on these principles is introduced into the drama. = 

© The Hieroceryx, or sacred h , was one of the four higher functionaries in 
the Eleusinian worship. The other three were the Hierophant, the Daduohus, or 
torch-bearer, and the 4 "Ew:8é00s, or assistant at the altar. 
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GoTIs aareipos ToL@VdEe ACYwV, fh yvopiy un KaBapeEveEl, 340 
W yevvaiov opyta Movowv pr’ eidev pnt’ exopevoer, 


Ib. éfioracba rois xopoiorw, cf. infr. 355. Thiersch compares the 


procul, O procul este of Virgil (Ain. VI. 258.), and the éxas, éxas éore 


BéBnro: of Callimachus. He also subjoins from Soph. Phil. 1053. 
viv 3€ coi y' éxov exornoopat, tibi de via decedam. 

340. xaOapevew, neut. to be pure, and free from pollution. Dem. 
1371, 22. ayoreveo xal efpi xabapa Kal ayvy ard rev GAwy rev ov Kaba- 
pevdvrey xai an’ dy’pds ovvovoias. Plat. 6 Leg. 759, c. doxipafew de 
roy dei Aayxdvovra mparov pew SASKANpOY Kai yrnotoy, rerra ws Gre pd- 
Nora éx xabapevovedy oixnoewv. Also 12 Leg. 947, d. Polyb. VI. 56. 
ondudy dorw evpely amexdpevov dv8pa tev dnpooiwy cai xubapevovra rept 
ravra. If the following illustration from the chorus sung by the 
Furies in the Eumenides is not strictly in pvuint, it comes so closely 
to it, as well to excuse its insertion : 


Tous per xaGapas xeipas " mpoovéepoyras 
obris ad’ nay phms épépre, 
downs 8’ alava d:oryxvei° 
doris 8 adirpov, dorep 63 av}p, 
xeipas hovlas émxpurret, 
paprupes cpOai rotor Oavovorw 
mapayivopevat, Modxropes atparos 
alr@ redéws épaynpev. 303—l10. 
See also Klausen’s Ag. p. 179. and Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, I. pp. 
15.17. 39. 190. 248. 

341. In this and the two following verses, the poet evidently 
quits the religious Eleusinian formula which he has hitherto pur- 
sued, and slips into the form of the *parabasis, thus allowing him- 
self to allude to topics of the day, which cannot now be clearly 
explained. The theory maintained by the present writer (whether 
correct or otherwise it is not for him to say,) leads him to see in 
the first of these three verses a humourous bann pronounced by the 
Hieroceryx on all those who neither in theory nor practice would 
subscribe to the new doctrines so strongly advocated by the graver 
Muses of the Tragic stage, more particularly the muse of Euripides. 
The second verse seems more clearly to point out Cratinus, as that 
one of the comic poets, who had not only given in his adhesion to 
the new opinions, (to which his convivia] habits would naturally 
incline him,) but who in his advocacy of them had gone even be- 
yond his usual vehemence, maintaining them with a heat, which 
resembled more the warmth of intoxication than that of sober rea- 
son. The third verse seems to be a playful hit at Aristophanes 
himself, and such others of the comic writers as endeavoured by 


«a Maller and Hermann correct this corrupt passage by reading rdw py x. x. 
yr’. 
x Another argument, it may be observed, against the opinion of Kolster in this 
matter. 
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their pleasantries to discountenance a change in the religious sys- 
tem, which they did not consider to be for the benefit of their 
countrymen. 

Ib. yevvaiav Spyia Movoay. Among these orgies or freaks of the 
Euripidean muse, may certainly be reckoned that choral ode in his 
Helen, which is suddenly introduced without the least reference 
either to what has preceded, or what follows, and which appears to 
have no purpose but that of advancing the poet’s own opinions on 
the subject of uniting Bacchus in the worship of Ceres and her 
daughter. Having given all the preceding part of the tale in our 
‘* Introductory matter,” its conclusion, it is thought, may find no 
inappropriate place here : 


"Ov ov Oéus 066 doia, 
erupwoas év Gaddpots, 
pnvw & exes peyddas 
parpos, Yo mai, 6volas 
ov oeBifovca Gevis. 
péya row 8uvara veBpav 
mapmoixcdor orodives, 
xiooov re orePOeioa xda 
vapOnxas eis iepovs, 
Z pdpBov & &cccopeva 
Kudos Evoors aldepia, 
Baxxevourd 1’ Eepa Bpopip 
kai travvuyides Oeas. 
ev 8€ wy duacw ° 
UrepBade cedava. 
popda povoy ndyeis. 
Helen 1373, sq. 

Ib. Movody. Having proposed his own exposition of the sense 
of these verses, the editor submits to the reader that of his learned 
predecessor Thiersch. ‘‘ Exspectandum fuit chorum dicturum esse : 
qut neque mystarum orgia celebravit, neque Bacchi sacris initiatus est, 
dicit vero (map tméyoav) Movoay pro prota, et Kparivov pro Asovv- 
gov, ita ut chorus quidem tenorem semel receptum servaret, sed 
poeta ipse sub chori persona appareret, et sub imagine comedie, 
que orgiis Musarum et vena Cratini comici luxuriosa continetur, 
moneret: procul este profani, qui neque quid comici sit intelligitis, ne- 
que quid comice libertati condonandum sit, recte pensitatis.)” ‘In. 

Ib. xopevew, to celebrate by a dance; hence, to be participant in any 
religious rite ; that participation being evinced by the act of dancing. 
To examples given by Passow both in active and middle voice, (and 
to which might be added Eurip. Bacch. 482. Iph. A. 1057. Here. F. 
688. Arist. Thes. 994,) let us be allowed to add one occurring in 
the eleventh line of the following choral ode, which bears too 
closely on the subject of the present play not to be allowed inser- 


Y dé wai. Apparently meaning Theoclymenes, who, though Menelaus is still 
living, has been urging his suit to the fair Helen. 

z pdéuBos = bérrpoy. (Dionys. I. 39. XIV. 348. XVII. 349. XLV. 18. XLVI. 
275. XLVIII. 779.), a musical instrument, resembling our tambourine. 
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pnoée Kparivov rod ravpohayou yAwrrns Baxxei’ €re- 
Aeon, 342 


tion at full length. (Ion being now formally acknowledged as the 
son of Xuthus, king of Athens, the Chorus express their fears least 
this Pheebean vagabond (6 SoiSeos dddras) as they contemptuously 
term him, should not only succeed to the throne of Athens, but, 
much to the shame of ‘‘ the many-hymned god,” be permitted to 
participate in those sacred rites, from which foreigners were sedu- 
lously excluded.) 

Aicxvvopa roy * roAvupvoy 

Gedv, ef wept “KadXcxdporor trayais 

Aapmada Gewpoy Ceixddwy 

SWeras evvixios dimvos ay, 

Gre xai Aids dorepwros 

avexdpevore albnp, 

xopever 8¢ SeAava 

nat mevrnxovra Képas 

Napeos, ai xara mévroy 

devdwy Tre woTapay 

Sivas yopevdpevat 

ray xpvooorédavoy xdépay 

kal parepa cepyay’ 

i’ drives Baoctevorety, 

Dry wévoy cioreroy, 

6 @oiBeos dddras. Ion 1088, sq. 


342. traupopayou, bull-eater. Two reasons may be given for this 
epithet. It is either applied to Cratinus, as implying the dithy- 
rambic boldness of his language, (a bull being the prize for those 
who excelled in this species of “poetry,) or it is meant to assimi- 
late his convivial habits to those of the wine-god himself, to whom 
a similar epithet had, according to the Scholiast, been applied in 
the Tyro of Sophocles. (Generally speaking, all epithets derived 
from a bull and applied to Dionysus, apply to him in an astronomi- 
cal sense, as representative of the Sun.) 

Ib. Baxxeiov, Bacchic festival. Lysist. 1. add’ ef ris els Baxyxetov 
avras éxddever. Eurip. Bacch. 471. Me. ra 8 dpy’ dori riv’ idday 
€xovra cor; As. dppyr’ aBaxxevrocw eldévac Bpordr. 

Ib. yAe@rrns Baxyeia, tongue-bacchanals; as if his language had 
been a perpetual intoxication. 

Ib. redciv, to tnttiate. Eurip. Bacch. 485. ra 8 lepd vixrep h ped’ 


® Bacchus, or Iacchus; the text leaves it doubtful, which is meant. 
» The holy fountains near Eleusis, round which the dances of the initiated 


place. 
¢ elxd8es. The twentieth of the month. Here the twentieth of the month 
Boedromion, when the mystic image of Iacchus was carried from Athens to 
8. 
ad Simonid. Ep. 57. See also Nonni Dionys. XIX.6s. Cf. Welcker’s Nach- 
trag su der Schrift fiber die Eechylische Trilogie, p. 241. 
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7 Bwporoyxots emer xaipet, un ‘vy KaLp@ ToUTO Tot- 
ova ly, 

9 oraow €xOpay pn Karadver, und evKodos Ears TOA- 
Tas, 

aX’ aveyeipe Kat price, kepdav iSiwv emOvpav, 348 


1) THS TOAEws yELpatoperns apywv KaTadwpodoKeirat, 
n mpodidwow dpovptoy n vais, n TamoppyT’ anoréu- 
Tel 


e& Aiyins Owpuxiwy av, eixoaToAcyos Kaxodainwr, 


npepay redets; Plat. Phedon. 60, c. xexaOappevos re xal rereeopevos. 
8 Rep. 560, e. redoupevou ux peydrows réedAerr. Dem. 313, 14. 
aynp 8€ yevopevos TH pntpl redoven ras BiBAovs dveytyvwoxes kal Tada 
Tuverkevepov, THY pév vuKTA veBpi{wy Kal Kparnpi{eay Kai xabaipwy Tovs Te- 
Aovpevovs. For further allusions to the word in less classical wri- 
ters, see notes in St. Croix, I. 366, 7. 386. 

343. év xatpp, seasonably, opportunely. AXsch. Prom. Vinct. 378. 
Soph. C&d. Col. 8c9g. Eurip. Rh. 444. Bacch. 1286. Tem. fr. | 
VIIL. 1. 

344. ordow €xOpay. The poet alludes, as Thiersch justly ob- 
serves, to internal broils and commotions among his countrymen, 
not to external conspiracies. 

345. perigev, to blow up, as it were with a bellows, (pris, Ach. 
852. dudes, cLeveyxate riy drxdpay por Sedpo cai rnv perida). Fr. Hom. 
26. pemifery rodduou epi. 

346. xesaoperns, disturbed with (civil) storms. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 
101. ws rd8 alya xemdfov médktv. Eurip. Suppl. 279. works xetpa- 
a6eica. See also Hippol. 315. lon 980. Soph. Phil. 1460. Antiy. 
391. Heind. ad Plat. Thezt. 170, a. : 

347. ppovptoy h vais. The words, as Thiersch observes, are to 
be taken generally, not in reference to any particular garrison or 
vessels. 

Ib. rdmdéppyra, things forbidden to be exported from Athens, 
more particularly such articles as were used im the construction or 
equipment of ships. (Wachsm. III.88.) The word in an ordi- 
nary sense occurs Soph. Antig. 44. 4 ydp voeis bawreay of’, axdppyroy 
wokec; Eurip. Phoen. 1682. é rodr’ ay cin trav droppnrov woke. Cf. 
nos in Equit. 277. 

348. Aiyans. AXyina, having been conquered by the Athenians, 
was at that time an Athenian market, and bound by the same laws 
as Athens itself. [Lying more conveniently, however, for clandes- 
tine exportation than Athens, much contraband trade in conse- 
quence took place there. 
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, > / 
dokopara Kat Awa Kat mirray Swaréeurwv eis Eni- 


davpor, 
a Ul “ ~ 9 4 “ , N 
7 XpneaTa Tais TOY avTimadwy vavow TapEexE Tia 
, 
meet, 350 
~ ~ , 0 “~ e ? J 
9 KaratiAa Trav “Exaraiwy, xuxAiowwt xopowww vie- 
Ow, 


Ib. Owpuxioy ay, like another Thorycion. Of this person nothing 
further is known than a short notice which the Scholiast gives, 
that he was an Athenian taxiarch during the Peloponnesian war. 
The addition by the same writer, that he supplied the enemy with 
pitch for the purpose of burning Athens, gives a more criminal co- 
lour to his proceedings than they perhaps deserved: yet, cf. infr. 

68. 
? Ib. elxooroAdyos (eixoords, Acyw), literally, a collector of the twen- 
tieth, i. e. per cent., which twentieths he no doubt farmed from the 
state. See BoecKh’s Staatshaushaltung der Athener, I. p. 348, sq. 

349. doxwpa. “ quicquid fuit doxwpa, e corio certe factum fuit, 
et ad rem navalem pertinebat.” Tx. Cf. nos in Acharn. 93. 

Ib. ’Eri8avpov, the town of Argolis, which lies just opposite to 
/Egina,‘and not, as the Scholiast imagines, Epidaurus of Laco- 
nia. 

350. Thiersch is of opinion, that certain Athenians are here re- 
prehended, who had collected money for the Lacedemonians, with 
the view of enabling them to construct ships, either because they 
“favoured their party, or with a view to personal profit. 

351. xarariay, to defile. (Av. 1054. péuvno’ Gre ris orndns xareri- 
Aas domépas; 117. waoe Trois Spmor xararirdpevor. Eccl. 329. of ri 
sou | Kivnoias cov xararerinkéy xobev;) The text is directed at an 
awkward occurrence, to which the dithyrambic poet Cinesias, in a 
moment perhaps of pressing emergency, had been subjected, and 
which had created both scandal and laughter in Athens. 

Ib. ‘Exaraio». The Hecateum, or principal temple of Hecate, lay 
in that part of Athens, which from the splendour of its buildings, the 
beauty of its gardens, and the purposes to which the clay about it 
had originally been applied, a German traveller (Skrufani) has not 
inaptly termed the Twileries of Athens. Need I add, that the 
beautiful suburb of Ceramicus (xépapos) is here meant ? 

Ib. xuxAXiowws xopoiow. (Eurip. Hel. 1332. apracOeioay xuxdiav | xo- 
pov éfw wapbevioy. Iph. A. 1056. elAcoodpevat xixdta twevrnxovra xépas | 
Nnpnos.) Though the nature of the cyclic chorus has been inci- 
dentally described in a former play (Nub. 326.). yet in a composi- 
tion so essentially dramatic as the present, a more extended notice 
may not be deemed altogether irrelevant. In what manner the 
Bacchic worship found its way into Greece, we have had some 
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occasion to observe in our Introductory Matter. Wherever that 
worship came, it came with an accompaniment of two different 
sorts of hymns; the Dithyrambic and the Phallic. The first sang 
the ¢birth, and, doubtless, the wars and triumphs of this conquer- 
ing god; the second, his cups, his merriments, and looser loves. 
The first was composed in a style so fbold and daring, that here, 
if any where, we recognise the Platonic doctrine, that in the com- 
position of poetry, the operator had need be first put into a state of 
mind bordering on 4insanity. The second, if it had not so much 
of intellectual excitement about it, had doubtless more of actual 
intoxication, and the words of course corresponded with the frame 
of mind in which it was "written. The Phallic hymn, accompa- 
nied by representations which it is not necessary more particularly 
to specify, was sung by religious processions, as they traversed the 
public streets to or from the Bacchic place of iworship; the dithy- 
rambic hymn was sung round the altar of the god, while the Bac- 
chic sacrifice (a goat) was consuming, the chorus of fifty boys, or 
men who sang it, dancing in solemn manner at the same time 
round the altar, first to right, and then to left. Though both 
hymns were doubtless known alike in villages and towns, the Phal- 
lic hymn was more a favourite in the former, where with grosser 
manners less actual vice is often found; the dithyrambic prevailed in 
towns, where with more practical guilt a greater observance is paid 
to exterior decency. And their fates differed accordingly. While 
the Phallic hymn was left to village-songsters, to be produced ex- 
temporaneously, or handed down by tradition, the dithyrambic 
hymn was taken under the protection of the * state, and made a sub- 
ject of earnest labour and competition. Every year on the return 
of the stated festival, each of the ten tribes furnished its cyclic 
chorus, the bard who provided the best hymn on the occasion, 
being honoured with a reward. The nature of that reward shews at 
once the antiquity of the practice, and the value set upon the suc- 
cessful composition. When actual coin is either rare or unknown, 
payment must be made in kind; and whoever knows in what esti- 
mation oxen were held in early Athens, will see in the ox which 
was assigned as a prize to the best dithyrambic poet, a signal proof 
of the value set upon the composition itself. Of the earlier Attic 
dithyrambic poets we know nothing: the later and foreign names 
of Arion of Methymné, Lasus of Hermioné, (who had Pindar for his 
pupil,) have doubtless reached us, as well as those of Melanippides, 
Philoxenus, and Timotheus, because they at respective periods in- 
troduced important changes into the words, the music, or saltatory 


© Plato 3 Leg. 700, b. i 

f The choral strain in the Bacche of Euripides (64—169.) is doubtless intended 
fur a dithyrambic hymn in a modified form. 

¢ Ion 533, ¢.8q. For specimens of their style, besides those furnished in the 
present play, see our author's Nubes 335, eq. Av. 908, sq. 1372, 8q- 

h Acharn. 263, sq. 

i Kanngi *s Kom. Biihne, p. 24. Creuzer’s Dionysus, I. 331, eq. 

* On what great revolutionary movement in Athens the cyclic chorus became 
agonistic, i.e. a public trial of skill, we have explained elsewhere in this volume. 

G 
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accompaniments of this branch of ancient poetry. Little, however, 
could they or their humble predecessors have been aware, that in ~ 
the composition of these Phallic and dithyrambic strains, they were 
laying the foundation of an art, which should find the world in 
smiles and tears for more than 2000 years to come: yet so it was. 
The cyclic chorus, as we have seen, not only sang round the altar 
of Bacchus, but accompanied that song with a dance; and the joint 
effort was of so exhausting a ‘nature, that to give them respite 
and repose, a species of recitation was gradually introduced, the 
reciter, as we shall hereatter shew, assuming a garb and ap- 
pearance foreign to his lown. To one speaker was gradually 
added another; hence came dialogue: a third actor and a com- 
plete fable naturally followed, and thence the fulness of that art, 
which has since made the joint names of A’schylus and Callistratus, 
of Terence and Roscius, Shakespeare and Garrick, Racine and 
Talma, familiar to us as very household words. That a benefit 
so signal should not have come out of such a source without some 
corresponding defects, was not in the nature of human things: a 
double stage,where one should have sufficed—(Kanngiesser,not con- 
tent with two, has thought fit to add a third)—a chorus which be- 
longed to the drama, and did not belong to it—delighting us conti- 
nually with their choral strains, yet. often embarrassing the action of 
the piece, and perplexing us by their movements, —these are among 
the minor penalties which we have to pay for a species of enter- 
tainment, to which might otherwise be almost applied the epithet 
divine. That all this might be palatable enough to the ancients 
themselves, who had seen the thing grow up piecemeal before 
them, and who tolerated as men what they had been used to as 
boys, is natural enough ; but that learned men should be found, pro- 
claiming that to be ‘‘ discreetest, wisest, best,” which was in fact 
only a piece of accidental patchwork, is a species of extravagance 
far more likely to deteriorate from the value of. ancient dramatic 
art, than to raise it in the eyes of men of real sense and judgment. 
For further information on the cyclic choruses, the reader is re- 
ferred to Bentley's Phalaris, Kanngiesser's Biihne‘in Athen, Perigo- 
nius ad Alian. X.6. Welcker’s Nachtrag, &c. 227-276. See also 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, I. p. 307. 368. Simonid. Ep. 58. Scholia 
to Aschines c. Timar. 721. Tzetzes’ Prolegom. ad Lycopb. 1. Pott. 

Ib. trgdwv. In the earlier ages, when printing was unknown, 


k Lucian de Saltat. V. 141. 

1 That the first person who introduced this practice was the well-known 
Thespis, there can be no doubt, (Diog. Laert. III. 56. Sowep 8¢ rd wadaudy ey 7 
tpayysia wpérepov yey udvos 5 xopds Biedpaudrifey, Borepoy 5t Odomis Eva Swoxpithy 
eeipey bwip Tov SiavawaverGa: roy xopdy, xa) Sebrepoy AloxuAos, Toy 88 tplroy Zo- 
PonAjjs, xal cuverAfpwoay rhy tpayyslay ofrws Abs ps THs pirogoplas, x. 7. é.) The 
question is, whether the recitations of Thespis were of a comic or a tragic na- 
ture ; whether, in fact, he was the precursor of Aristophanes, or Eschylus? We 
content ourselves at present with remarking, that the word tpayqdla will have 
little influence in deciding the question, because though the goat-song, or dithy- 
rambic hymn, was of a more elevated kind than the phallic, or revel-song, it did 
not follow of necessity that it was of a grave, and much lees of a mournful nature. 
Cf. infr. 644. 
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the poet necessarily taught his compositions by word of mouth ; for 
the same reason, while musical notation was unknown, the dithy- 
rambic poet necessarily sang his strains that his pupils might acquire 
them. The preposition in this compound verb probably refers to 
the flute by which the strain would be accompanied. Cf. nos in 
Ach. (g11.) and sup. 335. and translate: singing to a flute accompani- 
ment. The occurrence of the word in the following passage of Lu- 
cian deserves attention. [dAa per yap atrot cai 78ov Kal dpxovvro’ 
alr’ creid7 xivoupevov 16 dobpa ry @oyy émerapatrev, duevoy dofev AA- 
Aous abrois imgdev. De Saltat. V.141. 

352. peoOovs ... monrav. As nothing which tends to throw 
light on the Aischylean Trilogy can be considered foreign to a play, 
in which so much reference is made to that production, I take 
advantage of this expression to draw attention to one or two pas- 
sages in that Trilogy, which the commentators either pass unno- 
ticed, or do not trace to their original and proper meaning. At 
Athens few political, or even intellectual tasks, which the state en- 
joined (exeAeve), went without a suitable gratuity. The attendant 
on the public assembly had his fee (p:c6ds) ; the dicast in the 
courts of law had the same. The dramatic writer who won their 
tears drew his reward,—more honorary, it may be, than ™substantial, 
—from the public treasury : the comedian who gained their smiles 
did the same. What guerdon awaited the successful dithyrambic 
song, has been seen in a preceding note. Such practices do not 
prevail in any country without exercising a corresponding influence 
on its language; and Aischylus, who drew imagery from every 
thing around him, (infr. 871.) and was not always careful to keep 
his imagery distinct, was not likely to pass wholly unnoticed a cus- 
tom which bad so much reference to his own professional pursuits. 
To a passing and almost insensible feeling in the poet’s mind, we 
perhaps owe the following expression in his Agamemnon—(by 
whom uttered and under what circumstances, it will be necessary 
to discuss ina much longer note hereafter),—pavrirodei 8 axéAevorros 
apo Bos add. (V.951.) In the same play,(v. 123 1.)when Cassandra, 
no longer couching her prophecies in obscure words, speaks openly 
of the quarter from which the death-blow of Agamemnon is to pro- 
ceed, Clytemnestra is represented by the fatidic speaker as drug- 
ging a bowl for the purpose; and ‘‘ a fee for me,” adds she, imi- 
tating the bitter irony of language in which the royal consort of 
Agamemnon so often indulged, ‘‘ and a fee for me will she wrath- 
fully throw therein.” (as 8€ ddppaxoy | revxovca, xapot probdv érOn- 


m See Kanngiesser’s “ Belohnungen der Komiker,” in his Stage of Athens, p. 
417,8q. The learned writer shews, that many of the most distinguished dra- 
matists in Athens were men of independent circumstances, writing for fame and 
nothing else. How the case stood in regard to Aristophanes himself on this 
point, we endeavoured to shew in a former play (Equit. p. 55.) 
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Kal mavyuyidas Tas nperepas, at TOE TpeTovow Opry. 
Xopee vv mas avdpeiws 


oe xére). The word duobos, in the poet’s Choephor. (721.), 
will easily explain itself after the foregoing observations. 

Ib. aworpéyev (rpwyo), to nibble, to bite off; properly used, as 
Thiersch observes, of irrational animals. Hence, Hom. Batrach. 
34. atrap guorye, | Sooa map avOpdrras ee é6os. Hence, metaph. 
to diminish. Vesp. 596. avris 8° 5 KAéow 6 xexpaft8dpas pdvov npas ob 
wepirpmye. (The person here put to the ban as diminishing the 
poetic honorarium, appears to have been the orator Agyrrhius. See 
Scholiast ad Eccles. 102.: also Schémann de Com. p. 65.) 

353- warpias. The word seems to be emphatically used here, in 
opposition to the foreign Dionysiac reAerai, which it was the object 
of others to introduce. Cf. nos in Vesp. Append. (B.) By the word 
rederat we are here more particularly to understand the comic 
dramas performed at the Dionysiac festivals. 

354. aide .. élaracda. Soph. Cid. C. 864. av8a cwray. 1630. 
abdg podeiy of yas dvaxra Onoéa. Eurip. Ion. 157. avde pus) xpiprrew 
Opeyxois. 

Ib. rd rpiroyv. Eurip. Hel. 1437. ad6ts xedXevo, nal rpirov ye. 

355- pvorac:. To former examples given of the word, add quo- 
tations from Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, I. 14. 15. 29. 30. 57. 

Ib. poAsm) (ueArw), an Homeric word, signifying sometimes a 
song united with dance, (Il. 1.472. XVIII. 606. Od. IV. 19.) ; 
sometimes a song, the term for dance being superadded, (Il. XIII. 
637. Od. I. 152. XXIII. 145); sometimes a song, as distinguished 
from dance. Il. XVIII. 572. The word is found twice in the Tragic 
remains of A¢schylus, once in those of Sophocles, and is frequent 
in Euripides. Cf. infr. 370. 1496. 

356. wavvuxidas ras nperéepas, the night festivities of our company. 
Herodot. IV. 76. savvvyida ornoev. Eurip. Hel. 1385. mwavvvxides 
Geis. Troad. 1080. Soph. El. 92. 

Ib. dopra, festival, generally, but often particularly applied to 
that of Ceres. Dem. 1351, 27. 48 dy els rn» dopriy nal rd pvornpia 
trép avris avakoon. Lys. 103, 32. xal ris doprns émipeAnoeras ev Trois 
pvornpiors. 

357- On the anapestic spondaics which follow, see Hermann. 


n So Ag. 504. xédopy, honourably. 1286. odfy, fearfully. 
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Elem. Metr. p.384—5. Verses of this kind occur in the Jon of Euri- 
pides, 894, sq. 

359. éyxpover. Scu. Baivov etpvdpos. Cf. sup. 320. 

361. xAevdfew (xdeun, jest, h. Hom. Cer. 202.). Dem. 348, 13. 
nal wapaoras 6 pév evOev 5 8 evbev, ovroci xal Didoxpdrns, éBdwv, tfe- 
xpovdy pe, rehevravres ¢xevafoy. more frequently with an accus. Dem. 
78, 12. 1349, 19. 1257, 21. Lucian VII. 5. eird pot ds rd atrd héper 
ovyxabeip£e rd ox@ppa, cat Tov lapBov, xal cunopdy, xal roy Edrodw, cal 
roy "Aptoropdyny, Secvors dvdpas emixepropjoa ra cepvd, Kal xAevdoat ra 
wakes ¢xovra. 

362. npiornra. Burov. satis pransum est. ScHor. dpioroy yeyévn- 
rat rd rijs rederys. ‘“ Non de prandio, sed de cena universa capien- 
dum esse videtur, sive de sacris epulis quas cogitavit scholiasta, nisi 
metaphorica est locutio, qua dicere voluit, satis superque praelusum 
est, veniendum tandem ad rem.” Tu. Cf. sup. 326. 

363. 8a pro éuSn&, aor. 2. of duBaivw. Eccl. 478. guBa, xdbpec. 
Lysist. 1303. ela pad’ By. Eurip. El. 113.128. 3 éuSa, éuS8a xara- 
KAaiovea. 

Ib. xémrws dpeis. sub. dpa. To former examples, add Dem. c. 
Mid. 583, 23. drws emeber ro puap@. 

Ib. apeis (Scu. ipooes rois éraivots), fut. of delpw. Ausch. Choeph. 
778. vw peyay dpas. Eurip. Suppl. 564. 6 1° ddftos viv (Biov sc.) .. 
tymrdv aiper (laudibus ertollit). Heraclid. 322. mwodA@ o° énaiv.. 
ivnrdv dpa. Soph. Antig. 368. véuous mapelpwv xOovos (where see 
Scheffer’s note.) See also Pors. Med. 848. 

364. Zwrepay. This title leaves us to choose between four of 
the ancient goddesses, Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, and Diana, for 
it is found on coins, or inscriptions of all four. (Cr. Il. 740. 771. 
III. 107. 1V. 69. 82. 172. 310.) To which then is it here to be 
assigned? That it does not belong to Ceres, is clear from a subse- 
quent verse (369.). ‘Thiersch appropriates it to the Minerva Hohds; 
but what place had that goddess in the Eleusinian festival ? About 
Diana we need not trouble ourselves, unless it be to consider her 
as one and the same with Proserpine. (Herodot. II. 156.) To this 
latter goddess then the epithet seems to be ° addressed, and under 


7 Pausan. III. 13. Aaxedaxpovlois dor) vads Képns Zwreipas, wotjoa: 3t roy 
Opgxa 'Oppda Aéyouew, of B¢”ABapiv. See also Lobeck’s Aglaoph. 1. 78. 
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Th povn podrator, 365 
THY Xopay 


cote dno és Tas epas, 

kav Owpuxiov pn BovAnrat. 
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aye vuy eTépay vuvwy idé€ay thy Kaprodopoy Baci- 
Acca, 

Anpnrpa Geav, émixocpovvres Cabéais podmais KeAa- 
Ocire. 370 


the following limitations. The joyous principle of the Eleusinian 
festival being here principally celebrated in the person of Iacchus, 
an entire hymn addressed to the mournful principle would have 
been somewhat misplaced ; yet an entire omission of the name of 
Proserpine would have been equally out of character. How has 
the poet then acted ? With his usual tact and propriety. The smell 
of sacrificial pork allows the poet, as we have seen, to put into the 
mouth of Xanthias a mere allusion to the daughter of Ceres (sup. 
325.), while here, if one of her most serious and important titles 
is introduced, any serious thought connected with that title is pre- 
sently banished, and how? by the limits to which those powers of 
salvation are here limited; viz. that of saving Athens from the 
treacheries of such a man as Thorycion. That the reader's thoughts 
may not be of a more solemn cast than those of Aristophanes’ 
hearers were on hearing their mysterious saviour's powers thus 
‘* cabined and confined,” I insert the following inscription from Si- 
monides : 
Zaoos xal Swow Swreipn révd’ dvebnxavy’ 
Saoos pev cwbeis, Swow 8’ drt SHoos eowbn. 
Fr. 75. 

365. podndfew, to sing. This word does not occur a second 
time, I believe, in the remains of Aristophanes, nor is it to be 
found in those of the three tragedians. Cf. infr. 1496. 

367. és rds dpas, tn tempus aternum. Tu. Cf. nos in Nub. 
543- 

Ib. dno’, promises expressly. 

368. At the conclusion of the verse, shouts of ‘‘ Swrepa,” ‘‘ S0- 
repa,” are heard. 

369. érépav tpvev Bear, aliam hymnorum speciem. Cf. Thiersch ad 
Plut. 319. (where it is said to the Chorus, ipeis én’ ddd’ cidos rpe- 
weoOe). Eurip. Bacch. 471. ra dpys’ dovi riv’ idéay txovrd cos ; 

Ib. xapropdpos. This epithet is not found where it might have 
been expected, viz. in the Orphic hymn to Ceres. Eurip. Hel. 
1505. media xapwopdépa. Iph. T. 1235. AnAdas ev xaproddpos yuadous. 
Rhes. 966. roodvde Nopdhny riv EvepO alrnropas | ris xapromowi maida 
Anunrpos Geas, | yuxiy aveivar rove’. 

370. Anynrpa Gedy. Eurip. Bacch. 275. Anparnp bed. 
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Anpnrep, ayvav opytov 

AVATT A, TUPLTAPATTATEL, 

Kai o@CE TOY DaUTHS xopov’ 

Kai  aodhadas Travnpepov 

Waal TE Kal Yopedorat’ 375 
Kai TOAAG pev yeAota p éi- 


Ib. ¢adeos, a word of frequent occurrence in the remains of Euri- 
pides : it is not found in those of Acschylus, or Sophocles. 

Ib. xedXadeiv. Eurip. Iph. T. 1093. mécw xedadeis del podrais. 
Her. F. 694. satavas—xedadnow. 

371. ayvav. This epithet, applicable enough while Iacchus pre- 
dominated as a leading principle of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
could be used with little propriety, when the Bacchic rites became 
engrafted on those of Ceres. But enough on this subject has been 
said in the Introductory Matter. 

Ib. dpya, secret religious usages. Secret service of a god, to 
which the initiated only had admission ; of the same signification 
with pvormpia, as applied to the secret service of Ceres in Eleusis 
(bh. Hom. Cer. 274. 476.), to that of the Cabiri, and the Ceres 
Achea. (Herodot. II. 51. V. 61.) In later times, the word was 
more particularly used in the service of Bacchus, (Eurip. Bacch. 
34- 262. 416. 471. 996.), of the consecrations, purifications, and 
other secret ceremonies belonging to it, which were in part shewn 
to the uninitiated at the Dionysiac festivals, but not explained 
as to their real sense and signification. The word is derived either 
from épyov, the term épde» being used of the completion of holy 
works, as sacra facere in Latin, or from cpydw, dpy}, opyas, in re. 
ference to the entbusiastic rapture with which these orgies were 
celebrated. Arist. Thes. 948. 1151. dpya cepva ..dvexev. Soph. 
Tr. 767. wepvav dpyiwr eBaiero Prd. Dionys. IX. 114. épyta vucredivoro 
Bdacxopémn Arcovvoov. XIII. 7. spyia vueriydpevra. III. 263. XV. 
70. Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, I. 49. 53. 64. 

372. oupmapaorare, adsta simul nobis. Eccl. 14. crods re xapmov 
Baxxiov re vdparos | rAnpeas troryvvcaot cuprapacrareis, Plut. 326. 
Gros 8¢ por kai rdd\da cupmapacrara | foecbe, (Where see Thiersch.) 
Instances of the simple verb wapacrareiy occur in Arist. Thes. 369. 
ao ipiv Geovs wapacrareiv. Eccl. 9. Frequent in Aischyl., less fre- 
quent in Eurip. and Soph. 

374. waynpepov. Monk in Hippol. (v. 371.) compares Eurip. 
Ion, 122. Aésch. Prom. Vinct. 1061. Soph. Trach. 662. 

375. waioat re nal xopetoa. Cf. infr. 392. 400. sub. éa, vel 
dds. 

376. xai woAAd pdy yedoud p’ eltrety, WoANA Be crovdaia. The yéAna 
(of which a particular instance will be given in a subsequent verse) 
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mew, ToAAG d€ omovdaia, Kat 
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Ths ons €opryns akiws 
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TAUAVTA KAL OKMWaYTA. Vve- 
KnoavTa Tawiovd ba. 380 


arose naturally out of the joyous portion of the Eleusinian 
rites; the omovdaia out of those more solemn communications and 
spectacles which respected futurity, and which made the com- 
municant’s weal or woe in another world dependant on his good or 
bad behaviour in this. How far the Old Comedy and the Socratic 
Philosophy— both proceeding on a similar mixture of mirth and 
seriousness—had grown out of this striking feature of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, is not unworthy the attention of those who inves- 
tigate the principles on which the conduct of nations, as well as of 
individuals, is based. As illustrations of the principle in the So- 
cratic Philosophy may be quoted, with Spanheim, Plat. 7 Leg. $16. 
dyev yap yeAoiwy ra orovdaia Kal mdvroy tay évayrioy ra évayria pabeiv ov 
duvardv, ef peddes ris Hpdvipos oecOa. Galen de usu Part. I. 9. So- 
xpadrous Movoa pueyvves dei rv orovdny év uépee wads. (On the fre- 
quent opposition between the terms omovd) and maida in the Pla- 
tonic writings, Dindorf refers to Fischer ad Plat. Phedon. XIII. 6. 
and Ruhnk. ad Tim. Gl. Plat. p. 2.) 

379. oxwparra. Apollodor. I. 5. WAovrav d€ Hepoehdvns ¢pacdeis, 
Aids ovvepyoivros, ipracev airiy xpupa. Anpnrpa b€ pera Aapradey 
vuxrds Te Kal Huépas Kata macay Thy yy (nrovea mepiyes’ pabovoa 8€ map’ 
*“Eppiovewy, Gre Aovrwy airny iipracev, dpyt{opévn Oeois améhimev ovpa- 
ydv. EilxaoOeioa 8¢€ yuvati, fev cis ’EXevoiva, xal mpo@roy peév emi thy én’ 
éxeivns kAnOeioay "AyéXactov éxabice wétpay mapa rd KadXixopoy dpéap 
caXouvpevov. “Enecra mpos KeXedy éXOovca rov Baordevorra rére 'EXevowior, 
év8ov ovaady yuvatkayv, kat Aeyovgay rovrey map’ airds Kabe{ecOa, ypaia 
ris, "Idp8n, oxopaca, tHyv Gedy emoince pecdiaoa, Ata TovTro év rots 
Ocopoopiors ras yuvaixas oxomrew A€yovoww. See also on this subject, 
Creuz. Symb. IV. 463. II. 325. 

380. vxnoayra rasmovcbat. The allusion is to that singular 
scene which took place on the bridge of the river Cepbissus, as the 
holy procession returned from Eleusis to Athens. At this spot 
were congregated the inhabitants of the neighbouring places; and 
a war of witticisms and pleasantries, not altogether of the most 
decent kind, commenced between the two parties. To the victor 
in this conflict (and after a little indiscriminate skirmishing the 
conftest was doubtless left to two or three well-known wags on 
either side) the prize was assigned of a triumphant head-band or 
fillet (rasvia). Creuzer’s observation, (Symbol. IV. 529.) that this 
bridge-conflict was accompanied with scenery, maskings, and the 
exhibition of a female on the bridge, representing Iambé, or Baubo, 


is not undeserving of notice. See also on the foregoing subject St. 
Croix, I. 333. 
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Ib. ratmoty (rawia, reivw), to crown with a bandeau, or fillet. The 
word is found in ancient writers apparently as the meed of private 
approbation, in opposition to the orépavos, or state-reward for great 
deeds. Thucyd. IV. 121. «ai 8npocia pew xpvoqm creddvy avednoas 
(Brasidam sc.) as éAevOepovvra riv “EAddda, idia 8é éerawiovy re cad 
mpoonpxovro @onwep aOAnry. Xen. Hellen. V. 1. 3. nal d pew dorepd- 
veoev, 6 b¢ erawiwoev, Plat. Conviv. 212, e. 213, a. d. rawias fxn 
emi ris neadkns mavu roddas. Dem. 1308, 5. rawias medciv duodoyod- 
pev. 1300, 21. ef 8€ ye mAOVaLOL Huey, odr’ Gy rawias émwdouper. Plut. 
Vit. Phoc. 30. On the subject of the rawia, see further Creuzer's 
Symbol. Il. 357.: also Creuzer’s Dionysus, I. 215. Lobeck’s Ag- 
laoph. 275. 372. 

381. eta, particle of exhortation, frequent in Euripides. 

382. wpaioy Oedv. Catull. Epith. Thet. 251. At parte ex alia flow 
rens volitabat Iacchus. 

383. gvveuwopus, properly, a travelling-companion: frequent in 
Aischylus, less frequent in Sophocles, and still less in Euripides. 
I quote an example from each. ésch. Suppl. 917. e» xpdévp pa- 
Béov | cices ov 7’ adrds xol Evvéumopo: odbev. Soph. Tr. 318. 088 dvopa 
mpés trou trav fvveumopov éxyas; Eurip. Bacch. 57. as é« BapSdpwp | 
éxépioca— Evveurdpovs epoi. Callim. fr. 67, 3, 

386. pds rnv Oedv. It has been already observed, that on the 
sixth day of the Eleusinian festival, the image of Iacchus was taken 
from his own temple, transported tu that of Ceres in Athens, and 
from thence carried in procession to the magnificent temple of 
the latter at Eleusis. 

387. dvev névov. Eurip. Bacch. 614. atrdés dféawo’ euavréy pqdios 
dev névov. Herc. F. 80. 

Ib. wodAny éddyv. The reference is not, as Thiersch supposes, to 
the distant wanderings and journeyings of the Theban Bacchus, 
but to the via sacra, or road, which Iacchus had to traverse be- 
tween Athens and Eleusis. This did not indeed exceed many miles 
in actual length, but we all know how toilsome a procession may 
become, where the attendants are numerous, and the pauses (dava- 
savAai), attended perhaps with various observances, frequent. 
Conz paraphrases ; Under thy escort, O Bacchus, (lacchus he should 
have said,) the distant journey will be accomplished easily by us, and 
without trouble. The inconsistency with which the Chorus some- 
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laxxe diAoyopevra, cup porreptre je. 

OU yap KaTeoyiow wey Eri yéhore 

Kam evredeia Tov Te cavdadioKoy 390 
Kal TO paxos, Kagedpes WOT 
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kat yap mapaBAepas Tt peipaxioKns 

vov 8n Kateidov, Kai par’ eumpoowron, 395 
CupTatoTpias xtTwviov 


times speak of themselves, as if denizens of the upper world, and 
sometimes as if inhabitants of the lower world, will surprise no one 
acquainted with the genius of the old Comedy. For a different inter- 
pretation of the passage given by Welcker, see that learned writer. 

388. cupmporéurev, to accompany as an escort. Cf. infr. 144. 
Herodot. IX. 1. xat cupmpocrepé re Oapnf 5 Anpiocaios Repféa Gev- 
yorvra. Xen. Cyr. I. 6.1. ILI, 3.4. VIII. 4. 27. 

389. ov yap xarecyiow (ScHOL. bia oe xatecxiobn) Tov cardaricxoy, 
propter te laceratus est calceus. Cf. Dem. c. Mid. 540, 2. Ib. emi 
yor, for purposes of mirth. Cf. Viger. p.622. Plut. Symp. II. 3. 
spobddeper ris eri yedore. 

390. xan’ edredeig—and for purposes of economy, (Herod. II. 92. 
Thucyd. Il. 40. VIII. 1.) ‘ The superstitious respect,” says M. de 
St. Croix, (I. 288.) which the Eleusinian mysteries inspired, obliged 
the initiated always to wear the robe in which they had been ad- 
mitted, till it fell to pieces. Others consecrated this robe te Ceres 
and Proserpine, or made swaddling-clothes of it for their children.” 
The learned writer's observation, not very consistent with itself, is, 
I should imagine, very much at variance with the actual fact. That 
many would wear this sacred robe till it fell into shreds and frag- 
ments, is natural enough ; and it is at this economical, as well as 
reverential practice, and not, as Thiersch supposes, at the thrifty ex- 
penses of the choregus in the appointments of the drama, that the 
laugh in the text appears to be directed. (See our Introductory 
Matter.) What use the younger part of the female Mysts made of 
this sacred custom, will be seen presently. 

391. paxos. Theoc. XXVII. 58. rapwexovoy moincas éuoy pdxos: 
elu) 3¢ yuped. TH. 

394. mapaBdéWas rt, having looked a little aside. Vesp. 497. ha- 
xavérahkss mapaBdéyacd dno: Oarepy. 

395. evmpécwwos. Pax 617. Thes. 191. ov & eimpécwmos, evxds, 
n.t.r. Esch. Ch. 956. ebxpocenonoiras. Soph. Aj. 1009. défarr’ ay 
eixpéceros theds + icws. Eurip. Ph. 1356. otx eimpooaros ppoipiors 
dpyes Adyov. 

390. ovpracrplas. It appears, therefore, says Thiersch, that 
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Os emrérns ay ovK ébvae—dparopas, 

vuri de Snuaywyet 


maideus and matrons were present at the procession, who as soon 
as that part of the ceremony was concluded, retired. Cf. infr. 
419. 

397. rirOcov pox ay. papillam enitentem per fenestras tunice 
lacerate. Tu. 

399. dei ws. Thiersch compares Pl. 246. eyo 8€ rovrov rod rporou 
wos ely dei. Eurip. Hipp. 662. dei ydp oty mas eiot xdxeivat xaxai, 

400. xdywye mpds. Cf. Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 73. Eurip. Phen. 
619. 891. Helen. 110. (Xanthias and Bacchus, the first having 
thrown down his baggage, prepare to leave their place of conceal- 
ment and commence scenic operations with the Chorus.) 

401-2. BovrAgcobe .. oxaopey. Eurip. Hec. 1025. BotAec& erew- 
néowpev ; 8o also Bacch. 718. bedere Onpagapeda ; 

402. ‘Apxédnpov. With the name of this person, the reader has 
been made acquainted in the long extract from Mitford, Appendix 
(C.) Conz and Welcker (the latter in an excellent note) both 
consider the attack here made, and one that has been omitted, as 
specimens of the effusions which tovk place at the bridge of the 
Cephissus. 

403. —pdropas, said unexpectedly for dpacrhpas sc. oddvras, or 
those teeth which children commonly have by the time they are 
seven years old, and which serve for purposes of speech (fpa{ew). 
The sarcasm is directed at the foreign birth, or want of true Attic 
extraction in Archedemus, which had for seven years prevented him 
from being enrolled in some phratria. (Porro autem, cum omnes 
omnino cives Atticos, adscripticios non minus quam genuinos, in una 
aliqua tribu et curia censeri oporteret, phratorum gentiliumque col- 
legiis ii tantum recipiebantur, qui genuina stirpe Attica oriundi 
essent, quamobrem sepissime ab oratoribus phratorum indices ad- 
hibentur ad probandam evyéveay et natalium sinceritatem. Schém. 
365-) 

404. Snpaywye. soc. 18, a. nares 8¢ dnpaywynons, day pn UBpl- 

ety row Sydow €Gs pn UBpr(spevow wepropgs. 215, C. TH pev eLoveig rupay- 
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€V TOS GVW VEKPOICL, 405 
KaoTl Ta mpara THs éxei—poyxOnpias. 

AI. exotr’ av obv dpaca vev 

TlAovrav’ orrov ’vOad' oixel ; 

févw yap eopev aprins adrypevor. 

XO. pndey paxpay amredOns, 410 


vay, rais 8° evepyeciats Snuaywyav. Xen. Anab. VII. 6.4. (The term 
is one of much rarer occurrence in the Greek writings than might 
have been expected.) 

405. €v rois avw vexpoios—said as if the Athenians were no longer 
what they were in the glorious days of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
and Aristides; or, simply, in that species of humour which pre- 
vails throughout this play, in accordance with which the living are 
spoken of as the dead, and the dead as the living. 

406. ra mpara=6 mparos, the prince, the chief, the head. Herodot. 
VI. 100. Aloyivns 5 Né@wvos, coy trav Eperpicov ra mpara. IX. 78. 
Adurov 5 Ivédw, Alywnréoy ra mpera. Eurip. Med. 913. olpa: yap 
ipas ryode yns Kopwhias | ra rpar’ goecba, Orest. 1244. Muenpides & 
gira, | ra mpdra xard LeAacyindy eos ’Apyciov. Bacch. 274. dvo yap, 
& veavia, | ra mpar’ ev dvOpemosoe’ Anpyrnp bed ... | 5 8 FAOev em) rav- 
rimadov, 6 ZepeAns ydvos, x.t.A. See further, Blomf. Gloss. in Pers. 
p- 101. 

Ib. ris poxOnplas, the scoundrelry=rév poxOnpay, the scoundrels, 
éxei, in the world above. Said wap’ trovnay for ris dnpayeyilas. 

Ib. Our parabasis, if parabasis it is to be, here ceases, and the 

Choral] troop, turning their backs upon the audience, proceed to 
take their station near the Thymelé; Bacchus and Xanthias ap- 
pear from their retiring place, wherever that may have been, and a 
dialogue commences between the former and the leader of the 
troop. 
408. dpafew Wrovrova, drov .. olxet. To illustrations of this for- 
mula, given in former plays, add Eccl. 1125. ¢pdcaré por rév deond- 
my, Snov ori. Plat. Gorg. 503, b. ri ody) nat duol avrdy eppacas ris 
dors; Esch. Sept. c. Th. 628. rav €B8opov 31 rod’ cf’ EBddpas wv- 
Xars | Adfw .... wédes | ofas y’ dparac eal xarevxerat rvxas. Soph. Ced. 
T. 926. pddcora 8 avrév ebrat’, et xariof drov. Elect. 1101. Atytaboy, 
évF gancev, lorop® mddat. Phil. 573. adda révde por mperov ppagoy, ris 
éoriy, Eur. Rhes.613. Hec. 972. 

410, pndey pro py. Elmsley’s Eurip. Med. 152. pnder ride Aiccov. 
Androm. 88. pdev rotr’ dvecdlons dpol. 

Ib. paxpdy ara6ys. Av. 1184. xdov’ ob paxpay Graber. Soph. CEd. 
T. 998. 9 KépiwOos €£ cued paxpdy arpxeir’. Eurip. Ph. g20. od paxpay 
dreort. Cycl. 12. ds d8nOeins paxpay. Iph. A: 664. paxpdy y’ draipers ; 
The ellipse is completed in Arist. Pax. 825. 'paxpay dddv dieAnAvOos. 
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pind adits eravepn pe, 

QA tof ex’ avrny Thy Oupay adcypévos. 

AI. aipot ay adbOts, & Trai. 

SA. rourt Ti Hy To Tpaypa 

arn’ 7 “ Aws Kopw6os” év rois otpopacw ; 415 
XO. yxwpeire 

viv ipov ava KuKAoy beds, avOopopov av’ addcos 
wailovres ols petovoia OeodrAois éopris. 

AI. é€yw S€ cvv raiow Kopas eis kal yovativ, 


411. éwavéperOa, to ask again. Lysist. 512. Ausch. Pers. 965. 

412. Arist. Plut. 962. AN’ iof én’ abras ras Oupas advypérn. Eurip. 
Alcest. 1081. ratr’ Zyovo’ *AAxnorsds | popdis perp’ toh. 

413. atpoe ay, take up, sc. ra orpwpara, which Xanthias had 
thrown down. Cf. sup. 400. 

415. ‘* Ads Kopw6os.” A proverbial expression. implying any 
‘* damnable iteration ;”" that ‘‘ iteration” being to Xanthias, in the 
present instance, the perpetual command of his master “ to take 
up” those orpapara, which he is perpetually throwing down. The 
origin of the proverb appears to have been as follows. The people: 
of Meyara having revolted from the Corinthians, (of whom they 
were a colony,) the latter sent ambassadors to reproach the Mega- 
rians with their apostasy. In the course of these reproaches the 
name of Corinthus, son of Jupiter, and founder of Corinth, was 
perpetually introduced—“ And what will ‘Jove’s Corinthus’ say 
to this?” ‘‘ How will ‘ Jove’s Corinthus’ put up with such insolence 
and ingratitude as this?” Wearied at last with this perpetual re- 
petition of ‘« Jove’s Corinthus,” the Megarians began to cast stones 
and other missiles at the ambassadors. War in consequence 
ensued ; and in a subsequent conflict the people of Megara proving 
the victors, they took care, as they pursued their fleeing enemy, to 
admonish one another ‘ not to let Jove’s Corinthus go unscathed.” 
Further allusions to this proverbial expression are found in Pin- 
dar’s Nem. VII. Eccles. 828. See also Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd. 
§. 50. Miiller’s Dorians, I. 100. 3. 

416-17. xopety dva xixdov for els xuxdov, to perform a circular 
dance. Spanheim quotes in illustration Arist. Thes. 954. dppa, 
Xepes Kova wooly, dy’ és KuKArov, xeipt ocuvarre xeipa. Ib. dv’ drcos. 
Cf. sup. 316. 

418. ois perovaia, to whom there is a participation in, i.e. who are 
participants tn. 

Ib. Geodirots. AEsch. Eum. 831. xopas peracyxeiw rode Oeodude- 
ordrns. Soph. Inc. Trag. LXXXII. 8. vapa deogureoraroy. 
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e | 4 ~ 4 e oN wv 
ob mravyvyifovow Gea, heyyos ipov ower. 420 
XO. xwpapev és roAuppodous 
Acipovas avOeuwdecs, 
TOV NLETEPOY TPOTrOY, 
Tov KaAALyopwraror, 

, & sd 

maiCovres, Ov oABLat : 425 
Moipa Evvayovow. 


420. mavvvxi{ew, to perform a night-festival. The night-festival 
here alluded to is that which terminated the sixth and great day 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. The ceremonies and explanations 
which then took place, have been explained, partly in the Intro- 
ductory Matter, partly in the Appendix. 

Ib. 6g, sc. Cereri. Brunck’s reading, od ravvvyifovor Beal, de- 
stroys the whole force of the meaning. 

Ib. geyyos, a torch. 

421. moduppddous. Thiersch, considering this epithet as implied 
in the subsequent adjective dvOcpedes, substitutes roAuppdéous, (MS. 
woduppddous cum Schol. roAdvnxous, BENT.) and translates, Let us go 
into the flowery meadows, which resound with the loud concert of those 
dancing and singing. In illustration he quotes Asch. S. c. Theb. 7. 
tpvoil in’ doréy Ppoipiots modvppobuis. 271. mply rayuppoburs Adyous 
ixéo Oat. 

422. avOepeddns. Asch. Prom. V. 463. ofr’ dyOepwdous fpos. Eu- 
rip. Bacch. 462. rdv avOepedn Tyddov, 

423. Tov npeérepey rpémov, sub. xara. Cf. infr. 431. evoeBq rporov. 

Ib. ray xaddsxop. quocum pulchra choree conjuncte esse solent. Ta. 
The word is of frequent occurrence in the writings of Euripides. 
Heracl. 360. xaddtxdposs "APavas. See also Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 285. 

425-6. ‘ Quam (choream) felici fato instituimus.”’ Dinp. 
** Quam choream beate Parce jungunt.” Tr. The word ourdyey 
seems here rather to refer to time, than to any other circumstance. 
‘** As the conception of the Fata and Parce, in ancient religion 
particularly, referred to the temporal limits of life, it is to be re- 
garded as a just consequence of this opinion, when later writers 
make them rulers of time. The Parce count the years, appoint a 
certain period of time and complete it, appoint the last day and 
observe it; they weigh time, drive the years and centuries on: it 
depends on then to give back the single days, but they never do 
so.” Dublin Review No. VII. Art. 2. Has the learned writer 
among his very numerous references included the fullowing from 
Virgil ? 

Ergo aderat promissa dies, et tempora Parce 
Debita complérant. fEn. [X. 107. 


Ib. Motpa. For references to these divinities in the Tragic 
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povots yap nyuiv WALos 
Kai déyyos iAapor éoriy, 
Goat pepunpel’ ev- 
oeBy Te Sinyopev 430 
Tporoy tept Tovs Lévous 
Kai Tous idiadras. 
AI. aye dy riva rporov tHy Ovpay Koo ; Tiva ; 
mwas evOad dpa Korrovow ouvmiywpiot ; 
A. ov pun Suarpipes, aAAa yevoe THS Bupas, 435 


writings, see Acschyl]. Prom. Vinct. 525. 924. Choeph. 300. Eum. 
165. 694. 919. Ag. 994. 1514. Eurip. Alcest. 12. 33. Iph.T. 207. 
Pel. fr. 2. Arist. Thes. 700. 

427-8. To descriptions given above of the supposed felicity of 
the initiated, let us here add that given in the Pseudo-Plato’s Axio- 
chus : écos pew ovv ev r@ (av Baipwv ayabds emérvevoe, els rdv Trav eb. 
aeBev xSpov olxi{ovra, évba adpOovor: pév apat mayxdprov yovns Bpvover, 
myyait 8€ vddrwy xaBapav péovo:, mayroio: 8€ Acpaves dyvOeos mrocxiross 
capfopevor, StarptBai 8€ ditooddwy nal Oéarpa mromtaey Kal KuKAL08 xopol 
Kal povoixd axovepata, cuumdoid te evpedr Kal elAarivat abroyopryyrot, 
kat axnparos aAvtia xat n8eia diatra’ obre yap xetya opodpdy obre OdAros 
€yyiyverat, ddd’ eSxparos dnp xeirat amadais nAlov axriow dvaxipydpevos. 
évravéa rois pepunuevois eori tis mpoedpia’ Kai Tas Soious ayoreias Kaxeioe 
ouvredover. T. IX. 194. (Priestl. Ed.) 

429. pepunue. For further examples of this verb, see Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus, I. 17. 19. 26. 28-9. 

429-431. evoeBiy rpdroy, 1. e. Kar’ evoeBn tpérov. 

430. Siayew sc. Bioroy (Aésch. Pers. 717. Soph. C&d. Col. 1619. 
Eurip. Med. 1033. 1352. Alc. 961. Ph. 1537.) Bioroy omitted. 
Plat. Euthyp. 3,d. ev rp Sixacrnpip 8iayayety. (where Stalbaum re- 
fers to Bos de Ellips. p. 59. Villoison ad Long. p. 209.) Dem. 143, 
18. rd 3° ev novyia didyew, nal... mavra érépous cava: AaBeiv, Oavpacriy 
evdatpoviay Exev olevbe. 794, 19. dtayev ev evdaspovig cai xpnory 86£n. 

431. mept rots gévous. Eurip. Alcest. 1166. nal, dixatos dy, | roXat- 
nov, “Adpnr’, evoéBes rept Eévovs. Belleroph. fr. 29. foG eis Oeovs pev 
evoeBis, or foG, dei | Eévors +” ernpxes, ovd’ Exapves eis Gidovs. Fr. 
Inc. 50. as oxads aynp kai £évorow atevos. Cf. sup. 140. 

432. ldarac=modira, (cf. Plat. 1 Leg. 628, d. 636, e. 645, b.) 
natives of Athens, as opposed to évo:, or foreigners. Dem. c. Mid. 

38, 18. 
: 433. xérrew riv Bipav. To instances given in former plays, add 
Dem. 1156, 18. Andoc. 6, 29. Lys. fr. 45, 4. (Bacchus and Xan- 
thias have arrived at the palace-gates of Pluto.) 

435. ov pi drarpipes, will you not not delay ?=py didrpiBe, or 
py diarpiyns, do not delay. Cf. sup. 194. 
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na ‘Hpaxdéa 7d oynpa Kal To An €xaw ; 
AI. wai, wat. AI. ris obros; AI. ‘HpaxdAns o xap- 


TEpOs. 


Ib. yeverba, properly, ° to taste; here, to make trial of. Eurip. 
Hippol. 659. rs ons 8€ rédpuns elvopar yeyeupevos. Herc. F. 1353. 
arap rover 87 pupiov eyevoaunv. Soph. Trach. 1103. ddAdov re 2dx6wr 
pupiev éyevodynv. Antig. 1005. cumupwy éyeyspny. Pind. Nem. VI. 
40. of re mdvwy eyevoavro. Plaut. Mostell. gustare ejus sermonem 
volo. 

436. xa& ‘Hpaxdéa, Hercules-fashion, infr. 461. To examples of 
idioms given in former plays, add Atsch. S. c. T. 421. 6 xdpmos 3° ob 
nar’ dyOpwrov gpovei. Soph. Aj. 761. dvOpemov hiorw | Bracroy.. pi 
car’ dvOpwmov dpovei. Eurip. Iph. A. 933. xar’ dvdpa veaviav. 

Ib. rd oxjpa xai rd Anya, the dress and mind (bold disposition). 
The jingle of words has in some degree been caught in Thiersch’s 
German version : Und hab’ vom Herakles wie Gestalt, so auch Gehalt. 

Ib. oynpa, dress, form. Soph. Phil. 223. oxjpa pév yap ‘EAAddos 
orodns imdpxe. Eurip. Bacch. 830. sxjpa rov xéopov. 

Ib. Ajpa. To examples of this word given in former plays, adi 
Soph. C&d. Col. 960. d Anjp’ dvadés, rod abvBpifew Soxeis: 877. Srov 
Anp xeow adixov, fev’, ef rade Soxeis redec ; 

437. tis otros; (AZacus speaks from within.) With the answer 
of Bacchus, compare that given in Eurip. Peirithous fr. 5. 

Tb. The palace-gate opens, and a new specimen of the lower 
world presents itself in the person of Zacus, the well-known coad- 
jutor of Minos and Rhadamanthus, but here represented as the 
doorkeeper and lacquey of Pluto. That the judicial functions of 
facus have not altogether ceased, a future scene will shew; but 
our attention, in the present instance, must be confined to his lan- 
guage, the cause of which, as well as the character of A/acus gene- 
rally, have not, as far as I am aware, been seen or appreciated 
by the commentators and translators. If we wanted to know how 
deep a commotion had been excited in the lower world by the 
arrival of Euripides and Zschylus among them, the language put 
into the mouth of A£acus would be an indication of it; almost 
every word which he utters being derived from the works of one or 


oO In this sense the word occurs in what St. Croix considers as the pass-tord 
by which the initiated were distinguished, either by the officiating priest, or by one 
another. It was asked, “ Such an one, the son of such an one, have you tasted of 
any nutriment (uh olrov éyetaw) ? Are you in a state of impurity?” To this it 
was replied, “ I have fasted, and drunk the miz‘d-drink (xuxeeva); I have taken 
Svom the cista, and having tasted, have transferred it to the calathus ; and again 
JSrom the calathus to the cista.” St. Croix, 1. 303. 346. M. de Sacy adds, that 
among the Druses, for similar purposes of se Hr it is asked, Séme-t-on 
dans votre pays la graine du myrobolan? To which the pass-word is, Elle est 
semée dans le coeur des fideles. But see on this matter Lobeck’s Aglaophamus I. 
23, 57- 182, 3. 190. 
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AI. & BdeAupée xavaioyuvre kai roAunpe ov 

Kal ape Koi Tappuape Kal puaporare, 

és Tov Kuv' nav éfeAacas tov KépBepov 440 
anjias ayxwv Kamodpas @xov AaBov, 


other of those two writers. Nor is he conversant only with the 
poetry of AUschylus and Euripides. He is evidently the gossip of 
their gossips (infr. 755.)—in other words, is the obvious prototype 
of that character, with which succeeding dramatists have since so 
much amused us—viz. the enthusiast, to whom the stage and green- 
room tittle-tattle form the all in all of human life. To say that 
the big words put into the mouth of Acacus were made more ridi- 
culous by proceeding from a thin, shadowy, unsubstantial person, 
will be perhaps to subject us, like many preceding remarks, to the 
lady’s taunt in Thevcritus : ; 


These men know every thing, 
E’en to the moment when imperial Jove 
Beds with his royal spouse. 


438. B&8edupds, abominable. The nearest approach to the word in 
Tragic Greek, occurs in Atsch. Eum. 52. és 1d wav BdeduKrpowa. 
(acus speaks, having opened the door.) 

Ib. avaicxuvros. Eurip. Iph. A. 329. od« avarxuvrou réde; 327. 
avacxuvrou dperds. Cycl. 416. ris dvacyxivrou Bopas. 

Ib. roAunpés. Eurip. Suppl. 315. ddiw«oupevors rodunpdy elvar. (The 
epithets in this and the following verse seem to have been favour- 
ites with the gate-keepers both of heaven and hell: for precisely 
the same are applied by Mercury to Trygeus, when he knocks at 
the palace of Jupiter. See Pax 182-3.) 

439. papa. Soph. An. 746. & ptapdv fOos. Eurip. Cycl. 676. 
6 févos ... 5 puapés. Sis. fr. II]. 2. xaipw ... rdv prapdv éforwdcra. 

Ib. wappiapos: formed after such Tragic compounds as sappd- 
Taos, mdpaxos, mdappsxtos (Aschyl.) mappnens, mappnrwp, mappopos 
(Soph.) rapwoixikos, tapgpayos, maypays (Eurip.). Translate: puape 
xai wazpiape, O thou polluted both in parts and whole. psaporare, O 
thou polluted to the superlative degree ! 

441. amggas ab draiccey, to spring, to shoot away. Soph. Tr. 190. 
rod ¢ym xdvwv dxjta. Ib. dyywr, noosing him, tying him by the 
throat. 

Ib. dwo8pas (P drodidpdoxeay) dyov, got clean off. Cf. infr. 531. 6 
& gyer’ dédéas. Plat. Theet. 203, d. 6 wadds Adyos dwodedpaxds olyy- 
vera. Esch. Eum. 117. dvap 8° ofxeras hevyov mpédow. Soph. Ph. 
273. Aurdvres Sxovro. Eurip. Tr. 399. otxera: Gavov. Hip. 882. ddd- 
Hevos olyopat. 


P Plat. Phsedon. 62, b. 5 pdv ody dv dwopphrois Acyduevos repl abtay Adyos, os 
& rit ppoupg dopdy of bxOpwwot, wal ob Sei 3h davrdp dx tabrys Abew, ob8’ dxo- 


Sdpdoxety. 


H 
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oy eyo ‘pudarrov, adda vov exer péros" 

Tota Lruvyos we weAavoxapdios TréTpa 

"Axepovrus Te oKxorredos aiparoorayns 

dpoupovat, Kewxurod re repidpopor Kuves, 445 


Ib. Aa8e», nearly redundant, as in the three Tragic writers. 
For examples, see more particularly the Heraclide of Euripides. 

442. fxec péoos. This term of the palestra has been explained 
by us in former plays. The expression exhibits a combatant com- 
pletely in the power of his adversary; as A®acus, by a tragic dis- 
play of monsters and places, proceeds to shew the pseudo- Hercules 
that HE is now completely in his power. 

443. pedavoxdpdws mérpa. The scholiast says that the metaphor 
is derived from men of wild and savage character, who, on ac- 
count of their innate ferocity, are termed black-hearted. The word 
is not, I believe, to be found in either of the three Tragedians, nor 
is the word =rvé, at least in the sense here meant. 

444. Ayepdéyrios. Eurip. Alcest. 455. Aduvay ’Ayepurriay. (where 
see Monk). Herc. F. 772. Aspeva Aewdyw ye rdv "Axepdyreoy. 

Ib. oxdredos. Asch. Prom. V.145. Eurip. Herc. F.642. Ion 
284. 726. Non. Dionys. II. 29. alypdlov cxromédorrw, drecxiprncev 
"Odvpr@. 73. Kat oxdmedos pirrrovro. 

Ib. aiparocray)s (ord{w), blood-distilling. Asch. Eum. 343. aipa- 
rootayes afiduroov vos. Ag. 1280. ddvov Sopuos mvéovew aiparoorayy. 
S. c. T. 836. alparocrayeis vexpovs. Eurip. Suppl. 822. odpaf aiparo- 
orayyn. Id. Theseus fr. 1. aluoorayei. On Atschylean compounds 
of this form, see infr. 788. 805.) 

445. Ppoupei», guard and keep you tn. Frequent in Euripides and 
Sophocles ; less frequent in A¢schylus. 

Tb. Koxvrov. Cocytus, river in hell. A&sch. Ag. 1130. dudi Koxv- 
rév re xdxepovoious dy6ovs. S. c. Theb. 687. xipa Kexvrod. Eurip. 
Alc. 470. ée Kexvroio pedOpov. Od. X. 513. evOa pew eis "Axépovra 
TlupuphdeyéOav re péovor, | Kaxurds @, ds 31) Ervyds vsaros dorly drop- 
pag. Non. Dionys. XLIV. 262. Kexvrov 8¢ péebpov dpvero nal Brvyds 


Ib. wepidpopos, round-running, encompassing circularly. This ex- 
pressive epithet will be better understood, when we come to our 
analysis of that great A’schylean Trilogy (infr. 1089.), which as the 
author of the present drama had it for ever in his thoughts, so it 
becomes his editor on every occasion and in every form to bring it 
as much as possible before his readers’ eyes. For verbal illustra- 
tions of the term, see A&sch. Suppl. 344. Sept. c. Th. 491. Eurip. 
El. 461. Cresph. fr. 2. 

Ib. xuves, i.e. the Furies. And what title more appropriate? 


a Esch. Agam. 1535. ccdwopoy wépOuevy dx dev: where Schutz observes, ‘‘ De- 
scriptio Acherontis, habita simul nominis ratione, quod significare voluit i. q. 6 
Te Byea péov.” See further Blomf. Gloss. in Agam. 
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"Exidva O éxaroyxéepados, 7 Ta oTAayyva cov 
Suaorapager, mAEupOVvwY tT avOanverau 


How do they exhibit themselves in that Trilogy to which we have 
just adverted? Scarcely bas the blow been struck, which stains the 
hand of Orestes with a mother’s blood, than up rise these frightful 
beings (Choeph. 1035—1050.)—the tongue hung out at length, as if 
to lap his " blood—the tusks displayed, as if for the avenging bite, 
and the corner of the eyes distilling blood instead of the rheum (Eum. 
54.) which belongs to the canine race. Away like a roe (rraé), flees 
the wretched murderer (Eum. 315.), and straight upon the track and 
scent of their prey follow the accursed pack. Over sea and over 
land the flight and pursuit are continued: there is neither rest 
nor pause; or if a moment’s slumber does come over these wearied 
hounds, they give tongue even in their sleep (Eum. 125.), and 
shew that their sleeping as well as ‘waking thoughts are those of 
the chase. But we must turn from these general reflexions to the 
useful but less pleasing task of verbal illustration. Acsch. Eum. 
237. Terpavparicpevoy yap as Kav veBpdy | mpds alua cal oradaypor éx- 
pacrevopev. Choeph. git. pvdaga: pnrpds éyxorous xivas. 1041. oa- 
pas yap aide pntpds fyxora: xkvves. Soph. Elect. 1388. perddpoyor candy 
wavoupynparey | dpvucros xuves. Eurip. Electr. 1349. xdvas rdod’ iro- 
devyoy. Compare the account which the wretched Io gives of the 
spectral Argus, by whom she is pursued. Prom. Vinct. 583, aq. 
xpiet Tis ad pe ray rddaway oiorpos’ | ef8aAov “Apyou yryevois | ... 5 de 
mopeveras dddtov Sup’ Exwv, | dy ode xarOdvovra yaia xevOer | GAAd pe 
ray rddavay | &£ cvépwy repay | xupyyeret, tAavG Te vaoTLY. 

$46. %x:dva, viper. Twice in the Choephore is this term applied 
by Orestes to his cruel and adulterous mother. In his invocation 
to Jupiter, 241. (800 3€ yévvay etm derod marpds, | Gavdvros ev wexraior 
xat owepdpacr | dems ¢xidvys. And then in the hour of incipient 
madness, where he declares her very touch, and not her déte, to be 
the cause of putrefaction. 981. pipawda y ele exedy’ ev, | onwew 
Oryodoay dor, ov dedrypevoy, (where for construction and sense, see 
Klausen.) For other examples of the word, see Atsch. Suppl. 873. 
Soph. Trach. 1101. Phil. 267. Eurip. Alcest. 321. Phoen. 1151. 

Ib. éxaroyxépados. Eurip. Herc. F. 1191. éxaroyxepddov Badais 
vdpas. The word c#)\dxvor occurs in all the three Tragic writers. 

447. Suaomapage. Asch. Pers. 199. 7 8 éodpaddale, nai yepoiv evry 
digpou | diacrapaoce. Eurip. Bacch. 1218. dcacwapacréy copa. 

Ib. wActpov. Atsch. Ch. 629. ro 8" ayy: mrevpdven sibos | dvavraiay 
dfumevxes ourg | dia) diens. 

Ib. avOdrrecOau. Aesch. Pers. 709. GAN’ eet Seos wadasdy col dpe- 
vov avOiorara: (dvOarrerat, suggested by Wakefield and Blomfield, 
receives confirmation from the present passage, the language of 
fEacus being almost exclusively derived from the plays of A’schylus 


t Cf. infr. 451. Eum. 106. and elsewhere. 
§ Cf. Eur 142. 223. 237. 295. See also 106. 112. £27. 
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“ Taprnoia pupawa’’ re vedpw dé cov 
auroiolw évTépotw Nnparopever 
Stacrracovra: Topyoves TOpacra, +450 


and Euripides.) Soph. Trach. 780. orapaypos avrov mevpsvev avOn- 
aro. Eurip. Med. 54. dpevav avOanrrerat. 1357. xapdias. 

448. ‘ Taprncia pipawa.” Quoted from the Theseus of Euri- 
pides, fr. 2. 

Ib. Taprncia. Dobree refers to Herodot. [V.192. eioi 8€ «ai 
yada ev rH aAdip yerdpeva, Tot Taprnooije: dpodrara. Bergler 
and Thiersch agree in seeing in this epithet an allusion to the word 
Tartarus. ‘‘ Tartesiam murenam accipio magnam, sicut Tartesia 
felis dicitur. v. Erasm. Adag. 1, 2, 70.” Hotib. 

Ib. pipawa, properly, a lamprey (see Blomf. Gloss. in Choeph. 
p- 194.) ; here, the murena, born of a supposed intercourse between 
the Jamprey and the viper, and whose bite was believed to be 
mortal. In a former note (446.) we have seen the echidna and 
the murena coupled together. The following descriptions will help 
to correct an opinion of Thiersch, that the murena is here intro- 
duced as a /udicrous contrast to the other m nsters mentioned. 


Mupaivns 8° éemayXov, émet poyepovs aAijas 

modAanis exBpvgaca xarempnuitey éraxrpey 

els dha Gu(nbevras, éxerrlov é£avadica’ 

el érupov xeivny ye ovv ovduBdors exieros 

Odpyuvcbat, mpodirovcay adds vdpor, Hreiposouy. 
Nicander ap. Athen. VII. 312, d. 


perepxopern 8€ kat avrn 
oiorpoparis pupawva Spaxowreins wéOoy evyis, 
wovromépay éppite Oenpayor doOpa Spaxdvray. 
Non. Dionys. I.282. 

Ib. veppo, kidneys. This word occurs again, infr. 1243. and only 
once more in Aristoph. (Lysist. 961.) : it is not found at all in the 
Tragic remains. 

449. avroiow evrépoow, together with the entrails. To illustra- 
tions of this formula given sup. 218., also in Vesp. 119. Eq. 3. add 
from the Tragedians, A’sch. Prom. Vinct. 1082. xOdva 3 ex mvOpe- 
vow | atrais pias mvedpa xpadalvor. Soph. Aj. 25. ¢pOapyevas yap dp- 
riws eipioxopev | delas drdoas, cal xarnvapiopevas | éx xeipds avrois trop- 
vleov émoraras. Eurip. Orest. 1528. res ‘EXAdd avrois Spugi sredv- 
pnvaro. Bacch. 1131. épepe 8 9 pew ddrevny, | 4 8" txvos abrais apBvadars. 
Add Herc. F. 1309. Medea 165. Troad. 993. Cycl. 704. infr. 
524. ® 

Ib. évrepa. Adsch. Ag. 1192. ody éevrépas re omddyxva. 

Ib. aiparoty. Atsch. Ag. 1646. pndev alpardpeba. Eurip. Bacch. 
1133. jparapern xeipas. Ph. 1165. xparas alparovpevos. Androm. 260. 
So also cadatyarovy, frequent in Eurip. Phon. 1177. 1386. ere. 
F. 233. 255. Hel. 1619. 

450. dcaoway (oway). Eurip. Hec. 1107. iva dkcagmdocwpa ... xpda. 
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Bac. 339. 8» oxvAaxes Steomagavro. Esch. S. c. Th. 1037. rovrov 8¢ 
adpxas ovdé Kokoydoropes | AVKOL odcovrat. 

Ib. T'épyoves. In the Orestean Trilogy, Gorgons and Furies are 
nearly synonymous terms. (Ch. 1035. Eumen. 48-so.) And in a 
play, like the present, drawing so very much of its tone and 
colour from that Trilogy, were there none ‘‘ in Gorgon-terrors 
clad,” to recall the leading feature of that great production? We 
are not perbaps at liberty, as there, to substitute Furies for Gorgons, 
nor can we call them up by one, by two, by three, till their grow- 
ing numbers scare the phrensied Bacchus, (Ch. 1044. Eum. 46.57. 
384-6. 555. 681. 984.) but, even as Gorgons, we can muster quite 
sufficient to fright the little wine-god’s wits from their propriety. 

Ib. T:@pdowa. The epithet appears to be derived from the Attic 
deme Tiépas, (the female members of which seem to have been in 
no good repute), not without allusion to the word 6pdccev=rapdo- 
cay. TH. 

451. This verse has all the appearance of being borrowed from 
some play of /£schylus or Euripides now lost: we can only illus- 
trate its component parts. 

Ib. eq’ as, for the purpose of fetching whom. Cf. sup. 104. And 
when do these threatened Gorgons make their appearance? A®acus 
subsequently returns to the stage with three attendants, as fright- 
ful no doubt in appearance as they were formidable in name (infr. 
579.). Are these the promised monsters? Their number would 
intimate as much; but would their sex admit of such a compro- 
mise ? There then remain for consideration Plathané, and her com- 
panion. (infr. 513.) That these two ladies come upon the stage 
with some knowledge as to whom they shall find there, the text 
seems not obscurely to intimate ; and from whom could this know- 
ledge have come but from Atacus? Upon these therefore we ven- 
ture to fix as the threatened visitants; leaving the reader, when 
they do appear, to invest them with such insignia, as, according to 
ancient vases and paintings, belonged to the Gorgon-forms ;—the 
bare fang, protruded tongue, serpent-locks, &c. ‘lwo purposes were 
thus served: the good ladies of Tithras were admonished to be less 
liberal of angry looks and foul words than was their usual wont ; 
and the scared Bacchus is poetically punished for the perfidious 
conduct, which the bare mention of Proserpine’s pretty fluting and 
dancing-women had occasioned on bis part. But, it may be asked, 
is not the subsequent appearance of AZacus’s myrmidons rendered 
less effective by this proceeding ? I answer, no: the poet was at 
liberty to give them an equally frightful appearance, and then 
again there is this essential distinction: the “thundering voice 
and threatening mien” of our Gorgon landladies are but voice and 
mien after all: the myrmidons of acus come armed with cord 
and lash, and are the aids, if not the agents, in inflicting some- 
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A. obros, ri déSpaxas ; AI. [é€yxéxoda" Kare Geov. 


thing more than mere looks and sounds on the suffering Bacchus. 
But more than enough, it may be thought, of this trifling. 

Ib. 8popaiov. Soph. Tr. 929. ¢ym Spopala Bao’, dcovnep éabevov. 
Eurip. Or. 45. Sepvioy dwo m8 Spopaios. Bacch. 136. éx Oidowy 
dpopaioy. 

Ib. dppav. A word of frequent occurrence in the three Trage- 
dians. The following example from Eurip. (Hip. 829.) comes 
something near the passage in the text: mndnp’ és ddov xpasrvdy opun- 
gaca. Arist. Thesm. 659. xovqoy éfoppay wéda. 

Ib. wovs. Eurip. El. 112. cvvrewe odds dpudv. Hec. 216. épxeras 
gmovd; odds. (Aacus here quits the stage.) 

452. éyxéxoda (eyxé{o, Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 194. 1.). Translate: 
the libation has been made : xdde Gedy, invoke the god. (ScHou. éredav 
yap onov8orojcwvras, ws éxxéxurat, Aéyerat, ‘* xader Gedy.” mpds & efei- 
Nexra: els rovro.) Was the author treading upon still more deli- 
cate ground than the Scholiast has imagined? and is there any re- 
ference here to those ovovdai protnpsodes of the Eleusinian rites, to 
which Aristides refers (in Eleusiniis, p. 258. Jebb.)? As the ac- 
count will add at all events to our knowledge of the Eleusinian 
ceremonies, I here venture to give some information respecting it. 
How the first six days of those holy rites were occupied, bas 
been more or less the subject of preceding observations. Three 
days yet remained to complete the festival. The seventh was 
spent in the return of the procession from Eleusis to Athens, and 
the enactment of those scenes which took place at the bridge Ce- 
phissus. With the object of the eighth day, called Epidauria, (St. 
Croix, I. 334.) we shall not trouble ourselves. The ninth day, 
called Plemochoé, is somewhat more to our present purpose. This 
day derived its name from an earthen dish, so called, having a flat 
bottom. Two vessels of this kind were filled on this day with 
water. From the one a libation was made towards the East, from 
the other a libation towards the West, a certain mysterious invo- 
cation being made at the same time, but of what precise nature it 
is now impossible to ascertain with any ‘certainty. Creuzer’s 
Dion. I. 157. 212. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 183. 


* Meursius collects from Proclus, that the invocation consisted in uttering the 
words vit, roxvie, the speaker who uttered them looking first, as Proclus adds, to 
the heaven and then tu the earth, which were considered as the father and mother 
of all things. (St. Croix, I. 335. Creuz. IV. 532.) To say nothing of the mean- 
ing here attached to these words, the words themselves bear strong marks of for- 

» and Proclus himself belonged to that later school of philosuphy, which scru- 
Sled little at interpolation or forgery, where the interests of Paganism were to be 
served at the expense of those of Christianity. But supposing Proclus to be cor- 
rect, it by no means follows, that the invocation here given was the same as that 
alluded to by i oper even taking it for granted that he alludes to the 
M ies at all. The formule of those mysteries were the monopoly of a few 
priests, who added or subtracted from them as suited the times ; and when Chris- 
tianity was to be opposed, they had as much or more interest in adapting their 
rites to immediate circumstances, than the philosophers themselves. 
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SA. @ karayéAaoT’, ovKovy avacTnoe TAaXU 

mplv Twa oa ideiy adAcTpiov; AI. GAA’) wpaxid. 

aX’ ola Tpos THY Kapdiay pou oToyylay. 455 

=A. idov AaBe. AI. rpocOov. FA. wrod ’otrw; oO 
xpvaoi Geoi, 

evrav? exes thy kapdiav; Al. deicaca yap 

és THY KaTw pou KolAlay Kabeiprucey. 

mA. @ SetAorare Oeav ov xavOporwv. AI. eyo; 

av © ovk édewas Tov Wodov Trav pnuaroy 460 

Kai Tas ameihas; BA. ov pa Al ovd éppovrica. 

AI. iO: vuv, eredn Anparias Kavdpeios el, 


454. @paxayv, to faint. Meeris: apaxav Arrinas, ANewrowuyxeiv ‘EA- 
Anucws. Cf. Pac. 700. ‘Epp. ri 8ai; Kparivos 6 codis éorw; Tpvy. 
améOaver, 66 oi Adxwves évéBadov. ‘Epp. ri mabav; Tpvy. 8 rt; dpa- 
Kiacas. 

456. xpvoot Geoi. Thiersch, who thinks that nothing further is to 
be looked for in this epithet than a reference to that opinion, which 
considered every thing among the gods as golden, illustrates by the 
xpvoy "Adpodirn of Homer (Il. IIT. 64.), and the “Epws xpuvooxspas. of 
Eurip. (Iph. A. 548.) To these might be added the xpvoéa Ovyarep 
Ass of Sophocles (CEd. T. 188.), xpvoq paxédAAn Zynvds (Ejusd. Incert. 
Tr. 87.) xpvoeoy ras Aixas dupa (Aj. Locr. fr. 11.), xptoeos Odxos 
of Apollo (Eurip. Ion, 922.) xpvaeoorépavoy xépay, i.e. Proser- 
pine (ibid. 1099.), xpuceoBdorpuxov Ards Epvos, i. e. “Apreyss (Pheen. 
198.), xpvcodpans “Adios (Hec. 633.), xpvcoxduas "Ard\Awv (Suppl. 
985.), xpvvcocdrdadoy tyvos Mepidoy (Iph. A. 1042.), xpuooddyxou 
HadAddos (Ion g.) Arist. Thes. 318. xpuoddoyxos (HdAAas). 315. 
xpvoodupas (‘Andd\Awv). Lysist. 344. xpurorddas (HdAdas). Av.gs5o. 
xpvodOpovos (*ArdAdov), &c. 

460. ydgov. Euripides’ Ion, though bred up in the seclusion of 
a Delphic temple, had acquired some political knowledge, and we 
may easily guess at what city full of noise the following observa- 
tions are pointed : 


“Hy & els rd mparov médcos dpunbes (vydv 

(nr tis elvat, ray pév advydray Ure 

pronoduecOa: Aumpa ydp ra epeiooova. 

.  —- Saat 8E yxpnoroi, 8uvdpuevoi r’ civas cool 

aryeat, Kod owevdovew els Ta Mpaypara, 

yedar’ év avrois, pwpiay re Anyopuat, 

obxy Houxd{ov dv wédes Wodou maég. 607, 8q. 
462. Anyariay, to be courageous. Cf. sup. 436. 
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ov pev yevod "ya, TO poTadoy TouT! AaBov 

Kal THY AeovTHY, Elep ahoBoomAayxvos et’ 

éyo © éxopai cor axevodhopos év TP pepe. 465 
=A. dhepe On Taxéws air’* ov yap adda mewreov’ 

Kat BAdpov és rov ‘HpaxAeoEavbiav, 

ei SecAds Evopat Kal Kara oe TO An Exwv. 

AI. pa A’? aAX’ adnOas ov‘ Meditns paotryias. 

depe vur, eyo TA OTPOpaT aipwua radi. 470 
OE. o hirral’ ies “Hpaxdes ; Sedp’ eiochh. 

n yap Geos o ws ervbe FKovT’, evbews 

Grerrey apTous, HWE KATEPLKTOY xUTpAsS 


464. adoBdorAayxvos (onAdyxva, in tragic Greek, intima precor- 
dia=ipse animus.) Eurip. Hippol. 426. 6pacvorAayxvos. 

465. & ro pepe, vicissim. Cf. sup. 28. 

466. ov yap ddAd, for. Cf. sup. 52. 

467. Xanthias having assumed the lion’s-skin, &c. assumes with 
these a bold swaggering air. 

468. xara oé. ARsch. Agam. 342. yuvat, car’ dvdpa cdppov’ eippd- 
pos Aéyets. 898. Aéyw Kar’ dv8pa, py (xara) Oedv, oeBerw dpe. 

469. ob« MeXirns pacrcyias, sc. Zoe, you'll be the good-for-naught of 
Melit2 (i.e. Hercules) to the very life. Melité, an Attic deme, 
where Hercules was initiated in the lesser mysteries, and where he 
had a temple. See further on the subject of this Melité Miller's 
Dorians, I. 445. See also St. Croix, I. 297. 

Ib. paoreyias (uaorig,) a good-for-nothing slave, who is for ever 
receiving or deserving the whip. Lat. verbero. Arist. Eq. 1225. 
Lysist. 331. 1242. Soph. Cedal. fr. 5. paorcyiat, xéyrpoves, ddXorpto- 
dayou. 

471. A maidservant of Proserpine here enters, congratulates the 
Pseudo- Hercules on his arrival, and invites him on her mistress 
part toa banquet. It is not to be expected that for her culinary 
descriptions we shall find many illustrations in the tragic poets ; but 
the Cyclops of Euripides,—that link between the comic and the 
tragic stage,—will not leave us wholly without them. 

472. €xv6eF rovra, heard that you were come. Soph. Aj. 692. 
ray’ ay p lows wiboobe .. cecaopévoy. 

473. wéooev, chemically, to make soft in the fire, i.e. to cook, to 
seethe. (Herodot. VIII. 137. 4% 8€ yux} rot BaowWéos, airy rd orria ogu 
éxeooe. in baking, to make soft by kneading. Eccl. 843. wémava rerre- 
ra. Pax. 869. 6 wAaxovs wéewenrat. Plut. 1136. dprov ed wemeppévoy. 
1342. vaords eU meweppevos. 


Ib. épew, to seethe, the opposite of érray, to roast. Herodot. I. 
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ervous Ou’ 7 Tpeis, Bovv amnvOpaxiC’ ddor, 


mwAakovvtas @irra, KoAAaBovs. add’ eloOe. 475 
mA. kaddoT, érawva. OE. pa rov’AmoAAw ov py 
a’ €y@ 


4 , 4 
meptovvopamreNOovt , erret TOL Kal Kpéa 
, 
aveBparrey opvideia, Kai Tpaynuara 
¥ 3 , , 
edpuye, K@voy avexepavyy yAuKuTatoy. 


11g. xat xara pedea dtehov, Ta pev Atrnoe, ra b€ Enoe Tov Kpeay. 
Eur. Cycl. 404. rad’ eis A€Bnr’ epyxey AperOar peéArn. 

Ib. xarépixros=xarépeccros (xarepeixew, to break in pieces on a mill). 
caTépicra, SC. donpis, hull-fruit, such as peas and beans, cut small. 
Cf. nos in Vesp. 660. Blomf. in Pers. p. 161. 

473-4. xUrpas érvous, porridge-pots. Eccl. 840. xurpas érvous éyvoucs. 
Cf. nos in Eq. 1134. 

474. dmavOpaxi{ew (avOpaxi{ew), to roast upon the coals. Eurip. 
Cycl. 358. avOpaxias amo xvavev. 

Ib. Botv ddov. Ach. 85. maperiBes 8 jyiv Sdovus éx xpiBdvou Bois. 

475. onray, to roast. Eurip. Cycl. 403. cdpxas eforra mvp. 358. 
épOa nai Grrd. 325. wdoxoy omnrdy. 

Ib. xé\Aafos, a species of bread or cake; so named, according to 
one of the scholiasts, from its resembling the «éAAaBos, on which 
the strings of the lyre were loosened or tightened. 

476. xdd\cora (sc. efras, or xaddor’ exe. Comicus ap. Athen. 
XIV. 642. Iph. Aul. 364. as hoveis obxérs Ovyarpés ons éoe, xddAdord 
ye) prettily said on your part. énraws, you have our commendations ; 
but—a polite way of refusing. Cf. infr. 480. The commentators 
illustrate by the Latin phrases, “‘ gratia est,” gratiam facio,” ‘‘ be- 
nigne.” 

Ib. érawo. Cf. Hesych. et Grammaticus Bekk. ad Soph. Alc- 
meon. fr. 2. 

476-7. ob py mepidpoua amedOovra, (Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 45. §. 517-) 
FI will not suffer you to depart. Lysist.1019. vuvi & of oe mepidyo- 
pas yepvdv dvf ovrws. Thes. 698. dAda rov pdvov réxvou pe mepiweoS 
amoorepouzevny. Cf. nos in Ach. Nub. For the crasis in mepsowopa- 
nedOdvr’, cf. Blomf. Animadv. in Iph. in Aul. v. 407. 

Ib. éwei roc wai. Cf. Porson et Elmsley ad Med. 675. 660. 

Ib. xpéa. Eurip. Cyc]. 367. fevcndv xpedy xexappévos Bopg. 588. 
€& dvas8ous ddpvyos dOnoe xpéa. Fr. Inc. CXLVIII. 1. xpéacs Boei- 
oes. 

478. davaBpaoce, Att. dvaBparrew, I stew. Cf. nos in Ach. 915. 

lb. cpvideca xpéa, poultry. Cf. Av. 102. Theoc. XXII. 72. Schef. 
Mosch. III. 50. 

479. ppryay, to roast. Eccl. 844. Ppvyeras Tpaynpara. 

Ib. dyaxepayyova. Od. TIL 390. rois 8 5 ydpww €dOovow ava xpn- 
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GAN cio ay ewoi. EA. wavy xados. OE. Anpeis 
Exov" 480 

ov yap a’ adnow. Kal yap avdnrpis ye cot 

70n ‘vdov éo8 mpaorarn, Kapynot pides 

érepat Ov’  Tpeis— RA. mas A€yes ; Opxnotpices ; 

GE. nBvAAdoa: Kapri maparertApevat. 

GAN’ clad’, ws 6 payerpos 70 TA TELAXH 485 

eyeAr’ acbaipeiy yn tpamel elonpero. 


vipa xépaccey | owov HSuméroo. Eurip. Cyc. 557. sas ovv xexpara 
(sc. 6 oxupos); The eating and drinking propensities of Her- 
cules formed not only a subject for the comic writers, but were 
also occasionally alluded to by the tragedians. See the well- 
known scene in the Alcestis of Euripides. See also Soph. Trach. 
268. Welcker’s Nachtrag, &c. p. 310. 

480. ndvv cadés. Xanthias again politely declines. The ambi- 
guity of his proceeding has been explained in the Introductory 
Matter. 

Ib. Anpeis €xov. Thiersch observes, that the reply is playful, not 
indignant or morose ; thou art a iittle fool. The idiom has been ex- 
plained by us in Nub. 132. 490. 

481. avAnrpis. The general reputation of the piping and dancing- 
women among the Athenians will be estimated by the following 
quotations. Avschin. (de Timo) 6, 32. rodAny yap mavu xarédirev 6 
farip avr@ ovciay, iv ovros xaredndoxev, ws eyo mpoidvros émdeif~w rov 
Adyou' dAX’ éwpage raira BovAevwy rais aicxyioras Hdovais, dopayiats xai 
wodvredeias Seirvay kai avAnrpios xal éraipars cat KvBois kai Trois dAAocs, 
ig’ av ovdevds Sei xpareicOa: roy yevvaiuy nal éAevOepov. Isoc. 149, c 
Toryapovy ovK ey Tois Txipadeiots ol vedrepor SiérprBov, ovd' ev rais avAn- 
rpiot, ovd ev rois rowovras ovddAdyos év ols vuv Sinpepevovow’ adda 
Kk. 7. é. 

482. xe@pxnorpives, i. e. xal opynorpides. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 55. 

484. 7AvAX\ay: dim. of 7Bav, év 7Bn elvas. Bergler compares Phe- 
recrates ap. Athen. VI. 269. xdpat 8 dpriws nBvANdoa cat ra pdda 
xexappevat, 

Tb. wapareriApévar, without a superfluous hair about them. saparidXev, 
to eradicate all superfluous hairs, formed an important operation of 
the Athenian toilet. Thes. 590. apeuoey avréy xawériAd’ ‘Evperidns | 
nat rddX’ dravf domep yuvax’ éoxevacev. Eccl. 724. 

485. payespos. Eurip. Cycl. 396. rp Geooruyei goou payeipy. Soph. 
Pheaces (satyric dr.) fr. ¢ya payetpos dprice gopar. 

486. guedd’ adaipeiv, was nearly in the act of taking the broiled fish 
(repaxn) from the fire. 
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=A. it vuv, ppacov mpwre is o 
mA. , Ppacov TpwrisTa Tais opynoTpiol 
Tais evdoy ovcais avros ws eivepxopat. 
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O Tals, akodovbe Sevpo Ta aKevn PEpwv. 
> 7 © wo ‘ ont 

AI. eriryes obros. ov Ti mov oTrovdny Trotel, 490 
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orn o€ traiCwv ‘Hpaxréa 'veoxevace ; 

2 N s »” S =—_— , 
ov pn pAvapyoes exov, © Zaviia, 

» > » 4 Mw , N 4 
aAX apapevos owes Tadiy Ta OTpwparTa ; 

? 4 ~ 
mA. rt 0 eotw; ov On mov p adedrcoOau Siavoei 
a ,7 9 a 
adwkas avros; AI. ov ray’, add’ 7dn Tow. 495 

ld N , bug a ye 2 AN 4 
KaraBou To Oéppa. GA. TavT eyw paprupopat 
\ “ - > , 4 “ 
kai Tos Geotow emitperw. Al. zroios Oeois ; 


Ib. eloypero (elaoaipew). ScHon. dvri rov eloedépero, the table was 
brought in, i. e. was ready. 

488. avros, ourself. (speaks with much dignity). Cf. nos in 
Nub. 218. 

489. 6 mais: addressed by Xanthias to Bacchus. 

490. of rt rrov, num. Lysist. 354. od ri sou moAdal B8oxovpev elvas ; 
Eccl. 329. of ri mov Kunoias cov xarareridneéy wobev; Soph. Phil. 
1233. 08 ri mov Sovva: vocis; Plat. Theet. 146, a. of ri rov, 3d Oced- 
Swpe, cya ird Gidodoyias dypotxifopas ; 

Ib. omovdjy roeiv, to make a matter of earnest, to consider as a 
serious proposition. Eurip. Phoen. 915. omovdny féxes; are you in 
earnest ? 

491. ‘* Because in mere play (maifwyv) I drest you up (évecxevaca) 
as Hercules.” 

Ib. evoxevdfew (oxevafew, to dress. Thes. 591. wai rddX’ dravf 
woorep yuvaix’ doxevacev. Herodot. V. 12. oxevdoavres ri ddedpeny os 
eiyov dpwwra.) 

494. ob 8 nov. These particles are used interrogatively, he 
who asks the question not expecting that what he intimates will 
be done. Cf. nos in Ach. 110. 

Ib. ddatpeioGac cum dupl. acc. Soph. Phil. 376. ei rapa xeivos ond’ 
adapnoaurés pe. Eurip. Hec. 285. rév rdvra 8 d\Bev fuap &y p adei- 
Aero. 

495. Taxa, presently, in opposition to #8n, instantly. 

496. rar’ éym ». Formula used by those who consider that an 
injury has been done them, and who call witnesses to the fact. 
Xantbias leaves the injury done him to be avenged by the gods. 

497. woiots Beois; gods indeed! (spoken contemptuously). Cf. 
nos in Ach. 62. and to the examples there given, add Soph. 
Trach. 425. Acy. ravrd 8’ odyi yiyveras, | Sdenow elmeiv, xafaxpBdca 
Adyow. "Ay. woiay doxnow ; 
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To O€ mpoadoKnoai G OVK avonToV Kal KEevov 
ws SovAos ay Kat Ovnros ’AAKunvns eves ; 
mA. apere, Karas’ éy air’. iaws yap Tol ToTE — 500 
eno SenOeins av, €t Beos OéXor. 
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Mpos Tov €U 1parTovTa ToLYoV 


498. xevdy sc. vou vel Adyou. Soph. Céd. Col. 93%. rou vow xevor. 
El. 402. un mw vow récovd’ einv xevn. Incert. Tr. XIV. 2. olvadeis dvjp 
.. vou xevés. Eurip. Hec. 812. rov Adyou xevdy. 

500. aperet, no matter, cados sc. exe. it’s all well: éy’ (i.e. AaBe) 
avrd. (Xanthias here resigns the lion's skin, club, &c. to Bacchus, 
himself taking up the baggage as before.) 

501. ef Oeds Gédoe. Plut. 347. fv Oeds O€An. 405. fv Beoi Oras. 

502. mpos dvdpos. Plut. 354. 1d & ad dedocxdvac | mpds avdpds ovddey 
tytés for’ elpyacpévov. Soph. Aloade, fr. 2. xaxdv rd xevOew nov mpds 
dydpds evyevovs. Eurip. Bacch. 641. pds copov yap avdpds, aoxew 
céppov’ evopynoiav. Hel. 958. xairos Aéyovow, ws mpds avdpos evye- 
vots | év Euyzcopaics Sdxpu’ dn’ dpbadrpay Bare. Cf. infr. 511. 

503. vovv Zyovros. Eurip. Androm. 945. dAX’ ofmor’.. | xpi) rous ye 
vody éxovrus, ols gorw yun, | mpds ri év otkos Gdoxov éodhoiray dav | 
yuvaixas. : 

504. wodda meperendevxéros, equivalent to our “‘ person who has 
seen much of the world.” The allusion is to the multiplied travels 
and voyages of Bacchus, which are thus recorded by himself in the 
prologue of the Bacche. 


Acrov 8€ Avday ras moAvypugous yvas, 
Spvyay re, Mepray & nAwoBAnrovs mAdxas, 
Baxrpia re reixn, Thy Te Svoxipov xOdva 
Mndwv éredOov, "ApaBiay r’ evdaipova, 
"Aciay re macap ... 
els rnvde mparov hAGov ‘EAAnvey wdduy. 
Bacch. 13, sq. 

505. peraxvdeydeiy, x.r.A. A proverbial expression derived from 
seamen, who when one side of the vessel goes wrong, betake them- 
selves to the other. 

506. roiyos, plank, or side of a ship. Theogn. 673. dyrdeiy 3 ov 
éOdovew, trepBare 8¢ Eddagca | dudorépwr roixev. Eurip. Hel. 
1593. GAdoe Bé roixous Befors, Aasovs 1° toos | avip map’ avdp’ Covd. 
Alcm. fr. 1. ob ydp wor’ elov 2Oévedov ds rdv ebruxy | ywpotvra roixov 
ris Sixns awmocrepey. Orest. 885. émi ray ebruxy (8c. rotxov) mndao" aei 
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paddov 7 yeypaypevny 
eixoy exravat, AaBovl év 
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oxnua’ To de peraotpeper bau 
Tpos TO padOaxerre pov 510 
deEvob mpos avdpos evi 
Kat dvoes Onpapevous. 

IIA. A’. TTAabavn, WAabavn, Setp’ €AG, 0 wavoipyos 
OUTOCL, 
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os €$ TO Travdokeiov ciaeADwv TroTeE 

exxaidex aptous xarepay nuov. TIA. B’. vy Ala, 515 

xnpuxes. Od. XII. 420. abrap éyd 8a vos ehoirey, dpp’ amd roixous | 

Avoe cAvdav tpdmos. Thucyd. VII. 36. xat dvrnpidas an’ avrav imere- 

vay mpos rovs roixous os emt é& myes. Plut. Sympos. p. 27. caraoras 

mapa rov roiyoy éy mpuyyy. Lucian VI. 283. cai ray vavrav 6 per mpd- 

Gupos f} mpdpas emipednrys amedédeccr’ dv, } roixou dpxov. Nonn. Dio- 

nys. XL. 453. rotxou 8ovparéou muxivdy rimoy. 

507-8. yeypayzpévny elxdva, a painted (and immovable) image. 
ypapew, to paint. Lysist. 679. ras 'Apafévas oxome, as Mixev zypayy’ 
éf’ immov paxopevas rois dvdpacw. Cf. infr. 898. onpeiov ev rais 
vavoly . . éveyeyparro. 

Ib. AaBdv0" év oxjpa, wearing one uniform appearance. 

509. peraorpeperOa, I). XV. 203. Te petaorpewers ; orpenral per 
re ppeves evO\av. 

510. mpds rd padOaxwrepov, ‘‘ ad td quod mollius est et homini molli 
magis arridet.”” Tu. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 892. mais dy érddpno’ evdus ob 
mpos ndovas | poveay rpamrtaGa, mpds ro pddOaxoy Biov, x.r.é. Incer- 
tus ap. Stob. Excerpt. undev ob rroies mpds Td vymdrepov: | moppw yap 
daras 6 Oeds eyyvOev wrve:. Cf. Blomf. Ag. Gloss. p. 181. Eur. 
Medea, 395. 

512. gvoes Onpapevovs. The extract in the Appendix (C.) has 
afforded sufficient notice of this person. Bergler refers to a passage 
in Xenophon’s Hellenics, where also naval imagery is employed to 
throw a real blame over that part of his character, which is here 
jocosely held up to commendation. Aci 3, & Onpdpeves, dvdpa rév 
G£cov (iv ov mpodyew pev Sewdv elvar rovs Evvdvras és mpaypara, hy dé re 
dvrixdnry, evOds peraBddAAcaba’ GAN’ wowep ev vnt StarroveicOar, ews dy és 
ovpoy xaracrdow’ el 8¢ pi), was adixowrd tore, évOa Sei, el, emecddy re 
ayrcxéwn, evOus és rdvayria meotey ; 

514. mwav8oxeiov. Dem. 390, 26. ev r@ mavdoxeiy t@ mpd Tov Ato- 
axovpeiov. Auschin. 41, 4. xaraAvew eis ravré mav8oxeiov. Cf. Hero- 
dot. IV. 95. Plato 11 Leg. 918, d. See also Thiersch in Plut. 
421. Blomf. Gloss. in Choeph. p. 169. 
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éxeivos autos Onra. A. Kaxov 7KeL TLWI. 

ITA. A’. xai xpéa ye mpos tovracw avaB8pacor éi- 
KOO LY 

av nutwBodaia. 2A. doce tis Sixny. 

ITA. A’. xai ta oxopoda ra modAa. AI. Anpeis, @ 

yuvat, 

Koux oi0O 6 Tt Aéyes. TIA’. A. ov pev obv pe mpoce- 

doxas, 520 


516. (Speaks, after surveying him attentively.) 

Tb. xaxdy ieee revi, there's mischief on the road for somebody : 
(whispers his master in the ear.) Soph. Aj. 1138. rotr’ efs dviay rov- 
mos €pxerai run. Esch. Choeph. 52. poBetra 8 ris, (terretur autem 
quedam, sc. Clytamnestra, Blomf.) Sept. c. Theb. 398. ray’ ay yévorro 
pavris Uevvoud rive, (the conceit may prove prophetical to some one, i.e. 
Tydeus. Tyrwhitt.) 

517. xpéa, pieces of meat. Ib. dvdBpacra, stewed. On the metre 
of the words xpéas, xépas, dpéap, see Maltby’s Morell, c. 4. 

518. av npcwBodsata. Scu. afsov nuiveos GBodou ev exaoroy, each one 
worth half an obol. Eupolis ap. Athen. VII. 328, e. ppswBoriou xpéa. 
Timocles ap. Athen. IV. 240, e. raw dv’ dxerd rovBodov Béppous pa- 
Adégas. 

Ib. dace ris Sixnv. (Again whispers his master.) 

§21. The Cothurnus naturally makes a conspicuous figure tn the 
Dionysiacs. What is the account given of its hero, when arming 
for battle ? 

és vopismy b€ yopevwy, 
ob adxos, ov Sop Bovpov dxuvdgucer, ob ~ihos dye, 
ob kuvény éreOnxev éxepoendpowry eBeipas, 
XaAKeov appayéos xethadys oxéras’ add Kapnvou 
Gmdoxov éodyxwce Spaxorreip rpixa deopg, 
kpaac. xuxdk@oas BXooupdy oréos’ avri 8é rucris 
Sardarens xynpidos eqs emvyouvidos dxpns 
dpyupa rophupéos éereOnxaro rapoa xoOdpyas, 
veBpida Aaxvynecoay éni crépvoto xabdwas, 
oruroyv €xwv Oopnxa, Tumov Kexapaypevoy dorper. 
Aaj pév xépas elye, BeBvopéevoy Hdéos owvor, 
Xpvoeor evrroinroy’ an’ olvoxvrou 3¢ Kepains 
opbcos olvondroso Karéppeey, dAxds e€pons’ 


"2 As the last syllable seems unquestionably short, (Eurip. Hel. 1035.) Wel- 
lauer and Scholefield read 7 vola. For disputes as to the production of the final 
syllable in dvola, see Well. and Maltby in voce. 
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Kamre:t’ €rre:dn Tapyuplov érparrouny, 525 
eBrewer és ue Spi KapvKaro ye. 


xetpi 8¢ xévropa Oupaov, deApevoy oivom moog, 

Cefirepy xovdifey’ én’ dxpordry 8€ xopipBy 

xadxoBapns metadoros xardoKios hey axwoxn’ 

cat ypuoeas Aaydvero meplrpoyoy fppoce pirpyy. 
XIV. 230, sq. 


See also XI. 234. XV.127. XVI. 182. XVIII. 200. XXX. 29. 
XLVI. 640. Add Creuzer III. 472. 

5 2. ri dai; What ? I have not yet mentioned the quantity of salt 
fish. 

523. Tov rupdy roy yAwpdy, the new cheese. ‘‘ Recentis enim notio 

notioni viridatis est per se cognata.” Ts. Cf. A’sch. Suppl. 560. 
Eurip. Hec. 126. Hel. 1209. The word rvupés occars frequently in 
the Cyclops of Euripides, 122. 136. 209. 226. 233. It is found 
also in that pretended fragment of ‘Thespis, which Bentley, in his 
Phalaris (172, sq.), demolished with his usual acuteness and learn- 
ing. 
Ib. rddav, addressed to her female companion. Thiersch quotes 
rd\ay as similarly used in Lysist. 102. 4 yoow cuds avjp mévre pivas, @ Td- 
Nay, dreorsy em Opaans pudrdrrav Eixpdrn. Eccles. 124. devp’, d yAvev- 
rary Upaftaydpa, oxeyyra, rdday x. 7. é. 

524. rddAapos (rAdw), cheese-basket. Od. IX. 247. avrixa 8 Fuso 
pev Opéas Aevxoio ydAuxros, | mAexrois évy raddpoow aunodpevos xaré- 
Onxe. Non. Dionys. XVII. 57. mAexrois év raddpots veomryéa Tupdy aei. 
pov. (The construction has been explained above.) 

525. dpyvptov érparrouny, demanded payment. Thes. 843. el réxoy 
mpdrroro, Plat. Gorg. 511, d. 80° dforovs émpdgaro. Hip. Maj. 
282, c. dpyvptov piobdy mpagacda. Xen. Mem. I. 2.7. eBavpafero & 
ei Tis dperny émayyedAdpevos dpytptov mparraro. Dem. 786, 7. xara- 
ornaas els pdBov, dpyupiov elompdageras. Andoc. 13, 29. ob modd dpyu- 
ploy mparropuevos rov Bouddpevoy. 

526. Spipt, sourly. Asch. Ag. 1478. 5 madaids Spiypds drdorap | 
"Atpéws, where see Blomf. (The metaptor is derived from vine- 

ar.) 
: Ib. puxaoOa, prop. to roar as a bull. Eurip. Herc. F. 872. dena 
puxarar. Bacch. 737. mépw puxwopervny. Asch. Suppl. 346. drxg riov- 


vos peuuxe | ppdfovea Borips psxOous. 
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=A. TouTov Tavu TOUpyov, olTos 6 TpoTos TayTaxov. 

IIA. B’. nai ro Eidos y' éomaro, paiverOa Soxav. 

TIA. A’. vn Ata, radawa. TIA. B. vw d€ Seuwraca 
ye Tov 

emi Thy KaTndud’ evOus averndnoaper’ 530 

68 @xer eEakas ye Tous Wiabous AaBav. 

=A. KaiTovro TovTou Tovpyov. aA’ éxpny Te Spay. 

ITA. A’. 1 8n xadecov rov mpootarny KAéwva jot. 

ITA. BY. cu & epory’, eavrep emirvyns, “Y7épBodor, 

iv avrov emrpipwpev. ITA. A’. @ papa hapuyé, 535 

as ndéws av cou AiBw Tovs youdious 


527. “ That’s just his mode of proceeding : that’s his way every- 
where.” (Xanthias endeavours to instigate the two women against 
his master.) 

528. onav fidos. Cf. Il. XVI. 473. XIX. 387. Od. XXII. 74. 

Ib. 8oxav, pretending. Plut. 837. of 8 éLerpémovro xovx éddxour spay 
per. Pac. 1051. pn vuv dpay Soxapev avrov. isch. Ag. 1583. xpe- 
oupydv fuap evOvpws adyew | doxov. Eurip. Hippol. 118. pi ddnec rov- 
trav kAvew. Med. 66. fxoved rov A€yovros, ob Boxay kdvew. Iph. T. 
956. xdddéxovy obx el8évar. Plat. Euthyp. 5,c. 6 MéAcros ovros o¢ pev 
ovde Soxei dpav. 8 Rep. 555, e. éyxuwavres od8¢ Soxoivres Spar. 

529. 8acdea, Pors. 8eicaca, Dind. 

530. xarndwy, the upper floor of a house. Pass. The «¢ in penult. 
of xarndira is short. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 72. 10. 

531. Wiadous, mattresses, such as the poorer people were accus- 
tomed to sleep upon. Cf. Lysist. 921, sq. 

532. GAd' expqy (=xpy) re Spav, something must be done: you will 
not of course let matters rest here. (Xanthias still instigating the two 
bucksters against his master.) Ausch. Ag. 1324. Wni{opai ri Spar. 
Eurip. Med. 94. éx@povs ye pévror, py Plrous Spdoed re. ib. 289. 
mw Oo dmeeiv oe .. rov Sdvra, kal ynuavra, Kal yapoupéevny | 8pacew re. 
Ton. 856. det we 81 yuvacxeidy rt Spay. 

533. ™poorarns, gui reipublice curam gerit. Cf. nos in Eq. rogt, 
and to the examples there given, add Aisch. Suppl. 940. mpoorarns 
8 eyd, | dorol re mavres, dvmep fSe xpaivera: | Yigos. Eurip. Phaeth. 
fr. XI. vaiv ros pi’ dyxup’ ovdapas odley gidei, | os rpeis ddevri, mpo- 
ordrns & amdovs mode | opadepds, imav dé xdddos od xaxov woAa. The 
word is one of no unfrequent occurrence in all the three Trage- 
dians. (The speaker of the verse opens the door and addresses 
herself to a servant within, as does also her companion in the verse 
following.) 

536. youdious (yéudos) sc. dddvras, back teeth, double teeth, grind- 
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KONTO GY, Os ou KaTEdayes TA Hopria. 
ITA. B. é€yo & ay és ro Bapabpov éuBarouul oe. 
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dperavov AaBovo', @ Tas yoAtKas KaTeoTracas. 540 
> el > » A N K r a > A s ~ , 
aXrN ei emi Tov KAéwv’, os avrov rnmepov 
EXTTNVLELTAL TAUTA TT pOTKAAOU{EVOS. 


ers. Pac. 34. mapaBadoy rovs youdious. Pl. 1059. éva youdtoy pdvoy 
gopet. Xen. Mem. I. 4. 6. 0d Boxe vos xal rdéde mpovoias tpyp dornevas, 


. Td Tous pev mpdobev dddyras mac. {wots o1ovs Tépvety eivas, ToUs S¢ yop- 
gious otous rapa rovrwy Sefapuevous Aeaiver. 

537. popria, wares, i.e. what was carried in her basket. (So 
Soph. Trach. 907. épyuya is used, not for the implements with which 
female work had been done, but for the works themselves.) Vesp. 
1398. dcaddeipas euov ra Hopria. 

539. Adpuyf. Eurip. Cycl. 157. par roy Aapuyya Ssexdvaté cov xa- 
Ads; Cf. nos in Eq. 349. 

540. @ sc. Adpuyys. Ib. xaracnay, to devour greedily. Cf. nos in 
Eq. 700. 

Ib. xdAcxas, boum crassa intestina. Pac. 771. doas 8€ narédes xdr- 
xas épOus nal xpéa. Babyl. fr. 52. 9) BowWapiov ris améxrewe (evyos xoXl- 
cov ériOvpov. Cf. nos in Eq. 1142. 

541. éni rdv Kieova, ad arcessendum Cleonem. Cf. sup. 104. 

542. exrnvifey (mpviov, dim. of mjvos, or my, the thread of the 
woof wound on the spool or quilt, Il. XXIII. 762.) to draw out the 
threads, to unreel; here, to squeeze out of a person by a lawyer's 
tricks. ScHOoL. éxmnvecira. a épayev nuay, apedxvoe, amd ray riy Kpd- 
Knv pnpvopevey eis mya. 

Ib. mpocxadcicba, in gus vocare. ScHOL. ¢yxadev, cis duaornproy 
€\xwv, xatiryopay avrov. Cf. nos in Vesp. (The two ladies here re- 
tire : after some wriggling and twisting, Bacchus turns to Xanthias 
with the most insinuating address.) 

Ib. Aristophanes bad doubtless strong reasons for not meddling 
too openly with the Eumenides, else that portion of the Orestean 
Trilogy offered here an opportunity for parody, which fis pen would 
have accomplished with the happiest effect. Let us add one more 
member to his sray8oxevrpia, and what have we in our hands? 
Three mock-Furies, whose appearance the Aischylean * text al- 
lows us to dress up in all that is hateful and frightful which ancient 
imagery or painting supplies from Gorgon, or from Harpy. To 
these three we may assign attendants ad libitum, (Scholef. ad Eum. 
918.) the subordinates, though less horrible, being upon the whole 
not unlike their principals ; consequently, Y Medusa-headed, black- 


x Eumen. 48—§4. 
Y See the plates prefixed to Buttiger’s “ Furienmaske,” where the Gorgon- 
head is traced from its earliest specimen with the serpent-locks, the broad shape- 
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visaged, 2black-vested, * cothurnus-shod, a red girdle round their 
waist, and the fury-rod (fades), it may be, in their ' hands, till the 
choral hymn commences; at all events with long skinny arms, 
which end in claws rather than nails. Instead of entering in one 
body, rank and file, as choral troops were usually wont to do, three 
separate Cfiles, each headed by its respective Alectu, Megara, or 
Tisiphone, now enter the stage through the three doors at its back. 
Their heads bent towards the earth, like hounds “tracking their 
prey, these three files scent Bacchus by his fright and by bis 
sweat-drops, as the Evmenides of Adschylus track Orestes by the 
droppings of his mother’s blood. The turn, the shift, and doubles 
of the party pursued will easily be conceived. Brought at last to 
bay, the dialogue commences, and that dialogue concluded, the 
chain-dance and the chain- hymn (dpvos €£ "Epwvver Beops0s ppevar, 
Eum. 327.) remain to be supplied; and who would willingly ad- 
venture on such a task ? The dance or chorea must of course be 
left entirely to the reader's imagination; but a portion of the 
hymn we shall do our own small attempt to supply. The first pro- 
ceeding of the three choral files is to join hands and form them- 
selves into a circle, enclosing Bacchus in the middle. The first- 
Fury, or Alecto, then advances, and in solemn tone adverts to those 
fundamental laws of Nature, which had appointed herself ‘‘ and 
sisters twain,” as watchers and avengers of all human offences, 
be they great or small. Dividing mankind on the present occa- 
sion into two great classes, the productive and consumptive,—and 
covsequently into those that pay, and those that receive,—they joy- 
fully admit that he who gives to all their dues, or, in other words, 
discharges all his bills,— be they weekly, monthly, or what not,— 
is by those eternal laws placed beyond their control ; 


He is free from this our ban,— 
He may front his fellow-man, 
With a calm collected mien, 
Bold of brow, of eye serene ; 


but the opposite party, the delinquent, who neglecting the sacred 
laws of meum and tuum, eats, and does not compensate for what he 
eats, what is to become of him ? The full chorus are left to assign 
his doom, and the laws of parody require that here the pains be of 
a bodily nature, rather than the mental sufferings, assigned by 
the Eumenides of schylus ;. 


less tongue, the distended cheek, grinning teeth, and horrid laugh, to that inex- 
pressible compound of beauty, fearfulness, and melancholy which the Medusa of 
the later schools of Grecian art was made to assume. 

z Cf. infr. 1295-9. 

@ The ocothurnus is assigned to the Furies on two accounts: its elastic nature 
enables them as huntresses to follow up their prey; its heavy heel gives the power 
to crush that prey when overtaken. Cf. Eumen. 347-8. and Bottinger, p. 39, sq. 

b Diog. Laert. VI. 102. Buttiger, p. 34, 6q. 

¢ That the Eumenides of Eschylus thus entered in files, the word awopddny, 
preserved by the scholiast, evidently implies. Cf. Bottig. p. 98. 

d Cf. nos in Eq. 787. 1167. 1333. Nub. 351. 
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ellation, laceration, 
Strict and close incarceration 
Be the burden and the guerdon 
Of his curst infatuation ! 


The first Fury having thus spoken in general terms, the second, or 
Megara, applies them to the particular case before them; 


And what of him, the wretch who stands 
Thus encompass’d by our bands ? 
Youngest of our sisters three, 
Say what he hath had of thee. 
Third Fury. Loaf and cakes, by three, by four, 
(Must I tell the tale once more ?) 
He hath had from out our store ; 
Mat and mattress, lamp and wick— 
All of best, and all on ¢tick. 
Meg. Eldest of our reverend crew, 
And what the damage done to you ? 
Tisiph. Thus from written book speak I ; 
(reads from her tablets) 
Item, to a savoury pie— 
(addresses her Fury- companions) 
Tier on tier twas made to grow, 
Teal above and hare below; 
I am moderate when I fix 
Its price at obols twenty-six. 
(reads again from her tablets) 
Item, to Copaic treat, 
Conger drest with root of beet-— 
(addresses her companions) 
A four-fold drachma as its pay 
Would be money thrown away. 
(resumes her readings 
Add six casks of Chian wine, 
Add flesh of sheep, and flesh of kine, 
Add richest odours, spike and nard, 
Add mustard, pepper, oil, and lard, 
Lard white as snow, when newly driven— 
Alect. Oh! ’tis rank, and smells to heaven— 
On you (points to first Fury), and you (second Fury)— 
on one and all— 
For our loudest ban I call ; 
Let it reach in choral flow 
To heaven above and hell below ! 


e This term for articles had and wnpaid for at the time, occurs in Foot's 
“ Liar,” a farce which the English Aristophanes, as he has been termed, bor- 
rowed from Corneille, as the latter had previously borrowed it from the Spanish 
stage. 
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Al. xaxior arodoiuny, Zavbiay ei un pido. 
IA. old olda Tov vodv’ wave rave Tov Acyov. 
ovK av yevoiunv ‘HpaxAns av. AI. pndapas, 545 
@ mavOidtov. ZA. kat ras av AAkununs eyo 
vios yevoiuny, SodAos dua Kal Ovyros wv ; 
AI. oi8 of5 Gre Ovpot, ai Sixaiws avro Spas’ 
Kay €l [LE TUTTTOLS, OUK AY aVTEiTOUL Tot. 
aXX’ Hv GE TO Aomrovd Trot’ abeAwpaL xpovou, 550 
mpoppios avros, 7 yun, Ta TraLdia, 
Fut Crorvs. 

Flagellation, laceration, 

Strict and close incarceration, 

Hopeless, for of aye duration, 

Be the burden and the guerdon 

Of such boundless spoliation ! 


So our solemn laws ordain : 
Rise fit music to our strain ! 


(Sharp and piercing syrinz. music is heard: the Chorus weave the chain- 
dance : as the saltatory movement draws them near to Bacchus, they 
throw out their long arms as tf to seize him with their claws, their eyes 
flashing ‘fire at the same time, and rendering the blood-spots on their 
masks more visible: the most ludicrous movements on the part of Bac- 
chus to escape their grasp.) 

544. ol8° ol8a ry vouv rdv vorv, i. e. 8 Aéyeew Bovles. TH. A similar 
expression occurs in Plut. 1080. 

Ib. save sc. cavrov. Soph. Phil. 1275. mate, pi) Adégs mépa. CEd. 
Col. 1113. euhire rp picavri, xavanaicaroy | rov spéof épnpov rou re 
dvornvou mAdvov. Plat. Phedr. 228, e€. wave. cxnéxpoveds pe eAnidos. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 496, 5. 

547- Xanthias retorts upon his master. Cf. sup. 499. 

548. Gupovcba, to be angry. Herodot. III. 52. és rots xpécoovas 
reOvpocOa : frequent in the three Tragedians. 

549. xay el pe rumros. Stalbaum observes (Plat. Phileb. §. 137.) 
that xiv «i is always joined with an indicative or an optative, never 
with a subjunctive. Phedon 71, b. xdy el pi) xpedpeba rots dydpacs. 
Lysid. 200, e. xay el BovdolpeOa Spafdpevos ray Gdav. 2 Rep. 376, a. 
why el .. wenévOn. Theag. 130,d. xiv el dy r7 abr pdvow olxig etny. 
Phileb. 58, e. xdv el cpixpdy, xabapdy 8¢ «in. Dem. 530, 21. xdv doe- 
Beay ei xaraytyywonos. 

550. fv ve adeAcpas, 8c. rv ‘Hpaxdéous oxevny. 

551. mpoppifos, from the roots. A&sch. Pers. 817. datudvor & 
Ldpvpara | spéppi{a pipdny éfarvtorpawras Bdbper. Soph. El. 765. ré 


f See Buttiger’s Furienmaske, p. 30-1. 
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KaxioT’ aTroAoiuny, Kapyednpos 0 yAajov. 

mA. S€yopat Tov Spxov, Kami Tovros AapBave. 

XO. viv cov épyov €or’, ered 

THY GTOAnY ElAnhas, HVTEp 585 
elyes €& apyns, Wadw 

avaveatew * * 


say 81) Seondraios Trois mada: | mpoppifov épbapra yevos. Eurip. Hippol. 
682. Zevs | mpoppifov exrpipe oe. Cf. Blomf. in Pers. p. 181. 

Ib. atrds, 7 yur}, ra nadia. Spanheim observes that Bacchus 
imitates the form of oaths and imprecations usual among the Athe- 
nians. Antiph. 130, 34. e€oreay aire cai yéver nal olxig ri of érape- 
pevos. Dem. 642, 15. Scopetras xar’ éfeodeias avrot cal rov yévous Kat 
ris olxias. 747,14. émapacOas eoreay davr@ nat ry olxig. Andoc. 
13, 22. é€oAns ards nat yévos. Cf. Plat. 12 Leg. 949, b. 

552. yAdpev, blear-eyed. Eccl. 254. 398. Neoxdeidns 6 yAduor. 

553- S€xopuas tov dpxov. AEsch. Eum. 407. ddd’ dpxov ot defair’ dy, 
ov 8ovvas Bede. Plat. 12 Leg. 949, b. féve 3° elvas mpds Edvous, naba- 
wep Ta vow, d€xecOai Te Gpxovs map GAAnAwy, Gy €OeAwar, cai Biddvas xv- 
piws. See also Atsch. Ag. 1643. Eur. Hel. 338. 

1b. él rovrows, on these conditions. Eurip. Alcest. 385. éri roiode 
maidas xetpos €€ duas Séxov. Hel. 847. (Xanthias resumes the dress 
of Hercules.) 

554. ody épyov, (the Chorus address themselves to Bacchus,) 
Cf. nos in Nub. 1297., and to the examples there given, add Eu- 
rip. Elect. 672. Iph. T. 1079. . 

555. orodny, generally, dress. Soph. Phil. 224. oxqma. . ‘EAAdBos 
grodjs. Eurip. Bacch. 826. crodyv 67Avy. In a drama like the pre- 
sent, so closely connected with the ancient stage, and with the cha- 
racter of its presiding deity, this word is of too much importance to 
be dismissed without a somewhat larger notice. In theatrical 
designation, the cro was the dress worn by actors, apd which from 
its fulness, and from its reaching down to the heels, seemed more ap- 
propriate to the female than the manly sex. (Lucian. IX. 21o. 
Oavpdlw 8¢ cou, mas more xiOap@dod péev riva voulles orodnv Kal oxnpa,... 
cal oroAny rpaypdov, avdpes 8€ ayabod oxnpa Kal orodny ovxére vopifes.) 
Eschylus, the father of all tragic improvements in Athens, bas the 
credit of having first adapted it to the stage. (Athen. I. 21, e. cal 
Aioyxvros 8¢ ob pdvoy cLevpe tiv ris oroAns éumpéreay cal cepvernra, hy 
(ndooavres oi lepoayrat nai Sqdovyxor dudtevvuvra x. r. é. Cf. infr. 1027. 
Horat. Ars Poet. 278.) The histrionic and female character of the 
dress would alike appropriate it to Bacchus. Hence the reproach 
of Clemens of Alexandria. (Protrept. 17, 25.) «i yoo» ms ras ypagds 
nai dydApara tepwooray Oearat, yropiet bpav mapavrixa rovs Oeous éx Tay 
éxoveBiorav oynparev, tov Aidyucoy and ris crodys, roy “Hoaoroy ard 
ris réxyns, x.r.é See further Schoen de Pers. in Eurip. Bacch. 
hab. scen. p. 21. to whom the reader is indebted for much of the 
above remarks. 
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cat BAerew avis ro Sewvov, 
Tov Oeov pepmynpevoy 
grep eixacets oeavrov. 560 
ei O€ Tapadnpoy adrocet 
Kai Badeis Te adOaxor, 
adfis aipecOai ov avayKn 
‘oTly WaAW Ta OTpopata. 
EA. ov kaxas, ovdpes, mapacveir’, 565 
GAAG KaUTOS TUYXaVe TAUT 
apr. cvvyooupevos. 
OTt MeV OUV, BY XPYHTTOY 7} TL, 
Traut aca:peio Oat wadw rre- 
0 » 3 4 
pdoerai pe ev ol0 Ort. 570 
GAN’ Spws eyo trapeew 
"uauTov avdpeiov TO Anpa 

Q a, > > £ 
Kat BAerovrT optyavov. 

558. BAérew 1rd devdv. Aisch. Sept. c. Th. 498. Pdfov  Brérev. 
Eurip. Cycl. 553. xaddv Bderw. Alcest. 789. cepvdv nal medpovrinds 
Brérov. 

562. Badeis, utter. Thiersch comparing Vesp. 1289. oxcppdrsov 
ef wore re OAiBdpevos exBadS (the learned writer might have added 
Esch. Ag. 1653. xdxBadei» rn rovavra. Choeph. 41. poBotpa: 8 eros 
roe’ éxBadeiv. Eumen. 794. yAdéoons paralas pi) "KBdAgs én xGove | 
xaprév. Eurip. Ion, 972. woAda orduaros éxBadovo’ én) reads from 
the Venetian MS. xdeBudreis. A passage, however, in the Choeph. 
v. 565. to which Thiersch himself refers—f xai poroy érerd pos 
xara orépa | dpei, odd’ ob, nat nar’ opOadrpovs Badei, (cf. infr. 597.) 
seems sufficient to justify abiding by the reading of Dind. and the 
Rav. MS. 

Ib. padéaxdy. Arist. Plut. 488. padraxdy 8 ev8acere pyddv. Asch. 
Ag. 1631. Gdn’ 6 dvagudis oxdrp | Aids ~ivouos padBaxdy od’ énope- 
ras. Eum. 74. duos 8¢ evye, pndé padrOaxds yévn. 

568. fv xpnordv fr. if any advantage is to be derived from it. 
Eur. Phoen. 517. rovr’ ody rd xpnordv, pijrep, ovxt BovrAopas | adAp 
wapeivat paddov, f odley dpoi, 

570. o@ ol8' gx. To explanations of this forroula given in former 
plays, add Soph. Antig. 276. mdpeps 8 dxeov ody éxotor, of8° ori. See 
also Thiersch ad Pht. 835. 


573- Bdéwew dpiyavoy, to look like one who has eaten a sour 
herb, whether marjoram or thyme. Cf. sup.558. et nos in Ach. 


QI. 227. 
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deiv © €oixev, WS aKovw 
ths Oupas Kai dn Yrodov. 575 
AI. fuvdetre tayéws Tovrovi Tov KuvoxAgrroy, 
wa d@ dSixnv’ avverov. Al. jet Tp Kaxov. 
=A. oux €s Kopaxas; ov py mpootrov; AI. elev, 

paxel ; 

o AurvAas yo KeBrALas yo Tapdoxas 
Xeopeire Sevpi Kat payerOe Tourei. 580 
AI. ei? ovyi Sewa ravra, turrew Tovrovi 
KA€mTovTa mpos TaAACTpia; A. Madd’ vmepua. 


574. Seiv & Zoxev sc. mapexew avdpeioy x. 7. X. 

576. Afacus returns to the stage attended by three myrmidons 
(infr. 579.) as frightful in appearance, as barbarous in name: 
giving swindlers and purloiners to understand, that however for- 
midable may be the catchpoles and constables of this world, those 
of the lower world are still more to be dreaded. 

Ib. rév xvvoxAdmov. It is almost needless to say, that the rapt of 
Cerberus is here objected to that earliest member of the klepto- 
cracy, the great Alcides. 

577. qxes rp xaxdy. (Bacchus in a whisper retorts upon his at- 
tendant. Cf. sup. 516.) 

578. ovx és xépaxas; Of the crows, as the image and receptacle 
of all that was hateful in Athens, we have had occasion to speak in 
former plays. When A¢schylus wishes to put his royal murderess 
and adulteress in the most odious form, what is the image chosen 
for the purpose, and put into the mouth of his choral troop ? 

eri 8€ odparos, Sixay 
poi xépaxos €xOpov, orabeio’ exvdpos 
Upvoy Upveiy emevyxerat. Ag. 1448. 

Ib. py) mpdorrov. Xanthias addresses himself as before to the 
attendants of A‘acus, who are advancing to seize upon him. 

Ib. elev, payec; (addressed to Xanthias, who is preparing to re- 
sist the myrmidons. ) 

580. A scuffle—Xanthias worsted and bound—Ditylas, Sceblias, 
and Pardocas stand over him in most picturesque attitudes, flou- 
rishing their scourges, and waiting their master’s signal tu lay into 
him. Bacchus interposes with A‘acus, apparently with a view of 
rescuing his slave, but in reality, as we shall presently see, with the 
intention of aggravating matters against him. (This latter movement 
in revenge for the ris dace: dixnv, and other procecdings of Xan- 
thias in a former scenc.) 

581. ei odxi 8.1.7.7. Is it not a strange proceeding that this man 
should be beaten ? 7 

582. «Adwrovra mpds rdAdorpea. , These words have not a little 
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Al. oyérAia pev ody cat Sewa. EA. Kat pov vy 
| Ala, 

ei remot 7AGov Sevp’, E0€Aw TeOvnKEvat, 

7 KAepa Tov cov a€iov Tt Kai Tptxos. 585 


puzzled the translators and commentators, and various interpreta- 
tions have been given of them. On all such occasions, it is the 
rule, that a new commentator should quarrel with the explanations 
of his predecessors, and establish some novel opinion of his own. 
In compliance with this established practice, the present editor 
. ventures to take the following view of the whole proceeding. 
Bacchus, who has hitherto spoken in the hearing of Xanthias, and 
apparently in his favour, at the word «Aérrovra bustles up to acus, 
and in a side-tone observes, ‘‘ and who, in addition to property stolen 
from yourself (viz. the dog Cerberus), ts a purloiner of other people's 
property,” i.e. mine, (to wit, the club and cloak). To say that the 
investiyation of this charge would bring discomfort on its utterer, is 
to shew ignorance of the spirit of the Old Comedy, which sought a 
present joke, heedless of what scrapes the inconsistency might 
bring its author into. 

582. xpds, i.e. mpds rots coiot. To instances given in former 
plays of mpés thus used, add Dem. 531, 21. xal mpds rd dvdOnya, & dve- 
Onxev 6 Shpos 6 ’AGnvaiwy. 

Ib. paar’ dreppua, i.e. pi, dAda imeppva. Xanthias, whose ears 
have been awake only to the beating part of the preceding obser- 
vation, here breaks in with a remark, which in conformity with a 
former explanation, may be rendered, or rather paraphrased ; a 
strange proceeding do you call it ? rather term it an outrageous, an 
absolutely monstrous proceeding. Cf. sup. 96. (Dem. 543, 1. xay pev 
q te Sewdv ds ddnOas nal dreppves. ) 

583. oxérdca p. o. x. 8. (mimicking) a deplorable and strange pro- 
ceeding no doubt ; but strange and deplorable as it may appear, a beat- 
ing you deserve, and a beating you shall have. In what manner the 
tables are turned upon Bacchus, and his treacherous dealing with 
Xanthias poetically compensated, we shall presently see. It is un- 
questionably one of the richest scenes of pure humour to be 
found in the dramatic world. (Dem. 534, 6. 548, 10. deuwdy xai 
oxér cov. ) ; 

Ib. pév odv, tmo certe. To examples given in a preceding note 
(v. 232.), add the passage in the Choephore of A®schylus, where 
the symptoms of incipient insanity are so admirably pourtrayed : ri 
& my spoceira, xiv Toxw par’ eLoropay ; | dypevia Onpos, 4 vexpod modev- 
dvrov | Spirns xaracknvepa, Sicrvoy pew ov" | dpxuy 3° Sy ciwois Kai wo- 
d:ornpas wéwdous. (941, 8q. KI.) 

585. dgcow rpexds, of a hair's value. 


& “ yy refertur ad ordyos, Clytemnestre inventum detestabile.” KI. 
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Kai COL TONTH Tpaypa yevvaiov Tavu' 
Bacanle yap Tov maida Tovrovi AaBov, 
yv V4 > > “a » 3 a a >, y 
Kay Tore 2 EAns GOLKOYT , ATTOKTELWOY pL aYOV. 
AI. xai mas Bacaviw; =A. wavra tporoy, ev KX- 
poe 
td 4 e , A“ ‘A 
Onoas, kpepacas, voTpixio. pactiya@y, dépwy, 590 
nw ww 3 3 Ca y 9 4 
atpeBAwy, ere O és Tas pivas ofos eyx€wr, 


587. Baodufe. Xanthias, after the Athenian custom, offers his 
slave (Bacchus) to be subjected to the torture. Iseus 70, 4. ob 
xpnobe rais ray eAevOepwv paprupias, dAdd rovs BovAous Bacavifere. On 
the subject of torture generally among the Athenians, see Plattner 
I. 239, 8q.- 

588. ‘* dyer pro amdywy, abductum ad supplicium.” Dinn. 

589. xal més Bacavi{w; and how shall I torture him? The Ven. 
MS. reads Sacaviow, and Porson (ad Eurip. Phen. 740.) rather pre- 
fers this reading ; but it is unnecessary. Examples of a subjunctive 
interrogative in the present tense, though of much rarer occurrence 
than those in the aorists, are not wanting in the Greek writings. 
Nub. 1366. (Br. ed.) éye yap Aigxvdoy voni{w mpa@rov éy swonrais ; 
fésch. Ag. 758. més oe mpoceinw; Tas ce oeBiloo ; ; Eum. 757. ore- 
wat; ri pééo; yevepan. r.é.; Suppl. 213. riv’ ody DecAnoxo révde 
Satpdvey ere ; 

Ib. ¢y wAipaxs dnoas. ‘* Servi enim ad ‘scalam alligebantur ut 
commodius castigarentur.”” Tu. Eurip. Rhes. 73. varov xapayéels 
rAipaxas payy Gdvp. To this and some subsequent modes of tor- 
ture, Demosthenes refers in the following passage: npéuny abréy 
wpos t@ Scacryr7 ef ére Sovdros etn 6 Aloxptwr [avrov], xal n£iour abréy dy 
T@ avrov Séppari rdv Dreyxov Siddvar. 1200, 26. 

590. torpexis. Suidas explains the word vorpré as ¢éx dépparos per’ av- 
ray roy Tptxav paorsé. ‘This seems a better explanation than what the 
grammarians and lexicographers generally give for torpeyis, viz. a 
whip made of hogn’ bristles. Its severity is well described in the 
metaphorical language of our author’s Pax, 746. & xaxdSatpoy, ri rd 
Bépp érabes 5 paov vorprxis eléBarév ovr | eis ras wdevpas ody oTpa- 
ria xaderSpordpnoe 7d va@roy ; 

Ib. d¢pav: this laying seems to be the completion of the pre- 
vious processes of binding, whipping. 

59. orpeBdovr, to torture upon the wheel. Plut. 875. én Tov Tpoxou 
yap bei o” éxei orpeBrovperor | clei, xt. é, Lysist. 845. olos 6 owac- 
pos py’ Exes | xo réravos dowep emi rpoxov orpeSdotperoy. 


h That this is not an aorist, see Buttmann’s Irregular Verbe, p. 141. 
i Hor. 2 Ep. 11.15. In scalis latuit, metuens pendentis habenz. 
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aAwbous émiribels, TavTa TAaAAa, ANY Tpar~ 

pn TUTTE TOUTOV pode ynTEi—p VEO. 

AI. dixacos 0 Adyos’ Kay re mpwOw ye ToL 

TOY Tada TUNTMV, TapyUpLOY Gol KEicerat, 595 
mA. py Onr euoy’. ovrw dé Bacar’ arayayov. 

AI. avrov pev obv, va cot Kar’ obOadpous A€yy. 
xaraQou ov Ta oKEein Taxéws, Yous pels 

évraida pyndev Wevdos. AI. ayopevw Twi 

éue pn Bacavitew abavarov ovr* «i O€ wn, 600 
auros ceavtov air. AI. Aéyets d€ Ti; 


592. wAivOouvs emrOeis. Generally considered as placing hot 
bricks on the tortured slave, or applying them to his feet. 

Ib. rdyra rd\da, wAnv mpdoq, x.r.é€. Use any mode of torture, 
provided you do not make a jest of the matter, by merely striking 
him with a garlick-stalk (mpdacov), or a leek-stalk, (yyreov, and yn- 
rioyv Att. for ynGvoyv). 

594- mnpoiv, to maim or mutilate. Dem. 247, 12. ryv xeipa, Td oe 
Aos mennpwpevoy. 

595- Tapyupicy cos xeicerar. Alluding to the Attic custom, that if 
the slave should be injured in his body, while undergoing the tor- 
ture, a proper compensation shall be made to the person, whose 
property he was. Dem. 1156, 19. épn rd dpyvptoy atrois xe(pevor elvar 
emi rH Tpare{y. 

596. pi Snr’ Epocye, sc. dpyuproy xeicbo. ‘‘ Don't trouble yourself 
about any deposit of money: torture him to the utmost, and no 
matter for compensation.” The humour of the passage needs no 
explanation. 

597. abvrov pev ody, nay rather, the torture shall take place on this 
very spot. 

Ib. xar’ op@adrpors, to your face. Asch. Choeph. 566. xar’ 6p6ad- 
pots Baddew, aperte vel corum edicere. So also xar’ dypara. Eurip. 
Rhes. 422. Aéyw nar’ Supa odv. Orest. 282. ef nar’ Supara efordépoury 
vy. Cf. Androm. 1066. Soph. Antig. 307. 760. 

§98. A®acus addresses himself to Bacchus. 

599- Yevdos. Soph. fr. Acris. I]. ob8éy prec Weiddos és yypas xps- 
vou. Inc. Tr. LVIII. 3. rd xépdos 980, xdy awd Wevdev in. Eurip. Hel. 
754. Ta payréewy—Pevdey rea. 

Ib. dyopevw revi. This command to somebody (i.c. ASacus) not 
to inflict the whip upon the speaker, is of course made with as 
much assumption of godhood, as the puncheon figure of Bacchus 
will admit. 

Hoo. «i de pi, sin autem me non sine plagis esse sinis. TH. 
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AI. abavaros eivai pny Arovvaos Avs, 

tovrov dé€ dodAov. AI. rair axoves; A. gy’ 
eyo. 

Kal OAV ye paAAov €oTt paoTLywTEoS* 

etrep Oeos yap éarw, ovK aia Onoerat. 605 

AI. ri dar’, eredn wai ov dps eivas Geos, 

ov kai ov TUTTE Tas ioas TANyas Epoi: 

=A. dixatos 0 Aoyos’ yawrrorepoy av vey ions 

KAQUOAVTA TPOTEPOY 7 TpOTIATAVTEA Te 

TUTTOMEVOY, Elvat TOUTOY TyOU jaT) Oedov. 610 


601. Atacus speaks with a look of the utmost astonishment, 
not believing that Divinity lurks in such a figure as that before 
him. 

607. rurre (present for future) tas ivas mAnyas, shall you not 
receive as many strokes as I? Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 385, 2. 

Ib. wAryds. In an ordinary drama a blow would be a blow, and 
nobody would think much further about it. But is that the case in 
a drama so essentially tbeatric as the present, and where every 
thing connected with the ancient theatres is, or ought to be before 
our eyes ? The word mAyy7 here necessarily makes us reminiscent of 
one of the most splendid pieces of aucient oratory ; and as verbal il- 
lustrations, dull as they may appear to those not thoroughly con- 
versant with the works of the ancients, are to those who have them 
at their fingers’ ends, little sparks as it were which light up in the 
mind all over which they have laughed,' or wept, or thrilled with 
admiration, we shall not hesitate to give two or three disjecta mem- 
bra, sufficient, however, to wake up recollections of the piece of 
vigorous eloquence to which we have just alluded. Dem. c. Mid. 
516, 2. dwesdn 8€ rous re xpiras diadGeipavros rovrov xal dua rovro rae 
guAns ddicws ddatpeBeions roy Tpiroda, cat avurds mAnyas eiAndds xai 
iPpio pévos ofa ov 018" ef ris @Xos moore Xopnyos UBpio bn x.t.€. 518, 2h. 
BovAopat 8" éxacrov an’ dpyns dv menovOa émdeitas, xal mept Tay TAnyey 
eineiv, ds rd reXeuraioy Rpovevereive pot §37- 22. ou yap 9 U7] wdiryy wap- 
cornoe THY Gpynv, GAA’ Hh aripia’ ovdé TO TUTTeTOa Tois eXevbépas dori 
Seuwdv, xairep Ov Secvov, adda TO éf’ UBpe. 

609-10. mporiunoayra rs Tumrdépevor, making account, because he has 
been beaten. Cf. infr. 792. et nos in Ach. 27. 

610. rumrduevov. What was just said of the word msAny), will 
equally apply to the present word. Dem. c. Mid. 5 37» 25. mwodAd 
yap ay ronoeey 6 TumTev, ry dydpes "AGnvaios, ov 6 rabey ena ovd 
anayyeiAa Suva érépp, Te oxNpaTt, TH Breppari, TH Pwryz, Grav os 
UBpi{er, Gray ws €xOpds imdpxey, Gray xovdvAow, Gray ext xdppns. 
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Al. ovx éof Grrws ov ei ov yevvadas aynp' 
“A A 3 ‘ , 3 4 , 
xapeis yap es TO dixaov. amrodvece Sn. 
EA. was obv Bacaneis vo Sixaiws; AI. padiws- 
TAnyny Tapa wAnyny exarepov. A. Kadws A€yes. 


iSov, oKoTre: vuy WY we UTroKunoayT’ ins. 615 
AI. 76n ‘raraga o°. FA. ov pa Al. AI. ovd’ enor 
doxeis. 


43 ® 
GAN’ ei’ emt rovdi Kai maragw. Al. apvixa ; 


O11. ovx éo@ draws obx=profecto, omnino. 

Ib. yewvadas, a thorough gentleman, i.e. a gentleman by birth, as 
well as in modes of thinking. Plat. Phedr. 243, c. yevvadas xai 
mpaos rd ROos. Charm. 155, d. & yervada. Cf. sup. 171. infr. 702. 

612. xapeis és rd dixatoy, ‘‘ concedis ad id quod justum est :” appa- 
rently a forensic formula,” says Thiersch, ‘‘ when parties come to 
an agreement between themselves, without incurring a suit.” 
Translate ; your proceeding is that of an honest, straightforward 

gon. 

Ib. drodvecGe, strip. infr.680. Plat. Theet. 169, b. amdva: f} awo- 
dver6as. Charm. 154, d. ef 640% arodivas. 

614. wAnyjy wapa mAryhy (sc. tUrTépevov Bavana), with alternate 
blows. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 588, c. éedrepoy sc. Savana vel ripe. Pas- 
sow, referring to Schefer's Longus, p. 339. and L. Bos, p. 139. 
compares ¢mavrés sap’ énavrov, year for year, map éva yépovres Kai 
veaviat, one for one, old and young. Heindorf. ad Plat. Sophist. 
217, d. compares Nub. 1379. éros mpds ros. Soph. Antig. 341. gros 
els Eros. 

615. idov, it has been done, i.e. I have stripped. 

Tb. tronveiv, to bestir oneself a little, to move a little, to flinch. 
Herodot. V. 106. éuéo 8 Gy dévros ey “lwvin otdepia wots Umexivnee. 
(Xanthias presents his back for a blow. acus strikes. Xan- 
thias immovable. ) 

616. wardocev. Dem. c. Mid. 524, 26. dav per eoreavwpévov 
(rév dpxovra) rardty ris f} xaxas etry, Gripos. 526, 15. 6 roy Ceopobe- 
Thy waragas. 562, 9. Tavpéay erarage xopnyourra emt xéppms. 572, 27- 
oxvros Exov érdumeve, cai rourp peOvor emdrafé twa €xOpdr. 

lb. o¥d3° epol 8oxeis sc. troxiwjcal ce vel aloOdverOas. 

617. mardgo, here intran. Vesp. 1253. amd yap otvou yiyveras | «ai 
Gvpoxonmnoa xai wardéa xai Barely. 1422. dporoya yip wardfa nai Ba. 
Ae. (/Eacus here strikes Bacchus, who pretends not to know that 
he has been struck.) 

Ib. myvixa, when? Phrynichus, Th. Magister, and Lucian in 
Pseudosophist. (IX. 222. 457.) restrict this adverb to the hour of 
the day, and not to time generally. Thus, say they, if asked, wyvixa 
axotopnces (when shall you go abroud ?), you reply, after two or 
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Al. xai dn ’raraga. Al. xara mas ov errapov; 

AI. ovx oida° rovdi & abs amoretpacopa. 

=A. ovxovvy avvoes Te; atrarat. AI. ri rarrarat; 620 
pov dduynOys ; FA. ov pa Al’, adn’ edpovrica 

or08 ‘Hpaxde trav Acopeions yiyveras. 

Al. cvOpwios iepos. Sedpo wadw Badiwrreov. 

AI. iov iov. AI. riéorw; AI. imeas opa. 


three days, you will answer wrongly; but if you reply, in the 
morning, or towards mid-day, you will answer rightly. The fol- 
lowing passages seem to justify this interpretation. Av. 1498. 
Prom. mnvix’ doriy dpa ras nuépas; Pisth. dmpvixa; opixpdy re perd 
peonpBpiav, Plat. in Critone 43, a. Soc. mnvixa pddtora; Crit. dp- 
6pos Babis. But besides the present, other passages might be cited 
(ex. grat. Eccl. 857.) where this strictness is not observed. 

618. xai 37, fac sane esse. To the examples in Monk’s Hippol. 
tori. add Aésch. Eum. 854. cai 89 dédeypar. 

Ib. mraipew, to sneeze. By the present sternutation seems merely 
meant that noise which is made through the nose, when a person is 
struck suddenly and violently. Translate; why then did not my 
nose give sign that I had been struck ? 

619. A‘acus turns to Xanthias, with the intent of striking bim. 

620. obcouw dytceas ti; Dispatch, dispatch! why loiter, man ? 
(ASacus strikes; a subdued exclamation from Xanthias, which 
might be taken for one of pain, but which he interprets as one of 
delight, the word arrarat bearing both those meanings in the Greek 
language. (Cf. Passow in voc.) Thiersch and the Ven. MS. have 
here been followed in preference to Bek. and Dind., the latter of 
whom reads ofxovy avvces; iarrarai. But, as Thiersch observes, 
£acus would naturally repeat the word used by Bacchus, only pre- 
fixing the article. 

622. ‘“Hpdxdeca, feast of Hercules. See Wachsm. IV. 145. 

Ib. Atopeiots. Diomeia, an Attic deme, of the tribe Atgeis 
(Leake’s Demi of Attica, p. 162.), where was a temple of Hercules. 
See Elms]. in Heracl. p.51. Compare the epithet attached to its 
members in our Acharn. 549. and the verb by which Hercules, their 
patron, is characterised in the present play, (sup. 271.) 

623. d»Opwros iepds, a pious person this. (Asacus now turns to 
Bacchus, and strikes him another blow. Bacchus utters that faint 
shriek, which escapes women and children, when an unruly horse 
frightens them in the public streets.) 

624. lmwéas dp. Theoc. XV. 58. immoy xai roy Wuxpov Shiv rapd- 
tora Bedoinw | éx wadds. 5§1. ibid. ddiora Topyot, ri yevdpeda; rol 
mrodeusoral | imma r& Baowdjos. (Conz thinks that the words lrwéas 
dp are to be referred to a horse-patrol which had been recently 
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AI. ri d7ra wAaas; Al. xpoppvor codpaivopa. 625 
AI. exei mporipas y ovdev. AT. ovdev prot perce. 

AI. Badtoréov rap éoriv emi rovdl madw. 

mA. oso. AI. ri eore; A. ryv axavOay e€ere. 
AI. ri To mpayya Touri; Sevpo madw Badiwreéov. 

AI. *AzroAXov, ds mov AnAoy 7 TvOer’ exes. 630 
SA. nAynoev’ ove nxovoas; AI. oux eywy’, ere 
taBov ‘Imrrmvaxros aveyuipvnoKouny. 


established in Athens. To this explanation two objections may be 
made ; first, the want of authority for the establishment of such a 
patrol; second, that it affords too reasonable an excuse for the 
affected fears of Bacchus ; the poet’s business in pourtraying these 
fears being always to make them as much those of a poltroon as pos- 
sible. See Introductory Matter. 

625. ri dara wides; Does Bacchus again quote from his fa- 
vourite bard? Cf. Eur. Alcest. 546. 

Ib. xpoppiwv codpaivopa, the acrid odour of onions producing 


tears. 

626. éwei (otherwise), i.e. the onions excepted, yuu regard not the 
blow. Bac. Altogether regardless of it, I do assure you. 

628. ojo. As Xanthias utters this exclamation of pain, he 
catches up his leg, as if a tborn (dxayéa) had suddenly run into his 
foot. 


Ib. éfede, aor. 2. of dgaspetv. The request to Atacus to extract 
the thorn, (Xanthias holding up bis foot for the purpose) is of 
course made in a cool tone of voice, as if the pain caused by it had 
been only of the most momentary nature. 

629. Seipo, i. e. to Bacchus. 

630. “AmoAdov, The epithet aworpéwae (Plut. 359. 854.) should 
have been added, but that, as Thiersch observes, would have betrayed 
the speaker’s pain; Bacchus therefore suddenly drops his sharper 
tone, and proceeds with his quotation in a quiet, subdued manner, 
as if no pain had been felt. His real agony, however, and pertur- 
bation of mind are finally betrayed by his passing off as a quotation 
from Hipponax, what in fact was a quotation from Ananias. Oa 
the subject of this latter poet, see Fabric. Bibl. Gr. II. 104. 

632. tapBorv. Plat. 3 Rep. 400, b. 11 Leg. 935,e. Athen. XIV. 
622, b. St. Croix, I. 145. 

- Ib. ‘lwwevacres. 
5 povoorrows évOad' ‘Iwmévat xetras. 
el pay ropes, pi) wordpxey rp riper 
el 8" doo) xpyyuds re xal mapa xpysroy, 
Gapoéow cater, nay OeAns, dwdBpr£ov. 
Theoc. Epigr. 21. 
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EIA. ovdey motets yap, aAAa Tas Aayovas amode. 

AI. pa rov Ai’, adr’ Sn mapexe THY yaoTEpa. 

AI. Tlocedov, A. nAynoer tes. 635 
AI. bs Alyaiov mpavas 7 yAavkas pedets 

ados ev BevOerw. 

AI. o¥ rou pa thy Anpnrpa Svvapai rw pale 
Omorepos Upov eoTt Geos. aAX clotror’ 

o deomorns yap avros vpas yvooerat 640 


"IdpBoov 8¢ woinral, Apxidoxds re 6 Maptos dporos, xal Zipovidne 6 Apudp- 
ytos, h, ws fyvos, Sdysos’ xai ‘Irmmva~ 6 ’Eddoros’ ay 6 pew mparos, em) 
Tvyou' 6 8, én’ ’Avaviov rot Maxeddvos’ 6 8€ ‘Imwevat, xara Aapeioy 
fxpafev. Procli Crestomath. §. 7. 

633. Aaya (Adew), the hollow part of the body on both sides be- 
neath the navel, between the small of the back, ribs and hips. Lat. 
tha: French, the flanks. The blows hitherto~ administered to Bac- 
chus had been on the back ; by the advice of his lacquey, they are 
now to be inflicted on a tenderer part. 

Ib. ondde:, contere flagellando. Ta. Cf. nos in Nub. 1328. 

634. pa rov Al’, sc. obdey mom. (At the end of the verse AXacus 
hits him a severe blow.) 

635. Idcedov. As Bacchus, in a former perturbation of mind, 

had quoted one poet for another, we must here be prepared to find 
him at fault in his citations, his grammar, and his rhythms. See . 
Thiersch. 
. Ib. spay, in the A’schylean writings always a frith of the sea, 
according to Klausen (Ag. v. 283.), and so also in the passage here 
quoted from Sophocles. /#sch. Pers. 136. audorépas doy mpava xor- 
voy ains. 882. vacoi & ai xara pov’ ddsov mepixAvora. Ag. 298. sop6- 
pou xdrowroy mpay umepBadrav. Soph. Tr. 790. Aoxpav Speco mpcoves. 
Laoc. fr. 2. Alyaiou pédeacs mpavds. Eurip. Cycl. 116. mpéves epnyor 
avOperoav. (A sharp blow here administered makes Bacchus forget 
the verb (¢yas or dudésecs) to which mpovas serves as an accusa- 
tive.) 

636. yAavxas adds. Eurip. Cycl. 16. yAauxny ada. Hel. 408. yAav- 
«ys ddds. Ibid. 1521. yAavxdy én’ ol8p’ GArov. 

Ib. pédecs. Eurip. Orest. 1706. pedéovoa Gadrdoons. Hip. 166. ré- 
fav peSéovoav. Fr. Inc. CLV. 1. rq mdvrov pedovrs. Soph. Antig. 
1118. (de Baccho), xAurdy ds dudemeas "Iradiay, péders dé maynoivoss 
"EdXevowias Anois xdAwos. (By which latter construction Thiersch 
observes that the text is to be translated.) 

637. BévOos. Eurip. Bel. fr. XXVII. 3. xara BévOos adcov. 


k Meprdgarra, Sepadparra, Mepaépacca vulgo ab Atticis dicebatur Proser- 
pina. Heind. 
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xn DepoepharG, ar’ ovre xaxeivw Geod. 

AI. opOas A€yers’ €BovdAopny 8 av rovro ce 

ITpOTEpoOV TrotnoaL, WMpiv ewe Tas TWAryas AaBerv. 

XO. Moica yopay iepav ériBnOe Kat EAP emt répyyw 
ao.das eas, 


641. Sepoéparh. Socrates in Cratyl. 404, c. gives the following 
origin of the name, but whether the great philosopher is in sport 
or earnest, is not easy to say. * Seppéparra 8¢, woddoi pév nal rovro 
HoBovvra rotvopua nal roy 'AmddXo, U7rd dretpias, @s orxey, Ovopdray op- 
Odrnros. wat yap ' peraBdddXovres oxomovvra tiv Pepoeddvny, cai Sewvov 
abrois aiveras. rd 3é pnvies copy elvar tiv Oedv. dre yap pepopevey 
Tay mpaypdroy, rd épanrdpevoy Kai eradey xai dvvduevov éraxodovbeiv 
copia Gy etn. Peperada ody 31a rv cotiay cal riv exadny rov pepope- 
vou 7 Geds dy opOas xadoiro, } rotourdy re’ de’ 5 rep Kat cvvertw avTR db 
“Asdns coos ay, Sidére rovavry €ori. vow dé abris éexxAivoves robvopua, ed- 
oTopiay wepi meiovos trovovpevor ris dAnbeias, Gore Deppearray avrny 
wadeiv. See also Creuzer II. 383. IV. 183. 189. 238. 285. 
317, &c. 

Ib. dr’ dvre éxeivw Oe, inasmuch as being themselves divinities, 
they are better judges of what divinity is than myself. 

644. More than 200 verses have now been uttered, since we 
parted with the Choral Troop, and the reader may be disposed to 
ask what have they been doing, and what has been their position 
during the interim? If, as Miiller’s arrangements evidently ™imply, 
the Chorus while unoccupied stood with their faces towards the 
stage, the business of the stage, and sundry reminiscences, ac- 
quired during previous rehearsals, and known only to themselves, 
might find their thoughts sufficient occupation. If, as a passage in 
Hephestion seems to intimate, the Chorus stood with their faces 
neither towards the stage nor towards the spectators, but towards 
each ‘other, it is to be feared that poor human nature, at all 
events theatrical buman nature, the most jealous and invidious 
of all human natures, would occasionally deviate into something 
like the following reflections. ‘‘ Unquestionably our friend op- 


1 Nomen illud Geppéparray mutant in Seprepdyny, quod considerantibus metu- 
endum videtur, ob dévov, quam continet, significationem. Heind. 

m Eumeniden. Erste Abhandlung. p. 81. 

n “Eon: 8¢ ris dv rais xwppdlas xal 4 xadrounéyn wapdBacis, éreiddy eloerOdyres 
els 1d O¢arpor nal dyrimpécwwor GAAHAGS ordyres ol yopevral wapéBaivoy Kal eis rd 
O¢arpoy BAdrorvres tAcydy twa. Hephest. p. 71. with which a passage in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis appears to agree, where the writer speaking of some proceedings 
of a singular people, called Mosyneeci, says, Kal of uty, AaBdyres Ta wAoia, dwed- 
wAevoay’ of 88 uevorres ekerdiayro S8e° “Evrncay ava éxardy pdruora, Gowep of xo- 
pol, ayrioroiyowwres GAAHAOS. V. 4.12. In the same writer's Symposium (II. 
20.) we find also the following observation: Kal 6 KaAAlas elxey’ & Zexpares, 
oo pty wapaxdve:, Sray uédAAns dpxeicba:, Tyra cor dyrioroixe Te Kal ovppay- 
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posite has a nose of the finest order, and an eye-brow which 
Phidias himself might delight to copy; and by his proceedings 
he seems to think as much. Decorum, indeed, forbids the use 
of his pocket-mirror at the present moment, but then that highly- 
polished shoe, as the downcast eyes give pregnant proof, supplies 
no unworthy substitute for it! aifoi.” ‘‘ Well, envy itself must 
admit-that our choregus has been indefatigable in his researches 
after such meats and °beverages as might give strength and sweet- 
ness to the voices of his troop, and yet there are those, it is clear, 
whose voices no beverage can carry safely through such intricate 
inflexions as we last had to encounter. I disparage no man’s 
parentage or deme, and therefore I do not say that Nausinicus, son 
of Lysias, of the deme of Colyttus, is the person of whom I thus 
speak.” ‘And he forsooth to own the post of honour in our 
choral dance! By the yods, ’tis well to have an agreeable wife, 
and a dance-master who loves to relieve his labours with a wo- 
man’s prattle, or there are those who, instead of exhibiting as 
coryphzi in our body, might think themselves lucky to find a place 
in its inmost P bosom. ‘lo the winds with such invidious prefer- 
ences!” It has often appeared to us in reading the plays of Ari- 
stophanes, that such reflections might have been prevented, and the 
Chorus made to assist considerably in carrying on the business of 
the stage by a variety of bye-play, but unbacked bysuch authori- 
ties as Scholiasts, Hesychius, Julius Pollux, and the author of the 
Etym. Magn., who would venture to stir hand or foot of that 
“sacred” body ?—But it is not merely the position or occupation 
of the Chorus, which create embarrassment on the present occa- 
sion. A former portion of our text found us in doubt, as to whether 
any one of the seven parts of a 4 Parabasis was before us : the present 
portion, while presenting four parts of an undoubted parabasis to 
deal with, leaves us in perplexity why the other three which con- 
stitute its noblest member are not forthcoming? Is it accident or 
choice, that the anapestic tetrameters, which with the commatium 
and macrum formed that member, are here completely wanting? 
It is no answer to say, that three of the extant plays of Aristophanes 
are found with the parabasis in all its seven parts completely 
wanting ; because for those deficiencies a satisfactory reason can 
be given. The Lysistrata is so deficient; and why? because, in- 
stead of twenty-four persons forming an entire chorus, we have two 
semi-choruses (no matter whether composcd of exactly equal 'parts), 


© Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, II. 210. 

Pp In the disposition of their choral dancers, the teachers of the troop so ar- 
ranged matters, as that the best perfurmers should be most exposed to the public 
eye, and the less skilful covered by the flanks, as it were, of thetroup. The least 
honourable place in the compact body was that called 1d dwoxdAmiov Tob xopod, the 
worst of the dancers being there placed. 

a The three separate notions, under which this word is to be understood, have 
been already explained. 

r A scholiast on the Equites (v. 586.), evidently referring to plays furmed like 
the Lysistrata, observes: for: 8¢ Bre wai jhyuxdpia Toraryre Fro dE dyBpay nal y- 
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the one consisting of men, the other of women. [ut fire and water 
could not be more opposed to each other than are these two belli- 
gerent parties, and as they do not come to a better understanding 
till the very close of the piece, it is obvious that no parabastic 
address can take place, that address necessarily implying the 
_ unanimous consent of the whole troop. For the deficiency in 
the Ecclesiazuse and the Plutus, an equally satisfactory answer 
can be given. The Old Comedy was, as we have elsewhere 
shewn, the genuine child of Democracy: “it grew with its 

wth, and strengthened with its strength,” and when the parent 
died, the child died also. Now when the two dramas last re- 
ferred to were brought upon the stage, the power of “‘ the Many” 
was gone, and that of “ the Few” had taken its place; and when 
we recollect how these latter were habitually handled in the Old 
Comedy, and more particularly in the epirrhema of the Parabasis, 
we shall easily conceive that one of their first proceedings was to 
stop such an exhibition altogether. But neither of these cases will 
apply to the play more immediately before us. Democracy, though 
drawing fast towards its close, was still in the ascendant, and the 
Chorus, dramatically speaking, were all of one mind: why then, 
again we ask, do we here miss the most important portion of the 
most valued part of an Old Comedy ? We must find our answer, I 
think, first in the general nature of the Parabasis itself, and secondly 
in the peculiar position of the author. To discourse with the audi- 
ence on the nature of his dramatic performances—to state generally 
their object and tendency—to express modestly, yet firmly, their 
general superiority to those of predecessors or contemporaries, and 
to intimate some of the further reforms which he wished to intro- 
duce into the comic drama, such, it may be said, was the general ten- 
dency of an Aristophanic Parabasis. With these were mixed ex- 
postulations with the audience for the backwardness with which 
his intended reformations had been received, or sharp rebukes 
for the ingratitude with which some of his most meritorious exer- 
tions had been treated. And if in such rebukes Aristophanes fol- 
lowed the practice of bis predecessors on the comic stage, we are 
here perhaps to look for that singular termination with which a pa- 
rabastic address always concluded. ‘The Old Comedy was, as we 
have before observed, the very child of Democracy, and as such 
much license would of course be allowed her. But the most 
petted child may go too far, and a rising frown on the parental 
brow be the consequence. And what so likely to repress that 
frown as the stage-provision to which we have just adverted ? 
Twenty-four voices, or, if the reader prefers it, only a single voice, 
speaking a long succession of words, so that the whole should seem 
but one word—all this required in the first place an undivided 
attention to catch the meaning of a succession of words so pro- 


waxy. vy 8 rots rotobrois xopors, ef yey e& dvdpcv ein nal yuvauxdy & xopds, 
éxrcovéxre: Td THY dydpay udpos xai Foay 17, af 5t yuvatxes-ta’. ef 8t wal8esy efy wad 
qyuvauay, al uty yuraixes 07 hoav, of 8t waides 1a’. el 8 xperBuray xal véwy, Tois 
apeaBtras wheeventeiy Serv pact. 
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nounced: during this division and suspension of the thoughts, the 
offence given naturally wore away; and when the speaker broke 
with a strong emphasis, as he naturally would do, upon the final 
syllable, the smothered laugh would as naturally break out, and the 
angriest member of ‘the Many” turning to another thirty-thou- 
sandth fraction of the Sovereignty, would be not unlikely to ob- 
servé—'' We have been somewhat rougbly handled, son of Damon, 
in this poetic address; but individually speaking, these matters 
hurt neither you nor me: let us now see who of those few, who 
think themselves our betters or our masters, #re to be served up 
singly for our amusement ; that is of some importance to both of 
us. —But if ever a parabasis was likely to be written in the bitterest 
spirit of reproof and expostulation, it must bave been on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and such a parabasis the poet did perhaps compose 
in his study, though he did not bring it upon the stage. When the 
Bacchic worship stood, as it were, upon its own ground, or attempted 
to admit into itself the orgies of other Bacchic worships, the poet had 
not been the man to wink altogether at its licentious usages in the 
® first instance, or to oppose feebly its extension in the ‘second ; 
but to pollute the pure worship of Ceres with such abominations 
us an admixture of Bacchic rites must necessarily introduce, what 
macrum, or poetical one-draught cup, however richly mixed, could 
serve to disperse the frown which expostulatious on such an attempt 
must necessarily have provoked? Where direct reproof cannot be 
safely administered, silence is often the severest of all rebukes. The 
omission of a parabasis therefore on the present occasion appears 
not to have been accidental, or one of those injuries of time, 
which have lost us so many other ancient writings, but to have been 
of direct purpose and design; bearing in its omission the usual 
proof of the author’s tact and discretion. And thus far for omis- 
sion. But our embarrassments are not yet at an end. In a pro- 
duction so exclusively dramatic as the present, even supposing 
our readers not to ask the difficult question, ‘‘ why and whence 
a Chorus at “all?” they will doubtless at all events press the subor- 
dinate one, ‘‘ Why this interlude within an interlude, stopping as it 
does the action of the piece, and frequently having little or no 
connexion with it ?” The question is one of too much curiosity not 
to deserve the best answer which we can give to it; but as that 
answer would add greatly to a note already most unpardonably 
long, we must wave it for the present, and reserve it for a future 
volume, if we cannot contrive to throw it into the Appendix of the 
present. (E.) We must now return to our more immediate 
Choral Troop, whom the loss of the Parabasis, strictly so called, 
has left in somewhat of a novel situation. The feet of this impor- 


8 Cf. nos in Nub. 520. 

' Cf. nos in Vesp. Appendix, p. 217, 8q- 

a For two of the most recent theories on this subject, see Kanngiesser’s Bithne 
in Athen, p. 337, 8q-, and Kalster de Parabasi, pp. 31. 35, 8q- 
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tant body are yet upon the lines, or ypaypai, marked out for them 
near the Thymelé, and out of which we are now to bring them ; 
but how ? Had the drama been constructed on the usual principles, 
we should have found the choregus taking a polite leave of the 
three persons on the stage, giving Xanthias and his master perhaps 
a hint, that Pluto's mansion was not without its means of hospita- 
lity, and that swine-flesh (cf. sup. 326.) and a good flask of wine 
were to be found there as well as in the upper world. Leaving his 
situation on the Thymelé, he would then advance with his Troop 
(perhaps six abreast and four deep) towards the spectators, and 
there deliver himself of that address, which in its appearance and its 
non-appearance has alike occasioned us so much embarrassment in 
the present drama. The parabasis concluded, the Troop have 
to perform their strophic ode; but where or how? Kanngiesser, 
citing what he thinks sufficient * authorities, places on each side 
of the orchestra statues of the god or gods to whom the choral 
hymn was addressed, and round these he supposes that choral hymn 
to be sung, the first ode being executed on the right side of the 
orchestra, the counter-ode on the left, (p. 364, sq.) Genelli’s 
opinion on the matter we could but report at second hand, and as 
that opinion has not met with a favourable reception from one, well 
inclined to him in many other Y points, we do not further advert to 
ithere. Miiller’s plan of operation is of a more recondite nature ; 
but an engraved ‘representation would be necessary to make it 
accessible to the reader. Kolster, though deeply versed in these 
matters, seems, we must confess, rather to have a head floating 
with a number of ideas on the subject, than to have reduced 
them to any one consistent or intelligible form. If mere ana- 
logy could decide the business, (and if analogy be not an infallible 
guide, it is certainly on most occasions a very satisfactory one,) the 
simplest course would be to consider the Thymelé as a substitute 
for the Bacchic altar, which in many points of view it unquestion- 
ably was, and to circulate the chorus round this, as the cyclian 
chorus was circulated on those festive occasions, out of which the 
dramatic world and all its illusions sprang. Leaving the reader to 
choose between these various modes of performing the choral ode, 
the rest of our course is tolerably easy and straightforward. The 
ode having been danced and sung, the Choral Troop again advance 
towards the spectators, and deliver themselves of that political 
piece of admonition or personal sarcasm, whichever it might 
chance to be, bearing the general name of epirrhema. ‘The coun- 
ter-ode and counter-epirrhema fullow— (whether the latter was 
danced as well as sung, we shall not here inquire)— the chorus then 
turn their backs upon the spectators, and resuming their places on 
the lines (ypappat) before marked out for them, their leader mounts 


x Pollux 510. Cf. Vitruv. 5.8. cum interp. 
Y Kolster, p. 9. 
z Eumeniden, p. 96. 
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the Thymelé to converse once more with the returning actors on 
the stage ;—and thrice welcome to the pair who then occupy it, and 
save us from these intricate inquiries—Xanthias, swelled out by the 
contents of Pluto’s kitchen to a size, which might have fabricated 
half a dozen aldermen in the days of Farquhar and Vanbrugh, when 
aldermen were mere devourers of goose and custard : and A‘acus— 
but why attempt to depicture ‘“‘ the shadow of a shade,” or rather 
why anticipate the business of the stage, and dwell on petty mat- 
ters, when concerns of great pith and political moment are calling 
for immediate attention ? 

645. copiac=codoi, res pro persona. Atsch. Suppl. 244. paso 
iepov = paBdovxoy iepov, (see Scholef. in loco). Soph. Antig. 320. 
AdAnpa=Addros. 756. Sovdevpa=Sovros. Phil. g27. o wip av, xat way 
Gciua. Eurip. Phoen. 987. apxais=dpxnyois. 1316. réoca=owpara 
meropeva. Iph. Aul. 189. domis=domeénpdpo. 1088. ydpos=yury 
(uror). 1355. evvyv=vupdny. Androm., 1277. ovyxotpnpa==yvyKotpe- 
pem. Suppl. 85. Evvadyndoves=oi ouvadyotrres. 184. mpeoBevpara 
=al mpdoBes. 459. réApas=roApnpovs. 1138. Baxpva, objects which 
cause tears, Add Aésch Sept. c. Th. 170. 173.552. 650. Choeph. 
a758. 989. Soph. Antig. 533. 746. Cid. Col. 863. g60. (Ed. T. 
1248. Aj. 381. 389. Electr. 129. Eurip. Androm. 103. 447. 939. 
Herac. 52. Electr. 941. Troad. 836. For the compliment itself, 
compare the beautiful and well-known chorus in the Medea, ’Epe- 
xGei8at ... arodepBopevos xAewordray codiay, 

646. pupia. ‘The word is here to be taken almost literally in its 
sense of ten thousand. Genelli’s opinion that the ancient Greek 
theatres held 30,000 spectators is wholly inadmissible. ‘I find 
Genelli,” observes Mr. Cockerell, in one of his obliging letters to 
me, ‘‘on whose most fallacious description of the Athenian theatre 
Schlegel and Welcker rely, erroneous in almost every principle 
and particular of his restoration : it suffices to remark as examples, 
that he makes the orchestra 206 feet in diameter, which I find 
never to exceed 100 feet, and the whole diameter of the Theatre 
nearly 500 feet, too much by at least 100 feet: he also accepts the 
absurd proposition that 30,000 spectators were admissible, whereas 


8 uh vey ov TauT’ byyedA€ Beondrov orvye:. Blomfield, Wellauer, and Scholefield 
offer no explanation of the last two words. Klausen observes ; “* Homini, qui vero 
adium domino, Agamemnoni vel Oresti, marime invisus. Ita Gegy ortyos, v. 

72.” But query: is any thing more meant than “ deliver not this message to our 

teful lord”—as we sometimes say in English—“ that abomination of a master,” 
instead of “that abominable master ?” If the reader think this language too fami- 
liar for “ Eschylus’s vein,” let him consider to whom the language is addressed, 
and the very homely terms put into that person's mouth. (743, 8q-) So #A:- 
xlay doray (Pers. 911.) seems translatable, aged cilisen, Ag. 744. Opdcos &ras = 
Opaceiay Gray. (vid. Kl.) 1256. dwrlacua xarpds, his fallen father: to which 
examples, others from the schylean writings may, I think, be added. 
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pupiae kaOnvrat, 

dudoriorepas KAcopavros, ef’ ob dn xeiheow apira- 
Aots 

Sewov émiBpeperau 

Opyxia xeAdov, 


the largest existing Theatre would not admit more than half that 
number.” 

647. The English historian of Greece, speaking of events after 
the fatal battle of A®gospotami, thus alludes to the person in the 
text: ‘‘ The leader of the sovereign Many at this time was Cleo- 
phon, by trade a musical instrument-maker, who, treading in the 
steps of Cleon and Hyperbolus, had acquired power even superior 
to what they had formerly held. Such was his confidence in his 
ascendancy, that he did nut scruple, in scorn of democratical equal- 
ity, to assume the distinctions and pomp of command. To have a 
residence suited to his new dignity, he used opportunity offered by 
the banishment of Andocides, chief of one of the most ancient and 
eminent families, to occupy his house.” ... Mitford, IV. 380. From 
the argument prefixed to the ‘“‘ Rane,” it should appear, that at 
the same time that that play was exhibited, Cleophon had furnished 
materials for an entire drama from the hand of Plato, the comic 
writer. :Awvidns (i.e. Aristophanes) ¢reypddn xal évixa, Spumyos 
devrepos Movoats, IAdrwy rpiros KAeopovrre. 

Ib. éf’ ob 8) xeXeow x.r.d. in cujus orationibus sonat hirundinis 
Thracie garrulitas. Tu. 

Ib. dudsAddors, h.e. ambiguis, ancipitibus. Ts. Is it not rather, 
whose lips leave nothing untalked about ? 

648. emBpeuerOar (Bpepew, Asch. Soph. Eur.), ein brausendes 
Geriusch hervorbringen. Pass. 

649. Oppxia xeAdov. The poet means to insinuate, that-on one 
or both sides of his parentage, but most probably only on the >mo- 
ther's side, Cleophon was not a legitimate citizen. So /schines 
(38, 10.) : KAcoday 3¢ 6 Avporroids, Sv roAXol Sedeuevoy ev wéBas épyy- 
pévevov, trapeyypagels aicypas modirns. 

Ib. yedtddv. Aschyl. Ag. 1017. yxedsddvos Bixnv, dyvara dovny 
BapBapov xexrnpévyn. Fr. Inc. 160. xedcdovifew. Non. Dionys. Il. 133, 
€raopat elapiwoio pikn Zepupoo xeddav, | Pbeyyouern, AdAos Spyis, vres- 
podins peédos nxovs. Cf. sup. 87. 


* The Jon of Euripides no doubt utters the language of many an Athenian on 


this point : 
dy 82 rijs réxns bxeorl pow 
ei ph yap Fris wv Erexev eiphow, wdrep, 
aBlarov tiv el B ewevtacba: xpedy, 
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eri BapBapov €Copevn méradov’ 650 
e IC é +) 4 >’ » 8 ‘ 4 e ’ A ”~ 

puee O emixAavroy andovioy vopov, ws atroAEirat, 


650. BapBapov. Cf. Herodot. II. 57. 

Ib. éfopéevn. Arist. Pac. 800. drav npwa perv pov xedrdeav | eCopern 
xedadj. Eurip. Phen. 1530. dps h 8puos 9 | eAdras axpoxdpors | audi 
krdBors ECopevn. 

Ib. méradov. Eurip. Hel. 252. pédea wéradka. lon go2. xpdéxea né- 
taka. Terc. F. 395. xpureéwv meradwy aro, 

651. putes (murmurs). Dinp.  xeAapif{e, Rav. xedadei, Bek. Br. 
Th. xpifes. Seidl. coll. Av.1521. Perhaps rpvfee is preferable to 
them all. (Non. Dion. XII. 75. xat icromovos SiAopnAn | €ocerat ato- 
Ad8etpos Urorpu(ovea xeAdav.) 

Ib. dn8onoy vépov, a mournful strain, like that in which the night- 
ingale is supposed to lament for Itys. Acschyl. Ag. 1113. “Iruy, 
“Iruvy orevovoa .. andov. Suppl. 59. Suph. CEd. Col. 672. va diyea 
pevvuperas Oapifovca pddtor’ andor. Electr. 1077. mavd8upros ander. Eu- 
rip. Hel. 1119. anddva Saxpvceccay. Arist. Av. 211. vpvous Opnveis, ror 
épdv xai cov woAvdaxpuy “Iruy eAcdeCopevn Stepois pereoev. 

Ib. »ézoyv. This word, on which so much has been said or writ- 
ten, belongs less, I think, to the Science than to the Philosophy of 
Music; implying those great Laws (whence its name) which Nature 
herself has impressed on sounds, adapting them to certain move- ° 
ments of the body or feelings of the mind, from which the musical 
composer cannot wholly depart without incurring ridicule, but in a 
nice adaptation to which lies the perfection of his art. Let a num- 
ber of airs be struck off by a person of the latter description, and 
an ear of any tolerable tact and accuracy will presently decide— 
‘‘ those sounds belong to an hymn; those characterise a march ; 
those are fitted for a dance.” But the variety in these may be al- 
most infinite. Joy, penitential sorrow, calmness, elevation, fer- 
vour, may be implied in the first; but the joy, the calmness, the 
elevation, the fervour, will all be of a religious character, and 
therefore the sounds, whether left to themselves or wedded to cor- 
responding words, will express what we term a hymn. The march 
again may be quick or slow of movement; it may express a body 
of men rushing to the onslaught, or, like the celebrated movement 
in Handel's Oratorio, it may be the accompaniment of a warrior’s 
body borne to his silent home; yet a certain character and combi- 
nation of sounds pronounce it at once to be a march. So in salta- 
tory sounds, some at once distinguish themselves as appropriated 


dx tav AOnvay u’  TEKoUT en yuvh, 
as po. yérvnra: pyr pdbey wappyoia: 
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Kav oa yevovrat. 


to the stately minuet, some to the lively waltz ; others again to the 
Polonaise, the Scotch, the Irish, or the English dance. Does our 
imaginary musician wish to mimic the little world of sound pos- 
sessed by the feathered race ;—the matchless nightingale mourning, 
as the ancients thought, for that which was never to be restored to 
her,—the gay lark, ascending and carolling to heaven's gates—the 
canary, with its untired throat and labyrinth of sounds—the black- 
bird with its rich and mellow notes, redolent, as it were, of spring, 
and a certain uxorious mixture of joyousness and tenderness ?—all 
these have their several peculiarities of sound, of which the general 
character must be caught, before the artist forms it into any parti- 
cular melody. Of these great laws of sound, the Athenians, who 
looked carefully abroad for whatever of intellectual excellence they 
did not find at home, appear at an early period to have discrimi- 
nated five, (afterwards enlarged to ¢fifteen,) in which the peculiar 
physical and mental feelings of five contemporary nations had em- 
bodied themselves. Did they require in their public entertainments 
or compositions such strains, as ears divine might listen to with most 
pleasure ? their Doric neighbours seemed best to have caught the 
suunds appropriated to such compositions, and on Doric music 
accordingly the sacred strains of their own artists were required to 
be based. Were the passions to be roused or influenced? the Ly- 
dian music had evolved the modes by which this was best effected, 
and Lydian measures were accordingly those from which it was least 
safe for an Athenian artist to depart, whose wish was to accomplish 
a similar purpose. Were the feelings which border on religious 
fanaticism or enthusiasm to be excited? the Phrygian music, and 
its great masters, Olympus and Marsyas, were the proper models. 
Were strains of an intermediate kind required ? olia and Ionia 
supplied them both; the first affording a music which lay between 
the Phrygian and the Lydian, the second a melody which lay be- 
tween the Phrygian and the Doric; less enthusiastic than the first, 
less solemn than the latter, but in sweetness and in grace surpass- 
ing both. Passow, from whom the latter part of this note has in 
some degree been borrowed, refers for further information on the 
subject to Béckh de metr. Pind. p. 182. Thiersch, Pind. Th. I. 
p- 43. f. 9. Kanngiesser, of whom a little use has been made in the 
former part, (see Biihne, 403-81.) refers, in addition to ancient au- 
thorities, to Burette in Mémoires de ]’Acad. des Inscript. et d. B. I. 
tom. 14. Marpurg’s Kritische Einleitung in die Geschichte der Musik. 
Forkel's allgem. Geschichte d. Musik. 

652, toa sc. Pipa. (Ausch. 89, 36. toa uirg al Wipos éyévovro.) 


¢ Bey der weitern Entwicklung des Griech. Tonsystems und der Erweiterung 
der Tonreihe nahm man endlich ein kleineres System von ei/f und ein grisseres 
von funfzehn Tonarten an, deren Namen aus jenen finf Grundarten (sc. Do- 
eed Phrygische, Lydische, /Eolische, Ionische) zusammen gesetzt wurden. 
ASSOW. 
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When the absolving and condemnatory votes were equal in an Athe- 
nian criminal trial, the party accused was acquitted. Three texts 
are generally quoted in illustration of this custom, Atsch. Eum. 
ait. Eurip. Electr. 1274. Iph. in T. 1472., but the first of these, as . 
belonging to the details of the trial out of which the practice grew, 
is by far the most important. It will be brought at some length 
before the reader in a subsequent note: but at present with regard 
to Cleophon. Did the fate finally adjudged to this turbulent 
demagogue bear out the poet’s prophecy ? Let us hear the histo- 
rian to whom we have before referred. ‘‘ Cleophon himself could 
no longer either command or appease the popular mind. His op- 
ponents used the opportunity for preferring a capital accusation 
against him. Examples of what might be done, by ably using cri- 
tical emergencies, abounded in the annals of the Athenian govern- 
ment. Cleon, when nearly the despotic tyrant of Athens, had been 
fined ; Hyberbolus banished by ostracism; Cleophon was con- 
demned to death and executed. If Lysias, speaking as a pleader, 
should be trusted, a fraud of most dangerous tendency was used 
by his opponents: the real law not warranting a capital sentence, 
they made an interpolation in the code of Solon, in pursuance of 
which condemnation was pronounced.” Mitford, IV. 385. 

Ib. The above choral strain is written in dactylic, anapestic, 
trochaic verses, &c. But the predominant one, and that to which 
the reader’s attention is most called, is the dactylic, and the various 
phases which it here assumes. (Cf. infr. 1227.1229.) The-tro- 
chaic dimeter brachycatalectic, which prevails throughout the cho- 
rus, is also deserving of much notice. (Cf. infr. 778. 1083. The hu- 
mour directed in the course of this play at the Aschylean measures, 
has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed by any of his commenta- 
tors. My very learned predecessor, Thiersch, from his mode of 
arranging the text, does not appear to have been in the least 
aware ofit. . ~- 

653. The epirrhema, as Kolster justly observes, (de Parab. p. 
45.) is generally of a more vehement and impetuous character than 
the parabasis. It is always uttered in the person of the Chorus; it 
extols its own body and their good intentions, and where, as in the 
Wasps, the Chorus assumes an unusual appearance, it explains to 
the spectators what the object and design of that appearance is. 
To this part of the parabasis were more particularly consigned such 
advices respecting the administration of public affairs as the poet 
thought fit to offer, and the castigation of such individuals as by 
him were imagined to stand in the way of the public benefit. The 
political good feeling, as well as tact and address, manifested through- 
out the present epirrhema and its counterpart, are beyond all 
praise. 
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Evurapawey wai SBacxew. wporov ovv nyiv Soxei 
é£uraoa Tous woXiras KaeAciy Ta Seipara. 655 
Kel Tis Muapre ohareis Te Ppuvixov wadaiopacw, 


Tb. iepéy xopéyv. Even under ordinary circumstances, the epithet 
here attached to the chorus need not have surprised us. For what 
was not holy, as connected with the Dionysiac festivals? The law 
which regulated their movements was a holy law (Dem. c. Mid. 525, 
18.); the month in which they occurred was a holy month (Ibid. 
525,19.); the very garments worn by the higher functionaries con- 
nected with the theatrical entertainments of these festivals, bore 
the same epithet. (519, 27. 537, 2- 562, 16.4) During their con- 
tinuance, person and property were alike sacred. (518, 6. sq. 532, 
16. sq. 571, 20, 8q.) The very seat in a theatre was, as it were, 
holy ground; touch the occupant who dared, unless endowed with 
strict legal powers. © (572, 10, sq.) Can we after all this be sur- 
prised at this epithet being attached to a Chorus, involving in itself 
so solemn a character as the Chorus of the present piece, and whose 
subsequent advice would consequently assume somewhat of that 
fhierologic character, by which the doctrines taught in the Myste- 
ries, whatever they were, were characterised ? 


654. gvpwapavew. Eurip. Phen. 470. rapawioa ody rs Bovdopa 
v. 


655. eftrmoa rovs odiras, intell. ddAndos, conciliare cives civi- 
bus. Tu. The Scholiast gives a different interpretation, viz. to re- 
store to their political franchise those who had been deprived of it, 
and thus put all upon an equality. 

Ib. deiuara, causes of fear and terror. Il. V. 682. deipa dépwy Aa- 
ydowot: frequent in the three Tragedians. Laert. de Zenone VII. 
113. eis 8¢ rov PdBov avdyerat nal ravra, deipa, dxvos, airxumn, exmrnkis, 
ObpuBos, dywvia. Seiya péev oby dors HdBos Séos eurowy. 

656. wadalopara, properly, the tricks by which a wrestler trips up 
the heels of his opponent. Atsch. Eum. 559. @ pév 1d8’ 7dn roy 
Tpiav madawpdrov. 746. mddacpy dhuerov trois évayrios gxos. Ag. 
62. modAd wadaiopara cai yuoBap7 . . nowy Aavaois. Eurip. Med. 1211. 
bev wadaicpara. -Plat. Euthyd. 277, c. rd rpiroy mdAaopa. Phedr. 


¢ Among the Orphic are a set, called lepooroAwd and xara(woriuxdy, of 
which Lobeck supposes the former to belong to the sacred vests worn by the ini- 
tiated, or by divine statues; the latter to the scarlet girdles worn round the waist 
on such occasions. (Schol. Apoll. I. 917.) wep) rhy xowlay of pepunudvos: rawlas 
Awrovot xoppupas. Aglaoph. I. 372. 

¢ For some account of objectionable dances connected with these entertainments, 
se which nevertheless bore the title of holy, see Welcker’s Nachtrag, p. 
33°, 8. 

f On these lepol Adyo:, abundant quotations or references may be found in Lo- 
beck's Aglaophamus, pp. 148-9. 152. 153. 245+ 253-4. 294. 371. 454-710, 8q. 
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Kai yap alo xpov ort Tous ev vavpaynoavras play 660 
“A A 3 
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~ y¥ vy A ‘ ~ 
Kovde TavT Eywy EXO ay pn ov Kados acKew 
EXELY, 


256, b. ray rpiay madaoparav trav ws aAnOds ‘Odupmaxay éy verey- 
Kacty. 

657. eyyeverOar = efeiva, that it should be ta their power, that means 
should be afforded them. Isoc. 49, c. GAr’ dOpocbévrav ray ‘EXAnvew 
éyyeverOar rois pev émdei~acOa ras atréy etruyias, rois be, x. 7. é 
Iseeus 52, 31. ¢yyevdpevoy nyiv abrov’.. dripooa. 

Ib. cdsobdvew, or ddcoOaive, prop. to slip; aor. 2. dduwbov. Il. 
XXIII. 744. vO Alas per Shiobe Oewv. Soph. Electr. 746. é£ dvrivyor 
Gdtobe. Mosch. Idyl. IV. 111. én” od8et xawmec’ chicbeov. Plat. Cra- 
tyl. 427, b. ddAccOdver padtora év rp Adda y yA@rra. Laert. de Ze- 
none VII. 26. dreyé re xpeirrov elvar rois moo dduobeiy f rH yAdrrz. 
See also Porson ad Eurip. Phen. 1398. 

658. aiziay éxbeior, having made known the cause which led them into 
error. 

Ib. Avoa rds mpérepov apyaprias, to efface their former offences. 
Thucyd. III. 46. ws ode éoras perayvevas xai ors €v Bpaxurary riy apuap- 
Tiay xaradvoat, 

659. drysov. The various sorts of atimé, or civil inability among 
the Athenians, have been explained in former plays. The poet 
here wishes that all persons who had been led into error through 
the slippery tricks of Phrynichus, should be restored to their privi- 

. On the atimé of the ancients, see Schémann, 72. 111. 275. 
Wachsm. III. 183. 358. : 

660. piay sc. vavpaxyiav, The sea-fight of Arginuse is here 
meant. 

661. WAaraas, i. e. should be put on a footing with the 200 Pla- 
tans, to whom the freedom of the city was given, after their escape 
from the well-known siege recorded in Thucyd. III. 20, sq. See 
also Wachsm. II. 149. 

662. Nor can I say that these things are wrong, (py) ob xadés 
exew.) 

Ib. wn od. These two particles coalesce into one syllable. 
Zésch. Prom. Vinct. 648. ri 877a pedrets 23) 08 yeyovioxey rd ways 812. 
obx dvayrimoopas | Td py ov yeyoveiy way. Eum. 290. pooatr’ dy, dave 
Hy Ob rrapnueAnppevoy | dppav. Soph. Ged. T. 12. dvoddAyyros yap by | 
elny, rovdyde py ob xaroureipey epay. 1065. ode dy wioluny ph ob 14d 
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GAN’ erawa pova yap aura vouv éxovr édpacare. 
pos S€ Tovrots eixos vas, ot weF Yuav ToAAG On 

Xol TraTepes Evaupaynoay Kal MpoonKovow yevel, 665 
THY way TavTny Trapewar Evudopay airovpevors. 

adda Ths Opyys avevres, © Goporara hucet, 

mavtas avOpanous exovres cuyyeveis KTNTOpeOa 
Kamtripous Kai moXiras, GoTis av Evyvavpayn. 

ei S€ rovr’ oyKwooper Oa Karoo epyuvovpe0a 670 


éxpabeiy capas. So also Antig. 96. 936. Electr. 107. 133. Eurip. 
Troad. 988. yi ‘pabecis mote Beds, | rd adv xaxdy xoopovca’ py ov meions 
gogots. Hippol. 654. ovx dy wor’ grxov py od rdd° efeireiv warpi. Also 
Hippol. 49. Iph. A.g16. Androm. 254. Cf. sup. 62. 

664. Paraphrase: ‘‘ But in addition to this, it behoves you to 
remit upon entreaty this one misfortune (for I will not call it 
guilt) to those who, as well as their fathers, have been your coope- 
rators in many a naval fight, and who, instead of being slaves or 
aliens, are of your own true legitimate race.”’ 

665. mpoonxovow yéve. Eurip. Med.1301. py por re Spdowo’ oi 
mpoonxorres yeve. Soph. Ced. T. 814. ef 8€ rp Sév@ | rovr@ mpoonnes 
Aaig te ovyyevés. Eurip. Iph. T. 550. ri 8 éorévagas rovro; poy 
npoonke cot; Plat. Cratyl. 429, c. ef pn re atrg “Eppov yevéoews mpoon- 
Kel. 

666. gvpdhopayv, calamity, accident, occurrence ; said delicately for 
dpapriav. In Dem. c. Mid. (533,9.) the word is used with a some- 
what similar delicacy: Savviev éori Symov tis 6 rods rpaytxovs xXopols 
didaoxwv’ ovros dorpareias éddw kal xéxpnras cuppopa. 

Ib. wapewa, to remit. 

667. avévres rijs épyis, having relared anger. Eurip. Hippol. 904. 
opyys e€aveis. Arist. Pac. 318. e2 x ris Bons avngere. Dem. c. Mid. 
575, I. aveivai re rns opyns. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 338. 

668~—9. mdvras dvOpamous . . dotis Gv Evyvavpayg, let us consider all 
men, who cooperate with us in naval engagements, as relatives, &c. To 
numerous examples of this mode of construction given in Porson’s 
Advv. p. 217. add Soph. Electr. 1505. xpqv & edOis elvar ryvde rois 
waow dixny, | dors, x.r.A. Eurip. Med. 221. 

669. émripous, in the exercise of their civil privileges. Andoc. 10, 
13. rovs dripous émiripous moety. Lys. 161, 16. py nas ayri émcriper 
Gripous momonte. 159, 40. Huiv Be od Sdoere Huas abrovs émiripous Upiy 
yevécbas. 

670. ef 8¢ rovr’ (ravr Th. cf. infr. 1336.) dyxoodperba, but if we 
thus swell and are puffed with pride. Vesp. 1024. dyxaca rd ppdrnpa. 
Soph. Inc. Fr. XXIV. 2. Gynwbeis xABz. Eurip. Herac. 196. ro”Apyos 
dyxav. El. 384. doxnoe dapdray adyxopevos. Hec. 621. elra dir’ dyxov- 
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THY TOAW, Kat Tar éxovTes KUMaToY év ayKaAass, 

voTEep@ xXpover ror avOts ed hpoveiy ov Sofoper. 

“ «tO é€yw opbos ieiv Biov avépos’ H Tpotrov dats ér’ 
oipa€cerat, 


peba, | b peév ris nudy mrovaros ev 8apacw, | 68° ev roXirats Tipsos KeKAN- 
pevos. Phri. fr. XI. 2. 8apa mdovrp dvcceBas Gyxwpévov. Hippol. 
Q42. ei yap car’ avdpos Bioroy éoyxooera. Suppl. 874. devywy rpare- 
(as dotis éfoyxoir’ dyav | rdpxovvr’ arif{w». Iph. A. 921. perpios re 
xaipew roiow éLwyxopévors. 

Ib. dwovepviverOa, to wear an air of dignity. Cf. infr. 797. 

671. trav wédw, quod attinet jus civitatis, h.e. in jure civitatis do- 
nando. TH. 

Ib. xai rar’ éyovres, x. r. €. and this too, when we are in the midst . 
of civil storms. 

Ib. éxovres pro dyres. Eurip. Bacch. 89. éxovo’ év adiver | Aoxias 
ayadyxacs. 

Ib. xupdrwy év dyxadas. Atschyl. fr. Inc. 301. yuxds Exovres xupd- 
rey év dyxddas. Choeph. 579. wévrii r’ ayeadat, (where see Blomf.) 
Eurip. Orest. 1371. ’Qxeavds dyxddats A&icowy. Hel. 1071. mweAayias 
és ayxddas. Suppl. 483. cav peév miOy por, xupdrov drep médw | ony 
vavoroAnoes® ef d€ pi, mors Krvdov | Huiv re, Kai col, Evpydxos rt’ 
€ora, dopds. 

672. torépp xpdvp. Soph. Cid. Col. 614. rois pev yap 78n, rots & 
ey torépy xpdv@ | Ta reprva mixpa yiyverat. 

673. If Kanngiesser’s opinion could be properly substantiated, 
viz. that the choral odes were sung and danced on opposite sides of 
the orchestra, statues of the god or gods to whom they were ad- 
dressed being placed on movable altars or pedestals, which made 
them perfectly accessible to the spectators’ eyes, it must be owned, 
that the orchestral appearance on the present occasion was not a 
little Aristophanic. A Muss on one side, and a CLEIGENES on the 
other, (to say nothing of a Ceres and an Jacchus similarly circum- 
stanced) ;— here the object of reverence to all that was lofty in 
Athens, there the object of all that was odious and contemptible to 
her meaner citizens, how fruitful of remark must so striking a con- 
trast have proved! At the first entrance into the theatre specu- 
lation would naturally be afloat on the subject, and in some of the 
more ticklish parts of the opening scenes, we may easily conceive 
Demades or Demophon observing to Sosias or Simon, “ This bard 
of ours is venturing upon matters which we do not usually allow, 
and we all know, worthy neighbour, how others have fared, who 
' have taken less liberties; but at all events I must wait and see, 
by what concatenation of ideas the Muse and that dirty little bath- 
man can be brought into the same category of events !” 

Ib. Parodied from the Phenix, or Géneus of Ion. The general © 
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ov 7roAvy avd 0 TriOnKos oUTos 0 voy EvoyxAa?, 


KAecyévns 0 puxpos, 675 
0 qTovnporatos Badavevs Orocdol Kparovot KuKnotre- 
pov 


a 4 
WevdoviT pov Kovias 
a a ~ 
kat Kipwdias ys, 
xpovoy evduarpier’ iSwv Se rad’ ovx 


eipnuixos €o8, iva pn Tore KaTroéuv0n peOvov a- —68o 


meaning and spirit of this attack on Cleigenes have been largely 
explained by us in a former play. (Eq. 1352.) 

Ib. ef & eye dpbos ideiv. ScHon. ef dvvapa: xpivew. 

Ib. olpeteras. ScHov. ripwpnOjvar oeircs. 

674. ov woddy sc. xpdvory (infr. 679.) evdicarpiver. An awful dis- 
tance certainly between the adjective and substantive; but so the 
construction appears to be. 

Ib. dvoxday, troublesome. Lucian II. 211. py evdyAe ody. Alciph. 
III. Ep. 36. otx éwavcaro é¢voxyA@y ois dinynpac:. Plat. 1 Alcib. 
104, d. évoydeis pe. 

676. ‘‘ éwécos pendet ab omisso wdvrev, quod ad sornpéraros subin- 
telligitur.” Drnp. 

Ib. xparoto. ‘ xpareiv xovias ( pulverem tenere, obtinere) dicuntur, 
qui eum tractant, qui eo utuntur.’ Dinp. The playful meaning 
latent in this word has been well explained by the Scholiast: dowep 
el Grey, wovnpérards ors waons ris ys, oméons of Badayeis xparovas, 
Kipodias xai repas xai rovavrns owns. 

Ib. xuxnovredppou (xuxde, réppa), mixed with ashes. 

677. evdovirpou (virpor), having a false alkali in it. Jeremiah ni. 
22. ‘* For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much 
sope, yet, &c.” 

Ib. xovia, lirivium, ie to wash with. Plat. 4 Rep. 430, 8. mwavrds 
xadaorpaicv Beworépa xal xovias. On the quantity of the word xopia, 
see Maltby. 

678. KipewAias. Cimolus, now Argentiera, an island in the Cre- 
tan sea, producing chalk and fuller's-earth. This yj KipeAca is still 
used for sope in the Archipelago. See Welcker. Raper, in Kidd's 
Dawes (p. 463.), translates: pessimus omnium qui lizivium ex nitro 
cum cinere adulterato et terra cimola paral. 

679. érdcarpipe:. Plat. Gorg. 484, C. mepartépe rou Sedvros érdsarpi- 
Bev. 6 Rep. 487, d. paxpdrepow dvdtarpipev. 

Ib. Wd» 36 rd’ x. r.d. Yet seeing all this, and aware that he is 
an object of hatred to every body, he is not a man for peace. 

680. elpnuxds. Plat. 7 Leg. 814,e. 815, b.c.d. Isoc. 19, d. 82, ¢. 
186, c. 
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vev Evdou Padiwv. 4 
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moAAakis y' Tuy edokev 7 ToALs TremovOeEvas 
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TQUTOV €S TE THY TOALT@Y TOUS KadoOUs TE Kayabous, 
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€5 TE TAPXALOV VOPLT UA Kai TO KaLVOY xpUCioV. 

) NY , 93 > , 
OUTE yap ToUTOLOLY ovo ov KExLBdnAEvpEVaLS, 685 


Ib. drodv6j, be stripped of his clothes. Cf. sup. 612. 

681. vdov, a staff, a cudgel. Herodot. IT. 63. EvA@» xopivas éxov- 
tes. IV. 180. paxyovra mpds aGAAnAas AiBoroi re Kai EvAor. Eurip. 
Cycl. 209. rdxa res pay rp EvdA@ Sdepva pebnoe. Herc. F. 995. gvAov 
xaOnxe rradds eis EavOov xdpa. Meleag. fr. V. odnpoSpibes Evdov. 

682. In the following antepirrhema, the poet alludes to a decree 
passed only a year or two before, by which the old coin of the 
country was called in, (Eccles. 815-829.) and a baser metal sub- 
stituted. ‘The comparison subsequently instituted between good 
citizens and good coins, and the reverse, is a piece of image 
found also in other comedies of our author, as Acharn. 516. Plut. 
$62. See also Asch. Ag. °381. Eurip. Med. 516-19. Dem. 76s, 
28. 766, 14. 1442, 5-10. Xen. Mem. III. 1.9. See also the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, c. VI. v. 30. 

682-3. merovOévar ratrov és, to have been similarly affected, to have 
been under the same feelings in regard to. ‘To numerous illustrations 
of this force of the preposition e/s given in former plays, add from 
Thiersch Xen. Mem. II. 1. 19. was ode oleoOat ypy rovrous xal sroveiy 
noéws els rd roatra. Plat. Lys. 210, b. els pew ravra, & dv hpdvepoe 
yevoopeba, dravres nuiv emtpepovow. Eurip. Med. 547. 42 els ydpous 
prot Bacwtxovs aveidioas. 

684. rapxaiov véucpa. By this, I think, we are to understand 
the old Attic silver coin, so remarkable for its purity and intrinsic 
worth, and which is here set in opposition to a recent issue of gold 
coin, so alloyed and debased, that the poet subsequently hesitates 
not to call it a copper-coinage (694.). The word »éu0pa is found 
once in the remains of Sophocles (Antig. 296.), and three or four 
times in those of Euripides. (Cycl.159. Er. fr. XX. 29. CE&dip. fr. 
IX. 1. 3.) 

Ib. xpuciov, ‘ aurum signatum ; sic etiam dpytpioy et xadkiov.’ TH. 
None of the gold coins here alluded to have been found, and Eckhel 
(Doctr. num, vol. I. 206.) seems properly to think, that the poet 


g The poet, speaking of a proud, insolent man, observes : 

Kaxoi 8¢ xarxov Tpdrov 

tplBy Te xa) xpooBodAais 

peAaurayhs were 

SuccuBels, éxel 

Siduet wais xoraydy Spy, 

wéAre apéorpiysp peprov dvbels : 
which Klausen translates: Malique eris instar (superbusille homo) eo qued attri- 
tione et allisione nigrum colorem nanciscitur, redditur judicatus ; quod pueri instar 
avem persecutus est, qua re civitati calamitatem intulit intolerabilem. 
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aAAa KadXioTols aravrwv, as Soxel, vomLopaTwv, 

Kai povois GpOas Korretot Kal Kexwdovic pévots 

év re Tois "EAAnot Kai Tois BapBapowwt trayraxoi, 
xpape ovdev, adrAa TouTots Tois Trovnpois xaAxiots 
xOés Te Kal Mponv KoTEiol, TO KaKioT@ KOppaTt, 690 
Tov ToATav O ods pev ioper evyevely Kal cddpovas 
avdpas ovras Kal Stxaiovs Kai Kadous Te xayabous, 


speaks ironically. But see Boeckh’s Econ. of Athens, I. 33: also 
Wachsm. III. 74. 

685. «Pdnrevew, properly, to adulterate money ; more frequently 
found in a metaphorical sense. Eurip. Bacch. 475. ed rotr’ ¢x:837- 
Aevoas; Plat. 11 Leg. 917, b. d. xi®8nAos xpvods occurs Eurip. 
Med. 516. See also Theognid. 119.959. In Av. 158. we find 
wodAny y adeires rou Biov xuBdnrLiav. See Boeckh’s Econ. of Athens, 
I. §. 4. 

Ib. odow .. xexiBdnrevpevors. On the union of a part. substan- 
tive with another participle, see Porson ad Hec. 358. 

686. xaAXicras. This epithet is to be applied to the intrinsic 
value, not to the external beauty of the Attic coins. (Eckhel, p. 
211.) 

687. xomeior, stamped. éhacne 8€ (Zeno sc.) rovs pév rev avodoixwy 
Adyous, kal dmnpricpevous, dpoiovs elvas re apyupip rp ’Arekavdpwo ev- 
opbdrpovs pév nal mweptyeypappevous, xaba cal rd vopiopa, ovdey Se dia 
ravra Bedriovas. rovs 8€ rovvavrioy adwpoiou Trois ‘Arrixois rerpadpaxpors, 
elxg pev Kexoppevous, kai goroixovs, kabeAxew pévroc moAAdKis Tas KExad- 
Acypadnpevas Aé~ers. Diog. Laert. VII. 18. 

Ib. xexwdonopévors. Cf. sup. 73. 

689. xaAxiov, copper coin. 

6go. xOes re xai mpony. A proverbial expression indicative of 
contempt for things of recent fabrication. Il. If. 303. Plat. 2. Al- 
cib. 141, d. xOcfa re xal mpaifa. (Schol. xarecpixpuve rdv évvearn xpd- 
vor, iva py, dia THS dvapyncews, TA€oY Monon aywrvidcat Tovs “EAAnvas.) 
Soph. Antig. 456. ob yap re viv ye xdxOés, add’ dei more | (7 raira. 
Plat. 3 Leg. 677,d. Dem. 270, 21. 

Ib. xdppars. Plut. 862.957. rov sovnpov xdppyaros. Ach. 516. 
dy8pdpia mapaxexoppeva. 

691. evyeveis. Laert. de phil. Platonis, III. 88. dcacpetras 3¢ 4 ed- 
yévaa els el8n rérrapa. éy pév, dav dow ol mpdéyovos xadvl xayabo} xal 8i- 
KGLOL, TOUS Ex TOUT@Y yeyernpevous, eiyeveis hacty eivat' GAdo be, ddy dow 
ol mpéyovo: deduvacreuxores Kal dpxovres yeyevnpevot, rovs éx Tourer eiye- 
veis hace elva. Ado dé, édy dor ol mpdyovor dvopacroi, oloy awd oTparn- 
yias, ard orehamray dyovev’ Kal rois éx rovrwy yeyernuévous, etryeveis 
mpowayopevopuer. Ado eldos, day abrdés tis 9 -yervadas Tv Wuxiy Kal peya- 
Adyuxos, nal rovrov ebyery act. nal ris ye evyeveias atrn xparlorn. 
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Kat tpadevras €v madaiorpais Kai yopois Kai pov- 
ouKN, 

Tpoucedovpev, Tots Se xaAxois Kat E€vois Kat muppias 
Kal TOVNpOls Kak TrovNpav els atravTa xpaopeba 695 
voTarols adiypéevowrv, olay 7 TOALs Tpo TOU | 

5 A a on 
ovde happaxoiow eikn padiws expnoar’ ay. 


693. rpapevras. If the philosophy of Euripides had always termi- 
nated in such reflections as the following, who would have much 
regarded into what dramatic mouth they were put ? 


TO yap Tpapjvat yy Kax@s, aide pepes 
aloxuvera 8¢ raya? aoxnoas avip 
xaxds KexAno Out tas Tis. 9 8’ evavdpia 
daxrov, eimep xai Boédos biddoxera 
Aéyery dxove F av pabyow obk exer. 
a 8 ay pabn ris, raita owleoOar didei 
mpos yipas’ otrw madas eb madevere. 


Suppl. 921, sq. 


Ib sadaiorpas. Eurip. El. 531. madaiorpas avdpds evyevots rpadeis. 
And. 600. Spépous madaiorpas Te Kowdas €xovc. 

Ib. povown. By this word we are to understand not simply 
music, but all those branches of a liberal education. by which the 
mind is formed, as the palestra implied all those gymnastic exer- 
cises, by which the body was formed. Cf. nos in Eq. 186. 

694. mpovcedeiv, an old and rare form =spompdaxi{ev, to treat with 
contempt. Pass.: whom see further in the word mpooekéw. Eschyl. 
Prom. Vinct. 447. dpav cuauréy ode mpovoedovpevoy, (where see Blomf.) 

Ib. xadxois (6 yadkés), prop. copper-coins. (Arist. Eccl. 817. 
péorny Thy yvdbov xadkay éxwv. ib. 820. pi) déxerOar pndéva, | yadndv 
rokordév. Dem. c. Mid. 543, 26. ray xaradixny éxrériuxe ... ; ov8€ yad- 
xovv ovde mw Kat thpepoy.) The poet thus terms the xawdy xpvuaioy, 
mentioned above, in consequence of its having been much debased 
with copper (Boeckh. I. 34.): metaph. men of bad character. 

‘Ib. mvppiass (mvppias), slaves: so called from the red colour of 
their hair, as those with yellow hair were termed Xanthie. Cf. 
Dr. Wiseman’s able and interesting Lectures, PP. 161. 173, &c. 

695. movnpois xdx tovnpoy. Soph. El. 589. rovs 3¢ mpdaGev evoe- 
Beis 1 nag evocBey BAdorovras éxBadovo’ exes. Phil. 384. rod xaxiorov 
xax xaxav 'Odvocéws. ib. 874. evyen}s yap 7 vors na€ edyevar. 

697. pappaxciow, scape-goats, expiatory offerings. Cf. nos in Eq. 
708. 1099. Bergler quotes two fragments of Eupolis in illustration 
of the text, which are here subjoined. 


ous 8° ovx dy eiheo& 00d? Gy oivérras mpo roi, 
L 
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GANG Kat viv, @vonrot, weraBadovTes TOUS TpoTroUS, 
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xpnode trois xpnoroiow adlis’ Kai xaropOwcact yap 
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yuvi orparnyous * * & mddis, words" 
ws evruyns ef paddov f Kadas Ppoveis. 
Eup. ad Athen. X. 425, b. 
The following fragment, according to Brunck, was part of a para- 
basis, addressed by a Chorus, consisting of, old men, to the spec- 
tators : 
kal phy éyd, moddey rapdévrar, ove exw ri reo" 
otra odddp’ arya, rnv modtTeiay Spay trap’ nyu. 
Mets yap ovx ovTw Téws @otper ol yepovres, 
GAN’ foay ny rH wore mparov pev ol orparryoi 
éx Tay peyiorwy oixiay, TOUT yévet TE MpaTot, 
ols womepel Beotow noxspecba’ xai ydp joay. 
aor aopades erparropev. vuvl 8 droe rvxoupey, 
orparevéperS aipotpevos kabdppara orparryous. 
Id. ap. Stob. Floril. p. 163. 


The word xa@dppara (cf. Dem. c. Mid. 574, 19. 578, 20.) in this 
fragment is equivalent to the word ¢dappaxoi in the text. For an 
error which St. Croix has fallen into on the subject of expiatory 
rites, as connected with the Eleusinian mysteries, see M. de Sacy’s 
note, I. 302. 

Ib. elxp pgdios, easily, and carelessly. 

698. peraBaddvres rovs rpémovs. Arist. Plut. 36. peraBaddvra rovs 
tpénous. Thes. 722. rdxa 8¢ oe peraBadovc’ | emt caxdy érepdrporoy | 
éxéxee tis TUxn. Eurip. Iph. A. 343, peraBaday GAdous rpérous. Eu- 
polis ap. Stob. Serm. IV. peraBaddvres rovs rpdérovs. 

699. xpiabe rois xpnoroicw. Conz, imitating the jingle of the 
original, translates; Braucht die Brauchbarn, die Guten wieder ! 

Ib. xaropOoiv (ép6ovr, erigere), to succeed in a business ; to which is 
often opposed the verb od@aAAerGa, to stumble, to fail in a business. 
Plut. 350. qv pév xaropboowpev, eb mparrew dei’ | hv 3€ chadapev, ém- 
rerpipGa rd mapanay. Soph. El. 416. opsxpoi Adyor | Cogndray F8n xat 
xarwpOwoay Bporovs. Eurip. Arch. fr. XXVI. 2. és yap av ogady, | ets 
dpOdy éarm. Cf. Asch. Eum. 742. Eur. Phen. 851. 

700. eDdoyor, laud: vobis erit. Tn. 

Ib. €€ afiov rot €vAov. A pause of some duration ; then, instead 
of saying, in tragic phrase, you will fall nobly, (Eurip. Iph. T. 325. 
TvAddn, OavoipeO> GAd’ Gros Gavotpeba | xdddio6’. erov pot, paryavoyv 
ondoas xepi. iq. 80. xpdriorov ody vpv drobaveiv, adda oxdre Ores ay 
drobdvotpev avdpixwrara.) the Chorus with an arch look adverts to a 
common proverb, which recommends a man about to hang him- 
self, himself to select a good piece of timber for the purpose, and 
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WY Tl Kat TAaTXNTE, TaTKXEW Tois Topois Soxncere. 
AI. vn rov Aia rov cwripa, yevvadas avnp 


such as will not fail him by breaking with his weight. By this 
humorous and dexterous turn, the poet removes any cause of 
offence, which the more serious part of his address might be calcu- 
lated to give. 

702. And do our two lacqueys hold a dry colloquy? Forbid it 
every feast of Bacchus, of which we ever heard! forbid it all the 
bonds which have tied lacqueyism together, since the world of 
man and master first began! A dry colloquy ? Whence then the 
peculiar adjuration in the text (cf. infr. 1019.), and all those confi- 
dential communications, which we shall presently have to encoun- 
ter, communications rarely made but post pocula, or inter pocula ? 
As the great compotation, however, has taken place within, (where 
the reader may allow wine ad libitum,) we can admit here but one 
huge common flask, and two separate cups; Xanthias, of course, 
_ drinking thrice to Alacus’s once, and in a goblet, which had its depth 
equalled its breadth, the lank, spare partner in his potations might 
absolutely have floated in it. 

Ib. Of ‘‘ Jupiter saviour,”’ something will be said in a following 
note. (infr. 1cg2.) At present (as nothing connected with the Ores. 
tean Trilogy seems foreign to our purpose) we shall take advantage 
of another adjunct belonging to this title, viz. Jupiter ‘‘ third and 
saviour,” to endeavour to throw some light on one or two passages 
in the Agamemnon, which have either been left unnoticed, or, 
as we think, unsatisfactorily explained by the commentators on 
fEschylus. It need scarcely be observed, that on the great fes- 
tive occasions of antiquity, three libations were usually made, 
the first to Jupiter Olympian, the second to Heroes, the third 
to Jupiter Saviour. (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. §. 32.) At each 
of these it is not improbable, but more certainly at the last, a 
solemn chaunt, or song (yoAmm) took place, not unlike perhaps the 
‘Non nobis, Domine,’ which concludes our own public repasts. In 
the heroic ages, this chaunt appears to have been performed by the 
daughters of » royal, as well as other houses; and hence it is said 
of the maiden Iphigenia : 


bh Klausen, in commenting on this passage, observes that he has been unable to 
find any second example of this feature of the heroic times of Greece. Recol- 
lections of former readings induced us to think that we could supply the defi- 
ciency from an old poem, of which the scene indeed is laid in Gothland, but of 
which the manners are evidently in a great degree borrowed from the heroic 
ages: (and who that considers whence the Goths originally came, would expect to 
see them derived from any other quarter?) but we were mistaken. On turning 
to our Beowulph (the poem in question), we found that though the royal consort 
of Hrodgar supplies the heroes assembled in his princely halls with their ie 
and its contents, it is the monarch’s professional bards who furnish the hymn 
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woAAdKts 
matpos xat avdpavas evtpamd{ous 
cuerWev, ayva 8 aravpwros avda marpos 
girou rperdorovdoy ebtrotpov 
aiava Pikes eriga. 
Ag. (Klaus. ed.) 219, sq. Cf. infr. 1019, 
But it is less with this royal maiden—as chaste in thought (aya) 
as intact in person (dravpwros)—than with her mother, that our 
present business lies. Neither the present nor the ancient stage 
present many spectacles more striking than that in which this 
bold and frontless woman—as splendid in ‘talent as debased in 
affections—stands forward to justify the deed which she has just 
committed. Her two bleeding victims lie before her; the sword, 
which has sent Cassandra and Agamemnon to their graves, is in 
her hands, and the long entangling robe, which, thrown like a 
net about her lord, when ready to take the bath, had made him 
an easy victim to a woman’s hand, is before her eyes. ‘‘ Twice,” 
says this fiend, “I struck the blow—twice did he groan, and 
then all strength forsook him; but as he fell, a third blow did 
inflict: "twas a libation vowed and grateful to the saving god, 
who rules the nether world.” After some intervening remarks, 
the speaker returns to the preceding image in the following 
words : 
ei 8 hy mpexdvrav aor’ emonevdew vexpo, 
rd3’ ay dixaias fy, Urepdixas pev ovr. 
rooavde xparnp’ ev Sduows Kax@v ode 
mAnoas dpaiwy avrés éxrive: poloy. Ag. 1366. 


which concludes the regal repast. In one point of view, however, circumstances 
are less wide apart: the chaunt of Iphigenia to ‘ the saving Jupiter’ bears not 
a more religious stamp upon it than the grace-cup strain of the Gothic halls : 


“ For the harp was there, and the bards who knew 

How this wondrous frame of nature grew ; 

How the heavens above were cloth’d in light, 

And the earth in her robes of green was dight : 

Of the moon and the bright’ning sun sang they, 

And the stars that ply their silent way : 

Of fruit they told, and of herb and flower, 

And of man, their lord, how he grew in power, 

Till wealth, and riches, and gladness had he, 

And his heart rose high in mirth and glee.” 

(Beowulph, Thorkeliu’s ed. p. 9.) 

How Grendell (the Typhon of Greek mythology) entered to destroy this scene of 
happiness, falls not within our limits to say. 

t To the prvof of both: what can poetry shew more magnificent in imagery 
than the course of torch-signals which Clyteemnestra describes; or oratory pro- 
duce more artful in arrangement, than the speech with which she meets her long- 
absent lord ? And yet this woman quits the princely Agamemnon—the idol, as we 
shall hereafter see, of his nobility, the revered of his subjects, and the beloved even 
of menials and captives—to feed on such garbage as the wretched AEgisthus. 
But one word more of this wretched woman—In grandeur of conception, and in 
power of execution, will the mother of Hamlet bear the faintest comparison with 
the Clytemnestra of Hschylus ? Yet Shakspeare had many powerful predeces- 
surs tu sGmulate exertion ; the Greek dramatist had none. 
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o deorrorns gov. =A. Tas yap ovyi yevvadas, 

a 4 3 \ “ , 

OoTis ye Tively OE Kal [ Buweir | fLovov ; 

AI. ro d€ py twaraga o eEedeyyOevr’ avtixpus, —705 
ore SovAos wy ehacxes eivas Searorns. 

=A. opoke pevrav, AI. rovro pévro. SovAtkov 

evOus Tremoinxas, OEp Ey Xaipw TrOLoY. 

HA. xaipes, ixerevw ; AI. pardd’ eorrevey Soxa, 


The bitter irony contained in the word émowévdeyv, which alludes, not 
to funeral libations usually paid to the dead, but to the third blow 
inflicted on the dead body of her husband by Clytemnestra, has 
escaped the commentators. Instead of rade, we ought, I think, to 
read rode, filling up the ellipse thus, rgd’ (émermévBev) av Sexaiws hy 
(rav sperdyrwyv), and translate as follows: ‘‘ And if ever it were 
among becoming things to bestow such a blow, or libation, on 
a lifeless body, it would justly—justly do I say ?—it would have been 
more than justly among things proper to bestow such a libation on 
the body here before me,” (pointing to it at the same time.) 

704. wivew xai [Biveiv]. And is this breed of gentlemen—the gen- 
tlemen of lacqueys, grooms, and chambermaids—yet tolerated be- 
yond the bounds of such “ worshipful society ?’” Undoubtedly the 
improved moral and religious habits of society have done much to 
put them in abeyance ; but they are not yet absolute outcasts from 
society, as they deserve to be. It is in the hope of lending some 
little aid to make them such, that the text, with the mere exception 
as to brackets, is allowed to stand as the editor finds it. Thiersch 
notices the play of words, which he endeavours to catch by trans- 
lating Wein und Weib. (On the principle of like master, like maz, 
a huge potation is bere made by Xanthias.) 

705. ro 8€ py mardga. To the examples of this construction 
given Vesp. 845. Nub. 267, add Eurip. Med. 1047. aAAd ris euigs 
xaxns | Td nat mpodaOar padrOaxovs Adyous dpevi. Alcest. 848. dAAd cov 


7d py Ppaca, | xaxod rocovrov Soparw mpockepevov. Asch. Eum. 832. 
(Miller’s ed.) 


€pe twabeiy rade. 
pes. 
€pe madaidppova xara yas oixeiy arierov picos. 
Vv. 
See also Ast ad Plat. Conviv. §. 5. 

707. gpete pévrav, he would have suffered for st: it would have 
been all over with him, if he had done it. (Xanthias,.in the true 
spirit of ‘“‘ High Life belows Stairs,’”’ speaks with much dignity.) 

709. émonmrevey, to be an éxdrrns, to be an eyewitness of the 
most solemn part of the Eleusinian mysteries. It is observable, as 
connected with our general remarks respecting the tenor of this 


a 
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oray xaTaparwua A\abpa rp Seovrorn. 710 

=A. ti de rovOoputer, nvix’ dy mAnyas AaBov 

moAAas amins Oupate; AI. xat rof wOopat. 

A. ri d€ moAAa mparroy; Al. as pa Ai’ ovdev oid 
eyo. 

EA. opoyvie Zed* Kal mapaxovey Seororay 


drama, that the verb érorrevew, though not unfrequent in A‘schy- 
lus, (Ag. 1241. 1569. Choeph. 1. 482. 972. 1050. Eumen. 211. 
215.) is not to be found in the remains of either Sophocles or Eu- 
ripides. Plato, Phedr. 250, c. 7 Epist. 333, €. pvueiy xat éromreves. 
Conviv. 210, a. rd réAea kai éworrixd. Translate: I am at the height 
of human bliss. For more important matter, connected with the 
word, see Appendix (F). 

710. Gray xarapdowpa, A. 7. 8. si mihi facultas fit dominum clam ex- 
secrandi, Tx. rather, to abuse. Cf. nos in Nub. 839., and add Eu- 
rip. Alcest. 730. dp@ yovredow, ovdér exdixov wabdy; See also Welck- 
er's Nachtrag, &c. p. 320. 

711. tovbopuley, to mutter, to grumble. Cf.nos in Ach. p. 148., 
and add, as quoted by Spanheim, Oppiau II. 541. @éoyypy 3 ex 
cropdroy pepotnida rovbopu{orres (sic). 

712. moAAd mpdrrov, indulging in impertinent curiosity. Cf. sup. 
220. 

Ib. “* Ad as pa AZ, etc. repetendum yalpw : tta letor, ut nulla alia 
re me letari scio. Ad postrema Reisk. 1. ov8ey ddd’ (i. e. DAAo) eyo 
sc. F8opna.” Dinp. 

714. Sudyne (duds, yévos) Zev. The Jupiter of antiquity bore 
various epithets, according to the circumstances and situations of 
those by whom he was invoked. Was the invocation by two or 
more friends ? He was addressed as the Zeds @icos. Was it by a 
party banded together for political purposes? He was then the 
Zevs ératpeios. irédeos, Kixdowos, | Lemos, ™perixios, 9 dregirnpios, 


i The double sense, in which this word is used in the following passage of the 
Agamemnon, has not been observed by Blomf., Scholef., or Wellauer : 


Zev, Zed réAce, Tas ends eds TéACL 
pérot 8é Tos col revwep dy uddAAns TeAciy. 946. cf. 939, 8q. 


For full explanations of the word réAcios, as it occurs in ASechylus, see Klausen’s 


Theologumena /Esch. pp. 75-6. 81. 

k Non. Dionys. XVIII. 19. xpos Ards Ixeolowo, reov, Aidvuce, toxjos. Esch. 
ie 341. 354: ee a , 

1 Non. Dionys. - 22. wpds 8t reov tevloio xa) ixeclose rexjos. Esch. 
60. 353. 684. 725. Suppl. 621. 656. ~~ 

™ The Hebs MeaAlxios was the protector of those who called upon and appeased 
him with expiatory rites. In the expiatory rites of Ceres, the offering consisted 
of pigs burnt whole, no part being eaten by the party offering, or his friends ; 
in those of Jupiter Meilichius, the offering consisted of a ram, on the skin of 
which the feet of the party purified were placed. Cf. Xen. Anab. VII. 8, 4, 5. 
Th I. 126. Lobeck’s hamus, I. 183-6. 

8 8. c. Th. 8. dy Zeds dActerhpios | exdoupes yévorro KaBuelev wearer. 
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ud 


arr av Aadaor; AI. padAa rey 7 polvopa. = 715 

A. ri de Trois Oupate ravra karadadov; AI. éya; 
A 79 3 9o@W ~ a 5 4 

pa Ai’, adAX oray Spe rovro, Kaxplaivopat. 

=A. & Doi *AzroAdov, euBar€ por rnv deEcav, 

xai Oos KUoat KavTos KUcoV, Kai por dpacor, 

pos Auos, Os piv éotiy opopacrtyias,— 720 


xrnows°, and many more terms are easily explicable on the same 
rule. Even the slave, as we shall presently see, had his Zetvs 
8ovdws, to whom he could appeal as a partner in the cuffs and 
scourgings which he was fated to endure (épopacriyias). But to 
come to the god’s more immediate title. The Zeus Homognius, as 
its name imports, was the Jove by whom those of the same blood, 
as brothers and sisters, swore ; and we must translate, or rather 
paraphrase accordingly: So help me Jove! why we are very kith and 
kin, actual brothers, so closely do we tally tn our feelings and modes 
of thinking! Eurip. Androm. 923. dAX’ dvropai oe Aia xadoto’ dpéd- 
ynov. Soph. Cd. Col. 1333. mpds Oedv dpoyvioy. Non. Dionys. XIV. 
20. Cf. infr. 1091, sq. 

Ib. srapaxovew, to overhear. Plat. Euthyd. 300, d. map’ airay rov- 
rev avrd ravta wapaxnkéa, ABlian. V. H. V.g. mapecpvels 8¢ els roy 
meptraroy, kai Tapaxuvoy Tay Adywv. 

715. arr’ dv Aadaor 8c. xaipes ; or 767; as at V. 712. 

Ib. paddd mreiy f paivopa. Cf. sup.96. Translate: [ am more 
than mad with joy. Bergler quotes Eurip. Cycl. 463. lov iov- yéynOa, 
patvdperOa Trois evpnacw. 

716. rois Ovpate, out-door persons. Eurip. Med. 85. Alc. fr. 13. 
Dictys, fr. 1. rov mékas. Hec. 982. ray sAnowy. 997. Tay det. 1160. 
ray mpiv. Suppl. 1050. xpévov rév mpdof. Fr. Inc. 86. rév dyay ydp 
dirrerat | Oeds, ra pexpa 8 els ruyny adels €q. 

Ib. xaradadeiv, ausschwatzen, to betray by blabbing. Pass. 

717. éxptaivopar. Conz translates paraphrastically: das geht 
durchs Mark, das kitzelt durch und durch den Mann. That goes through 
the marrow, that tickles a man through and through. 

718. duBaré por ri defidv. Soph. Tr. 1183. guBadre xeipa Be fede 
sporiord po. Phil. 183. @uBadr\gc yxeipds miorw, é€ySdd\dw peveiv. 
Diphilus ap. Athen. 292, b. riv deéidy évéBadov. Dem. c. Mid. 
5533 15+ 554, 22. 

719. xuveiy, to kiss. aor. 1. éxvea. 

720. dpopaorcyias (Spo, pdorit), a sharer in a cudgelling. Cf. sup. 
714. (Xanthias, instead of following up his inquiry, here stops 


o Koch. Suppl. 437. xal xphpacw pay dx Sducv wopSoupévos | yévorr’ dy BAA, 
arnolov Aibs xdp. Ag. 1005. 
L4 
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? 9 , N 
tis ovros ovvdov Eoti OopuBos xn Bon 
x@ AowWopnopos; AI. AioyvAou xevpsridov. 
rd A 3 AI a a U ’ / 
mA. a. . Tpaypa Wpaypa peya KeKWHTaL péeya 

a“ aA 7 Q 
eV TOLS VEKpOLTL Kal OTaTIs TOAAN Travu. 
a / ’ 2 

mA. ex rou; AI. vopos tis evOad é€orl Keieevos 725 
> oN “~ a” a 4 ‘ ‘ 
aro Tay TExvav, Goa peyaha kai deFcal, 
TOY AplOTOY OVTA TOY EavTOU GUYTEXVOV 

ao >» ww 9 g o 
airnow avroyv ev mputaveip AapBavew, 
Opovov re tov TTAovrawvos e&ms. FA. pavOava. 


short, in consequence of hearing loud shouts, and a confused med- 
ley of discordant sounds.) 

722. rAowWopnopds, wrangling. On words of this sort, see Lobeck, 
Parerg. ad Phrynich. p. 511, and Bergl. ad Alciphr. p. 87. 

Ib. AioyvdAov x. (whispers with an air of much mystery and im- 
portance.) 

723. ™paypa mpaypa, x.r.A. ‘Thiersch, in illustration of the 
force given by this sort of reiteration, quotes Av. 1723. peydAa, 
peyadat xaréxovor roxas. Plut. 348. é yap ris, ev xivduves dv rp mpdy- 
part. 1080. old’ oida rév voip. 

725. €k rou pro éx rivos SC. mpayparos, guare? Eurip. Suppl. 142. 
Helen 93. Elect. 246. 

Ib. vépos xeipevos.. Plut. 914. trois vdpos rois xespevors. Eurip. 
Hec. 298. vopos & cv ipiv rois r° ddevbépas toos | cai roioe SovrAas ai- 
paros xetrat mépe. Inc. fr. 14. vdpot yuvacc@y ov Keivras wép. Dem. 
720,13. Lys. 104,5. Xen. Mem. IV. 4. 16. Dem. c. Mid. 
532, 29. ovder ear’ SHedos .. GiravOpamws rovs vdpous trép réy wokdey 
neioOar. 562,11. ottm révde roy vdpov wapaBaivwr ov yap exes wo. 
So also mpoxeiyevos, Asch. Pers. 377. Soph. Cid. T. 865. Antig. 
481. Eurip. Iph. T. 1189. 

7206. dd roy rexvov, i.e. a law, that out of all the professions, he 
who ts the best of his competitors, &c. 

727. Conz quotes Petit. Comment. in leges Att. p. 523. rd» 
Gpioroy Gvra ray éavrov cuvréxvov cirnow év mpuraveiy AapBdavew xai 
mpoedpiay. The Attic custom is here transferred to Hades. See 
also Blomf. in Persis, p. 175. Wachsm. IV. 316. 

729. It is perhaps less to any local and particular practice in 
Athens, that we are to look for the origin of this proceeding, than 
to that general opinion of mankind, which has ever assigned a high 
place in future worlds to those illustrious persons, who by their 
advancement of art, science, and general literature have contri- 
buted to the instru@ion or amusement of their fellow-creatures in 
this. The sentiments of the heathen world on this point, as they 
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are found in Virgil, need not here be quoted. That something 
like the same sentiment was held by the Jewish nation may, I 
think, be collected from those writings which have come down to 
us as those of the son of Sirach, and by the side of which the finest 
works of the Grecian moralists often have to ‘ bow their diminished 
heads. (See c. XLIV. v. 1-6.) When we consider under what 
circumstances of neglect, derision, and even persecution, these best 
benefactors of their species have often had to pursue their course, it 
must doubtless be of such, as well as of the virtuous man combatin 
the ills of life with unsubdued fortitude, that another of these half- 
inspired writers must be understood to speak, when he bursts into 
that noble declaration: ‘‘ We fools counted his life madness, and 
his end to be without honour ; how is he numbered among the chil- 
dren of God, and his lot is among saints!" Are we to apologize 
for the occasional introduction of thoughts so serious into a work 
like the present ? We offer none. The mized duty of an editor of 
Aristophanes, who undertakes his task in somewhat of a higher 
spirit than as a mere explainer of words, phrases, and metres, is 
prescribed by the motto prefixed to these volumes; and if in the 
execution of that duty, one higher thought should be raised in the 
bosom of ingenuous and reflecting youth, that thought and its pos- 
- sible results will repay tbe editor for all his toils far more richly 
than all that mirth, though “ holding both his sides,’ could ever 
do. 

Ib. Opdvos, a chair of state. Among the poems ascribed to Or- 
pheus, are a set, entitled dpovuopoi pyrppo, which Boeckh, ad Pind. 
Fragm. p. 555, supposes to have been sung on those solemn occa- 
sions, when the statue of some deity was placed on a state-chair. 
Not so, says the P Aglaophamus of the present day. ‘‘ Equidem. 
dixerim in lectisterniis, que a Grecis quoque celebrata esse con- 
stat, v. Casaub. ad Suet. Jul. C. 78, in Catagogiis, Epidemiis,'Theo- 
xeniis aliisque pompis, quibus deorum statue lavatum misse aut ad 
alia templa quasi ad salutandum deducte, aut lustrandi gratia agris 
circumvecte, ad suas referrentur sedes. Orphei autem 6poncpovs 
pytppous sacrorum Phrygiorum causa scriptos arbitror et ad cele- 
brandam mystarum Incathedrationem, de qua primo libro §. 15. dic- 
tum est.” Lobeck, p. 368. The Professor's chair of our own days 
grew out of the provisions made by the Roman emperors, when 
the Sophists of the age were to be stimulated by honours and re- 
wards of every kind, in order to create an effective opposition to 
the progress of Christianity. See our Introduction to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, and cf. Brucker, t. II. p. 311. The word @pdévos oc- 
curs in the remains of al] the three Tragic writers, also in the Or- 
phic hymns and fragments. Hymn. 62. # (Aixy sc.) xal Znvds dvane 
ros émt Opdvoy iepoy if. Fr. 1. otros yap (Zeds sc.) xdAxerow és otpaydy 
cornpexras | xpvoee elvi Opdvy, et alibi. Cf. infr. 733. 


P Cf. infr. 998. 
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AI. dws adixotro thy réxynv coparepos 730 
€repos Tis avrov’ Tore de Tapaxwpelw édet. 

A. ti dnra touri reBopuBnxev AioyxvAor ; 

AI. éxetvos elxe rov rpay@dixov Opovor, 

@s @y Kparioros Thy Téyynv. BA. vuvi O€ Tis ; 

AI. dre On xarnAG Evpiridns, émedeixvuro 735 
rois Awrrodvras Kai Tois Badavrinropos 

Kal Toit TaTpadoiacr Kat ToLxwpuvyots, 

orep €or ev” Awou rAnOos’ ot 5S axpowdpevor 


Ib. MAovrwvos éfys, near Pluto. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 627. éfjs xdbnoo 
deipd pov wodds, réxvory. Lysist. 633. cum dat. éfns ’Aptoroyeiron. 

731. wapaxwpew. Adschin. 77, 22. mapaywp® vor rou Bnpyaros. 

732. reOopvBnxer, exturbavit. Soph. Aj. 164. td rowotrev av8payv 
Oopu8e. Plat. Euthyd. 275, d. yous airdv redopuSnpevoy. 

733- Opdvov. Philost. de Vit. Soph. I. p. 526. mpotern (Lollianus 
Ephesius) rov ’AOnvyo: Opdvou mparos. Id. p. 621. de Philisco Thes- 
salo, rou 8¢ "AGnyycs Opdvou mpotorn érav énra. 

5. éwedeixvuro, made an (ostentatious) exhibition. Arist. Incert. 
Fab. 561. (Dind.) pnpard re copa nal waiyw émdeceviva | wdvr’ an’ 
ioy card xwnSevparoy, Plat. Lach. 170, e. cai émnvet rovroy - 
vir ipeis bedoacbe dmdexvipevov. Euthyd. 274, d. elwov od» eyo, *O 
BiGvdype kal Asorvaddeupe, wavy yey ovv tavri rpére Kal rovras yapicac- 
Gov xai ¢ épov évexa émdeiEacboy. Xen. Mem. II. 1.21. Kal Hpddixos 8¢ 
6 codes ev T? ovyypappart ? mept ‘Hpardéous, (Grep 81) xal mreicrots 
emdeixvura,) woavtos, x. Tr. é. 

737- warpadolas:. With what bas been said on this subject in 

former plays and sup. 142., cf. Aisch. Eumenides : 


modAa & érupa madérpera 
mabea Tpoopeves ToKev- 
ow, perd r adits dv xypdvp. 4.73. 


738. “Addov, 1. e. Athens. 

Ib. wA760s. As Democracy had not yet so far advanced in the time 
of Aischylus, that every thing was decided by mere numbers, we 
must not be surprised that this favourite expression for the ruling 
power in Athens is not found in his present remains. In Sophocles 
it appears, I believe, but once; (Ed. Col. 66. dpxes res adréy, # ri 
7@ wAnOe Adyos;) in Euripides, it is of much more frequent occur- 
rence; sometimes in a favourable, sometimes in an unfavourable 
sense : 

Ded. ovx Core Ovnrav, Goris for’ EAevbepos. 
4 xpnudray yap Boidds dorw, fh ruxys, 
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“A 9 ~ vr “~ 
TOY avT\AOyLOV Kat AVY Ma Kal OTpOhav 
e , > 2 , e 
UTEpe“AaYnTaY, Kavouicay copwraroy’ 740 
ww > » Q 3 a ~ 4 
kareir emapOeis avreAaBero Tov Opovov, 


i) wAnOos avrov médeos, } ydpwv ypadal 
€tpyoves xpyoOat pi) Kata yyopny Tpdrots. 
Hec. 852. 
nami r@d aviorarat 
aynp tis dbupdykowocos, loxtwv Spacer, 
qApyetos, ove ’Apyeios, nvayxacpevos, 
OopvBe re riovvos xapabet mappynoia 
mOavos er’ dorovs meptBadeiv eax@ Tri. 
Gray yap dvs rois Adyots, Ppovav xaxds, 
wetOn 7rd wANGos, TH TOKE Kaxdy péya. 
Orest. 892, sq. 


See also Suppl. 362-5. Orest. 933. Phoen. 727. 

Ib. of 8 dxpodpevos, auditores, as sup. of Oedpevos, spectatores. 

739- avridoyiat=dvyrioyixol Adéyos, sophisms, arguments composed 
for either side ; method of disputing against every thing. Cf. nos 
in Nub. 314. 1127. 

Ib. Avyiopss (Avyi{w), bendings, twistings: applied to dancers, 
(Vesp. 1487. wAevpay Avyicayros tnd popns. Phil. Vit. Apoll. IV. 7. 
éwet 3€ fxoveey Grit avAovd troonpyvavros Avyopovs dpxovvrat): to wrest. 
lers, (Lucian de Gymnas. cai @Oiopots nal mepemdoxds cal Avyopovs. 
Philost. Icon. II. p. 789. rj 8€ émirdoe: ray cxeddv avetpévy xpnodpuevos, 
obx &P6n rdv Avyiopoyv Tov ’Appixi@vos éxAaxrioa,) and to sophistic 
arts, (Plat. 3 Rep. 405, c. mdous 8 dteddous SeekeAOdv cdroorpapyvas 
TF Avyi(duewos.) Cf. Spang. 

Ib. orpopdy. Arist. Plut. 1154. orpoqaioy ; dAX’ ove gpyoy gor’ ov- 
dev orpopav. Thes. 68. xaraxdurrey ras orpopas. Adsch. Suppl. 617. 
Snprryopous 8° Froveer edtreBeis crpopas | djpos Medavyav. Plat. 3 Rep. 
405, C. kavés macas pev orpopas orpepecda. Tim. 43, d. mdcas pe 
orpea: orpopas. Euthyd. 302, b. dropéy riva orpogyy épevyov. 

740. Umepepamoay, were delighted beyond measure. 

Ib. copérarov. ‘ Ergo ex istiusmodi hominum judicio, quibus 
parem habet, qui pariter atque illi judicaverit.” Tx. 

741. emapbels, elevated (in mind). Cf. nos in Nub. 43. 

Ib. avrehdBero roi Opovov, claimed, seized the throne. Plat. Pro- 
tag. 317, d. dvriwAaBdpevos trav Babpwr. Lys. 180, 44. dyriAapSdverOas 
oowrnplas. 


q As the Orestes of Euripides was exhibited only three years before the Ran», 
it is most probable that the Cleophon of our present drama is here meant. Age 
and reflection had perhaps taught the poet, that democracy and demagogues were 
not quite what he thought them in earlier days. 

¥ Aoy:(duevos, Bek., but cf. Scholia and Ruhnk. edita, p. 156. 
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bY 
iv AioyvAos xa@noro. =A. Koux €BadAero ; 
AI. pa Ai’, add’ o Snpos aveBoa xpiow trove 
OmoTeEpos Ein THY TéExYNY TOPaTEpos. 


742. Baddrew, to cast stones, to pelt. Vesp. 1253. amd yap ovo 
yiyverat | cat Ovpoxompoa Kai mardgat cat Badeiv. 1422. dporoye yap 
matagat xai Bade. Eurip. Orest. go4. wérpors Bdddovres. Andrum. 
1131. €Baddov ex xetpav weérpos. Plat. 5 Rep. 469, ¢€. rois Aids ots 
dy BAnOdo yaXeraivovas rou Baddvros oby anrépevur. ALlian V. H. V. 
19. Aiaxvdos 6 rpaypdes expivero doeBeias émi rit Spdpart. éroipwy ovv 
dvrov *AOnvaioy BaddNew adrov Aibos, x.r. €. See also Lucian I. 34. 
V. 238. For more recondite expressions in the Tragedians, see 
7Esch. Ag. 1087. Eum. 180. Soph. Antig. 36. Eurip. Phen. 1077. 
‘Jon 1250. 1254. Bacch. 356. 1094. Heracl.60. Hel. 1136. For 
the popular custom at Athens of pelting bad poets in the theatre, 
Kuster refers to Casaub. ad Athen. VI.11. See also Joddrell’s 
Euripides, I. 179. 

743. Onpos. Of the Athenian pemus, in the larger sense of the 
word, we have had abundant occasion to treat in the political 
plays of Aristophanes ; in the present more dramatic one we shall 
restrict our illustrations to that confined sense of the word, where 
it implies merely a portion of the sovereign multitude collected in 
the temple of Bacchus, to affirm or deny whether such and such 
offences had or had not been committed during the festival. The 
opinion was given by a show of * hands, and if in the affirmative, 
the party accused was subsequently handed over to the ordinary 
tribunals in order that they might assess the damages, whether in 
purse or person. The preliminary action itself was termed ‘ mpo- 
Bodkn. Dem. c. Mid. 519, 25. xat ovd’ dy émexeipnoa tywye Kkatiryopeiy 
avrou viv, el pi) kai rére ev rp Sus mapaxpyya eénreyEa. 577, 1. ofpac 
rotvuy aurév ovdé rov Snpov xariryopeiy ovdé ris  éexxAnoias, GAN’ adrep 
rér’ erdApa Aye Sr’ hv 7) mpoBors, ravra,x.r.é. 578, 1. GAN’ én’ éxeivo 
émdveipt, Ort rod Snpov Karryopnces cal THs éxxAnoias. 580, 24. Ere rot- 
yuv rapiv, @ avdpes "AOnvaios, xa xabjro E0Bovdos ev rep Oedrpy, Gre 6 87- 
pos xatexeipordynge Mediov. Also 514, 10. 583, 6. 584, 6. 586, 20. 

Ib. 6 dnpos aveBda. Eccl. 400. xdweif 6 Sypos avaBog mécov S8oxeis. 
Eurip. Tro. 526. ava 8 ¢Bdacev Aeds. 

Ib. xpiow roeiv. Cf. infr.749. and Stalbaum ad Plat. Phileb. 
§: 47. 


8 xaraxeiporovia. Cf. Dem. c. Mid. 515,23. 571, 6. 578, 24. Esch. 61, 6. 

t For a more minute account of this action, see Platner’s “ Der Proces und die 
Klagen bei den Attikern,” I. 379, sq. 

a This term was used for the assembly generally, the word 3jyos signifying 
the people who composed it. 517, 2. robs xpurdyeis woieiy exxAnolay dy Aiovicou 


Th borepalg dv May8lon. 518, 5. xal xpoBodal abroi torwcay éy rij exxAnole rH dy 
Avovbcov &s &8:xovrros. 
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SA. 0 Teav tavovpywy; AI. mm Al, ovpavwov y 


I 


ooov. 745° 
=A. per’ Aioxvdou & ovr noav erepot cvppaxor ; 
25 / \ / » 4 3 , 
AI. oAtyov 70 ypnotov ear, wmomep evOade. 
SA. ri nO o MWAovrwy Spay mapacnevaceran ; 
AI. ayava trovety avrixa pada Kal Kpiow 


745- 6 Tay mavoupywr, sc. dnpos, multitudo hominum improborum et 
callidorum. Kust. 

Ib. ovdpandy y’ dcov sc. dveBoa. Cf. infr. 1100. Vesp. 415. Bdel. 
py wexpayere. Chor. vn A? és rév ovtpavdy. said of any thing violent 
and excessive. Vesp. 1492. oxéAos otpdmoy yy’ éxdaxri{wv. Soph. Aj. 
196. ovpaviay drav. Ant. 418. odpdnov dyos. Eurip. El. 866. ovpaner 
ayonua. Tro. 524. immov otpana Bpeporra. Cf. nos in Nub. 35c. 448. 
and Blomf. in Pers. p. 163. 

747. evade. AXacus forgets his proper locality, and after the 
manner of the Attic stage, points to the spectators. 

749. ayov, a (theatrical) contest. Dem. c. Mid. 520, 26. mpo- 
3eapbeipas rowuy rovs pitas TH dyou trav av8pov, dv0 raita dorepel 
xepadraa éf’ dace rois €aur@ vevearievpevors ereOnxev, eyovd pev UBpice rd 
C@pa, ti puAn 8€ xparovan tov ayava aitiwraros Tou ph viKnoat KatTeoTN. 
532, 8. of rocvuy xopot mavres of ytyvopevoe nai oi xopnyot b7Aov Gre Tas 
pev nuépas exeivas, as Tuvepxopeba emi Tov ay@va kata Tas pavTetas Tavras, 
K.T.€ 533,15. as & érAnpwly ro Oéarpov cat roy SxAov cuverreypevoy 
«Bov exit rdv dyava. So also is used the verb dywvifecOa. Arist. 
Vesp. 1479. 1° dpxat éxeiv’ ols Ooms rywvif{ero. Dem. c. Mid. 
532, 16. nai poy lore ye Toul, Sri BovdAdpevr pndev’ adywvrilerOa (cf. 
418, 5. 420, 4. 536, 5.) fevov ov Saxate atTAds Tov yxopryav ovdert 
Mpooxarecavr, Tovs yopevrds oxoTeiy, GAN’ edv pev Kad€on, MevrnKovra 
Spaxpas, day 8¢ X eabiferOar Kedevon, xiAdias arorivew éragare. As the 
contest was preceded by a solemn procession of the Chorus to the 
place of action (cf. infr. 1003.), the words dya»y and opm) are often 
found in conjunction. Dem. c. Mid. 517, 4. tas mpoBodas mapadido- 
Twcapy (vi mpurdvers SC.) Tas yeyernpévas évexa THS Tous fh TeV ayovey 
Tav ev rois Avovvois. 518, 1. OapynAtwy TH Topmy cal r@ dyer. Cf. 
infr. 847. 


x Auger, totally mistaking the sense uf the passage, translates, s’if les force 
lui-méme de se retirer, Camende est de mille drachmes. The orator, speaking of 
the security granted to person during the Bacchic festival, observes, that no fo- 
reigner might by law form one of the public dancers; but should a discovery 
take place during the actual contest, that avy person, not a real citizen, had iusi- 
nuated himself among the troop, the choregus’s hands were so tied, that if during 
the ceremony he proceeded to a summons and investigation of the matter, he was 
liable to a fine of fifty drachme ; that fine being increased to a thousand drachme, 
if he insisted upon the archon bolding a judicial court upon the business. 
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KaAeyxov avrav Ths Téexyns. A. kamera mas 750 

ov Kat LodoxAens avtedaBero Tov Opovov ; 

AI. pa Av ovk éxeivos, adX’ exuce ev Aioxvror, 

Gre On KaTnAGe, KaveBadre Thy SeEvay, 

KaKeivos UITEXOpNTEV aUT@ TOU Opovov’ 

yout © epedrev, ws en KAcdnpidns, 755 

épedpos xabedeioOa Kav pev AloyvAos xpary, 

few xara xopay’ ei S€ un, wept THs TExyns 

Staywveiod ehacke mpos y Evperidny. 

=A. Tro xpnu ap eara; AI. vn Ai’, cAiyoy vore- 
pov 


Ib. dyava roceiv, to institute a contest. Lys. 911, 6. dyova per ow- 
parov éroince: more frequently with révar. ABschyl. Ag. 818. 
Eurip. Ion 876. Plat. 2 Leg, 658, a. Ion 530, a. 

Ib. atrixa pada, instantly, without a moment's delay. Eccl. 20. 4 8 
éxxAngia | avrixa par’ toras. airixa 8) pada. Dem. c. Mid. 521, 7. 
522, 14. 576,12. 585, 9. 

Ib. xaixpiow | xddreyxov. The order of the words is inverted— 
proof (Zeyxos) of talent being of course required before judgment 
(xpiors) can be passed. 

754. xaxewvos, for he (i.e. Atschylus) had yielded to him (i. e. 
Sophocles) the state-chair: hence the kissing and band-shaking 
on the part of Sophocles. (‘The verse seems very much like an 
interpolation.) 

Ib. dmexapnoe rot Opdvov. Cf. Matth. §. 354, &. | 

755. KAednpidns. Whether this was a son, a friend, or an actor, 
instrumental in bringing out the dramas of Sophocles, is not 
known. Welcker adverts to the modesty of Sophocles, who makes 
his intentions known through means of a second person. 

756. épedpos. Schou. a person who sits by, while certain per- 
sons are fighting, and is prepared to engage the conqueror. Aischyl. 
Choeph. 853. rocdvde mddnv pdvos dv eedpos | diocois pedres Oetos 
’Opéorns | dew. To the examples given in Blomf. Gloss. add Eu- 
rip. Rhes. 119. vxdv 8 epedpov maid’ xers rov Lndéws. Plat. 7 Leg. 
819, b. epedpeias re nal ovdAn~ews ev péper (Scavopat). 

Ib. xadedeioOau, fut. of xabeCopas. 

757. €few xara xepay, will remain in his place, i.e. will be quset. 
Cf. nos in Eq. 1306. | 

759. TO xpnp ap’ éora; will the thing really take place ? +d xpny’, 
Rav. Bek. ri xpnp’, Dind. ri xpqp; dp tora; (h.e. quid rei est? 
num fiet ?) Ta. 
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xavravda dn Ta Sewa xunOnoera. 760 
\ ‘ 4 ‘ , 

Kal yap TaAavT@ povotkn oTabunoerat. 

mA. Ti O€ 3 petaywynoovor THY Tpayediar ; 

AI. xai xavovas €Eoivover Kal mixes Eray, 


760. ‘* xavravéa 87, et quidem illo ipso in loco (in regia Plutonis) 
ra devd, grave certamen, xunOncera, excitatum tt.” Dip. 

761. rdAavrov (rAdw), scales. Aisch. Pers. 351. ddd’ oe daipov 
ris xarepOeipe orpardv, | rddavru Bpicas ovx icoppdmp rvxn. Suppl. 
801. ody 8 énrimay (vydv raddvrov. (Cf. infr. 1333. 1346.) 

Ib. povorxy, here, poetry, or the poetical faculty. Ach. 817. 6 ra- 
xUs dyay ry povony, an extemporary poet. 

Ib. crabpacba, to weigh. Plat. 1 Leg. 643, c. perpew f ocraOpa- 
76a. On future middle passives, such as craOpnoera, see Monk’s 
Hippol. 1458., and cf. infr. 1333. 

762. peaywyeiy (peiov, tyewv), Gl. (vyeorareiv, to lay in the scales. 
The poet humorously forms his verb from the petov, or lamb which 
was offered on the occasion of admitting Athenian children into 
their phratrie. This victim was bound to be of a certain weight, 
(the parent offering it being otherwise liable to a Yfine:) and the 
weight was accordingly subjected to a close examination, the mem- 
bers of the phatria on such occasions being used to exclaim in jest, 
petov, peor, too little, too little. The ceremony itself took place on 
the third day of the feast of Apaturia. (A long and interesting de- 
scription of a genethliac feast of this kind is to be found in the Ion 
of Euripides, the /ong narrative, however, being with singular impro- 
priety put into the mouth of a person fraught with news which did 
not admit of a moment's delay on his part. Ion 1136, sq.) 

763. From the following display of tools it will be seen, that 
the tragedies of the contending bards were not only to be weighed, 
but to be accurately measured. 

Ib. xayov, a piece of wood by which the straight position of an 
object is ascertained, a ruler. Av.ggg. 1002. 1004. Soph. CEnom. 
TIT. 5. dove réxrovos mapa 2 orabuny i&dvros opbodra xavév. Eurip. Herc. 
F. 948. KuxAdroy Babpa | oivixe eavdve xal rvxots nppoopeva. ‘Troad. 6. 
mupyous Gpboiow eepev xavdow, ib. 820. xavdvav ruxicpata. Eurysth. 
fr. 7. ov of8 Srp xpi) xavdue ras Bpor&v roxas | opbas aOpnoavr’ eidévas 
7d Spacréov. Non. Dionys. V. 62. nai vnods erékeooe Gedy, nat Sopara 
ghoray, | ropyacas xavoveoos. Lucian (de Ione) IX. §1. xavdva your of 
moAdol Gvopafovoew adrdy, eis riy dpOdrnra THs yvopuns aruBAErovres. 


y The fine incurred by deficiency of weight is thus alluded to in a fragment of 
our poet’s Apduara, (277. ap. Dind.) 
GAN’ eByopat”yary’ EAxvoas oe Thy crabpdy, . 
tva ph pe xpoonpdrrwot ypaiy of ppdropes. 
Z See Blomf. Gloss. in Agam. p. 271. 
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Q 4 , 4 4 
Kai wAaiow Evprnkta TAWOEvGOVG! Ye, 
kat Suaperpous Kai odnvas. 6 yap Evperiéns 765 
> ”“ b) ( 
Kat érros Bacaveiy dno. ras Tpaywdtas. 
N 4 4 
=A. 7 mov Bapéws otpae rov AioxvdAov dépev. 
AI. eBrewe & ody ravpndov éyxuwas caro. 


mA. xpwet de 87 Tis radra; AI. rovr Av SvoKoAov" 


Ib. mnxes (mpxus, ews, gen. plur. myxéwrv. Herodot. I]. 149. 168. 
175. Plat. 1 Alcib. 126, d. Tim. 75, a.) éra», Versellen, yard-mea- 
sures for verses. Wetcx. Voss. xavéves and myxes both belong to 
€TQY. 

764. mdaiorov, an oblong square. Ib. cupmneros (cupmpyvivat), well 
bound together. Ib. wAwOevew (rivOos), to form in the fashion of 
bricks. Thiersch punctuates xai mAaiowa, Evpryxra mrwOevocoval ye, 
giving the sense of for to the particle ye, and referring for authority 
to Elmsley ad Eurip. Iph. T. 448. 

765. Sapérpous, tools for drawing diameters. Pass. compasses. 
WELCK. Sidperpos, 7) év rp KUKA@ KévTpoy Téuvovea pévoy ypaypn. daBn- 
ts, orapuaAn’ Gmrep eoriy dvopa mapa rois dpxtréxroow emt ris Kabtepevns 
poruB8ov riOéuevov. ScnoL. orapvAn pév rexromxdy oxevos Bapurdves. 
Evustata. p. 906, 56. 

Ib. ognves, wedges, used for breaking wood and stone: hence, 
metaph. wedges, by which six-footed words and lofty sentences were 
to be split. 

766. xar’ ros, for xaf éxacrov eros, separate words or verses. Cf. 
infr. 790. 845. 913. 1163. 1375. (where sometimes words, some- 
times verses is to be understood.) 

Ib. Bacaneiv. Plat. Euthyd. 307, b. airé rd mpaypa Bagavicas xa- 
Ads re xaiev. Phileb. 19, d. iy éy pynuy wapaxeipeva éxdrepa Bacavi{n- 
Ta. 
767. Bapéws pépev. Arist. Eccl. 174. dyOopat 8¢ xai pépw | ra THs 
wédews Gravta Bapéws mpadypata. isch. Eum. 761. Bapvoroves pepe. 
Dem. c. Mid. 550, 7. évnvoxas xareras. 555, 6. dyavaxrety xa Bapéws 
Pépecy. 

768. ravpndov (ap. Plat. Phedon, 117, b. with a tranquil and un- 
disturbed countenance ;) here rather, wildly, sternly. (Eustath. 881, 
19, tavpnddy’ érippnya rapa rp xwopex@ ayti rov aypiws.) Non. Dionys. 
XXI. 107. Nuowdes ravpnddy exuxnoavro yuvaixes. Cf. Adsch. in 
Choeph. 269. Soph. Aj. 322. Eurip. Med.g1. 191. See also 
Creuzer, Symb. IV.131. For adverbs formed like ravpnddy, cf. 
infr. 788. and Creuzer’s Dionysus, I. 11. 

Ib. 3 ovv. Rav. Dind. yotv, Bex. Tu. 

Ib. éyxupas (=xdrw xvpas, Vesp. 279.), having put down his 
head. Plat. 2 Rep. 359, d. xaf as (Oupidas) éyxipavra l8eiv évdvra 
vexpdv. 8 Rep. 555, e. eyxuwavres ovd¢ Soxovvres rovrous dpay. 
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~ A » - » 4 e 4 
copav yap avdpev utropiay evpirxéerny. 770 
ovre yap “A@nvaiow svveBaw' Aicyudos, 
HA. aoAAous tows evopuCe TOUS Torxwpvyxous. 
AI. Anpov re TaAN’ yeiro TOU yvmvae rept 
gvoes rontav’ ira Te OG SeaoTrOTn 
> 7 e Noa , ¥ 3 
ererpeway, OTin THS TEXYNS EpTTELpOS HV. 775 
GAN cigiwpev’ ws Gray y' of Seorrora 
éomrovdaxwal, kAavpal nuiv ylyveras. 


771. ovveBawey. Gl. fxaipev, aredeEaro aitruis, had intercourse 
with. Pass. Eurip. Hel. 1015. 7 Kimpis 8 épot | Trews pev etn, ovp- 
BéBnxe 8 ot8apov. Eurip. Androm. 424. eis é0pBaow 8 xpn ce ral 
ony maid’ dye. 

773- Anpév re radd\a,x,.r.é€. Thiersch translates: preterea nihil 
nisi nugas agi censebat in dijudicandis poetarum ingentis. Brunck : 
praterea nihil nisi meras nugas eos censebat in dignoscendis poeta- 
rum ingeniis. The following version and explanation of this and 
@ preceding verse are submitted to the reader’s judgment. ‘ For 
/Eschylus was not upon good terms with the Athenians, and the 
rest of the world (radAa. Lysist. 860. Anpés ore rAda mpds Kuvqoiar. 
See also Nub. 365. Soph. Antig. 1170.) he considered mere 
triflers (Ajpov) in a knowledge of poetical qualifications.” The de- 
cision therefore is to be left to a third person. (The side-compli- 
ment thus paid to the Athenians is equally delicate and just : for 
what other nation in the world could compete with them, as far as 
the drama and the stage were concerned ?) 

Ib. Ajpov, a trifler. Plat. Theet. 176, d. aydAAovra yap rp dveides 
kal olovra: dxovery Sri ov Anpo cioi. Charm. 176, a. ovpBovdrevoap’ ay 
€pé pev Anpov rryeioOa etvas. Lucian VI. 299. éa xalpew rov Anjpoy éxei- 
voy rornv. Cf. sup. 645. 

Ib. yrovar=S8cayrava, to discriminate between. 

774. puoes tonrav. By the comprehensive word duces we are 
to understand, I think, not only the natural talents of poets, but 
the bearings of their minds on all great matters of political, moral, 
and religious import. 

775. exérpevay. Soph. Antig. 1107. pa viv rad’ ¢hOdy, pnd? ex’ 

oot Tpewe. 

Ib. tumepos. Aesch. Pers. 604. xaxdv tumetpos. Soph. Aid. Col. 
752. ov yapov euretpos. 

776. of deonérat, masters generally; here more particularly Pluto 
and Bacchus, the first being the master of AZacus, the second of 
Xanthias. 

777. omovddley, majori cum studio graves res agere. DinD. 

Ib. cAavpal jpiv yiyvera, verbera (effectus, cAavpara, pro causa) robis 

M 
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XO. 7 ov Sevoy épiBpeperas xoAov evdoben e&et, 


parata sunt, nisi adsimus. Dinp. Quando gravius aliquid heri moliuntur, 
nos servi plorabimus. Ta. (Xanthius and acus here quit the stage, 
never to return ; and must they go ungreeted ? ‘‘ The word which 
hath been, und which must be—the sound which makes us linger” 
go with them! “ Fare ye well.” Even when the comic stage sank 
from its high estate (unseating, for instance, a demagogue here, or 
making a potentate sit uneasy there), and fell to the humbler task 
of delineating domestic life, a brace of pleasanter lacqueys is not 
easily to be found; and yet the Syrus of Terence and the Scrub of 
Farquhar are vividly in our recollections !) 

778. Hitherto the humour of this play has been of that general 
and universal nature, that little previous knowledge was required 
on a reader's part for enabling him to enter into it, and not much 
on an editor’s. The illustration of a word or phrase, the explana- 
tion of a ceremonial rite, or an historical event, were all that was 
demanded; and the more briefly these were dispatched, the less 
offensively an annotator seemed to interfere between his reader and 
the full enjoyment of his author’s text. But something more 
will now be required on the part of both to ensure a full zest of 
the scenes which follow; a deep knowledge of the Greek Tra- 
gic stage, and more particularly of the writings of the two con- 
tending bards. It will be the object of the following notes to sup- 
ply that knowledge as fully as possible. 

Ib. 4 wou dewey. If the metre of the following chorus is strictly 
fEschylean (cf. sup. 652. infr. 1083.), its diction and imagery 
belong not less to the same school. The general object is 
clearly to give a little preliminary sketch of the ensuing combat— 
of the topics which will be brought forward,—the language in 
which it will be conducted on both sides, with various hits at the 
respective manners and dispositions of the two combatants. Him- 
self a hero, Aschylus was passionately fond of the heroic life : 
hence in his dramas predominate the spear, the helm, the trumpet, 
the charger, and all the paraphernalia of war. His imagery from 
animal life is of the same pugnacious character: the wolf, the 
dragon, the eagle, the wild buar, and above all the monarch of 
the woods, are among his favourite appeals. (Prom. 664. S.c. Th. 
53. 133. 377- Ag. 696. 803. Ch. 241. 415. 925. 1034.) The de- 
light of Euripides was to bring down the drama from the circle 
of heroic life to that of the domestic ;—hence the ignominious 
missiles here put into his hands ;—shavings, leather-parings, the 
sweepings and refuse of artizanship of every description. In 
Eschylus all is original and native: in Euripides much is bor- 
rowed from the schools, and elsewhere. Mind is the predominant 
genius of the first: Tongue is the favourite instrument of the latter. 
Many nicer distinctions are left to the reader of the original. That 
the spirit of this remarkable piece of composition is not wholly 
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nvix av o€vAadovu rep in Oryovros odovras 


unattainable in the English language, will be seen from the mas- 
terly piece of translation appended to it. An editor's humbler 
task consists in explaining its details; and if this is dune some- 
what minutely, a two-fold purpose was had in view; that of 
making the reader more intimately acquainted with the humour 
of Aristophanes, and also of preparing him for a better acquaint- 
ance with a poet, who has a double claim upon his reverence; that 
of being at once the originator of almost the noblest species of intel- 
lectual enjoyment which the world has ever known, and of being 
himself almost the greatest master in that art. 

Ib. épiSpeperas, epithet of Jupiter (Il. XIII.624. Hes. Theog. 
601.), here applied to A&schylus, as the Scholiast observes, on ac- 
count of the loud-thundering sound of his language. That Aschy- 
lus was not indisposed to compounds of this kind either in their 
natural or Doric form, cf. Ag. 56. (dfu8das), Ch. 63. (mavaperas), 
ib. 595. (madoAvpas). ib. 927. (mvOoxpnoras), Pers. 30. (rofodd- 
pas), &c. &c. 

Ib. xddov ee. Soph. Tr. 269. ov éxav xoduv, Eurip. Hec. 1100. 
péyay xdAov oot kal réxvorow elxev. 

779. “ When he (i.e. Auschylus) perceives his quick-speaking 
rival (i. e. Euripides) whetting his teeth.” 

Ib. afvAdAos (Aadéw), guick-speaking. (Esch. Ch. 21. ofvyecps 
ov xrim@, sono gui er manibus celeriter pulsantibus oritur. Stanley 
observes, that dfvs in composition denotes velocity or agility.) 
Among the minor difficulties which a student encounters in the 
perusal of his A@schylus, the numerous compounds in os and ys, 
sometimes with an active, sometimes with a passive voice, occa- 
sionally with the additional difficulty of an accusative attached 
to the former, is not the least. The reader’s time will not, I 
think, be mispent, if we carry him through the Agamemnon for the 
purpose of illustrating two of these positions. Of compounds in os 
with an active sense, we find, among others, 10. avdpéBoudos, virilia 
ineuns consilia. 11. vuxrimAayxros, gui noctu excitat. 150. rexvdrot- 
vos, panam ob filiam exigens. 186. 8vcoppos, in portu male detinens. 
207. mavodvepos, ventos sedans. 218. yuvaixdérowos rédepos, bellum ad 
penas ob mulierem raptam exsequendas susceptum. 352. wavd\wros, 
omnia capiens. 546. olwvoxrovos, aves interficiens. 619. xaxayyeAos, 
mala nuncians. 1454. aiparddotxos, sanguinem lambens. 1490. xovpo- 
Bdpos, natos vorans. 1565. ddAndogovos, alter alterum cadens. 
passive or intrans. forms, we find olwvdépoos (55.), tpiréomovdos (237.), 
mdéropumos (291.), yuvatkoxnpucros (471.), apxasémAovros (1010.), dxd- 
perros (1302.), daxrvAddeccros (1303.). We finish our note with a 
few instances of Acschylean compounds or simples, followed by 
an accusative, or other cases. Ag. 102. dupoBdpos ppéva Aum. 1058. 
(oreynv) moda ovvioropa xaxd. Choeph. 23. (KI.) xods mpomopsmos. 
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Ath, (fi, bei yipes. Phat. 327. ine quiqtias. Ibid. 818. éxé rpe- 
gy. Ib. 1174. two Aspot. Lys. 7G2. ose pioors. Vesp. 106. ino 
Sevardias. Av. 1300. ixé propebias. Pax. 25. o5e Gpevgpares. 

781, Supara orpofiavera, ocules suce distorquetit. Dixp. sch. 
Ag. 5154), tw’ ab pa dervirs bpboparreias sévos | erpofiec. Ch. 196. osc- 
aw ty xepions, vavtihuw dimp, | crpofotpe. 1039. rives oe Séfa ... 
o7 pefiirvd ew ; 

742. The word-weapons of Lachylus are referred to throughout 
this verse, as those of Euripides are in the following. 

iby, Innudtpuw dé-yer, high-crested, i. e. boldly-formed words. The 
epithet tyrspeyr is of frequent occurrence in the Dionysiacs. IL 
g2. Uh. 67, VE. 188. XU. 234. XXII. 191. XXV.71. XLVI. 
14, 

Sly, anpvOalodra (xépvs, alé\\w), giving quick movements to the helmet. 
(11,.11,816, aopvOalodos “Exrep.) ‘‘ non solum celeres contentiones, sed 
etiam multifidas indicat multigeneresque.’ Ta. Non. Dionys. XXV. 
6g0, XXVII.t0. XLV. 219. XLVII. 595. 

783. oxwiddapos, Att. for oxvdddapyos, a piece of wood split and 
sharpened ut the point ; a shingle, or tile of wood for roofing houses. 
axwhurdyuev, Gl, A\errokopev. 

Ibs, mapagdros, ov (A€ev), near the axle. Some process of a Greek 
darpontor's shop is most probably here required for exact interpre- 
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gbwros ayvvopevou hpevorexrovos avdpos 
pnyad’ immoBapova. 78 
dpiéas & avroxopou Aogias Aactavyeva xaiTnv, 


tation. The text appears to speak of a piece of timber subjected to 
a quick rotation, little sharp pieces of wood flying off from the 
centre in quick succession. I subjoin the interpretations of the 
Scholiast, Passow, Dindorf, and Thiersch. ScHou. xuwduvedn, ard rov 
d£ovos. det yap rd peépos rovro xwduvever. Passow says, that oxwdadd- 
pov wapaféua appears to be quick circular rotations of shingles. So 
also Dindorf: “‘ wapafévua oyxwdaddpov dicuntur rotationes (agita- 
tiones) audaces scindularum tenuium (argumentationum subti- 
lium).” Thiersch renders cyiwddAapor, subtiles argutia, mwapatéua 
‘ audaciter dicta, que loquenti pericula conflare possunt.’ 

Ib. opireupa (oprctdecv,to cut with the cpidn, any instrument used for 
cutting into small pieces, as the paring-knife of the shoemaker, the 
chipping-axe of the carpenter ; alsoa surgeon's lancet, &c.), any thing 
cut small, sweepings, refuse. ‘* Voci subest notio minufi et super- 
vacanei, necnon subtilitatis.’ Tu. The allusion is to the minutiae 
which Euripides exhibited in his tragedies. Spanheim quotes in 
illustration Julian Or. IV. p. 77. épyams yap éore nal rovray dyads, 
ox amoopAcvwy ode arovuxi{wv pnuata, est enim et dicendi peritus arti- 
fex: non ita tamen ut verba sua minute velut scalpro concidat et ad 
unguem erigat. 

784-5. gwrds (i.e. Euripides, the wight) dpuvopévou pyyal’ inno. 
Bapova ppevoréxrovos av8pos, (i.e. ASschylus the man). 

Ib. duuverOa, to ward off, to repel. 

Ib. dpevoréxroy, an artist who derives his materials from his own 
mind, not from other sources; mind-working. It is perhaps scruti- 
nizing matters too closely to seck for examples in ASschylus of 
every species of compound adjective here produced ; yet I doubt if 
in either of the other tragedians so many can be found terminating 
in oy, as with him. What, for instance, do we find in his Perse 
(and the play has been taken at a venture for examination) ? v. 33. 
woAvOpéeppov. g4. ddxippwv. 100.prdsppov. 119. peAayxlray. 186. 
eveiuov. 717. evaiwov. 774. edOaipor. 

785. immoBdpova, horse-mounted, i.e. high-flown, high-sounding, 
bombastic, pompous. /esch. Prom. 830. rév pouvama orpardy ‘Apt- 
paordy immoBdpova. Supplic. 280. ’lvdovs rr’ dxove vopddas lmroBa- 
poow | elvar xapndos dorpafi{ovocas. Ejusd. Sisyph. fr. 210. Aeovro- 
Bapewv rot oxadn xaAxnAaros ; 

786. The next four verses are descriptive of A%schylus, as the 
last four of Euripides. 

Ib. dpigas .. xairqv. The imagery is derived from Homer and 
Hesiod. Od. XIX. 446. 5 8 | avrws (ais sc.) éx Evdoxoto | dpigas 
eB Aoginv. Hes. Scut. 391. dpbas & ev rAoguy Ppicaea rpixas. 
XIII. 473. dpicce dé re vorov twepOev. Hes. Scut. 171. ppiocow ye 
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par adyevas Gude. Non. Dion. I. 19. ef 8¢ Adeav Gpikecer, eravyeriny 
rpixa CEier. 

Ib. atirdcopos, (self-haired, or, by nature covered with hair. 
Prom. 309. airé«ricros, non manu factus, sed sponte natus.) Com- 
pounds with atrés are very common in Aschylus: S.c. Theb. 731. 
atvroxrévws, a se mutuo iaterfecti. 732. avrodcicra. 848. airddnia. 
Q10. avrécroves, sua mala gemens. 11. atromnpoy, in se infortunia 
habens. 1055. aurdSoudos, contumar. Ag. 519. airéxOerv (cum ipsa 
terra, i.e. patria. Scholef.). 961. airépaprus, qui ipse sibi testis est. 
963. avrodidaxros. 1059. atropdvos, qua se vel suos perimit. 1562. 
Oavdros aibévrascw. 1625. atroxrovws. Choeph. 7.45. atrapxys, ipse 
sibi sufficiens. Eum. 163. atrocovros, airoxdnros. 322. airoupyias. 
Suppl. 8. avroyery. 63. airopoves. Fr. Inc. 78. atropeypov. 81. av- 

sOnxrov. This compound form, for whatever reason, is still more 
abundant in the Dionysiacs. I mention a few examples : avroxayjs, 
avroreAns, avroduros, avroédkucros, avroxa@ns, avroroxos, avroAoxevros, 
auroyovos, autayyeAos, avroBonros, avrodopnros, avroxUMoros, avrorée- 
Aeoros, a’rdowopos, avroxuros, avroppifos, avroSadis, aitoyéveOXos, av- 
rogavros, avrowopos, sed jam satis. 

Ib. Aogua. Non. Dion. XI. 66. 39 pew cpeoriados Aogajs emiBnpyevos 
dpxrov, | Gnpos éwecyopévns BAoovupny aveceipace xairny. 

Ib. Aaciavynv (*Adows, adxyv), bushy, thickly covered with hair. 
Hom. Hymn. Merc. 224. od8€ ri nev ravpou Aagiavyevos ZAwopaz elvas. 
Soph. Ant. 351. Aacsavyer’ iwmop. 

Ib. xatra. Aischyl. Ch. 174. Soph. Aj. 633. Eurip. Phen. 1136. 
Acévros Sépos Exewy ex’ dowids | xairy wetpucs: frequent in the latter 
poet. Non. Dion. VI. 184. dp@ecas wunivgos xardoxwy avyéva yalras. 

787. émoxumnoy (oxvrov). Eustath. 1581, 6. ro éxave rav ofpOad- 
pov pépos Fros Séppa. Il. XVII. 136. way 8é + ertonvmoy narw édxe- 
tat, Googe xadunrev. Theoc. Idy]. XXIV. 116. rotoy émoxinov Bdo- 
oupy enéxetro mpocane. Pollux 1V. 137. émioxunoy peréwpoy. Frons, 
supercilium. 

Ib. émurximoy fuvdywv, contracting his brow, as persons and ani- 
mals do under feelings of rage or indignation. 

Ib. Bpuxdpevos (Bpvxac6a), properly, to roar as a blion. Soph. 
Aj. 322. tmeorévate, raipos ds, Bovyepevos, (where see Hermm.) 


a “ The third time, however, that he (.Aristomenes) fell into the hands of his 
a nt cut open his breast, and found a hairy heart (Ado.oy «ijp).” Miller, 
. I. 163. 
b rob 5t xopvocopevoro puns wodveddel popo7p 
: xerAddnoe AvKwv, Bydynua Acéyrov, 
GoOpa cusy, uixnpa Boar, ciprypa Spaxdyrar, 
wopsarley Opact xdopa, x. 7. é. Dionys. 11. 252. 
BpuxnOug 8 Adovres duolhrwy awd Aaipav 


puotindAwy dAaAraypor euiunoarto Kafelpwr 
Euppova Abocay Exovra. Ibid. I11. 72. 
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Tr. 906. "Bpuxaro pév Bopoiot mpoommrovoa. Cd. R. 1265. dewa 
Bpuxnbeis rddas. Non. Dion. XXV. 309. ofa Aéwv Bovxaro. Eurip. 
Hel. 1572. ddd’ é&eBpuyar’. 

Ib. foes (iévar) pnyara. Adsch. Ch. 555. pworqvy foouer. Soph. Ant. 
1211. éros ince dvodpnvyrov. Eurip. Hec. 338. mdoas pboyyds leica. 
Herc. F. 1298. dovny yap joe xOav, dwevvéroved pe | py Ovyydvew yije. 
ge a Pers. 641. 935. Choeph. 809. (ueOnoopev). Non. Dion. 
II. 368. 

788. youdorayns (Cydpuos, mryviva), made fast with nails. (Scnon. 
mwodvouvGera, oxAnpa cai }xov moovvra.) What has been above said 
(v. 779.) respecting Eschylean compounds in os, will nearly apply 
to Eschylean compounds in ns. To confine ourselves to the Aga- 
memnon and Choeph. : what specimens of these compounds do we 
find in those dramas ? In an active sense (restricting ourselves to such 
words as bear the mark of the Aischylean mint) we find, 51. dep- 
mornpns, cubile servans. 62. yuwoBapys, membra delassans. 121. Aayo- 
Sairns, qui lepore vescitur. 181. xevayy)s, vasa evacuans. 450. madw- 
ruxns, gui fortune mutationem affert. G9g0. dpOodans, rectam viam 
cognoscens. 1140. woAvxayns, multos cedens. 1401. dovoArBns, cruo- 
rem stillans. 1511. Sopoogadns, domum labefactans. 1618. dpxnye- 
yys (dicitur ea res, unde origo alius cujusvis rei ducitur). Choeph. 
46. Bporoorvyns, mortales erosus. 66. xepopvons, manus polluens. 
440. wodvoiwis, multum ledens. 540. ayudirdpBns, undique terrens. 
591. Onduxparns, faeminis tmperans. 595. masdodvpns, filium perdens. 
597- wupdans, ignem accendens. 989. apyvpootepis, argento privans. 
Pass, or intr. Ag. 33. edgdns, amicabilis. 127. 8npcomdrnOys, opibus 
publicis abundans. 189. radtupnens, prelongus. 380. aivodapms, hor- 
rendum splendens. 383. peAapmayns, cui nigror concretus est. 445. 
yuxrnpepys, nocte occulius. 766. épocompenns, similem speciem pre se 
Ferens. 1109. pevopanys, mente furtbunda. 1245. Awdévns, fame 
enectus. 1418. iororpi8ns, qui circa malum (ship-mast) versatur. 
1606. Snpoppepys, a populo jactatus. It would be easy to multiply 
this list from other plays, but the above will suffice to shew at 
what the humour in the text, as far as mere diction goes, is directed. 
Cf. infr. 805-6. 

lb. mevaxnddv (rivat), plank-fashion. Schol. amroomey ra pnpata 
eoonep wivaxas ard mroiwyv., mwaxides 0€ ai peyddat cavides Trav molwy. 
What the Scholiast means by this I do not profess to understand. 
It appears to me that a much better sense would be elicited by 
punctuating after the word mivaxnddv, instead of putting a comma, 
as Thiersch and Dindorf do, after the word youdorayn. We should 
then have A‘schylus ‘“‘ uttering words made fast with nails, after 
the manner of ship-timbers"—the ship timbers implying the gene- 


¢ The word yéudos, and the compound forms of it, appear to have heen fa- 
vourite terms with Eschylus. Suppl. 921. rad" dphAwra: rupees | yéupos Srap- 
wdg. Sept. c. Th. 537. Zolyy’ audorrov spoopepnxaynpdrny | yéupois. Suppl. 
825. youpodére Bopi. Pers. 71. wodAvyouder B8icua. Suppl. 434. yeydupwras. 
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Oey on oroparoupyos éxuy Bacarnaospia dws = 790 
yNcoro ’, weduroopern dOovepors xivoura yadurous, 


ral solidity of the Eschviean diction, the nails wspivieg the fastea- 
ings by which his many compound terms were effected. The word 
itself is perbaps formed after such -Eschviean adverbs. as Pers. 63. 
epOeytor. 395- palrpke. Sept. c. Th. 317. avedewr. Fr. 45. 
Aowpice. The Dionysiacs present a formidable list of adverbs of this 


erga ag aah ae et ease I. 2q¢. ognpyden. L 
145 


. 


VI. 117. weno. VI 2 VL 283. yardse. Vil. 115. 
perppicw. XIT. 348. éxradio. XV. 1. veedeter, XVIT. 535. supper 
&ée. XXL 93. eupyico. XXII. 107. revpyter. XNIV. 224. ayedy- 
dem. XXVIT. 243. sarovder. XXX. 59. pedytow. XXNIN. 151. we- 
pacitow. XXIX. 311. Speypdce. Add from Herodot Hl. 13. ape 
oepyrse. Arist. Lysist. 309. <paydor. 

Ib. awoowev, withdrawing them—w«ahence ? Not, as the Scholiast 
says, from ships, but from the bottom of bis lungs. 

789. yryens, gigaatic. Prom. Vinct. 359. row yeyoq re Kilcion 
olayropa ayrpew dev gerepa, (where see Blomf. Gloss. ). 

Ib. deonya, breath, blast. Eurip. Ph. 1452. goons aveis SuerAgrov. 
Hip. 12¢6. wovrup Gvenpan. Non. Dionys. I. 414. oi8atey Gionpa 
wapnits Newréy dddur. Ib. 517. IL 455. 

790. croparoupyés (oréua, épyov), mouth-workiag, in opposition to 
the miad working of Eschylus. For some observations on com- 
pounds with épyow (and to the examples there given add gacyavoup- 
y*s, Choeph. 636.), see Preface to Blomf. Perse, p. 30. 

Ib. érav Bacaviorpa (fem. of Bacanorys, as pardpirr pea (Esch. 
rd 747-) fem. of dadpurrns), word-tortwrer, examiner, prover. 

su 

Ib. il yeooa, smooth by being well worn. Phot. Lex. p. 166. 
9 émcrerpispern. Plat. Conviv. 193, a. Aiowas .. calculi in medio incisi 
et usu detriti. Timmos. Thiersch renders it, lingula imbecillis ac te- 
nuis, que verba Eschylea effari nequeat. 

791. dvediccew, Att. aveXirrew (Aicow), to uaroll, to let itself 
out fully. Plat. Phileb. 15, e. wayra xivet Adyow, rére pew ewi Oarepa 
xuxriov xai cupcpuper els tv, rére 3¢ waduw avecdirrey (Steph. avedirrer) 
na) dcayepi{ov. Thiersch translates and explains, se expediens, quum 
lingua inhabilis in verbis sesquipedalibus pronuntiandis se excru- 
ciet. 

Ib. POovepovs xadwots, begrudging jaws, viz. as unused to utter 
such long words. #sch. Suppl. 316. xai rovd’ dvovye rodpopu’ apbdre 
(ungrudging, Scholef.) Aéyy. (In what a state of excitement, there- 
fore, Euripides enters the stage in the following scene, may be 
guessed from the many compound words which then find their 
way into bis (otherwise) unwilling mouth.) 
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Ib. aveXtocopern ... xtvovca, putting in motion by, &c. This mode 
of coupling two participles is perfectly Atschylean. Ag. 169. rév 
(Zyva sc.) Ppovety Bporois d8acavra, rov mabec pabos bevra, (docens 
homines sapere, dolorem documentum iis peculiare suppeditans). 
353. Aia ros enov péyay aidovpa, | rov rade mpagtavr’ én’ *Adefavdpp 
reivovra mada rétov. 578. cAoAvypdyv GAXos GANobev xara mrodey 
@Xaoxoy eihnpoiyres ev Heavy eSpas | Gunddyor Cxotpadvres edadn Pdrdya. 
Choeph. 65. répa re mavres éx puas d80u | Baivovres rov xepopvon é- 
voy | xaOaipovres peovow parnv. 442. xaipovoa twodvoaxpuy ydoy Kexpup- 
peva, (letitia luctum celans, Klaus.) Eum. 50. el8ov mor’ f8n Sivews 
yeypappevas (Topydvas sc.) | deirvoy qepovcas. Prom. Vinct. 980, 
o¢ .. | rov ekapuaprovr’ els Oeovs éenuépas | wopdvra tids, Tov mupds 
der héeyo. Pers. 830. pnd ris | tmepppovnoas rév mapdvra daipova, | 
Dov éparbeis, SABov éxyén péeyav. Add from Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1329. 
& 8 éx wodktrav 3ap’ éxw, cdcas kdpovs | dis érrd, ratpoy Kydoooy xara- 
xravav, | coiravra doow. Troad. 753. ovx elow “Exrap, xdewdyv dprdcas 
ddpu, | yas eavedOdv, aot hépwv owrnpiav. Suppl. 395. Onvevs o° dras- 
Te: mpos xdpw Oayar vexpors, | Evyyeirov' olkay yaiav, afiay ruxeiv. 
Dem. c. Mid. 534, 11. oore dvudicxovras dywvdyras Guws dréyeoOat. 
ib. 15. rovroy dvaXioxovra xopryouvra émitipov dvra mpommAakifer. On 
this mode of using participles without a connecting particle, see 
further Klaus. Choeph. 772-9. 

Ib. xadwovs, jaws: properly, the corners of the mouth, the 
ends of the lips on both sides, on which the bits for horses are 
placed. 

792. Satopern, dividing, dissecting, (Od. XV. 140. xpéu dSaiero. 
XVII. 331. xpéa modAa | 8atdpevos prnoripor) pnyara, the words (of 
his opponent, sc. Eschylus). This dissection of words was a fa- 
vourite occupation of Socrates as well as Euripides. 

Ib. xaraderrodoynoe: (xaraXderroAcyeiv), will endeavour to run down 
by subtleties and refinements. For the force of the preposition 
xara in this case, cf. nos in Acharn. 644., and to the instances 
there given, add Aésch. Eum. 145. véos 8€ ypaias 8aipovus xabirmdce. 
7O1. éret xabirmdler pe mpeoBurw veos. 748. ld Oeoi vewrepor, Taraovs 
yopous | xabirmdcacbe. Eurip. Iph. A. 1013. GAd’ of Adyos ye xarara- 
Aaiovery Adyous. Athen. V. 220, c. ev d€ rp Afisy@, mixpas "ANxiBiddou 
xararpexes (Auschines sc. Socraticus), os olvddAvyos, x.7r.é. Ib. d.é 
8¢ Hodcrixds adrov Siddoyos amdvrey catadpouny weptexes trav ‘AOnvyas dn- 
payoyov. Laert. in Chrysip. 187. eiol d€ of xararpexovos rou Xpucin- 
tov @s TOANG alcypas nat dppytws avayeypapéros. Plut. in Pericle g. 
rovros 6 Lepixdns xatadnpaywyotpevos. Id. in Alcib. 23. evdoxipav dé 
dnpogia, xal Oavpa(Spevos ovx frrov idia, rods woAXovs xarednpayoyes Kat 
Kareyonreve tH Seairy Aaxwvifov. Id. in Nicia, 26. rovrm xaraorparyyn- 
Geis 5 Nexias. 


¢ “ Locus est intelligendus de acclamationibus in fine sacrificii—duo participia 
itaque h. 1. ebpnpotyres—cxcousevres idem valent quod xoydrres dy ebpnyicpois, 
inter extinguendum acclamantes.” BUTLER. 
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793. mvevpovey wodvy movoy, the lungs’ large labour, i.e. the huge 
words of A¢schylus, which it cost the lungs so much labour to pro- 
duce. The translation has been framed to meet an alliterative 
tendency in the A‘schylean writings, which none of his commenta- 
tors, as far as | am aware, have noticed. Ag. 1405. ruppa ruppare 
rioat. Choeph. 504. ripnua rupBou rns dvoyuwxrou ruxns. Pers. 757. 
modvs mAovrov movos. (Cf. Eurip. Phoen. 1448.) Also 688. 104:. 
Suppl. 983. 

Ib. avevpdvey for mrevpdvov, as above, aveAcocopervn for avedcrropéyn. 
In a choric song, where the comic poet imitates the tragic pedo- 
wowa, the old Attic forms of dialect are preserved. See Brunck’s 
note, and also Stalbaum ad Plat. Phileb. §.31. The reader of the 
above minute observations will be rewarded for his pains by the 
keener relish, with which he will come to the following admirable 
specimen of translation from the pen of the Right Hon. J. H. Frere: 


The full-mouth’d master of the Tragic quire, 
We shall behold him foam with rage and ire ; 
— Confronting in the list 
His eager, shrewd, sharp-tooth'd antagonist. 
Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl’d, 
And huge invectives will be hurl‘d, 
Superb and supercilious, 
Atrocious, atrabilious, 
With furious gesture and with lips of foam, 
And lion-crest unconscious of the comb ; 
Erect with rage,—his brow’s impending gloom 
O’ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze. 
The opponent, dexterous and wary, 
Will fend and parry ; 
While masses of conglomerated phrase, 
Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 
With indignation frantic, 
And strength and force gigantic, 
Are desperately sped 
At his devoted head.— 
Then in different style 
The touchstone and the file, 
The subtleties of art 
Tn turn will play their part ; 
Analysis and rule, 
And every modern tool ; 
With critic scratch, and scribble, 
And nice invidious nibble ; 
—Contending for the important choice, 
A vast expenditure of human voice ! 
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794. Bacchus returns to the stage, having Euripides on one side of 
him and A¢schylus on the other: and on these three we are to de- 
pend for our.entertainment through the rest of this drama. The 
loud and angry tone in which Euripides is speaking, and the stern 
indignant silence manifested by A‘schylus, both indicate preceding 
altercation. The good-natured interpositions on the part of Bac- 
chus are again but continuances of preceding efforts to the same 
effect. (Aloud) ‘‘ My dearest Atschylus,—"' (aside) ‘‘ but one might as 
well reason with a bull chaf'd into phrensy.” (aloud) ‘If you 
love me, Euripides,—-(aside) but the fellow talks as loud as ten mills 
in full clatter, and his tongue goes faster than the water which 
seems running for life or death below them! Well, well! when 
bards or monarchs get thoroughly heated, there seems little differ- 
ence between them and people taken from the streets! Some re- 
cent “reading has advertised me of the first, and the present pro- 
ceedings give pregnant proof of the latter. The gods confound 
them both, yet for public decorum sake, I must continue my good 
offices!’’) But the masks of the two contending bards? Doubtless 
all the skill of Athens was tasked to give them effect; and when 
we recollect the extraordinary variety, and even opposition of 
traits, which Parrhasius is said to have thrown into his imaginary 
€Demus, we are surely at liberty to give some scope to our imagi- 
nation in the conception of an idealized Hschylus and Euripides. 
Pathos—lyric yrandeur—rhetoric eloquence, not without a certain 
mixture of sophistic artifice, would be the leading features of the 
one; sublimity and gigantic daring, combined with a certain air 
of simplicity and unpretendingness, would be the characteristics of 
the other. Are we at liberty to go still further? Before certain 
Jegal ordinances had added largely to the number of Radicals in our 
own metropolis, we heard a shrewd observer once remark, that among 
ten thousand of its inhabitants he would undertake to point out a 
Southwark-man, a certain low, levelling, self-conceited air of free- 
dom being the invariable marks of a member of that distinguished 
borough. This feature must, we think, be added tu the Euripidean 
mask (infr. 917.), as that of bigh aristocratic tendencies to the mask 
of Aschylus. What necessarily followed from this difference of 
political feeling, and which required also to be marked out, a 
general observation of mankind will tell us. The cabbage- 
woman’s son was as apt to insult the gods above, as he was 
to quarrel with the representatives of their authority here below : 
the bard of Eleusis, in that higher wisdom which Aristophanes 
assigns as his peculiar attribute, gave their befitting reverence to 
both. This difference of religious as well us political feeling also 


d From the recent course of Bacchus's studies we may presume, that a dis- 
graceful scene of altercation between Agamemnon and his royal brother in the Iph. 
in Aul. (317, 8q-) is here alluded to. 

e Pliny, 1. XXXV. §. 36. 
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required to be impressed on the respective masks. Are we laying 
too hard a task on Grecian artists, even after what has been said of 
Parrhasius ? 

Ib. ovx Gv pedeiuny, (Eurip. Iph. A. 310. Soph. Phil. 1302.) rov 
Opévov, I will not give up the throne. Pi. 42. rovrov py pebierOas. 
75. pébecbe pov. Eurip. Hec. 400. rycd éxovoa maidds ob} pePnoopac. 
Hip. 326. cay ye yovdray od pebnoopa, For the grammatical rule 
on this subject, cf. nos in Vesp. 434. 

Ib. py vovdere. Asch. Prom. V. 272. mapatweiv voubereiy re rov 
xaxas mpaccovra. Eurip. Med. 29. vovderoupévn pidov. Soph. Phil. 
1322. vouderei ris evvoig Acyor. ; 

797. amovepyuverOasr (inf. 987. cepvuvopevos), Gl. cenvas davrdy 
oxnpari{ev, to play the grandee, to wear an air of dignity. The allu- 
sion is partly to the characters which Aischylus was accustomed to 
bring on the stage, who did not open their mouths till the stage- 
business had proceeded for some time. (Cf. infr. 877-882.) Plat. 
Theet. 168, d. amovepyivey rd “ ravrey pérpor” (serio et graviter sen- 
tentiam illam de homine omnium rerum érpp explicans). 

798. rerparevecOa, monstra vel portenta logui. Pass. Cf. infr. 

. 173. 
: 799. © Saipdv’ avdparv. Cf. Plut. 684. 788. 1060. Eccl. 564. 
784. Eq. 611. 1335. Eurip. Hec. 707. 939. 

Tb. pi) peydAa Aiay Aéye. Dobree, referring to Plat. Hip. Maj. 
295, &. d pr péya Neye. Phedo gs,b. Apol.20,e. Sophist. 238, a. 
prefers pu?) yey’ at Aca A€ye. The Platonic references, however, im- 
ply, speaking proudly; the present instance seems rather to imply, 
speaking loudly. 

800. diacxerrecOar, to consider thoroughly and deeply. Eurip. 
Cycl. 557. pepe StacxeyapeOa. (The term is evidently selected in 
allusion to that oxéyis and Aoyiwpds, on which Euripides so much 
prided himself. Cf. infr. 939.) 

801. dypsorody. To this reading of the Ravenna MS., (and it 
hardly need be added, the reading of Bekker and Dindorf,) Thiersch 
prefers (from Cant. 1. Mon. Gell. I. 15.) that of dypiomd», and 
refers both this epithet and the following one to the personal, 
not to the dramatic character of Atschylus. I cannot compliment 
my very learned contemporary, either on his reading, or the theory 
to which he makes it subservient. Why such a distinction should 
have been made at all, is hard to say; but if reference was to be 
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made to personal appearance and character in either of the two 
bards, one should have expected to see that reference made 
rather to Euripides, who, being recently dead, must have been 
better known to the audience than to fEschylus, who had been 
defunct half a century, and whose personal peculiarities must con- 
sequently have been known to very few indeed. It will be no diffi- 
cult matter, however, to make it clear, that as Aéschylus, in his 
selection of epithets for Euripides, refers solely to the Jatter’s dra- 
matic character, so Euripides does the same in the epithets which 
he applies to his distinguished rival. 

Ib. dypromoids (dyptos, movew). Can any reader of the Eumenides, 
or the Prometheus Vinctus, for a moment doubt, that a drama- 
tic, and not a personal allusion is here intended? What is the 
situation of things in the last drama? Its opening verses place us 
in a scene as wild and savage as human imagination can well fancy ; 
and characters as wild and savage presently enter to complete this 
Salvator-Rosa picture. Rosur and Vis, with their hammers, nails, 
and wedges—Prometheus in his chains—the unslippered Ocean- 
nymphs (of whom more hereafter) holding converse high in air 
and in a winged chariot (138. 280. 290.), before they enter as the 
Orchestral Chorus—Old Ocean himself upon his Hippogryph ;—add 
to these the horned Io, and the many-eyed Argos—add Phorcyds, 
Gorgons, Griffins, and the one-eyed host of Arimaspians,—if these 
be not proofs of the wild and savage in scenery, character, and de- 
scription, where are they to be found? And who more likely to 
take offence at such scenes of solitary grandeur and desolation, than 
he whose boast it was to have installed the Tragic Muse upon the 
family-hearth, and made her the interpreter of all that occurred 
within that narrow circle ? (cf. infr. 924.). 

Ib. addaddcropos (avdddns, ordpa), one of self-willed tongue ; lite- 
rally, one who has the tongue of an avOabéns, i.e. a person, who pleases 
himself, careless how much he may displease others. (Cf. infr. 986.) 
Though the drama of the Prometheus Vinctus might be again ap- 
pealed to for a justification of this fepithet, yet that would be to 
confine its range within too narrow limits, the expression being, I 
think, addressed to the general political spirit, in which the dramas of 
the two contending bards bad been conceived. That spirit had 
been as subservient in the one, as it had been manly and indepen- 
dent in the other. Euripides wrote confessedly to please the 
people (infr. g14—-17.), and what was the result? Harangues on 
popular institutions, introduced with such evident impropriety, that 
the speaker himself feels obliged to apologize for their introduction, 
(Suppl. 410-72.)—choral odes, full, it may be, of lyric beauty, but 
brought in with more or less violence for the purpose of singing 
the praises of Athens, or aiding some temporary party Spurpose, 


f Cf. vv. 445. 943+ 1000. 1047. 1070-3. 

& Medea, 820, sq. Helen. 1321, 8q. No lover of poetry will be much disposed 
to quarrel either with the subject-matter of the first of these two choruses, or with 
the manner in which it is introduced ; but can the same indulgence be extended 
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(914-17.)—violent invectives against foreign states, according as 
one or other might be most out of favour with bis own metropolis 
—individual characters, ostensibly foreign, but in reality native, 
introduced for the purpose of being held up to popular favour, oF 
the ‘reverse, thus making the trayic stage serve that purpose which 
was the peculiar province of the comic one—-the most natural rules 
of dramatic propriety violated, and for what ? that an ultra-demo- 
cracy might be gratified by sceing language and intellect brought 
to a dead level, as well as situation and condition, (infr. 914-17.) 
—such are the features too often meeting us in the dramas of 
Euripides. Can the same be predicated of those of his rival? 
That the dramas of Atschylus should have been wholly free from 
political allusion, was not to be expected; the drama itself, as we 
have elsewhere shewn, had been cradled, as it were, in politics; 
but the decided superiority of purpose in Aéschylus, when his 
muse does descend to local rather than to general ideas, will be 
evident when future notes oblige us to point to particular instances. 
It is the consciousness of this superiority on his rival’s part, which 
here galls and pinches Euripides; and hence his prompt ascription 
to contumacy and self-willedness, what was in fact the high-mind- 
edness of a great poet, feeling that his credentials are from heaven, 
and that his duty is to give a proper tone to society, nut to receive 
an improper one from it. 

802. dyddwos, without curb or muzzle, cf. Ag. 229. If the two 
epithets in the former verse applied to the spirit of the Aischylean 
dramas, there can be no doubt that the three in the present verse re- 
fer to the diction in which those dramas were clothed. And here 
again we find an equal distinction between the two contending 
bards; the same compliant disposition in the one, the same bold 
and uncompromising spirit inthe other. Increasing literary habits, 
and, as a necessary consequence, an increasing effeminacy in the 
spirit of the age, called for smooth and easy diction; and a smooth 
and easy diction had been in consequence furnished by Euri- 
pides. Aschylus, as lofty in spirit as he was noble in blood (KI. 
Theo]. Aésch. p. 1.), seems to have considered it his duty to create 
words, as well as ideas for his hearers. His mouth accordingly, with- 
out a door to it (arvAwros), stood ever open, giving free egress to the 
words which had been minted in the brain above, and, to do the 
good man justice, words of portentous size and strange coinage 
sometimes took advantage of the privilege to make their exit from it. 
To come to closer quarters on this matter. In Blomfield's edition of 
the Prometheus, I find an asterisk prefixed to not less than seventy 


to the latter, forced in as it is merely to favour the Bacchic worship? See further 
on this subject, Boeckh’s Trag. Gr. Prince. c. XIV. XV. Schoen de Pers. in 
Bacch. Eur. p. 72. 

h See pevemlly his Supplices, Andromache, and Heraclide, and cf. Boeckh’s 
Pr. sag P. 1gt. ; 

i Suppl. 8 27. (where see Musgrave’s note: also Bueckh’s Pr. Gr. Tr. p. 
188.) Orest. a : 
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words, which the learned editor professes his inability to find any 
where else than in the author whom he edits, (and a search which 
could elude Ais profound erudition and unwearied industry, who can 
bope to renew with more success?) In the Septem contra Theb. 
occur ninety words of the same description, in the Perse se- 
venty-four, in the Choeph. eighty-eight, while in the Agamemnon 
the same appropriating star stands guard over no less than 166: 
giving upon the whole in five dramas not less than 488 words as the 
exclusive property of theirwriter. Ofthese not less than 403 assume 
a compound form, “ huge thumping words,” as our humorous poet 
elsewhere intimates (infr. 890.), ‘‘ which were utterly new and 
unknown to the auditors, and which had the same frightful effects 
upon men, as common bugbears have upon children.” Of these 
compound forms, besides what has been already said, somewhat 
may occur for future notice ; at present let us attend to verbal il- 
lustrations of the one immediately before us. Eurip. Melanip. Capt. 
fr. XXIX. 4. dydAw’ éyovo. ordpara. Bacch. 385. dxaXivwv cropdrev 
-. 7d rédos dvorvyia. Plat. 3 Leg. 701, c. dydAwov Kxexrnpévos rd 
orépa. Non. Dionys. XIV. 51. éxav aydAwwor imnnv. XALIV. 281. 
Baxxevoas 8’ dydAwov ’Apioraioo yuvaixa. 

Ib. dxparjs, without command over itself. Prom. Vinct. gog. 
yAeoons axparns. This is the second of two compounds beginning 
with the privative a, and two more immediately follow. Is this 
accidental ? A subjection of the Orestean Trilogy to the same pro- 
cess as that by which were elicited so many compounds in os and ns, 
would shew that for a full sense of the humour we must again have 
a full sense of the scenic language of Atschylus, and the mimetic 
powers of Aristophanes. But if this process takes place any- 
where, it must be where our pages are less crowded. See Ap- 
pendix (G). At present we restrict ourselves to one or two 
specimens more particularly in point. Choeph. 49. (KI.) o¢Bas & 
dpaxov, adduarov, amdédepov ro mpiv. Ag. 706. (K1.) Satuovd re rév 
dpaxoy, amddepov, aviepor. 

Ib. dévperos. The editors fluctuate between amvAwroy and aév- 
perov. Brunck, Bekker, and Thiersch adopt the former, Dindorf 
prefers the latter. Ifthe epithet refers, as I think it does, to the 
religious indiscretion with which /®schylus was apt to refer to 
Eleusinian doings, sayings, or exhibitions, (the three great things 
which have yet to be explained respecting those mysterious cere- 
monies,) it is of little consequence which we take, but the weight 
of authority, or at all events of numbers, leans to the latter. Orphic 
Fr. I. 1. Géy€opar ols Oépss dori, Oupas 3 éribeoOe BeByros. Pythag. 
Cap. Stob. Floril. XLI. p. 238. delow cuveroior, Oipas 3° eriberbe Be- 
Byrds. Gregorius Naz. Laud. in Virg. p. 42, d. of GOorepoi dé Gupy- 
ow émppdcooobe dxovds. See further, Eurip. Iph.T. 727. Orest. 893. 
Philo de Cherub, 115, b. Dionysius de Compos. c. XXV. p. 194. T. 
V. Galenus de Usu Part. XII. 5. 593. D. T. IV. Chart. Lucian. de 
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Sacrif. III. 78. Liban. Epist. *CCCCLXXV. 239. For mvaas, we 
have Eurip. Hippol. 886. rode ev odxere ordparos ev midas | xadetw.. 
Plat. Conviv. 218, b. of 8€ olxérat, cad efris Dros dort BEéByrASs re xai 
dypoixos, widas mdavu peyddas Tois wow enibeobe. Cyril. ad Julian II. 
38. arvdwroy avorywis rd ordpa. Aristides Or. Plat. II. 129. wvAas ém- 
Oécbat rois woiy. 

803. dmepiAdAnrov, not to be outdone in loquacity. And this from 
Euripides, the very prince of dramatic loquacity ! there is a homely 
proverb in our own language—but we check ourselves. 

Ib. xopmrodaxedoppnuwy (xopmos, haxedos, ppua). The speaker, like 
most angry people, ends his invective in something like an anti- 
climax, unless the strained eye, contorted face, and throat-rattle, 
with which this compound was probably evolved, be brought in to 
assist its inferiority of vituperation. But let us attend to its com- 
ponent parts: xépros, a high-sounding word. (Cf. infr. 927. Hero- 
dot. VII. 103. dpa py parny xdpmos 6 Adyos otros eipnuévos etn.) dxe- 
dos, a bundle. (Herodot. 1V.62. dpvydvav gaxedos. ib. 67. pdxedoe 
paso.) Translate : emitting a heap of high-sounding words. 

804. Dnbes; Indeed! said ironically. Cf.nos in Ach. 502. Soph. 
Cid. T. 350. Antig. 758. Eurip. Cycl. 241. fr. incert. 200. 

Ib. dpovpaias, said in allusion to the mother of Euripides, (cf. nos 
Ach. 425. Eq. 19. et infr. g11.) and parodied from a senarius of 
the poet himself. (Fr. Inc. Trag. 200. dAnOés, & mat ris Badaccias 
Geov.) AEschyl. Fr. Sis. 3. dpovpaids ris éore opivOos. Dem. 307,25. 
Gpovpaios Oivduaos. (A’schines is thus termed by Demosthenes, 
from his having acted the Cinomaus of Sophocles to rustic audi- 
ences). See further, Boeckb’s Princ. Gr. Tr. p. 235. 

805. ot 87 pe ravra—and this from you? or, do you say these 
things of me? The speaker in his vehement indignation forgets his 
verb, which may be easily supplied. Ach. 568. raur) Aéyers od roy 
oTpariyov wroyxds ay ; 

Ib. orwpvAdoovAXexradns (cvAAeyw), a collector of chattering per- 
sons. Cf. infr. 1125.0 xarecrwpudApeve | dvOpwane. Bergler compares 
Athen. IV. 157, a. ovdeis tpav, dvdpes yevecoovAXcxrada, lyOiv éobier ; 

806. mrwxorods, a poetical mendicant—creator. The poet’s 
meaning in this and the following compound needs no explanation 
to those acquainted with his Acharnenses. Cf. nos ad v. 359, sq. 

Ib. paxtoovpparraéns (pdxiov, ovpparrw), a patcher of rags. When 
fEschylus thus reproaches his opponent, was he himself open, in 
one instance at least, to a similar taunt? A writer, whose almost 
youthful labours crowned him with the undying fame of a consum- 


& Most of the above references will be found at full length in Lobeck’s Agtao- 
‘phamns, c. J. 450-1-2. ; 
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mate scholar, has strongly asserted as much (see Blomf. Prefat. in 
Pers.) ; but whether correctly, is at all events open to examina- 
tion. Cf. infr. 992. 

808. omddyxva, precordia, et ire sedes. Tu. infr. 973. Ovpovpas .. 
Kai pou Ta owAdyxy’ dyavaxret. The word is found in all the three 
tragedians. 

Tb. Oeppaiver. Esch. Pers.s11. Oeppaivov pdroyi. Eurip. Cycl. 
424. omraxy’ eOéppawoy moro. Alcest. 774. éws ebépyny’ airdy prog 
owov. 


Ib. xéros, wrath. Od. XI. 102.6 roe xérov &vOero Oupp. The word 
is not found in Sophocles, is found once in Euripides (Rhes. 830.), 
but abounds in the remains of schylus. See more particularly 
Ch. 1012. 

809. ov dnra 8c. mavoopat. 

810. xwAomods. See the scene before referred to in our Ach. 
358. 

Ib. Opacivera:. Eurip. Hec. 1165. pndév Opacivov. Or. 599. nei 
Opacuver, Asch. Ag. 215. 1159. Suppl. 753- 

811. dpva (dpyy, or appyv) péAaway. Bacchus, foreseeing an in- 
tellectual storm, proposes to sacrifice accordingly. Virg. A&n. III. 
120. Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 

812. rupos. ASschyl. Suppl. 553. rupd pevos vdwp rd Neidov 
Ag. 638. xeporurovpevas Big xeon trupp ov (addy 1’ SuSpocrume. 
Soph. Antig. 418. ru@das deipas oxnrrdv, oipdanov dxos, wiumAnot mee 
dior. Eurip. Phen. 1170. rupas midacw ds ris dumecdv. For a full 
view of a poetical Typhoon, see the Dionysiacs, ]. IT. 

813. Having discharged himself of the indignant feelings of an 
artist, (is it a hit at poor human nature, that even in Aim the in- 
terests of his craft are the first consideration?) ASschylus assumes 
the stern tone of a moralist, and adverts to the licentious histories 
and allusions introduced into the Euripidean dramas. In what 
manner the comic tone of the dialogue is preserved by the interpo- 
sitions of the half-shrewd, half-shatterbrain wine-god, has been 
noticed in our prefatory remarks. 

Ib. Kpyrixds. Euripides wrote two dramas, one deriving its title 
from the men of Crete (Kpjres), the other from its women (Kpye- 
oa). How exceptionable both were likely to be in point of morality, 

N 
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the names of Taurus, Pasipbaé, Ariadné, &c. are enough to shew. 
See Welcker’s note in Ran. on the subject. 

Ib. povedias. See infr. 1288. 

814. ydpous dvociovs. As tbat of Macareus with his uterine 
sister Canacé. Cf. nos in Nub. 1323. 

816. xaAafov, i.e. from the words and sentences of Aschylus, 
which pour down like hail. The word is found twice in Sophocles 
(Ged. T. 1279. Col. 1503.), once in Euripides (Tr. 78.). 

818. xepadaiwo, GL. cabodix@ cat peydiw. ScwHor. adp9, i.e. large, 
thick, hard. Thiersch considers the word as a substantive, and used 
for év xepadaiy, summatim. The two verses together he translates : 
ne tibi rem paucis absolvens pre ira cuput feriens Telephum excutiat. 
Passow considers the word as an adjective, and translates much in 
the same manner as the Scholiast and Gloss- writer. 

Ib. xpérapov. Ausch. Prom. V. 745. évOa worapds expvod pévos 
xpotadey ar atray. Eurip. Tr. 115. of wos xporapay. 

819. Oelvew. Atsch. Sept. c. T. 378. Oeiver 8’ dveides pavriw. Eurip. 
Rh. 689. Pirtov avdpa py Oévys. Heracl. 272. y—enpuxa rodpnons 
Geveiv. Cycl. 7. iréay els peony | Oevav. 

Ib. éxyew. Ausch. Pers. 831. 8’... ddABov exyén péyav. Eurip. 
Cycl. 323. Grav dvwbev SuSpov éxxén. Soph. Phil. 13. yx) xal paddy p’ 
fxovra, kaxxéw 7d wav | oddiopa. 

Ib. —Tnrehpov. The word expected was éyxépadoy, i.e. the 
brain accustomed to generate such characters as Telephus. 

820. mpds dpyny, angrily. (Soph. El. 369. 628.) A®sch. Prom. 
Vinct. 503. mpos ndovny, pleasurably, (xai xpordy riva | xovr’ ay ely 
Baipoow mpds Hdovnv). Ag. 277. “imepredns te, mévrov dore varioas, | 
lexis mopevrod Aapmados mpds ndoviy | meven, rd xpvoopeyyés, ds tes 
qAsos, | wéAas wapayyetAaca Maxiorov oxomais. Ibid. mpos xépoy, inso- 


1 The allusion is to a valorous exploit performed by Silenus, much of the same 
nature as that practised by Falstaff with Hotspur. See Welcker’s Nachtrag. 


p- 298. 

= Blomfield translates, gui superat, nempe fretum. I understand the word 
as equivalent to bwepréAcws, excessive. This torch, it must be remembered, has 
to travel in its strength over an intervening sea, from mount Athos to Macistus 
in Eubea. It consequently required more materiel, and a greater blaze of light 
than the others. Hence while another torch-light is compared to the moon, this is 
resembled to the sun. (For construction see Wellauer.) 
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éeAeyy , eA€yxou’ AoWopeicOa 3 ov O€pus 

avdpas Tromntas @oTEp aproTedoas. 

av © evOus dorep mpivos éumpnoels Boas. 

EY. €roipos ei’ éywye, KovK avadvopa, 

daxveiv, SaxveoOax mporepos, et ToUT@ Soxei, 825 
TANN, TA pEAN, TA veipa THS Tpay@oias, 


lently. Prom. Vinct. 216. Ag. 849. mpds Biay, "forcibly. Pers. 575. 
apos dvayxay, necessarily. Soph. Elect. 464. mpds etodBeav, piously. 
Sept. c. Theb. 515. mpos Adyov, reasonably with, suitably to. 

Ib. mpacyws. Cf. Dob. Advv. I. 246. 

821. fdeyxe SC. atrdv, €Aéyxou map’ atrov. Dobree compares Plat. 
Gorg. 462, a. &v rq pépes cpwrav Kai cpwradpevos, ds wep eye re nal 
Yopylas, fAeyxe re nai eAéyxov. 

Ib. Aowdopeicba, to wrangle. 

822. dpromm@dcdes. From the text, the baking-women of Athens 
appear to have been what the poissardes of Paris and London are at 
present. We should have been better judges on the subject, had 
the "Aproréd:des of Hermippus (Athen. III. 119, c.) reached us. 
Cf. Lysist. 456-8. 

823. mpivos, iler. Like the juniper, this tree, when burning, 
makes a loud crackling noise. 

Ib. éumpnobeis. Soph. Phil. 801. wupi gumpyoor, & yevvaie. 

825. ddxvew, Sdxverba (metaph. pungere, acerbis conviciis sollicitare) 
8. roids est. These words, derived, as Thiersch observes, from 
biting animals, not from fighting-cocks, as Bergler intimates, have 
been sufficiently illustrated in former plays. A few instances are 
here added: Aésch. Sept. c. T. 395. Aco 8¢ xddwv 4’ ob Sdxvove’ 
dyev Bopds. Choeph. 830. Axaivovrs wal Sedrypevp (see Klausen). 
Pers. 851. padtara 8 Se oupopa ddeve. Ag. 764. Siypa Avmns. 
Soph. Ant. 317. éy roiow aoly fh ’mi rq Wuyg Saxvee; Eurip. Bacch. 
351. pddora yap my 8ntopat, 8pdcas rade. Med. 1367. 088 ovxér’ elai- 
rovro yap o¢ Ongerar. Also Ag. 1134. Med. 813. 1342. Hec. 235. 
Dem. c. Mid. 543, 8. 

826. rdmn, iambics. (Thes. 53. xdpwre: d€ véas apidas énay. 411. 
ob8els yépwv | yapeiy Oedes yuvaixa 8a otros rodi: | ‘ 8éorowa yap yé- 
porrs vuphley yuvn.”) All that part of the drama in which the cha- 
racters converse. 

Ib. ra péAn, melodies, or what was sung, as opposed to tambics, 
or what was spoken. 

Ib. ra vevparis + ias, Auschin. 77, 26. trrorérunvras ra vevpa 
Tey TMpayparey. 


n A laqueo, sc. KI. 
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cai vy Aia tov TlnAéa ye xai rov Aiodoy 

kat Tov MeAéaypov, kart pada rov Tndredov. 

AI. av d€ 87 ri BovAever woteiv ; A€y’, Aioyure. 

AI. €BovAopny pev our epivew évOade’ 830 
oux €& iaov yap corw ayov vov. Al. ri dat; 

AI. ore 7 troinots ovyi ovvTéOynke pot, 

tour b€ cuvrebyynker, oo eLe A€yev. 

Ops & eretdn cot Soxel, Spay Tavta ypn. 

AI. 14 vuv ABavwrov Seipo ris Kai wip Sore, 835 


827. Undéa, a dissyllable. This and the three following plays of 
Euripides are all lost. They appear to have been particularly 
faulty in composition or morality, and an indirect condemnation of 
them is made to proceed from their own author. 

830. On the omission of a» in this verse, see Burgess ad Soph. 
Cid. Tyr. 1374. 1386: see also Monk ad Alcest. 1094. Elmsley ad 
Eurip. Bacch. 1311. Matthie Gr. Gr. §. 509. ‘‘ ¢BovAduny est : 
volebam quidem, sed consilium res eo perducta mutavit ; ¢Bovdspny ay 
vero: animus meus a certamine abhorret, sed,” &c. Tu. ‘‘ Ineptit 
Hermannus ad Nub. p. 230.” Dosr. 

Ib. ¢pifev. This word is found in two instances only in Tragic 
Greek. Soph. E). 467. Eurip. Fr. Inc. 

832. moinots, 1. e. ra 8pduara. 

Ib. cuvré6yvnxe. These words may be taken in a general, or a 
local sense. Generally speaking, Atschylus means to say, that 
Euripides has his works at hand in the world below; while his own, 
as doomed never to die, are still in the world above ;— hence one 
inequality of contest between them. The local sense alludes to 
a popular decree made in favour of the dramas of /¢schylus, 
the autborities for which will be found collected in Boeckh’s Princ. 
Gr. Tr. p. 26. I transcribe those of the Scholiast, and the author 
of the life of A°schylus. Scuow. émei ra Aioyvdouv eyndicavro dd4- 
oxey. Vit. Adsch. "A@nvaiae 8€ rocotroy nyamnoav Aloxvroy, ws Wnpi- 
cacba pera Odvaroy avrov, roy BovAdpevoy didaoxew ra AlayvAov, xpvody 
AapBavew. ... odx driyas Be Kal pera THY TeAeUTHY vixas dryvéyxaro. To 
former examples given of verbs compounded with ov», add Dem. c. 
Mid. 57, 19. ov8apod ma@rore Medias ray cuvnSopever od8€ Trav ovyxat- 
pévray cinracOn rep dng. 

835. Kuster compares Vesp. 858. dAX’ ws rdytora wip ree éfe- 
veyxdrw Kat puppivas xal roy AcBavwrdy evdobev, dros av ebEoperOa. Add 
Plut. 1194. dAX’ éxdore ris 8edpo 8a8as jupevas. (An altar with burn- 
ing fire is here brought in, on which Bacchus at the end of v. 838. 
throws incense, and then appears to be offering up a prayer.) 
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0 a ¥y ‘ “a , 
OTwS av EevEWpat TPO TOY Topic paTor, 
ayava Kkpivat Tovde ovoelKOTaTa: 
€ “~ A “~ o 4, e Ul 
vets Oe rats Movoais te péAos vacate. 
3 
XO. @& Avos évvéa mapbévar ayvat 
Moioa, Aerrodoyous Evveras Ppévas ai xaBopare 840 
avOpav yvwpoturrav, oray eis Ep o€vpepinvors 
EADwot oTpEeBAoiot TaAraicpacw avTtAoyourres, 
ENOer’ erroopevar Svvapuy 


836. Bacchus imitates the agonothete and prize-arbiters, who 
in like manner were accustomed to offer prayer and sacrifice 
before theatrical or other contests. 

Ib. gopicpara. The word is apparently used in an ambiguous 
sense ; sophisms, as regards Euripides, wise remarks, as regards 
fEschylus. 

837. povoixdrara, ex poesis legibus strenue, 8. peritissime. Tu. 

838. vpcis, i. e. the Chorus. 

839. évvéa mrapbevor ayvai. Eurip. Med. 827. 6a mo? ayvas | 
évvéa Tepidas | Movoas Aeyoue | favbay “Appoviay hurevoat. 

840. Aewrohoyous pevas, ingenia rerum argutissimarum plena. Ta. 
Cf. nos in Nub. 313. 

Ib. gvverds. ‘This word and its opposite dguveros, are of perpetual 
occurrence in the Iph. in Aul. See inter alia 368. 466. 653-4. 
691. 1255. Iph. T. 1092. 

Ib. «xa8opare, desuper observate, aut cognoscite, perspictte. Tu. 

841. dv8pav yvoporiror, ingenious men, who coin or fabricate 
poetical or philosophical yvopa. Cf. nos in Nub. 920. 

Ib. Grav els Gp x. Brunck translates; ‘‘ Si quando in arenam 
cum suis acute excogitatis descendant versutisque artibus luctato- 
riis, contradicendo inter se certaturi.” But does not the dative 
radaicpaow belong rather to dyrioyotvres, than to «ls épw CAbect, 
opposing each other, with what ? sc. dfup. orp. tan. 

Ib. dfupepipvors (dfvs, Héptpva). ‘* péptpva significat curtose excogt- 
fatum, et pro ambiguitate comica e@rumnose excogitatum. Hine in- 
telligi potest dfuuép. esse td quod celeriter et tamen subtiliter excogi- 
tatur.’ Tu. Cf. nos in Nub. 1350. 

842. ‘‘ orpeBAois vero metaphorice dolosum, callidum significat, ut 
Opponatur rg amg, quod simpler non flexuosum est.” Ta. 

Ib. wadaiopacay. Cf. sup. 656. 

Ib. dvritoyourres. Soph. Antig. 377. mas eldds dvratoynow rnd obx 
elvas raid’ Ayriydyny ; 

843. emopdpueva:, AEsch. Ag. 1217. ’Ayapepvords o€ Gn endyrecOa 
pépov. 1632. padrOaxdy o’ erdwera. Prom. Sol. fr. 1. 8copov re waGos 


760° éeroWdpevos. 
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ld ae 
Sevorarow oroparow ropicac ba 
pnpara Kai jTapampiopar’ ereov. 845 


“a S » \ , e , “a ‘ wv y 
viv yap aywv codias o péyas ywpel mpos epyov 767. 

84.4. Sivan (mopicacba sev. crop. sc. dare vel els rd sub. Eurip. 
Hec. 338. Iph. A. 1364. Suppl. 388.), their power in providing. 

845. pyyara. ScHOL. ra pév pnuata mpds rdv AioyvaAov, ra 8é wapa- 
mpiopara mpds tov Evpimidnvy derrodcyovvra. Thiersch, instead of 
phpara, reads pevpara. 

Ib. rapdmpicpa (mpio), that which falls from the act of sawing, 
saw-dust. Cf. infr. 869. drcwdnbpas éraey. 

846. dyov .. xwpel mpos Epyov. Asch. Ag. 1566. (K1.) ela 89 piddros 
Aoxira, rolpyoy (sc. pugnee) oy éxas (adest) réde. Eurip. Herac. 
672. 73n yap os eis Epyov OtAsoTa orparés; Cf. Absch. Choeph. 156. 
774. (KI.) Arist. Eccl. 148. Pac. 472. 510. 559. 

Ib. copia (dramatic), wisdom or excellence, in the widest extent 
of the word, from words to things, from metrical rules, to the subject- 
matter which those metres served to clothe. On each of these points, 
a trial is now to be instituted between the two contending bards, 
and the audience challenged to make election, as to which had 
shewn most wisdom in his choice and use of them. The trial, 
agreeably to the spirit of the Old Comedy, is of course conducted 
pleasantly and humorously; visible machinery being on one occasion 
called in to assist the mental operation in its decision (infr. 1332 
——1378.); but with all this outward pleasantry, were the ultimate 
results less serious to those who heard, or less serious to us who 
read that challenge ? That learned men should be found doubtful as 
to the decision which the poet’s own mind had adopted, (that deci- 
sion being delivered through the mouth of Bacchus (infr. 1381.), 
can have arisen only from the ambiguity in which he uses the word 
gogés, sometimes employing it in its true and serious sense, some- 
times sarcastically adapting it to that sophistic sense in which it 
was used by Euripides, and by him ridden as it were to death. 
And did early posterity, if not the poet's own immediate contempo- 
raries, come to a similar decision with himself? That question 
is easily answered. What has become of all those plays of Euri- 
pides, at which his censure was more particularly pointed ? Where 
are his ‘ Peleus’ and his ‘ olus,’ his ‘ Telephus’ and ‘ Meleager ?’ 
Where his ‘ Cretan men’ and ‘ Cretan women’? Where his ‘ Belle- 
rophon’ and ‘ Melanippé,’ and a score of other dramas, all more or 
less vehicles of sophistry, philosophy, misogynism, democracy, and 
blasphemy? Gone to the winds, or at best with only a few frag- 
ments left behind. And have the Aischylean dramas opposed to 
them shared a similar fate? No: they are in our hands as fresh, 
and almost as entire, as when they left their author’s: they remain, 
and will remain, as long as a taste for al] that is noble in poetry, 
sound in morality, and excellent in political or religious principles, 
is allowed a biding-place amongst us. 
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Al. edyerOe Sn kai ope tt, wply ramnn A€yev. 
AI. “ Anpunrep 7 Opépaca thy éuny ppeva, 
eivai we TOY Gov aktov pvoTnpiov.” 


847. odo, i.e. Aeschylus and Euripides. 

849. elva. sub. etyopar (Asch. Choeph. 132.) or 86s (Esch. 
Choeph. 773.) Thes. 286. déorowa modvripnre Anpntep idn | Kat 
Pepoeparra, TodAG wodAdnis pe cor | Ove Exoveray, ei BE padAd viv Aabeiw. 
Eurip. Suppl. 1. Anunrep, éoriody’ "EXevoivos xovds | riod’, otre vdous 
xere mpcoroda Oeas, | evdapovey pe. Cf. Blomfield in S. c. Theb. 
p. 10. et nos in Ach. 225. 

Ib. pvornpiov. (The numerous illustrations which follow this 
word have not been introduced idly, or without an object. They 
will be found to contain some of the most important passages in 
ancient writers which refer to mysteries.) Plut. 1014. pvornpios 
Tois peyddots Gyoupeyn emt trys audgéns. Pac. 420. Nub. 143. Vesp. 
1363. Eurip. Hippol. 25. ceyvav és dy xal ré&An pvornpiov. Suppl. 
184. Anunrpos els pvornpea. 480. AvCavra cepyd orepparwy pvornpia. Rh. 
946. pvornpioy re rav droppnrav davas eeckev Ophevs. Plat. Theet. 
156,a. Meno 76,e. Isoc. 73, e. EdpoArida dé xal xnpuxes ev ri Tederp 
ray pvornpiov .. rois BapBapots eipyerbar ray lepav, domep rois dv8popd- 
vows, mpoayopevovow, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. I. p. 324. puvornpia ra apd 
puornpioy (i. e. the lesser mysteries.) Plut. Consol. ad Apollon. II. 
107. ovx duovows 8’ Coker dropyvacba 6 eimay tov tmrvoy ra puixpa TOU 
Oavdrov pvornpia’ mpopunots yap Svrws éori rov Oavdrov 6 Unvos. The- 
mist. Or. XII. p. 285. Mepoas 8€ nai ’A@nvaios vixadvres, ey rais vavoly 
€8q8ovxneav ra pvornpta’ cal Baoidrevs, (Jovian sc.) pera Thy elpnyny, ew 
ToU ve Ta MporeAeta punoas, eis Ta dvdxropa Thy TedeTHY Karabnoerat. 
Maxim. Tyr. Diss. XXXIX. 4. rocovrwy ayabay peradaBeiy mobeis, ote 
cal "AdeStadns pvornpiov, peOvwv Sgdovxos, Kal éx cuprociou lepopar- 
Tys, wat ev maida redXeorns. Philostr. Apoll. Vit. IV. 18, 155. 
wept pvornploy dpay, Gre “AOnvaior moAvavOpwrorara ‘EAAnvayv mpar- 
rovoiy, Quintilianus de Mus. III. 163. @edocogias as craddy rny 
povoiny doxyréov, Kat ws mepi pixpay mpds pei{w pvornpiov audoiy do- 
y{opevous, éxarépa Ty mpoonxovoay afiay amovepnreoy’ 1 pév yap yve- 
Gens ardons Tedewoupyds, 7 Oé mpomadeia ruyydver’ cal» peéev axpiBis 
Tp dvre redern, H 8€ protaywyia Kal mporédAeov. Demetrius Phal. de 
Eloc. §. 101. p. 45. Schneid. peyadetdy ri dors xai 1 dAAnyopia’ av yap 
TO brovooupevoy hoBepdrepov Kat Eddos eixafer GAXo ri— 810 nai ra pvornpia 
€y ddAryoplais Néyerar mpds ExmAn~w cai hpixnvy. Themist. Orat. X XIX. 
349, @. wAnoidfwper fon rats rederats Kai tTHyv Ipodixov codiay rois Adyots 
éyxarapi-oper, 8s iepoupyiay macay avOporeyv cal prvornpta cal raynyupas 
kai rederas T&y yeapyias éfdrre xaddav. Clem. Alex. p. 680. aAXa xal 
ol ra pvornpia Oépevor, Grrscoda Svres, ra atray Sdypara pvbois xaréxo- 
cay, oore py elvas dract onda. Dio Chr. Or. XVII. 464. év rots puory- 
pious & lepodhayrns ox drat mpoayopeves Tois pvoupevois Exagroy oY xpi}— 
xabarrep tiv’ dnéppnrov mpéppyow. Galen. de Simpl. Med. VII. c.1. 
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AI. i0c vuv ériOes 89 kat ov ABavwrov. EY. xados’ el 
ETepot yap ciow oiow evyopat Bevis. 

AI. i8tot twés cov, Koupa Kawvov; EY. xat pada. 
ATI, i6 vey mpocevxov roiow dures Oeois. 


EY. aiOnp, €uov Booxnpa, kat yAwrrns otpodryé, 


p. 181. T. XIII. Chart. cai puornpior Bifdous érddApnoay Enot ray auunror 
avayivaoKewv, GAN’ obx exeivors &ypavpay of ypayvayres. Diodor. Sic. c. 23. 
*"Opdéa eis Alyurrrov mapaBaddvra kai peracyxdvra THs TeXeTHS Kal Tay Atovu- 
Tiaxav prornpiov peradaBevra rois re Kadpeiots Pidor dvra perabeivac rou 
Geov yeveow éxeivois yxape(duevov. Schol. Taur. ad Eur. Phen. 854. 
Eodpodros trodepav ras ’AOnvas emt rov vewrépov Epexbéws eovevOn' €re- 
pos d€ xai ddXox Svo0 viol a’rov map’ “EpexOéws avppebevro ev éxeivp rq To0- 
A€up Tuppaxovvres EvpdAre, SépBas cat "Ippapados’ tore d€ ext rH eipnyy 
Ta pvornpia Anunrpos éredecay. See also Diod. V. 48. Zosim. IV. 3. 
Galen. de Theriac. L. I. I. p. 931, a. Clemens Alexand. Strom. p. 
737. Procl. in Parmen. p. 131. Cousin. Iamblichus Protrept. II. 
20. (Klausen considers the above two verses to have been in the 
* Eleusinii’ of A2schylus, and to have been spoken there by The- 
seus. Atsch. Theol. p. 93.) 

850. émeriBévar AxBavwrdv. Cf. nos in Vesp. 96. “ Fuit quidem Ti- 
resie liber de éhuris signis, a Fabricio pretermissus v. Lutat. ad 
Theb. 1V. 468. sed Homerus ipse nomen A:Savou ignorat, nec fallit 
fortasse Porphyrius Pythagoram narrans mp@rov 17 dia rod AiBavywrov 
pavreia xpnoacdu in V. P. XI. p. 24. quamquam is et ceteri conjec- 
turam potius sequi quam rem compertam referre videntur.’ Lo- 
beck in Aglaoph. I. 263. 

Ib. rades, excuse me. Cf. sup. 476. 

852. xdupa, coinage. Cf. sup. 690. As the imputed joint im- 
piety of Socrates and Euripides has ‘been fully considered in the 
Clouds, it is not necessary to enter into it here. 

853. ideras. Dindorf and Thiersch observe, that there is a cer- 
tain comic ambiguity in this word, which implies at once peculiar, 
and also vulgar, plebeian. In what sense the latter term was em- 
ployed, the prefatory remarks to this play have explained. 

854. alénp. To the note on the word xaos in our Clouds, v. 413. 
may be added the following observation by Matthiz on the ‘ Cad- 
mus’ of Euripides: ‘‘ Cadmus trageedia non nisi Probi ad Virg. 
Ecl. VI. 31. auctoritate nititur, qui, Acctpere debemus aera, inquit, 
quem Euripides in Cadmo xaos appellavit, sic, &c. 

Ib. Booknpa. Nub. 330, (de nubibus) ob yap pa AC olof dreq 
wreicrous airat Booxovat mowrtdas. AEschy]. Eum. 292. dvatparoy Boo- 
xnpa Satpovoy. Soph. El. 364. enol yap €orw rotpe py Aumeiy povoy 
Booxnya. Eurip. Hip. 1352. ¢ujs Booxnpa xepos. 

Ib. yAdrrns orpdduyé, ingue cardo, s. vertibulum, ‘< Dicit ipsum 
lingua vertibulum deum, quippe qui linguam circumagat eique vo- 
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Kai Evvert kai puKtTnpes orppavrnproi, 855 
opOeas wo ed€yyxew ov av amrropa Aoyov. 

XO. Kai pny nyeis ercOvpovpev 

Tapa coo avdpow axovoa Tiva Aoyor 

éxtte Satay odov. 

YAGTCR fev yap TYpiwTa, | 860 
Anpa & ove aroApoy apdoww, 

ovd axivyrot ppeves. 


lubilitatem efficiat.” Ta. Eurip. Pheen. 1142. modo .. orpdépeyfey 
evdobeyv xuxdovpevat. 

855. giveors. Eurip. Suppl. 214. mparov pev evbeis fvveow, elra 8 
dyyedov | yAadooay Adywv 8ovs. This word, of no unfrequent occur- 
rence in the writings of Euripides (Hip. 1107. Iph. A. 375. Troad. 
673. 9675. Orest. 390. 1538.), is not found either in Atschylus or 
Sophocles. Cf. infr.g22. 1452. 1459. 

Ib. puxrnp. Soph. Colch. V. 2. preyer 8€ puernp. Eurip. Fr. ine. 
214. yAdoon s:apuipovoa puxrnpwy mépous. 

Ib. pucripes dodpavrnpioc=pis xpirixn, ap. Posidippum (Athen. 
XIV. 662, a.). Cf. nos in Nub. 337. et Dobr. Advers. T. II. p. 
173. ‘Translate: critic nostrils. 

856. Aéyxew (sub. eSyopuas) sc. rovs Adyous adversarii, ov ay dnre- 


t. 

Ib. anreoOa Asyov. Herodot. V. 92. éoredres emt rev Bupéwy, dddAn- 
Ae arrovro xarairiopevor. Eurip. Andr. 663. xairo: dép’, dparbae yap 
ovx alcxpdvy Adyov. Ion 556. hépe, Adyar apauel Grov. Alcest. 
985. mAciorov aydpevos Adyov. Plat. Phed. 86, d. cai yap od davrws 
Coixev [arropevp tov Aoyov. Xen. Conviv. II]. 2. ovx aloypav ody, ei 
pnd’ emiyeipnoopev cuvdvres @pedeiv re fh edppatvery GAAnAovs; "Evreibey 
elroy moAXol, ov roivey huw éfnyov, molwy Acyow amrépevor padtor’ ay 
TavTa Mowipey. 

857-8. We desire to hear from you two wise men, what hostile course 
of disputation you (mean to) pursue. Dindorf’s text has here been 
followed. Bekker and Brunck read, éupéActav, emi re daiav ddov. 
Thiersch, riva Aoyow émipeAetav. Encre Buiay dddy. 

860. iypiwras (dypiody), is exasperated. Arist. Pac. 620. iypiope- 
vous én’ dAAnAdosor. Soph. Phil. 1321. od & nypiwaa, xodre cvpBovdoy 
Sexes. Eurip. El. 1038. éri roicde ... ob irypsovpny. Iph. T. 348. 

862. dxivyro:, passive, difficult to be moved: Plat. Tim. 55, ©. dxwn- 
TordTy yap Tay Terrdpwy yevav yj. Therefore, ov« dxivnrot, susceptible, 
easily moved. Thiersch translates ; vigilant to observe the faults of 


© Qne should not have expected to have found this amongst the attributes of 
Hector, yet so it is: 08 8, & pir’ “Exrop, elxov vp’ dpxovrrd pos | tuvéve:, yore, 
whobre te xdvBpelg utyay. 
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his adversary. Eurip. Iph. Aul.15. érc 8 jovyia rade nar’ Addey, | 
Kai dxivnro: puAaxai retxéov, h. e. custodes negligentes. Tu. 

863. Paraphrase: We must expect therefore that the one (viz. 
Euripides) will say something fine and highly-filed (xareppenpévov), 
and that the other (schylus), plucking up high-sounding words 
(Acyous dvaorrav), and having fallen upon his adversary with those 
words, root and all (avrompepvos), will scatter the copious terms 
which his opponent has learned in the schools, where sophists 
practice their wordy combats. Dindorf translates: ‘‘ alterum con- 
vellentem illum, radicitus evulsis verbis irruentem, multas dissipaturum 
esse verborum tricas.” Thiersch: alterum verbis pro forti sua natura 
partis irruentem dissipaturum esse verbosas palestras. 

865. xarappiveiv, (pivéw, pin, a file, a rasp.) Ausch. Suppl. 726. 
modXovs 8 7’ ebpnoovew év peonpSpia | Oadre Bpayiov ed xareppunpe- 
yous (agiles redditos). 

866. dvaoray. Eurip. Bacch. 947. xepoww avaomdow sc. KiBatpova. 
Soph. Aj. 302. Adyous dvéoma, rods pév "Arpedav xara, | rods 8° dug’ 
’Odvecei. 

Ib. airémpepvos, cum tpsis radicibus (Asch. Choeph. 157. atréxo- 
ros, cum ipso manubrio. 663. airédopros, ipse cum sarcina. Ag. 
134. avréroxos, una cum fetu). Eumen. 379. fv (yqv) evetpav avrd- 
spenvoy cis rd nav évoi. Soph. Antig. 714. ra 8° dvrireivovr’ adrémpepy’ 
drdéddura. Aasch. Sept. c. Th. 71. pq por wédw ye mpépvobey mavade- 
Opov | éxOapvionre. Non. Dionys. II. 77. dév8pea 8 airdémpepva pero- 
xAlcOnoav dpovpas. XXV. 247. 500. 

868. ¢uecdvra. For the omission of the copula, cf. sup. 791. 
The imagery seems derived from a violent wind, which having torn 
up trees by the roots, lets them fall upon a house or other 
building below. (Cf. infr. gro. and Ausch. Ag. 1146. 1444.) 

Ib. cvoxeday (Att. fut.), will disperse utterly. Cf. Aésch. Pers. 
508. Prom. V. 25. 961. Soph. Tr. ggr. 

869. addwdnbpa, a place of exercise (for horses), of combat (for 
wrestlers). Cf. nos in Nub. 32. ddwdnbpas éway, palestras verborum, 
h. e. artificiose structa verba. TH., who also compares Cic. Brut. 9. 
Demetrius Phalereus successit eis senibus, adolescens eruditissimus ille 
quidem horum omnium, sed non tam armis institutus quam palestra. Et 
Orat. I. 15. Nitidum quoddam genus est verborum et laium, sed pale- 
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stra magis et olet (b.e. aptum magis umbratili scholarum disputa- 
tioni), quam hujus civilis turbe ac fori. 

870. otra 8¢ (Aéyere) Srrws epeiroy, xr. €. 

871. doreia. Adjectives ending in «ios, and having a circum- 
flex on the penultima, indicate, as Kolster observes (de Parab. 
p- 46.) the peculiar and natural power and disposition of a person or 
thing : thus dvdpeios, that which becomes a man, aoreios, that which is 
said ex urbis indole. 

Ib. eixdvas. The anxiety of Bacchus that the cnsuing dispute 
may be carried on in plain every-day language, without metaphor 
or imagery ("«ixévas), is doubtless a piece of sarcasm levelled (and 
by the speaker’s eye) at A¢schylus, whose metaphors, whether in 
single dwords or on a larger scale, were always frequent, and 
sometimes not a little violent. What, for instance, are eagles 
termed by him in the present play? strong air-traversing hounds 
(infr. 1253,); the poet perhaps thinking, that as the scent of prey 
was the leading principle in both, the same name ought to belong 
to both. What again is iron or the sword in other dramas? 
In one of his plays (Sept. c. Theb. 724.) it assumes the title of 
SxvOqy Growos; in another (Choeph. 154.) it is dopvadevns avnp * Zxv- 
6ys, while in a third place it appears with an appendage, perhaps 
entitling it rather to a place among another class of metaphorical 
peculiarities, to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter 
(infr.1249.). With all the passionate fondness of the Athenians 
for naval imagery, the two verses in the Prom. Vinct. (751-2.), 
which speak of the Salmydessian jaw as the step-mother of ships, 
must have sounded to them somewhat harsh, but to speak of a person 
having a handsome prow instead of a handsome face (Sept. c. Theb. 
529. Ag.277.) must surely have been provocative of absolute 
laughter. Under this category must also come the poet’s odd no- 
tions of relationship, his smoke the brother of fire (S. c. Theb.), 
his dust the brother of dirt (Ag. 478.), and his rapine, which 
is made near-a-kin to running-hither and thither (Sc. c. Th. 343. 
apmayai 8¢, | diadpopav cpuainoves.) How far these occasional vio- 
lences of metaphoric language were redeemed by general beauty 
and sublimity, is not our present concern ; our business is rather to 
justify by mere numerical references the hint thrown out at the 


P The word is of frequent occurrence in the Platonic writings. Conviv. 215, a. 
Lexpdrn F eye draweiy ... ofrws émixeiphow, 8: eixdvev. Phedo 87, b. eixdvos 
ydp twos ddopat. er 

@ For specimens of the poet’s imagery in single words, sce among others Ag. 
273. 519. 559- 642. 653. 771, (where see Klaus.) 880. 1OIr. 1254. 1354. 1360. 
1422. 1652. Ch. 841. 925. 949.971. Pers. 315. 

r But see Klausen on this passage. 
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commencement of this note. See therefore, inter alia, the poet's 
Suppl. 696. Pers. 115. 119. 135. 152. 199. 620. gg4. Sept. c. 
Theb. 64. 191. 362. 367. 490. 504. 541.937. Prom. Vinct. 7. 64. 
9°. 363. 477. go7. 1080. Ag. 51.57. 115. 125. 130. 133. 212. 
251. 297. 302. 313. 467-9. 549. 590. 673. 729. 1097. 1369. 
1381. 1426. 1469. 1542-3. 1584. 1591. 1594. Choeph. 122. 230. 
312. 525. 568. 582. 637. 672. 717-18—19. 792. 797. 913- 925. 
1000. Eum. 154. 172. 292. 796. If to these we add the poet's 
naval and marine imagery, (Prom. 383. 524. 771. QII. 1001. 1037. 
1051. Pers. 92. 439. S.c. Th. 2. 62. 64. 80. 108. 193. 202. 687. 
755.796.1080. Ag. 488. 775. 870-2—3. 978. 1607. Choeph. 180. 
196. 385. 650. 1053. Eum. 527.): bis imagery from field or river 
sports, (Pers. 102. Prom. 883. 1114. Ag. 349.675. 1015. 1030. 
1061. 1155. 1346. 1601. Ch. 486. 499. Eum. 112. 127. 142. 222. 
237.): his pastoral imagery, (Suppl. 30. 220. 345. Pers. 50. 1332. 
624. Prom. 27. 108. 331. 363. 882. S.c. Th. 590. 751. Ag. 211. 
640. 869. 874. 939. 1199. 1503. 1645. Eum. 187.) : images from 
the palestra, or from public games, (Prom. 612. 908. 1045. Ag. 130. 
229. 335. 626. 759. 1216. Choeph. 507. 781. Eum. 151. 559. 
560.): from archery: (Suppl. 440. Ag. 605." 611. 1165. Ch. 682. 
1020. Eum. 646.): numismatic imagery, (Ag. 35. 381. 595- 754-) : 
surgery, (Ag. 822. Ch. 687.): imagery from scales and weights 
(infr. 1333. 1346.) : imagery from dice (infr. 1368.), besides a num- 
ber of terms, which will be hereafter discussed under the title of me- 
tonymy (infr. 1249.), we shall see good reason for Bacchus’s de- 
sire, that the ensuing dispute may be carried on in such language 
as citizens used commonly among one another (doreia), and not In 
high-flown metaphor. 

874. adafov, one who throws a false gloss over things, an im- 
postor. 


Ib. ots. ‘« Malim otws, de qua voce vide R. P. Adv. p. 201.” 
Dos. 


875. popous. ‘* Quos popovs dicit, ii sunt homines simplices, 
nondum corrupti Sophistarum artibus ; ergo ex Euripidis opinione 
tantum stulti.”” Ta. 


Ib. Spuvixp. Between Thespis and Aschylus, two names 
occur for honourable mention in the theatrical annals of Athens, 


© was Bir’ dy elxdey xedvd TaANOF ( fausta et vera) réxois; and infr. 1203. 7/ 
ww kadovoa Svogirss Sdxos | rdyoy’ by; Choeph. 412. 7f 8 dy elwdvres rbxor- 
yey; These and similar expressions appear to be elliptical, for shall we hit the 
mark (rou oxowov)? Asin Ag. 611. txupoas, Sore rotérns tapos, oxowov. Nonn. 
Dionys. X XIX. 58. Seipo BéAos xpotadrrc, nal els oxowdy al xe Tuxhons. Archil. fr. 
106. wh Ted perAaurtyou (i.e. derov) réxors. 
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the dramatist in the text, who first gave to the goat-song enter- 
tainment its decidedly serious and pathetic character, and Pratinas 
the Phliusian, the undoubted originator of the satyr-drama. As 
another opportunity for alluding to the merits of Phrynichus will 
occur in the course of this play, a few moments, it was thought, 
would not be misapplied in calling attention to his more lively con- 
temporary, or rather to the peculiar drama of which he was the 
founder. As the remarks made for that purpose however, were, 
found to trench inconveniently on the text, and might subject us 
to the same censure as one or two preceding notes, it is feared, will 
do, they have been transferred to the Appendix (H). 

876. av xabicey (xabifew), was accustomed to introduce a person 
seated, us his Niobe, for instance, on the tomb of her children. 
Vit. Aésch. ev yap r9 NidBy éws rpirov pépous émixabnpern rp rahe rev 
raiiwy, ovdey pbeyyerat eyxexaduppern. See also Dindorf's fragm. of 
fEschylus, 149. 241. Dos. mavult ri’ éyxabifer. 

Ib. éyxadvrrew, to muffle, to throw a covering over the head or per- 
son. Plat. Phedr. 237, a. éyxaduadpevos dpm. Ibid. 117, c. dare éyxa- 
Luyrdpevos dréxAaov euaurdv. exxadurrey, to uncover the head or per- 
son. Eurip. Suppl. 121. 0¢, rév xarnpn xAandiows, dvvoropa’ | Ady’, 
dxxaduas xpara. Herc. F. 1205. éxxadunré my. 1229. éxxddupor 
dO\covreapa. See also Blomf. Ch. p. 118. Phil. Mus. II. 515. 
Kanngiesser p. 94. Welcker’s Aschyl. Tr. p. 413-4. 

878. rpéoxnya Tr. rpay., a tragic pretext or mute, introduced for show 
and ostentation, but contributing little or nothing to the dialogue 
of the piece. This taunt at muffled heads and tragic mutes does not 
come with the best grace from Euripides ; for many of his own 
plays exhibit similar instances of dramatic artifice. How, for ex- 
ample, does his drama of “ the Suppliant Women” commence ? 
The altar of the Eleusinian Ceres is there seen surrounded with a 
band of females, drest in deepest mourning, and bearing in their 
hands those branches, with which it was usual for supplicants to 
provide themselves. It is not till the dialogue has made some 
progress, that we find among them a person prostrate on the earth, 
the head muffled up, and exhibiting other marks of speechless grief. 
It is Adrastus, captain of the well-known chiefs who had fallen be- 
fore the walls of Thebes, and whose widows are come to supplicate 
the assistance of the Attic Theseus, that their bodies may receive 
the rites of sepulture. How again commences his pathetic drama of 
* the Trojan Women?” Jt opens with a dialogue between Neptune 
and Minerva; but the god and goddess are too much occupied, the 
one in plotting schemes of vengeance, the other in brooding over 
the temple and well-fed altars which he is about to quit, to attend 
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much to any thing but their own concerns: yet all this time the 
context shews us, that the discrowned queen of Troy has been lying 
before them almost a lifeless corse, and when she finally rises, it is 
to deliver herself in such language, as surely found its way into some 
lost comedy of Aristophanes. The Hercules Furens and the He- 
cuba present similar instances ; the one in that scene, where Tal- 
thybius finds the wretched mother after her parting interview with 
Polyxena, the other in that pathetic scene, which takes place be- 
tween Theseus and Alcides, upon the recovery of the latter from 
his sudden attack of insanity. We say nothing of the opening 
scene of the Medea, where, for stage-effect, so much is uttered by 
the heroine of the piece, as yet unseen ; but in the poet’s Electra, 
where the § speechless Pylades stands side by side with Orestes 
throughout the piece, was there ever a greater mpdéoynpa + ias 
than that? For some remarks on this subject, which ought not 
to have fallen from so learned a pen as that of Bottiger, see 
Boeckh’s Princ. Gr. Fr. p.g7. To illustrations of the word spécynya, 
given by Spanheim (Philo in Flaccum, p. 968. cody os émi oxnyns 
Wpocewwreioy évexa tpooxnparos (ostentationis ergo) atrd péyov mapadap- 
Bdvovres emvyeypaypévoy Svoua dpxjs. Joseph. Antiq. XIV. 12. mpé- 
oxnpa pév elva A€yovres rs Bacielas roy “Ypxavdy, rovrous 8¢ ry wacay 
éxew éfovciav), add Du Cange in Gloss. Grec. p. 607. rijs "Eqerioy 
dori delpava ris mpany eldwdodarpelas Karayoyeloy ovre Kxadoupévov os 
a’roi rdre éxddouy doprny év nuepas ticly émiredouvres mpooxnpara per 
Grpern éavrois mpooriOevres, wpds 8€ rd pt) ywwooxer Oar mpoceriots Kara- 
xadurrovres ra davray mpdcora, poradd re émepdpevos xal elxdvas elda- 
dow xal riva dopara droxadouvres émidvres te araxrws édevOepas dvdpdar 
xal vepvais yuvagi. 

Ib. ypuf{ovras ode ypv. Euripides here, I presume, utters a faint 
gry. It is observable, that as Euripides here amuses himself at the 
silence of the ASschylean characters, so in his ‘ Supplices” (856— 
866.) he sneers at their talkativeness under certain circumstances. 
And how does he himself rectify matters in that very play? By 
putting a long speech into the mouth of Adrastus at a point of 
time, when, stage-business considered, a long speech was of all 
things the most inappropriate. 

879. fpeder ay, protrudere solebat. ‘The idiom has been largely 
explained in preceding plays. 

Ib. dppyabds, a series, or chain. Od. XXIV.8. Plut. 765. xpiSave- 
réy dppabe. Lysist. 650. loydder dppabés. Plat. Ion 533, d. dppabds 
ordnpey. | 


® The Pylades of Euripides doubtless meant to be an improve- 
ment on single-spuch Pyiades of Hachylus. (Choeph. 887, sq.) 
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880. peAav. Compare Kanngiesser's account of Livius Andro- 
nicus on the Roman stage. Kom. Biihn. p. 137. 

Ib. of 8€, i.e. Niobe, Achilles, and others. Opportunities for 
illustrating this portion of the text by analyses of Auschylean or 
supposed Atschylean Trilogies, viz. the Achilleis and the Niobea, 
will occur hereafter. Cf. infr. 1229. 1362. 

882. ndrios. ‘‘ Perhaps we ought to read Aids dp’ ioba,” 
Exos. 

884. in’ ddafovelas, for purposes of delusion, prestige : to create 
a false impression. Tu. 

885. rd Spaua 8 Gy dye. A learned friend translates for me, 
‘¢ But the drama, i.e. the time of the action, would be going on all 
the time.” That the latest and best of the Auschylean perform- 
ances are still in our hands, there can be no question; but as a 
matter of curiosity, who would not give up one of these, (and yet 
we should be hard pressed to say which,) to be in possession of some 
of the poet's earlier productions, such as those here objected to, 
where the Chorus was still considered as the ruling portion of the 
entertainment, and the dialogue comparatively as an unimportant 
adjunct ? 

886. epevaxi(sunyv, was cheated ; viz. by having a series of melo- 
dies palmed upon me, instead of a dramatic entertainment. (A 
prodigious yawn here on the part of schylus.) 

887. cxopswacba, to yawn and stretch. Cf. nos in Ach. 30. 
(Bacchus addresses himself to A¢schylus.) 

Ib. dvoqgopetv. Soph. El. 255. ef 80x moddoios Opnvas dvodopeiy 
ip dyay. Eurip. Rhes. 426. Aurn—dvogopay ereipduny. 

888. Spaua. Pseud-Eurip. Epist. [I. 4) mepl ra 8pdyara cupopa. 
Plat. Conviv. 222, d. Zarvupixdy Spaua rovro. Apol. 35, b. rou paddAoy 
karawngueiade rov ra dheewwa ravra 8pduara elodyorros. 
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889. pecow, to Be in the middle; or half-way. Herodot. TIT. tog: 
perovoa 1 nuepn. Asch. Pers. 441. ed viw 163° toh, padere pecory 
xaxov. Eurip. Med. 60. é& dpyy mya, xovderm pecot. Plat. Phedr. 
241,d. cai ros guny ye pevovy airéy (sermonem sc.). Polit. 265, b. 
10 Rep. 618, b. Conviv. 175, c. 

Ib. dy elwev, he was wont to utter. 

Ib. Béea (Ades), huge of size. Images of greatness, it has been else- 
where observed, were borrowed by the ancients from the horse and 
the ox. Ifthe extant remains of A“schylus do not offer us twelve 
huge words in succession, a passage in his Choeph. offers us some- 
thing like half that number; but the imperfect state of the text 
where that passage occurs, till Klausen and Miiller took it in hand, 
may render a few preliminary observations not unacceptable. In 
that commatic dialogue which takes place round the tomb of Aga- 
memnon between Orestes, Electra, and the Chorus, the characters 
of the three speakers are marked with a propriety and delicacy, 
which would alone suffice to place Aischylus-among the noblest 
masters of the drama. Filial duty, the express orders of Apollo, 
personal and political motives, alike instigate Orestes to take his 
mother’s blood—yet the son lingers even in him, and his courage 
needs screwing to ‘the sticking point.—Contumely, destitution, 
the dishonoured virgin state, prompt Electra to the dread deed, — 
but the act involves a mother’s death, and her lips can scarcely 
be brought to name the act itself, or her on whom it is to “fall. 
The Chorus (consisting of captive Trojan ladies) have no such 
scruples. They had been eye-witnesses of the cruel mode in 
which their captor and honoured lord had been slain and mangled 


t This lingering disposition almost amounts to weakness, when after being 
wound up to the highest pitch of determination by the declarations of the Chorus, 
Orestes instead of proceeding to immediate action, unexpectedly turns to demand of 
them a more minute account about his mother’s dream. The only justification of 
this at first apparent infirmity of purpose, is that in that dream Orestes finds a full 
assurance of complete success in what he has undertaken. 

a This delicate feeling in Electra gives birth to what appears to me an aposio- 
pesis of great beauty, which the commentators have o ked. Torn from her 
usual reserve by the impassioned exhortations of the Chorus, Electra observes, 
“ Your recent words have gone through my ears like a dart. O Zeus, Zeus,” 
continues she, turning her eyes to heaven, ‘‘ you who send up from below, how- 
ever late, the avenging At#, on account of men of wicked and deceitful hand,”— 
a daughter's feeling bids her pause—‘‘ and yet—my wishes ratified, where will 
their vengeance fall ? alas! on those who gave me birth.” Such seems to me the 
general meaning of the following words : 

Touro Suumepts ods 

Txe® Exep re Bédos. Zed, Zev, ndreoder 

durduwey dorepérowoy 

Kray Bporésv rAhpom nal xavetpyy 

xeipl—roxevar 8 Sues rereiteu. 363, 8q. KL. Ed. 
For the plural roxeio:, cf. Ch. 413. spdés ‘ye téw texopévev. On the word 
seo Herm. ad Soph. Elect. v. 111. . oe 
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—a long servitude had taught them the wide difference between 
Agamemnon and ®gisthus, the first kind and considerate, though 
lofty and commanding ; the second cruel and selfish, at once ty- 
rannic and pusillanimous. Their voice—when not spent in wailings 
—is for immediate action and revenge,—but impassioned wailings, 
such as were uttered by the wildest of the Asiatic tribes, wailings 
accompanied by violent blows upon the person, are mixed with 
their aspirations for revenge ; and to these imitations of Arian and 
Cissian grief we owe the following illustration of our text : 


éxoa xoupov “Apeoy, év re Kiocivas 
vopots inreutorpias 
ampurémAnxra’ modvurdavnra 8 hp ideiv 
enacavrepotpiBy Ta xEpos Gpeypara 
iivoev avéxabev’ xrump 8 émippobet 
xpornrév adv kal mavaO\coy xdpa. 
Choeph. 403. (KI. Ed.) 


8go. opus exovra xat Adhous, stern of brow, and high of crest, 

ScHon. tnd xai trepnpava. Cf. Klausen in Choeph. p. 121. 
Bergler quotes Alexis ap. Athen. VI. 237. cepvonapdovrov—odgpis 
éxovrd ye xsAoraddvrous. Vesp. 135. éxwv rporous odpvaypocepvaxov- 
erivovs. (al. Br.) Among the many menaces of the Delphic 
shrine to Orestes, if he neglects to avenge his father’s death, not 
the least terrible is that denunciation, that even in darkness he shall 
have a clear perception of his father's stern and angry brow, threat- 
ening him with various ills for allowing his spilt blood to lie yet 
unavenged : 

dus re havet mpooBords 'Epwieyv 

€x Tay Tatp@wy aiudtor TeXoupevas 

épavra Napmpov év oxérp voparr’ Sppuy, 

aroypnparoot (nulas ravpovpevov. 271, Sq. (KI. Ed.) 


(Et commemorat alios Furiarum impetus, qui e sanguine paterno 
rati fiant in eo (Oreste sc.), quum videt eum (patrem sc.) lucide in 
tenebris moventem supercilium taurinum, efferatum ad pcenas for- 
tunarum privativas. Kiausen.) 

Ib. drra for ria, sup. 165. réo” drra, gue, qualia? vel, quanta 
tandem? Tu. infr. gol. mot drra; Plat. Phedon 116, b. ot mddX’ 
drra. Protag. 316, a. opexpa arra. See also Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 151. 
Observ. 2. 

Ib. poppopwris (poppe, dy), frightful of sight. The metaphor is 
derived from the poppe, by which children were frightened. Cf. 
nos in Ach, §28. a 

891. dywra. Soph. ed. T. 58. yword nove Gyverd por rpoonhbef 
iuelpovres. 
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EY. cages 3 dy chrev ovd 2» Al: fy) mpie rovs 
ddovras. 

EY. adAX 7% Txapavdpovs, 7 radpous, 7 ‘7 acridwv 
emovras 

“ youraérous XaAKnAadrous,” Kal pnyall immoxpnyye, 

& EvpPareiv ov pgdiov. Al. vy Tous Oeous, éyw 
your 895 


892. “ Dedisse poeta videtur cadés 3’ dy elwev od Gv &.” Pors. 
Supplem. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. 35. 

Ib. mpie. Soph. Inc. Tr. 98. ddgvqv Gayav dddvre mpie 1rd ordpa. 
(Bacchus speaks to A’schylus.) 

893. Zxapydvdpovs. Spanheim observes, that the name of this 
river occurs four times in the remains of Auscbylus. Ag. 520. 1166. 
Choeph. 364. Eum.401. But the objection made by Euripides is not 
to the mere use of the word, which might, as in all the four places 
specified, have been perfectly proper, but to its doadpea, or to 
some metaphorical application of the word, which for want of the 
other dramas of Atschylus, it is now impossible exactly to explain. 
We talk of rivers of blood, and mountains, i.e. heaps, of dead. Might 
not Auschylus, describing some great battle, talk in his grandiloquent 
way of Scamanders of blood, Lycabettuses of dead? (infr. 1022.) 
What is said of the word Ixapdy8povs must also be understood of 
the word rd¢povs. They were all doubtless among those eixdves, or 
metaphorical images, against which Bacchus enters his protest at 
the commencement of this contest. (sup. 871.) 

894. ypuraieros (ypvy, alerds), griffin-eagle. The mind of Aéschy- 
Jus had evidently been much turned to Oriental character (infr. 
928.), imagery, and customs: hence a frequent reference in his 
dramas to those compound animals, which figure so much in Per- 
sian and eastern narratives. Reference has been made in a former 
play to the prophetic language of Daniel, as a proof of this. Cf. 
Dobree's Advv. II. p. 333. See also Welck. Atsch. Tril. p. 433. 

Ib. yaAxndaros (€Aavvw), forged out of brass or copper. Ausch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 535. év xadxnAarp odes, Fr. Sis. 1. Aeovrofd wou 
gxddn xadxndaros; Soph. Acris XI. 2. yadxnAdrous AéByras. Colch. 
IV. 3. xadenAdras dAdo. Eurip. Bacch. 798. dowidas yaAxqAarous. 
Cycl. 399. Aeros els xvros yadundaroy. 

Ib. papal isxdapnpva, verba nimis audacter composita. Tu. verba 
fragorem edentia, instar sazorum ex alto precipitio devolutorum. 
Beret. coll. Nub. 1371. 

895. & vpBareiv (to guess the meaning of which) ob pgdwr Fv. 
The sense of the substantive connected with this verb is of so 
much consequence in explaining two or three passages in the 
Orestean Trilogy, that we shall be excused for devoting a little 
more space than ordinary to the consideration of both: and first 
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909 Tor €v paxp@ xpovp vuxtos SuyypuTrvnca, 
“< roy LovOoy immadextpvova’ Cytav, tis eotw dpus. 


for the verb, which, strictly speaking, signifies to come to a conclu- 
sion by comparing two or more things together. For the use of the 
verb, absolutely and in middle voice, see Herodot. IV. 15. 87. 
VII. 24. 184. VIII. 30., with acc. and infin. I. 68. II. 33. 112. V. 
1. VIT. 189; with érc, IIT.68; with acc. IV. 111. of 8€ SxvOar ove 
elxov oupBaréocba rd mpiypa. VI. 107. dx pev 8) ris Syios ovveBddero 
tuvta. In the Tragic remains we find, Ausch. Choeph. ggg. ddvou 
Bé xnxis bv xpdvm *EvpBddXrerat | wrodkAds Badas Pbeipovea rou morxiAr- 
paros. Soph. Ckd. Col. 1474. 1 8€ rovro cupBarov exes; Eurip. 
Med. 674. Mn. ri dnra SoiPos elmé cor raidwv mépc; Al. codwrep’ h cat’ 
dydpa cupBarev ern. Or. 1391. cadas A€y’ Hyiv adO exacra ray 86- 
pos’ | rd yap mply ovk ebyvwora oupBadoio’ éxo. Plat. Cratyl. 384. a. 
el ody my txes cupBadety ry KparvAov pavreiay, ndéws dv drovoayu. Let 
us now examine the substantive. Ag. 7. xai viv guddcow Aaprddor 
Td YoupBorov. 142. (Kl. 134.) rovrev airet 2 EvpSora xpava. 306. 
Téxpap Towirov aipSoddv re coi Aéyw. Soph. Phil. 402. Zyovres, ds 
oxe, vpBorov capes | AvMys, rpds ‘Hpas, o Levor, wewdevxare. CEd. 
Tyr. 220. eb ydp ay paxpay | Tyvevoy ards, pi) otc exwy ri cbpBodor. 
Theogn. 1146. aicxpa xaxois tpyors ovpBoda Onxdpevn. Pind. Olymp. 
XII. 10. ovpBodoy 3 of rb ris drtxdoviory | mordv audi mpdfios éc- | 

copevas eipey Oedbev. Add Aésch. Prom. 800. 48 ovx ér’ ev£vpBAnros Ff 
xenopedia. Choeph. 164. etgupBoror 153° orl mavri 8ofdca. Soph. 
Trach. 695. 8épxopat parw | dppacrov, dfipBAnrov avOporw pabeiy. 

896. é paxpe xpdévp, for a long time, or during a long space of 
time, (ASsch. Ag. 534. €» wodde@ xpdvp | ra pév ris Gy NéLecey evrerés 
dev, | ra 8’ atre xamipouda. 592. onpavripioy | obdév Siapbeipacay ev 
pnxes xpévov. paxpo xpévp without év, as Klausen observes, signifies 
after a long time. Soph. El. 1273.) The poet parodies the Hippo- 
lytus of Eurip. 377. 789 wor’ dAdXas vuxris ev paxpp xpdvy | Ovnrev 
eppdvric’ 7 diépOapras Bios. Heracl. 994. cal mdAX’ Erexroy vuxrl cuv- 
Oaxay del, 

Ib. vuerds. Epicharmus emend. in Pors. Hec. 1161. atre ri (yret 
copdr ris, vuxrds évOuprreov. Ib. mdvra rd orovdaia vuxros paddow éfeve 
ploxeras. 

Ib. dcaypurveiv, to be sleepless : properly, the whole night through. 

897. brwadexrpvor, this animal, compounded of horse and cock, 
and which A¢schylus had introduced into his Myrmidones, appears 
to have much amused Aristophanes. Cf. Pac. 1176. Av. 850. 


x Concurrit, Blomf. conjectando agnoscitur, K]. 

y Blomfield translates: ¢essera, a tcatchword. Is it not rather, matter for com» 
jecture, ac. whether Troy has been taken, or not ? 

z Facere, ut eveniat res, que signo illo indicata est. Kiaus., whom see on 
the whole passage, and for part of the references here made. 
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Al. onpciov éy Tats pave, opabkorar , eveyeypanto. 

Al éyw db rov Pirokévov y Gunv “Epvéw avai. 

EY. cir & rpayodcas éxpny xadexrpvova sroti- 
oa ; goo 

Al. ov 8, & Ocoww €xOpe, wot arr eotiy arr enoi- 


ELS 5 
EY. ovy trmadexrpvovas pa Av ovde tpayedadous, 
aIrEp OD, 


ay Tow Tapaneracpacw Tos Mydixois ypapovow* 


898. onpeiow. The tutelary gods, or other figures by which the 
vessels of the ancients were distinguished and named, appear 
sometimes to have been actual images, sometimes, as the present 
instance proves, mere paintings. Eurip. Ipb. A. 241-276. (255. 
ynas onpeias dorodkcopevas.) Thucyd. VI.31. onpeioes nai xaracxevais 
xpnoduevr, (where see a learned note by Bloomfield.) sch. 
Suppl. 694. rj08' awé oxowjs dpe | ra wdotov edonpor yap of pe Aay- 

et. 

899. “Epvéy. Of this Eryxis, son of Philoxenus, (for a Philoxe- 
nus) son of Eryxis, see Athen. I. 6,b.) nothing more is known 
than what the text here indicates, that he was a person deformed, 
and of ridiculous appearance. 

Q0O2. tpayedddous (rpdyos, ZAadus), goat-stags. Aeschylus Fr. Inc. 
165. Plato 6 Rep. 488, a. adAAa det ex woddey airs fvvayayew ecixd- 
(ovra xal drro\oyovpevoy tnép aieay, olov of ypadns tpayedadous Kal ra 
roavra ptyyuvres ypadovor. rpayeAadu: ap. Athen. (XI. 484, d, e. 
500, e.) were cups, so called from baving figures of this animal upon 
them. See also Boeckh (Staatsh. II. 304.) for an account of an 
Onyx pera tpayeAahou mpramifovros. 

903. mapanéracua (maparerdyyust), curtain, tapestry. Herod. IX. 
82. dpéw» riv Mapdoviou xaracxeuny xpvo@ Te kai dpyupp nat mapawe- 
rdopacs roiKidowos xaracxevacpémy. Arist. Fr. Inc. 27. ro wapareracpa 
7d Kumpiov ro mouidop. Metaph. Diphilus ap. Athen. VI. 225, a. 
dyravOa ovr dorw tis tmrepnxovrixas, | xdunv tpépoy ev mparov lepdy 
rou Geod, | ds Gnaiv’ ob did rovrd y’, GAN’ doreypévos, | mpd Tov perdrov 
fapaniracp’ abriy ¢xes. Menand. in Stob. Floril. p. 377. puxny fxe dei 
wrovglay’ ra 3¢ xpnuara | ravr’ dorly dys, wapanéracpa rov Biov. In- 
cert. ap. eund. p. 387. xaxas 6 deomdrns BeBovdevra maw. | dv dyp@ yap 
olk&y, ob opddp’ cEndéyxero, | ris pepidos dv ris ov8apod rerayperns, | 
elyev 8¢ mapantracya thy épnpiay. Plat. Polit. 279, d. Protag. 317, a. 
Dem. 1107, 1: see also Klausen’s Agamemnon, p. 171. 

Ib. Mndsois. Cf. Athen. V. 197. Martial VIII. 28, Plaut. Pseud. 
I. 2.14. Béttiger Vasengemiilde. Tx. 
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gos. olday, Ion. oideiy (Od. V. 455. pdee 8¢ ypda mavra), to swell. 
ifr. 1157. oda» rd wdde. 

Ib. xépracpa, boastful expression. Esch. Prom. V. 369. és atréy 
efemdrnge trav invrydpov xopnacpdrev. Sept. c. Th. 795. wémrroxev dy- 
Spay éBpipey copndo para, 

Ib. éxax6ys (axGos), burdensome, wearisome. Plat. Meno, go, a. 
Gyxodns Te kat emaxOys (wodirns). Charm. 158, d. tows éraxbes pavei- 
ra. Dem. 269, 20. éraybeis Adyous wopicacba, Aischin. 33, 29. wodvs 
y Tos enaivois kai ewaxOns. See also Elmsl. Ed. Rev. XXXI. 228. 

906. iayvaivery, to make dry or thin, to reduce in compass. Herod. 
III. 24. éweay rév vexpdv loyvyvwor. Asch. Eumen. 257. xai (avrd o° 
icyvdvac’ andfoyas xdrw. Prom. V. 388. ¢ay ris ... odpeyevra Oupdy 
ioxvaivy Big. F. Lycurg. I. 2. éx ravd émwe Bpirov icxvaivey xpdve. 
Prom. V. 277. xarirxvaveiocOas mpds merpas. Eum. 133. 

907. érvAXa (dim. of ém). Arist. Pac. 532. érvAXiwr Evpuridov. 
‘** Non solum verba minuta sive voculas intellige, sed etiam ryth- 
mos imbecilliores, leviores et magis enervatos. Tu. Cf. nos in 
Ach. 345. 

Ib. wepixaros, prop. a walk, (Plat. Phedr. 227, a.d.) ; 2dly, place, 
where the walk is taken: 3dly, conversation during the walk, more 
particularly on philosophical subjects. For a practical example of 
a philosophical disputation thus conducted, see Plato’s Protagoras, 
315,8q. It is needless to add, that from this practice the school 
of Aristotle more particularly acquired the name of Peripetatic ; 
but it may be observed, that the occurrence of this word in Ari- 
stoph. (it is not to be found, I believe, in the remains of any other 
contemporary writer) will serve to remove one objection made 
against the ‘‘ Tabula Cebetis” as a production of a scholar of 
Socrates, the term oi repisrarnrixoi used in it being among other ar- 
guments applied to bring it down as low as the age of Aristotle. It 
is also needless to add, that throughout this speech Aristophanes 
artfully makes Euripides place as a merit to himself, what in fact 
constituted the faulty part of his dramas. On the philosophic 
und rhetorical tendency of Euripidean language, see Boeckh’'s Pr. 
Gr. Tr. p. 176. Cf. infr. 918. 

Ib. revrdiows, beet ; this herb being particularly calculated, it was 
thought, to reduce swellings. Spanheim quotes Sotion Geopon. 
XII. 15. peyvdpevos 8¢ 5 yvAos rod ®aevr\ov Gua Kyp@ Kal Avdpevos xai 
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xuadov didovs creapvAparav, aro BiBiiov arnOav 
cir’ averpepoy povmdias, Knpicopavra pryvus’ 
ely’ ovx éAnpovy 6 Ti TUyolp’, ovd Eumeaov eupov, 910 


pera maviov émribéuevos, mavra oxdnpd kai oidaivovra maby Oepamever. 
Diog. ap. Laert. VI. 45. mpés ra meprordyra perpdaia, xai eirdvra, Bdé- 
stopev py Sdxns Huas, Oappeire, En, wadia’ Kvwv revrria ovx eoOie. 

Ib. Aevxois, Three species of beet are mentioned by the ancient 
naturalists, (Dioscorid. I]. 49. IV.16. Plin. H. N. XIX. 8.) retrdoy 
péda, or beta vulgaris, revrdov Nevxdv, beta cicla, and revriov aypoy sc. 
Aesudnov, beta maritima s. pratensis. TH. 

go8. xvAdv—orwpvApdroyv, chatter-juice, strained and filtered, as 
we shall presently see, not from herbs, but from books. Pax 997. 
girlas xvd@. 

Ib. AiBriov, chiefly philosophical books. Cf. nos in Nub. p. 88. 
Though most of the Euripidean plays, at which the present and 
some subsequent satire (914-15.) is levelled, have disappeared, 
yet enough remains in those better dramas, which have been pre- 
served, to see the nature of the scenic improprieties of which the 
perpetrator is unconsciously, and therefore more humorously, here 
made his own expositor. For specimens of school-philosophy used 
without regard to sex, age, condition, &c. see the poet’s Troades 
(635, 8q.), his Phoenisse (509.), his Andromaché (320. 331.) Helen 
(915-), Hecuba 590. 787. 802. 852. Hippol. 379. Flectr. 942. 

Ib. drndeiv (nOciv, nOpds, a filtering-cloth), to percolate. Nonn. 
Dion. IV. 267. xai (abéwr dppyrov duedydpevos yada BiBdav. 

90g. averpepoy povpdias. Dobree refers to a fragment in our 
author’s Gerytades : Oepdreve xal xdprale roy povpdkidy. Cf. infr. 
1288. 

Ib. Kngicopavra peyvis, with an infusion of Cephisophon. That 
Euripides received assistance from this person, whoever he was, is 
again insinuated, infr. 1422. 

Qio. 6 re rvxous, whatever might present itself. Plat. Crito 
44, d. movover 8€ rovro 6 re dv ruxywow. 45, d. cat rd ody pépos, S Te ay 
rvxeot, rovro mpdfover. Protag. 353, a. of d re Gv ruywor, Touro Aéyou- 
ow. Gorg. 500, b. pnd? 6 re dv riyns wapd rd 8oxovvra drroxpivov. 

Ib. dumeody, intempestive trruens. Ta. ‘‘ in gue incidit, que ipse 
occupat, ercogitando.” Dinv. Cf. sup. 

Ib. gupew, to mingle, to commiz together. Aisch. Prom. V. 459. 
fpupoy ele mdvra. Ag. 711. atyare 8 olkos dip. Eurip. Hec. 944. 


axricdyns tuber,” narappovoiper eb0dws: 
dy 84 “* xricdvay al rpvBXlov” Cavydfouer. 
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gupoves 8 aira Geol wddw re xalapéow. Suppl. 212. ds jyiv Bioroy éx 
nepuppévou Kal Gnpimdovs beady dceorabunoaro. 

QI1. yévos pro ducts: used, as Thiersch observes, to give Bac- 
chus an opportunity of striking a blow at the origin of Euripides. 

912. In his earlier acquaintance with the works of Aristophanes, 
the present writer was led to stigmatise such attacks as more dis- 
graceful to the person making them than the person upon whom 
they were made. But was this altogether a fair view of the sub- 
ject ? His maturer judgment thinks not. All matters of this kind 
must be considered in reference to the manners of the age in which 
they occur. Aristophanes, it must be remembered, was not the 
inventor of the Old Comedy, but followed a track which had 
been previously traced out for him ; and considering how early the 
Athenian stage was linked with politics, there can be little doubt 
that personal reflections of this kind prevailed from the earliest 
effusions of Thespis. Undoubtedly it would have been more ho- 
nourable in Aristophanes to have endeavoured to reform the stage 
in this a8 wéll as other matters; but it does not follow that be- 
cause he did not thus contrive to win more of our praise, he is to fall 
under our absolute censure. On what scale the trading concerns 
of the mother of Euripides were formed, is of little importance : 
nothing however forbids us to surmise, that the establishment 
might have been of the most extensive kiod, carried on under the 
general superintendence and management of confidential slaves. 
Who in reading Juvenal would not imagine the father of Demo- 
sthenes to have been a common blacksmith? Who does not 
know from more authentic sources, that he was a manufacturer of 
the most opulent grade, leaving a property which entailed upon his 
son some of the most onervus and expensive iturgies in Athens ? 
Such is the latitude which Satire has ever allowed itself. But 
enough of these petty matters. The great question is, not who 
was the mother of Euripides, but of what Euripides himself was the 
parent? That a person thus frequently attacked on the subject of 
his own birth should have taken a poetical revenge by decrying 
high birth generally, is natural enough; and to this feeling we 
perhaps owe the reflections contained in many fragmentary remains 
of the poet. See his Aolus fr. IV. Alexander fr. XVI. Dictys XI. 
Cretenses Mulieres fr. IX. Melanippé Captiva fr. XI. 

913. ovdey mapa’ dy apydy, I allowed xo person to be tdle or mute ; 
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i.e, as you did in the persons of Achilles and Niobé. sapiévas, to 
permit. Herodot. VII.161. DA 8 mapnoopey odderi vavapxéev. 
Soph. El. 1482. dra pos mdpes nav opixpdy elxeiv. CEd. Col. 569. 
Oncev, rd adv yevvaiov ev opixpp Ady@ | wapyKev dare Bpaxéa por deioGas 
paca, (where see Hermann.) 

914. 8otvA0s. For a specimen of a Euripidean slave, using his 
brappnoia at a most unmerciful rate, and as exceptionable in 
some of the topics on which he dilates, as in the length with which 
he handles them, see the poet's ‘‘ Helen” (737, sq. 751, 8q.); and 
yet with singular inconsistency we find in Stobeus the following 
fragment ascribed to Euripides : 

codes pev ody el, Ipiap’, dpws 8¢ aor Aéyoo" 

8ovAou Ppovovyros paddov h dpoveiv xpedy 

oux garww dxGos peifov ov8€ Sapaccy 

xrnots xaxiwy ovd dvwpeXecorépa. Alex. fr. VI. 4. 


pos redundant in the above verse. 

916. ravra roA\pavra, i.e. for having had the audacity to confound 
all dramatic propriety by allowing master and slave, matron and 
maid, to express themselves, at equal length, and with equal ele- 
gance of speech. 

Q17. Snpoxparcxdy yap abr’ eipwv. ‘‘I did it upon democratic 
principles,” argues Euripides: ‘‘ where people are all equal, or 
nearly so in point of civil freedom, why should not all be equal 
in freedom of speech, and express themselves with nearly equal 
elegance of language >’ The politics of Euripides and Aschylus 
were almost necessarily as wide asunder as the poles. Addiction 
to Bacchic rites as naturally inclined the furmer to democratic 
principles, as a reverence for the purer rites of Eleusis naturally 
fixed the latter's eyes on those higher classes of society, who are 
politically set apart, to be, as it were, depositaries of the nobler 
feelings of human nature, and who, abandoning the duties for which 
they were so set apart, are justly stripped of the privileges which 
they have forfeited. As some guide to the political principles of 
Euripides, as they exhibit themselves in his extant plays, (a most 
insufficient test, however, as preceding notes have shewn, of the 
various objections made to him by Aristophanes,) the reader may 


+ Cf. foot note, p. 134.. 
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consult the following passages : Hec. 254, sq. 380. 605. 852. Orest. 
687. 762. Phoen. 545. Med. 296. Suppl. 196. 243. 361. 412. Iph. 
in Aul. 337. 373. 447- 526. 914. Hippel. ggo. 1017. Ion 607. 633. 
682. Herc. F. 589. 811. 1409. Electr. 385. Androm. 482. 694. 
An attempt to investigate the political opinions of Aschylus, ac- 
cording to the order of time in which his dramas are generally ar- 
ranged, will be found in Appendix (I). (Is the humour of the 
foregoing declaration of Euripides heightened by putting previously 
an aristocratic oath (see Klaus. Aésch. Theol. p. 114.) into his 
mouth ?) 

918. Tbe answer of Bacchus applies to the doctrine laid down 
by Euripides in the preceding verse. ‘ No,” says our theatrical 
critic, (and who had more right to express himself on this point 
than the patron-deity of the stage?) ‘‘ there your philosophy (sepi- 
maros) is any thing but correct. Political institutions may level 
men's ranks, but they cannot level the original laws of nature ; 
birth, education, sex, age, natural endowments, and civil occu- 
pations, not only create different modes of seeing and observing 
upon the same things, but impose certain restraints and varieties 
in the modes by which they are expressed ; and to those restraints 
and varieties the dramatist, if he wishes to remain true to nature, 
is bound to adapt ‘himself.”’ 

919. rovrovoi, i.e. the spectators. Aadeiv, cf.nos in Nub. goo. 
(The qnpi xayw of A’schylus is of course accompanied with a most 
significant nod of the head. Cf. infr. 923.) 

Q20. ws dpedes diapp. O that you had burst asunder to the waist, &c. 
For construction, see Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 513. 

Q2!. Aewrav xavdvwr daBodas sc. edidaga, regulas subtiliter blaterands 
docui. To. Cf. sup. 763. infr. 1073. 

Ib. €oBodrai (ScHOL. dtoppyal, dpyai). infr. 1069. ¢aBodral codiopa~ 
roy. Eurip. Suppl. 102. cawas eloBodas dp@ Aéyor. Ton 688. dpa— 
crevaypav eicBodas. : 

Ib. yamucpos, the exact settlement of things by the instrument 
for measuring angles. Here, a precise and accurate definition of 
words. 

922. voeiv. What else could be expected from the pupil of a 
philosopher, preeminently termed 6 Novs? One or two of the Euri- 


c If this latter interpretation gives too wide a latitude to Bacchus’s answer 
to his favourite poet’s declaration in the text, it seems to me less open to objec- 
tion than the narrow, and [ think erroneous one, which my learned predecessor 
Thiersch affixes to it. ‘‘ Monet Bacchus, ne Euripides de rei publice studio 
mentionem faciat. Unde conjicio Euripidem aut ipsum aliquando deliquisee, aut 
ut regise potestatis suasorem in tragediis vituperari.” 
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voey, opay, Evvsevat, orpehew, épay, rexvace, 


pidean placita on the subject of the thinking power, are here sub- 
mitted to the reader : 


& y7is dyna xawl yas cxev eBpay, 
doris wor €. ov, dvorénacros eldevat, 
Zevs, eir’ avayxn pvaeos eire vous Ayorar, 
mpoonvéauny oe, Troad. 892. 
é vovs 
rav xarObavovrey (7 yey ov, youn 8 exe 
abavaroy, eis abayaroy alfep’ curerar. Hel. 1023. 


See also Troad. 653.994. Hel. 122. 740; and cf. infr. 923. ad 
sxepwoew. With regard to the actual verb vociv, we should not have 
expected to find it making its appearance in the Euripidean 
writings in the following shape ; yet Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. 
V. 613, d.) quotes the following as a fragment of the poet, cer- 
tainly not often wont to deal so courteously with the heavenly 
powers : 

ds rade Aevocey Gedy ody) voei, 

perempodoyor 8° éxas Eppipev 

oxodtds awdras, oy arn 

yAaoo” elxoBodet wepi ray dhavay, 

ovder ywouns perexovca. 


The fragment smells strongly of the Alexandrine school of forgery. 

Ib. épav. From the opening scene of our poet’s Thesmoph. 
(11-22.), it is not improbable that some philosophical opinions on 
the subject of seeing and hearing had been promulgated in the 
dramas of Euripides, to which allusion is here made. I transcribe 
the concluding part of the passage referred to: 


Etp. xapls yap adtroiv éxarépov 'orly 7 guais, 
rou pyr’ dxovew pn dpay, «d tof ors. 

Myno. was xopis; Eup. ovre ravra dvexpidn rére. 
aiénp yap dre ra mpewra Ssexepifero, 
nal (@' dy abr Evveréxvou xivovpeva, 

@ pev Brérew xpi) mpar’ éunyavnoaro 
CpOad dy dyriucuor nAiou rpoy@, 
Bixny 8¢ yodyns dra Buererphvaro. 

Myno. did rv xodyny ovy pyr’ dxoveo unl dpe ; 
vy roy Al’, Fopai ye rout) mpoopabar. 
oldy ri wou ‘ory al codal Evvovoia. 

Eup. ddd’ dy pabots rovaira trap’ pov. 


Ib. orpépeyw. Hec. 738. ri orpépo ride: | rodpay avdyxn. (Cf. sup. 
842. orpefAGd sadalcpara.) Arist. Thesm. 1128. (Eurip. de seipso). 
aia’ ri Spdow; mpos rivas orpePOm Adyous ; 

Ib. dpav. Eurip. Hippol. 347. ri rov&, & 87 Aéyovaw (Aéyovc’ eo» 
dvOpérras, Reiske) dvOpéwous ¢épay (quid est illud tandem quod vocant 
amare? Monk.) Ib. 441. dpas: rl rovro Gatpa; ovv modXois Aporar. 
Ib. 478. réApa 8’ épaca* beds BovdAgGy rdde. On the mischievous ten- 
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Kax viroroneaba, wepwoew aravra Al. dypyi xayo. 


dency of this and similar language of Euripides, cf. nos in Nub. 
1028; and to the examples there given, add Hippol. 435-500. 
Andromeda, fr. VII]. XI. XII. Augé fr. II. In the following 
blameless fragment Euripides borrows from A®schylus. (Cf. Danaid. 
fr. 2.): 

TH» Adpodirny ox épas don beds ; 

jv ov8" Gv eiroas ob8€ perpnoeias ay 

don mwéeuxe ad’ Soov dépxerat. 

avrn Tpepe oé xaue xai mavras Bporovs. 

rexunptov d8¢ pn Ady@ pdvov padns, 

epyp Se ei~w rd wOévos rd Tov Oeov" 

€pG pév GuBpov yat’, cray Enpdoy me8ov 

dxaprov avxu@ voridos évdeas exn, 

épa 8’ 6 cepvds ovpavds mAnpovpevos 

duBpov mecewv els yaiav “Adpodirns vUro. 

Grav 8€ cupptyOnrov els ravréy 800, 

TiKTOVOL Nw wavra Kaxrpepovo’ dua, 

dOev Bpdrevov (7 re xat Oddres yévos. Inc. Fr. IV. (Dind. 
“Pro épay (Arist. Ran. 967.) quod intelligi nequit, forsitan de- 
pay corrigendum cum duorum verborum trajectione.” Aglaoph. 
1306. !! 

Ib. rexvd{ew, dolos struere. (Arist. Thes. 94. (Mnes. de seipso 
et Euripide,) rov yap rexvaew qpérepos 6 mvpapois. Add 198. 271. 
927. Plat. Hip. Min. 371, d. 11 Leg. g21, b. Epin. 989, d. Xen, 
de Venat. VIII.3.) The dramatic allusion is to the arts and stra- 
tagems, which the most heroic characters are allowed to practise 
in the dramas of Euripides, thus degrading the art, and lowering 
that standard of excellence, which we ure apt to attribute to per- 
sons of ages long gone by, and which feeling it is so desirable to 
preserve. As specimens in the remaining works of Euripides, see 
the artifice by which Polymestor and his children are brought into . 
the hands of Hecuba—the plots laid by Creusa for the murder of 
Ion—the degrading deceptions and contrivances which mark the 
character of 4 Agamemnon in the Iph. in Aulis—to which may 
be added the schemes by which ¢Iphigenia and Helen effect 
their escapes, the one from Egypt, the other from Tauri; the poet, 
as it were, studiously throwing in many minor difficulties, in order 
more fully to develope the powers of his heroines for decep- 
tion and trickery, (cf. Helen. 1058. 1420. 1548.) See also his 
Medea 402, sq. Andromach. 85, sq. 426, sq. As some punish- 
ment for this degradation of the dramatic art on the part of Euri 
pides, we doubtless owe those scenes in the Thesmoph. where Euri- 
pides is represented as practising so many shifts and tricks for the 
liberation of his father-in-law from the brutal Scythian, in whose 
custody he is. 


4 The king of men, as himself acknowledges, being finally foiled in all: copl(o- 
pas 88, Kael root pirdros | réxvas wopiles, wayraxy viKdpevos. - 745+ 
’ & Even Orestes, who is to be saved by her contrivances, cannot help sarcasti- 
cally observing, Siva) yap al yuvaixes ebdploxew réyvas. ‘ 
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EY. oixeia mpaypar eicayor, ois — » os ae 
cope, 7 5 ae 

€& ov yay ender xu Emesdires yap oro: 925 

WAeyxov av you Thy tTexvnv' GAN’ ovK éxouTroAa- 
KOU 


923. xay’ broromeicOa. (SCHOL. dvri rod xaxd trovociv, cay tis eis 
avrovs reyvaonra.) Herodot. 1X. 116. ovdéy iroromnbeis trav éxewos 
éppdvee. Arist. Thesm. 494. fa... pndév xaxdvy Spay imoromyras. 
(For practical proofs of the suspicious temper thus wrought into 
the Athenians, see the same play of the Thesmopb. 395, sq.) 
Thiersch reads xaxvroromeioOa, justifying his reading by such ana- 
logous terms as fxayvrorros (Plat. 3 Rep. Arist. Rhet. II.) xaxdyye- 
dos (Atsch. Ag. 619. Soph. Ant. 1286. Eurip. Pheen. 1232;) and 
also by xaxumororeicba thus standing without an objective case, 
like the infinitives preceding. 

Ib. wepwvoeiv aravra. Euripides’s stock of poetic or philosophic 
teaching might by this time be supposed pretty nearly run out; 
but no: he is almost made the precursor of that school, which 
gave lessons de omni scibilt, et de quibusdam aliis. ‘This most unex- 
pected addition to the voeivy of the preceding verse, this surplus- 
age, as it were, of philosophic investigation, is of course enun- 
ciated with a sudden vehemence of tone and voice, and a Burleigh 
nod of the head, which excite prodigious merriment. For some 
practical results of all this among the ‘“‘ most thinking” people of 
Athens, see infr. 948. 

924. olxeta mpdypara. ‘The loss of so many of the plays of Euri- 
pides (and those most open to Aristophanic ridicule would natu- 
rally be the first to perish) prevents us from seeing the full force 
‘ of this objection, but enough is yet in existence to shew that it was 
not made without reason. See, besides other places, Hec. 65, sq. 
Med. 246, sq. “Orest. 1106. Androm. 166. 205. 624. 954. An 
a Pg of the poet’s Electra, or at least the opening part of it, 
would still more justify the attack here made on the oixeia mpdy- 
para of Euripides. That Adschylus: had, in one instance at least, 
a rage F open to a similar rebuke, see his Choeph. 737-750. 

. €£ av y Gv éfnrcyxduny, quapropter reprehendi possem. non: 
repre ensus fuissem. Tu. coll. Matt. Gr. Gr. §. 590. 
‘Ib. odroc, (points to the spectators.) 
926. xopmodaxeiy (xduros, a boastful expression, daxeiv, to utter). 


f A case more in point would be Plat. Phedr. 240, e. @uAaxds Kxaxurordéwous 

eves. 

g “ Menslati et Helena hereditatem Orestis spe devorarant. Omnia igitur ob- 
signabant. Quod si quis hec esse humiliora pro tragcedia dignitate obji- 
viat, meminerit, ob hoc ipsum male sndiisse Huripidem, quod ad res minutag et 
domesticas Melpomenen detruserit.” Porson. 
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~ ~ > , » 
axo Tod ppeveiy arroomacas, ovd éLerdyrrov avrovus, - 
Kuxvous trotav cat Méuvovas xwdwvopadaporedovs. 
yvooet O€ TOUS TOUTOU TE KaLOD y' ExaTEepov pabnTas. 


Soph. Ant. 127. Zevs yap peyaAns yAooons xoprous trepexGaipec Eurip. 
Hec. 625. yAwoons xopro. Rhes. 384. xdve xoprous cwdwvoxpd- 
Tovs. 

927. ard rov dpovety anoondoas. Plat. 6 Rep. 491, b. amoonay ray 
Puy procodias. 

928. Kixvouvs. The Scholiast mentions two persons of this name, 
one or both of whom had been subjects of A‘schylean dramas; 
ason of Mars, who was slain by Hercules (see Scut. Hes.), and a 
son of Neptune slain by Achilles, as Pindar mentions. Cf. Kl. 
Theol. p. 138. 

Ib. Memnon, son of Tithonus and Aurora, who came to assist 
the Trojans, and was slain by Achilles. What opportunities 
fEschylus had for catching the manners and literature of the East, 
we cannot say; but towards the East his mind, equally alive to all 
that was magnificent in imagery, and simple as well as magnilo- 
quent in language, would naturally turn. Welcker, in his investi- 
gation of the satyr-drama, has the following remarks on the 
drama here alluded to. ‘ Eine ahnliche Parodie, und zwar auf die 
h Psychostasie, welche ‘&schylus in der Memnonsfabel entweder 
einfiihrte oder befolgte, scheint mir in Millins Vasen I. 2c. an der- 
selben Vase, woran die Psychostasie selbst ernsthaft vorgestellt ist, 
enthalten zu seyn. Zwey Papposilene. in welchen Millin (p. 42.), 
nach seinem gewoéhnlichen Vorurtheil, zwey verkleidete Einge- 
weihete, wunderliche Dinge, voraussetzt, tragen die beyden Keren, 
die auch Millin erkannte, als zierliche Knaben, den einen mit dem 
Bogen Todespfeil entsendend, den andern eine erhobene Fackel 
haltend, als Zeichen des Lebenslichtes.” Nachtrag, &c. p. 290. 

Ib. xw8wvodareporadous, having bells (xadwras), attached to the 
breast-trappings (pddapa) of their horses. This practice seems to 
have been a favourite one with southern and eastern nations. It 
is some years since the present writer read Depping’s collection of 
i Spanish Ballads, but if his memory does not deceive him, more 
than one allusion is made to the practice in those ballads, where 
the manners of the * Moors are so yraphically described. <A few 
illustrations of the simple words, out of which this comic compound 
is formed, are here added. Atsch. Sept. c. Th. 395. Adqos 8¢ xdbday r’ 
ov Sdxvovo’ dyev dopés. Soph. Aj. 17. xaAdxooropov xddwvos os Tupon- 
vexns péovnpa. Inc. Tr. LXX. 6. xwodevoxpére ode. Eurip. Rhes. 
306. Topya & os an alyidos Oeas, | xadxy perdmos lrmxoior spéaderos 


h i.e. ‘© Weighing of souls.” This drama of schylus will be again referred 
to in the present volume, infr. 1333. 

' Sammlung der besten Spanischen Romanzen. 

& An illustration nearer home may perhaps be found in the little bells attached 
to the legs of our village morris i. e. morisoo-dancers 
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rovroupevi Popyiowos Meyaiveros € o Mayyys, — 30 
aadmtyyoAoyyuTnvabal, TapKac HoT LTVOKapATAL, 
ovpot Sé KAetroday re xat Onpapevns o xopyos. 


| woAdoics civ kadoow dxrumet Gofov. (From these quotations it 
should appear that bells were attached to the helmets and shields 
of ancient warriors, as well as to the trappings of their horses). 
g@dvapa. Soph. Ed. Col. 1069. dysvernpa dddapa wadevw. The 
attachment of bells to the war-borse was not without its advan- 
tage, as it accustomed the animal to such noises, as would better 
enable him to stand the shock of war. 

929. Bergler compares Alciphr. I. ep. 34. Zvyxpewow «i Bovre 
"Acraciay ri éraipay xai Zwxparny rév coguoriy, xai émdérepos dyewow 
eraidevcey dv8pas, Adyioat’ THs pév yap Bec pabyryvy Tlepudéa, rov Se 
Kpiriay. 

930. Soppiows, a rough hairy fellow, of truculent aspect (Schol. 
ad Eccles. 97.) ; and hence satirically represented as a specimen of 
the school of A’schylus. ‘The same also of Megenetus the Maegne- 
sian. 
931. Gadmyyoroyxumnvada, i.e. fellows with whom one asso- 
ciates no other ideas than those of a trumpet (cdAmy), a spear 
(Adyxn), and a mustachio (impm .. Asch. Glauc. Marin. fr. 5. dav- 
Ros 8 unnyyn cal yeveddos mubpny) .. The editor has in vain en- 
deavoured to procure a copy of the celebrated Alfieri’s version of 
the Frogs: it would have been a matter of curiosity to see how 
far the Italian language was capable in his hands of dealing with 
these Aristophanic compounds. The German language would of 
course grapple with them, were they twice as long: Dromme- 
tenlanzenknebelbért’, Voss. Drommetenstuzbartlanzenkerls, Welcker. 
Schreckendrommettlanzbartige, Conz. 

Ib. caprucportrvoxdurra (capxacpos, wirus, kdurre), pire-benders, 
who only provoke a contemptuous smile. By the term pine-benders, 
Phormisius and Megenetus are assimilated to such robbers as 
Sinis, whose wont it was to tie men to the boughs of the pine-tree 
(xirvs), which boughs having been forcibly brought together, and 
afterwards loosened, the limbs of his wretched victims were 
in an instant torn from the body. Ovid. Metaph. VII. 441. Si- 
nis, qui poterat curvare trabes et agebat ab alto | ad terram 
late sparsuras corpora pinus.” Thiersch translates: Aomsnum vera- 
tores aque crudeles ac Sinnis Pityocampta. Passow: Hokalichel- 
fichtenbeuger. On the subject of this Sinis, or Sinnis, see Monk 
in Hippol. v. g81., and to the references there given add Plutarch. 
in Thes. §. 8. Xen. Mem. II. 1.14. Lucian. VI. 249. 

Q32- xopyos, loquacious, skilled in crafty and subtle discourses. 
Eurip. Troad. 652. eiow 8¢ pedabpar xopyd Onrevev tan | ode eloeppos- 
wyy. Suppl. 436. copyds y’ b xipug. Cycl. 315. xopyds yerfoe ret 
AaXloraros. Rhes. 627. rplSwv yap ef rd xouwa cal voeiy copds. ALL. 
fr. VI.2. rd xopyad mouxlho:r. Antiop. fr. XXV. drdors rd copa yar’ 
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AI. Onpapems ; coos y aynp Kal Sewos és ra 
WAVTC, 
Os HY Kaxois Trou TepeTéoy Kal TANT iov TapacTh, 
v4 wv “~ ”~ +) ~ 5 N “~ 
TenTwKey ELwW TOY KaK@V, ov Xios, adda Keios. 935 


agdels. Iph. Aul. 333. exxexopyrevoa: mommpsv' yheoo’ éripbovoy cody. 
Cf. Monk in Hippol. ggo. et nos in Ach. 926. 


933- sodds anjp cai 8evds. Plat. Protag. 341, a. pwraydpas codds 
rai Sevos dynp. where see Heindorf. 


Ib. és ra wdvra, omnino. Arist. Plut. 273. Th.532. Vesp. 1102, 
isch. Prom. Vinct. 761. (more frequently es, or és rd way. Ag. 
665. Ch. 672. '926. Eum. 52. 83. 191. 281. 379. 510. 851. 996; 
or rd wav, Ag. 964. Suppl. 761; or simply wdvra, Pers. 839. Soph. 
Tr. 489. Eurip. Hippol. 79. 

934- xaxois wepininrev. Eurip. Hec. 496. aloxpa wepereceiv riyy. 
Plato 9 Leg. 877, c. ds tis dv» rocavras ~vudpopais meperéon. Dem. 
1417, 18. rais peyorais druylas weperisresy. 

935. wewraxey tLo= dxnenrexe, escaped. Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 11. wd- 
Aww ex TOU Gravpoparos éLérurroy. 

Ib. od Xios, dAAd Keios. Apparently a proverbial expression, im- 
plying one who can say Sibboleth, or Shibboleth, as will best serve 
his purpose. No allusion, say Brunck and Dindorf, to the game of 
dice is here to be understood. The expression is applicable to a 
man of versatile genius, who, like the bat in the fable, can be bird 


1 Blomfield reads fAaxe & eis 7d way | 5 MvOoxphoras pvyas, | Oed0ev d ppadai- 
ow cpunudvos. The learned editor gives no explanation of his own text, but re- 
fers to that of Matthie, who reads and explains 6 Nv6cyxphoras, sc. Apollo, fvaxe 
gvyas, fugam denunciavit. (Ubes. Crit. p. 5.) Klausen reads, as Matthis does, 
but interprets, 6 sv@oxphotas gvyas, erul gui Pytho consuluit. This better in- 
terpretation is, however, I think, marred by the writer's affixing a full stop to the 
word guvyas, and connecting the next sentence with the verb éroAoAvtdrw, which 
he reads instead of éroAoAtiar’, ox.7.é If I may venture to give my own ex- 
planation of this difficult passage, it is as follows. After a dialogue of inimitable 
energy, pathos, and conciseness between Orestes and his mother, the furmer ocon- 
clides the trying scene with a double senarius, not a single one, as Blomfield 


gives it: 
xdpra ‘ dve Bos. 
pe 7 toed oe. a pet wet ade. 


Having uttered these words, he again seizes on his mother, of whom he had 
previously let go, and hurries her into the palace, for the purpose of putting her 
te death. It is to this determined declaration of Orestes, of whose want of power 
to bring his courage to the sticking point the Coorvs had hitherto been in doubt, 
that their words, | think, now refer, and which with the subsequent verses may 
be thus paraphrased: ‘* The oracle-consulting exile has at last spoken out and to 
the purpose; the great act of retributive justice, which we have so long desired, 
will now be accomplished. Break forth into shouts of joy, my companions ; for 
the mansion of our royal victor (that victor, whom though his captives we ap 
fondly reverenced) will at last be freed from its miseries, and its treasures no 
se as by two blood-stained assassins, whom an evil destiny brought 
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EY. roatra pevrovyw ppovew 1 8 aes 
Tovroww elonynoauny, a tied 
Aoyiopov evOeis TH TEXVN : 
kal oxeyiy, oot’ 757 vol 

Gmravra Kat Sredevar 940 
Ta T GAG Kai Tas oiKias 

OUKEiy GpELVOY 7) pO TOU, 

xavaoxorreiy Ilas tour’ éxet ; 

TIovd pot rodi; Tis rour éAaBe ; 

AI. v7 tous Geous, viv your ’AGn- 945 


or mouse, as will best answer his end, being always found on the 
prosperous side. Dindorf refers to Xen. Hell. II. 25. Heindorf ad 
Plat. Protag. p.577. See also Mitford IV. 343. 386. 

936. On the following Iambic dimeters, see Gaisford’s Hephses- 
tion, p. 244. 

937- rovroow, sc. the spectators. Euripides proceeds to shew, 
how by the composition of domestic tragedies, he had taught the 
Athenians to be more skilful and prudent in the management of 
their domestic matters. 

Ib. clovyyeioba, to be the author or originator of a practice,.to intro- 
duce. Eurip. Sis. fr. I. 16. 1d Octov elonynoaro. Ib. 25. didaypdrev 
orov elaonynoaro. Plat. Conviv. 176, e. Crito 48,a. Dem. 276, 
23. Andoc. 9, 4. 31. Lys. 143, 5. 

938. Aoywpdv. Plato Phedon. 79, a. émAapPBaverOa re THs Siae 
volas Noyiopg. Parm. 130, a. €v rois Aoywopq AapBarvepeross, i. eC. er 
rois Syrws ovos (que sensibus percipi non possunt, sed sola mentis 
actione) é¢mdecvuva. 

939. axeyev, deep consideration. Plat. Theet. 175» C- eis oni 
abris dixcaoovrns. g Rep. 578, c. rept yap roe rov peyiorov 9 oxndys. 
Dem. c. Mid. 576, 15. raya roivuy tows cai rd rotair’ épei, wos coxenpeve . 
nal rwaperxevacpeva TavtTa Aéyo vor. 

Ib. voeiy dravra. Hes. Op. 291. otros pév mavdpicros, ds abrés 
wdyra vonoe, | éoOdds 3 ad xaxeivos, ds ed cimdvrs ribnras. 

941-2. olxias olxetv, to administer domestic affairs. Cf. sup. 98. 

943- dvagxomeiy, to investigate attentively. 

Ib. was rovr’ Zxes; quomodo hoc se habet? Cf. Aisch. Choeph. 
858. 

945. ‘‘The poet,” says Duker, “« proceeds to describe the man- . 
ners of the Athenians, whose solicitude, that they should not be 
robbed by their slaves in small matters, is from this passage trans- 
ferred by Casaubon to illustrate Theophrastus’s character of the 
puxpomperys.”” Surely something more than this must be intended, or 
the Aristophanic humour rather sinks than rises here, as. the, stage- 
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VALOV GITAS TIS Elo LOY a ‘tan 
KeKpay . Tpos Tous oiKéTas 

Cyret re Tlod ’orw 7 yvrpa ; 

Tis thy xehadny azmednSoxey 

THs pasvidos ; To tpuBAiov | 950 


business obviously required it to do? How then are we to give it 
a little additional pungency ? By referring, I think, to that philo- 
sophic element in the Euripidean character, the pedantry of which 
Aristophanes so much delighted to expose. High authority has 
long assured us, that it is not so much the actual things of this 
strange world, which confuse the mind, as reasonings about those 
things, their how (més) and their why (mov), their origin and pur- 
port: and if Euripides was own brother to Socrates, as we may 
rest assured he was, in some of the ™ peculiarities of his philoso- 
phy, this how and why must have occurred occasionally in dramas 
of the poet, which have never reached us, in forms not a little cal- 
culated to compromise the dignity of Science. Supposing this 
opinion to be correct, the stage-play of the two little sets of dime- 
ter iambics before us is obvious enough. Euripides concludes his 
set of iambics in the most pompous tone of scientific importance. 
*‘ What is the innate nature and substance of this thing?” ‘‘ To 
what purpose and object that thing?” ‘‘ A most important dogma 
that ; to whose mental conception ®’ (ris ZAafe) are we indebted for 
it?” All this Bacchus travesties with admirable humour. [Io#, 
he begins, mimicking the pompous tone of Euripides ;—a slight 
pause ensues, and the expected philosophit dictum ends in an in- 
quiry of the humblest nature. Tis, the wine-god exclaims again, 
— but instead of a philosophic conception of Archelaus or Anaxago- 
ras, of Thales or Pythagoras, we are treated to a domestic percep- 
tion, that a table-dainty has found its way into any mouth but that 
which it should. To what purpose (ov), asks Philosophy a third time 
in her loftiest tone—but a third time Domesticity steps in and con- 
cludes the inquiry, ‘‘ to what purpose the stale garlic of yesterday, 
when to-day’s garlic, gathered fresh from thé bed, would havé been 
far more to my taste and appetite ?” 

949. awéw fut. dwé8ouas, perf. dwedndoxa. Bergler compares 
Anaxilas ap. Athen. VIII. 342. rot xeorpéws raredidoxes 15 xpdvioy. 

950. pawis, dim. of paivn, mena. A small sea-fish, which, like 
our herring, was salted. For an account of its properties, see 
Athen. VII. 313. 

ravra 8 éorty ‘Exarns Spwpara, 
& dnow obror, pamiddy kal rpryhBas. bid. 
m Cf. 24. infr. 1466. and our edition of the 8 in. . ee 
PERE hase totes se is Sa aa a 
P 
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TO Tepucwov TEOVHKE 101" 

[lod ro oxopodov To xOkwor.; 

Tis ts éAaas mapérpayer ; 

réews 8 aPeATEepwrarot, 

Kexnvores Mappaxv6or, 955 
Meduridaz xabnvro. 


951. 17d mepvowdv, of last year's purchase. Plat. g Leg. 855, c. 
8 Epist. 356, d. rav mepvoway dpxdrrwv. 

Ib. réOvnxe pro xéxdacra, has been broken. The poet no doubt 
laughs at some elxv, or poetical imagery of Euripides, in which 
the word ré6vnxew had been applied to an inanimate object. 

Q52- xOewds (= xOeCwis, of yesterday), from xOfés._ Il. I. 424. 
xOrfos €Bn pera Baira. xO{dv, adverb, Od. IV. 655. ior evOade Mév- 
ropa Siow | xfer in’ nowy. II. II. 303. xOika re xai mpait’. 

953. ¢Adas. ScuHou. édda d€ 6 xapmds rijs éAaias. 

Ib. mwaparpoyo f. fopas, aor. maperpayor, nibbled. 

954. téws 3¢, whereas formerly, or up to that time. Herodot. 
VI. 112. réws 8 fv roics “EXAnas xal rd ofvopa rd Midov poBos axov- 
was. 

Ib. dBeArepdraro, dolts to the last degree. Nub. 205. ri xdbno8& 
GBeAre pos ; 

Q55- pappaxvdos (udaupa, xevOw), properly, a frightened child, who 
hides himself, or takes refuge in his mother’s bosom. A learned 
writer in the Museum Crit. (I. 127.) translates, a moll-coddle. On 
the word xexnvéres, gaping, see nos in Ach, 121. Eq. 1226. 

956. MedAirida, blockheads like Melitides, of whom (besides other 
acts of stupidity, for which see Eustathius 1669, 45, sq.) it is re- 
corded, that he could not count beyond the number five. Lu- 
cian V. 316. MeAcridny 4} KdpoBoy otet pe, mpds Oedy, iva x. r. é. MeXari- 
das M.R.V. TH. (whom see). MeAnridia, Bek. Dind. 

Ib. The reader is indebted to Mr. Frere for the following ver- 
sion of the above dialogue : 


E. Thus it was that I began 
With a nicer neater plan, 
Teaching men to look about, 
Both within doors, and without ; 
To direct their own affairs, 
And their house and household-wares. 
Marking every thing amiss— 
“ Where is that?” and—‘‘ What is this ?” 
‘“‘ This is broken”—“* That is gone,” 
"Tis the system, and the tone. 

B. Yes, by Jove—and now we see 

Citizens of each degree, 
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XO. “ rade pev Acevowes, Haid’ ’ Ayerreo"” 
‘ \ , , N “A 4, a 4 
ov Oe Ti, Hepe, pos Tavra rEéLets ; povoy Orws 
pn o 0 Oupos apracas 
€xTOS Oloet TOY €AaOY" g6o 
dewa yap Karnyopnkev. 
GAN’ Oras, @ yevvaca, 
N ‘N 2 “ ® a 
en Tpos opyny avrirckes, 
aAAa TvoTEiAas, aKpoiwt 


That the moment they come in 

Raise an uproar and a din ; 

Rating all the servants round 

‘* Tf it’s lost, it must be found. 

“* Why was all the garlic wasted ? 

‘* There that honey has been tasted ; 

< Aad these olives pilfer'd here : 

«* Where’s the pot we bouglit last year? 
“ What’s become of all the fish ? 

“‘ Which of you has broke the dish 2” 
Thus it is; but heretofore 

They sat them down to doze and snore. 


7. ‘Do you see the slaughter made among your friends, O 
illustrious Achilles™?” Thus was the son of Thetis addressed in the 
opening of Aschylus’s drama of the Myrmidones. ‘Do you see the 
havoc made among your dramas, illustrious A’schylus,” is the im- 
plied address of the Chorus to the oppunent of Euripides? 

958. pdvoy Gras, sub. dpa. © 

960. répy édady, the course. The poet alludes to the olive-trees 
planted at the end of the course in the hippodrome, round which 
the turn was to be made by contending cherioteers. Those who 
were unable to controul and regulate their horses at this ticklish 
point, were thrown out of the course. On the expression éx 8po- 
pov déepecOa, ex Spdpouv rpéxe, see Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. go8. 
Agam. 1216. Choeph. 507. 

961. deva xarrycpyxev. Cf. Dobree’s Adv. I. 247. 

964. overetdas, sc. ra iorsa, having contracted your satis. Cf. nos 
in Eq. 415; and for proofs of the extreme fondness of the Athe- 
nians for nautical imagery, see Appendix (K). 


" In Dindorf and Scholefield this fragment assume sa continuous form. Does 
not construction, as well as the mode in which it is found in Harpocration, render 
the following form preferable ? 

Tad per Acbooas, paldin’ "Axia 
& * 


SoptAupdyrous Aavamy udxGous, 
obs [ob xpomivers] elow xArolas. 
Cf. infr. 1229. 
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XP@pEevos TOs Tins, 965 

cira paAAov pardAov ages, 

cat pudateas, 

nik ay TO Tvevpa deEwov 

Kai kaBeotnKxos AaBys. 

aAX ® mparos tav “EXAnvev supyooas pypara 
oeuva 979 

Kai Koopnoas tpayixoy Anpov, Oappay Tov Kpavvoy 
adie. 


Ib. dxpowr. ScHon. rois é» depo Sexopévors +d wrevpa wai pi) card 
rd pécoyv. Eur. Medea 524. dei pp dove pads xedvdv olaxoorpdcor | 


dxpuot Aaidous kpaowedas dwexdpapeiv | Ti» of» orépapyor . . yAwooah- 


ye. 

966. ‘‘ aéw fut. of dicow. Deinde magis magisque insurges. Nam 
chorus hortatur ut tantum in presens tempus caute agat, deinde 
vero impetum faciat.” Tu. dées, Bek. Dind. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 7. 
Leipwos, eyyus ths érramdpou | WAeiades goowr ers peconpns. (On these 
verses, see some ingenious remarks by Boeckh, Gr. Tr. Prine. p. 
277.) 

g68—9. ‘“‘ When you perceive (Ad@ys° cf. nos in Nub. p. 271.) 
the wind smooth and still.” 

Ib. Actor». Cf. Stalbaum ad Plat. Phileb. §. 147. 

969. xabeorneds. Cf. nusin Eq. 844. Blomf. in Pers. p. 133. and 
to the examples there given, add Philost. Vit. Soph. II. 1. p. 564. 
Td pev mvevpa ov adodpdy, GANG deioy cal xabeornads. Polyb. XXII. 14. 
§. 10. @ddagoa yadny) cai xabeornxvia, (quoted by Arnold, Thucyd. 
II. 36. whom see.) 

Q70. mupyecas pau. cepv. Blomfield in Pers. p. 121. applies the 
English expression, bwilding the lofty rhyme. Scuov. aifnoas xai pe- 
yada ecinay. Arist. Pac. 749. éwoinge réyyny peyddyy npiv xdwipyeo” 
olxodopnoas | éweow peyddus. Asch. Pers. 197. § péy 19d) erupyotre 
orokj. Eurip. Troad. 612. dp@ ra trav Gedy, ds ra pe rupyove’ dve | 
Ta pndey dvra, ra 3é doxovvr’ arddecay. Rhes. 122. aifer yi avijp, nal 
werrupyera Opave. Med. 526. éwed) Nay wupyois ydow. Herne. 
293. Wace ydp otros xyputs vépos, | dis roca wupyouw rey ytyvoudney, 
(where see Elmsley.) Herc, F. 238. ofs wemipyoacas Adyorg. Non. 
Dionys. I. 284. XXII. 258. In the present instance the verb is 
perhaps adopted to meet such expressions as the following in 
ech. Suppl. go. lawrea & Aidey ad’ tyuripyor | ravahas Spdrove. 
Pers. 865. 78¢ vopicpara wipywa navr eSOvvoy. Eum. 658. eal worker 
lad | rad" tylrupyor deremipyooay rére. Cf. nos in Nub. 
oP. 

971. xoopnoas rpayixdy Ajpow. What ASechylus found the Tragic 
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AI. Oupovpos pév tH Evvrvyia, kai pov ta orhayyy 


AYAVAKTEL, 

ei mpos Tovrov Set mw avridéye” va pn hacky 8 aro- 
pely pe, 

amroxpwwai pot, Tivos odvexa yon Oavpacey dvdpa sroty- 
THY ; 

EY. defsornros xai vovbecias, ort BeAriovs te motov- 
prev 975 


drama, various notes and observations in this volume have partly 
shewn ; what he left it, that magnificent Trilogy, to which so much 
reference has been made, has pretty well evinced. Could words of 
even still wider import than S@opeiv and Ajpos have been more pro- 
perly employed than to express so wide a difference ? Science has in 
more than one person—Pythagoras, Bacon, Newton—formed the 
just wonder of an age, but where can Literature find a parallel 
to the achievements of A‘schylus? Those achievements were 
indeed to find a thing of brick, and leave it "marble. 

Ib. xpourds (xpovw, or xpnyvn). Tl. XX. 208. GAN’ dre 3) 1d réraproy 
emt xpouvols ddixovro. Soph. Trach. 14. xpovvol deppaivovro xpnvaiov 
worov. Eurip. Rh. 792. Oeppos xpovvds aiparos. Hec. 566. xpovvoi ¢xa- 
poy. Non. Dionys. VI. 251. épipAoiaBoro 8¢ xddsrov | xpouvois meo- 
Tépoow éuuxnoavro xapadpa., also ibid. 255. Athen. V. 200, c. éx rov- 
rov (dyrpou sc.) mepeorepal xai dacoas nai rpvydves xa Sdn» éfirrayro 
Tip 60d», Anpyioxots rovs wédas Bedepévos pds Td padiws tmd ray Gewpé- 
veov aprd{erOas’ dveBdAvlow 3¢ €£ atrov nal xpovvol dv0, 6 péy ydAaxros, 6 
dé otvov. 

Ib. adie. Eurip. Hippol. 994. dpas & dvdyun, Euypopas ddcypévns, 
yAdoody p adeivas. Thiersch observes, that xpovvdy adgudvus is not, 
as is commonly rendered, rivum emittere, but torrentem verborum s. 
verba stridentia emittere. ort xpovvoi al ray xetappwv dpxai, mapa rd 
kpérp f xpovop@ vdew ifyouy péeev. Eustath. p. 467, 132. 28. coll. 1263, 
50. ol pew hace rovs xpouvovs Adyeww mapa rd Alay pee. 

973. rH turruyxiq, at the encounter, at our being thus brought toge- 
ther. Suid. Cf. sup. 188. in voc. évvervyor. 

975. Segtdrnros sc. ovvexa, ob rei scenice peritiam. deforns, clever- 
ness, a perfect knowledge of any art. Eq.716. Vesp. 1054. 

Ib. vovéecia. Eurip. Herc. F. 1259. mpis vovOecias ras ods. Plat. 
Sophist. 229, e. rd pév dpxasomperés te warpiov, @ mpds Tods vieis 
paluor éxp@rrd re xai €rt modo Xpa@vrat Ta viv, Gray avrois é£asaprda- 
peooi Ti, ra pév xaXenaivovres, TA 8¢ padGaxwrépws wapapvbovpevor’ rd 8 
oby gvpray aird spbdrara ciros res Gv voudernruny. For a poetical 


n Lateritiam invenit, murmoream reliquit. Scholef. Preefat. in Zschyl. 
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revs avOparrous év Tais wodcow. AI. rovr odv & py 
Temoinxas, 

aAX’ ek xpnoTay Kat yevvaiwy poyOnpotarous arre- 
decEas, 

ri wmabew noes aftos eivar; AI. reOvavar’ pn Tov- 


TOV Epwra. 

Al. oxéyar rowvy otovs avrovs wap euod mwapedeEaro 
TT p@Tov, 

2 4 N 4 Y 8 4 

i yevvaious Kal TeTpamnyes, Kat pn StadpaccroAl- 
Tas 9 980 

) ® , 4 td rd A a 

pind ayopaiovs pnde xoBadous, womep vuv, pnde Tray- 

oupy OUS, ‘7 


poulegia of Phoebus, Jupiter, and Neptune, see Eurip. in Ion. 448, 
sq. 
977. ‘‘ awedeckas, h. e. ewoingas. awepnvas, ut sepe alias. Cf. Plut. 
127. 210. 470. Vespp. 1478.” Tu. Vesp. 1478. rovs rpay@d8ovs on- 
ow anodeifery Kpdvous. 

978. pr rovroy epora. Dobree refers to Plut. 499. and Schol. . 

g80. rerpamyxes, men of high statvre. Cf. nos in Vesp. 565. dy- 
Spes peydAror wai rerpamnxers. As a proof of what the ancients consi- 
dered high stature, Thiersch quotes Herodot. VII. 117. ev "AnavO@ 8¢ 
ddvros Kep£ew, ovvyverxe Ud vécou drobaveiy ‘Aprayxainy, doxtpov édvra Tapa 
Réptn, ai yevos "Axatpevidny, peydbet re peyoroy édvra Hepoéwr’ amd yap 
wévre mmxeov Baorniov amédere réooepas Saxridovs. 

Ib. dca8pdormoNira (dcadpacrs, Scadidpacxw, woAdlrns), citizens who 
wish to shun their state-duties, and slip through them. Phryn. in 
Bek. Anecd. p. 34, 20. 8:adpacrmodirns: 5 d:adidpdoxwy rds rns médeces 
twovpyias xai un Bovddpevos ey rois avayxatois eatpois mapeivas rH warpid:. 
Cf. nos in Ach. 546. 

981. dyopaious, frequenters of the agora. What description of 
persons these were, we have explained too fully in former plays to 
render it necessary to enter again into the subject. For some 
agore, real or metaphorical, of a bumourous character, but all in 
their derivations bearing reference to the one great agora in Athens 
(as thieves’ agora, hars’ agora, dogs’ agora, humbug (répas) agora, 
agora °Cercopum, &c.), see Lobeck’s Aglaophamus IT. 1304. 


o The Cercopes were to Hercules much what the Cobali were to Bacchus. 
For an amusing account of their names, adventures, and petty larce- 
nies, see Lobeck’s Aglaophamus iT. ap a They seem to have formed the 
subject of many & comedy at Athens, particularly those in which the Hercules 
Guurmand was played off. We cite two instances, both from the Cercopes of 
Eubulus, that the Heroules of an earlier scene may not be forgotten. 
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GAXa awveovras Sopu kai Aoyxas Kai AevKoAohaus tpv- 
dareias, 


Ib. xoBddous. In pronouncing this word, the speaker’s eye 
spoke no doubt as much as his tongue: but to understand the 
sarcastic tone of the one, and the contemptuous look of the other, 
(if the eyes of a masked face could look contempt,) we must bear 
in mind not only the high personal and dramatic character of A¢schy- 
lus, but also have a full conception of the whole retinue of Bacchus, 
at a portion of whom the sarcasm in the text is principally directed. 
That to a mind constituted like that of Zschylus, the immoralities 
and levities of Bacchic worship should have been alike revolting, 
can excite no surprise. With the more offensive part of that wor- 
ship, however,—its revellings and excesses—its sensualities and 
debaucheries—the text does not at present require us to deal, 
the immediate blow being merely levelled at the Bacchic Copati—a 
set of antics, whom in former plays we resembled to the Cobold of 
German superstition, and the Puck or Goblin of our own, and who 
in company with Fauns and Satyrs were ever about the wine-god's 
*person, and served to amuse his tidler hours. In what manner 


( Loquitur Hercules) 
KdpiwOory FAGor. HSdws evravOd wos 
Adyaydy re tpdryww Saimor, SepOdpny’ 
xdyraida xareAfpnoa thy ewpulda. 
Athen. XIII. 567, c. 


pera ravra OfBas FrAGor’ ob Thy vbx@ SAnv 
thy @ judpay Serxvoici, xa) xompar’ Exer 
éx) rais s &xacros’ of xAhpe: Bporay 


paxpay Badi(av, rordAd 8 dcblay dxhp, 
Sdavesr ra yelAn, waryyéroids or’ iBeiv. 
Athen. X. 417, d. 


Though Athenzus quotes these passages at distant intervals, they appear to have 
belonged to one and the same drama, where they must have formed a sort of 
(Dronken ?) Barnahy’s Tour. 

® Harpocration (as read hy Lobeck : KoBadcla 4 xpoonormrh pera drdrns warded, 
wal xdBadros 5 tabry xpépevos, Loixe 82 cuvovupoy TE Boportsxy. SiAdxopos éy B. 
"ArOl80s* KéBado: Salpovds lol ries oxAnpo) wep) roy Acdvucoy. Natalis Comes in 
Myth. 1. V. c. 13. p. 485. et 507. “ Hunc Deum, (Bacchum sc.) comitabantur 
Fauni, Satyri et Cobali, maletici demones, quoniam multa sunt que ebrietatem et 
immoderatum bibendi usum consequuntur, loquacitas scilicet et temeritas, inimici- 
tia—_quos malon demonas et Cobalos antiqui vocabant.” Floegel, in his treatise on 
court-buffoons, considers these latter to have derived their origin from the Cobali 
and Cercopes of Bacchus and Hercules. Ben Jonson,a man of great learning, not 
improbably had them in his eye, when he surrounded his Volpone—the voluptuary 
of intellect as well as of the senses,—with the retinue which he did— 


Call forth my dwarf, my eunuch, and my fool, 
And let them make me sport. What should I do, 
But cocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights my fortane calls me to ? 
The Fox, Act I. Scenet. 
‘ As Bucchic character, Bacchic society, and Bacchic adventure formed the 
groundwork of early dramatic literature in Athens, these Cobali may be cen- 
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Kai wnAnkas kai Kndas. kor—-Guyovs crvaoeiaus. 2’ 


the Aschylean taunt on this subject is received by Bacchus (the 
way in which it was met when thrown in his teeth op a 
ormer occasion (v. 98.) by a brother demi-god, we have already 
seen), is left to the reader's judgment. For further information 
on the subject of the Cubali, see Lobeck’s Aglaopbamus II. 1308, 
sq.; but the reader will not understand all the allusions and sar- 
casms in that chapter, unless previously acquainted with Welcker's 
fEschylische Trilogie, pp. 196. 608. Translate (if by Aéschylus’s 
tongue) buffoons ; (if by his eye),—such fellows as your Cobali. 

Ib. savovpyous. The censure of Acschylus's eye as well as tongue 
here turns upon Euripides (cf. sup. 74.). (As the bard had nodded 
his compliments to the wine-god on the application of the preced- 
ing epithet, the compliment is of course returned with interest.) 

982. mfovrus Sdpv. isch. Ag. 366. dpn mei», 1280. pdvor. 
Ch, 30. xérov. Eum. 835. pévos. Prom. Vinct. 367. Soph. Electr. 
610. Eurip. Iph. T. 288, &c. 

Ib. AevxoAdhovs. Eurip. Pheen. 118. ris obros 6 AeveoAdgpas. “‘ rpv- 
Gddeca Acvxddodos est galea insignis alba crista, sed wmAnxes sunt cas- 
sides.” Dinp. Aésch. Sept. c. Th. 109. 80xpoArAddav dvdpar. 

Ib. rpudadea, (rpvw,) a helmet with a hole bored in the ¢dAcs 
to receive the plume. Non. Dionys. XV. 64. ov fiddecos, atv ey- 
xeot, ody tpupareias. Ib. 129. yupvwods mroxapidas depoiidgou rpv- 
goreias. XXII. 58. dcov wepidépxeras aynp, | Supacs sosyroics 8c0- 
mrevov rpupareins. Also XXIX. 215. XXX. 33. 85.93. XLVI. 
294. (‘‘ In briefly touching on the word rpvddAga, the most com- 
mon explanation from rp- and ¢dAos appears to me totally inad- 
missible; not on account of the change frum «¢ to v, but because 
rpupdAea is never the epithet of the helmet of any distinguished 
person ; it is rather, as every one will recollect, one of the usual 
names of acommon “helmet. We have only to refer to Il. XII. 22. 
66 woddAd Bodypia cai rpupddea | xawmecoy, év xoving. Hence, ac- 


sidered as the origin of that buffoonery which pervaded the “ Old Comedy” of 
Athens. No specimen of this peculiar department, of dramatio literature having 
survived but the few comedies of Aristophanes now in our hands, the world has 
generally been led to consider him as the author and abettor of this spirit of buf. 
cant whereas no writer took more pains to drive it from the stage. The an- 
nals of literature present, in fact, nothing like the misrepresentation and miajudg- 
ment which till within these few years have been passed on that extraordinary 
man. 
u Did schylus then describe only common persona, and in common helmets ? 
or is the lexilogist’s opinion borne out by the following passage in the Liiad, 
where the reference is to Achillean armour worn by Patroclus ? 

h 88 xvdwdondérn cavaxhw Exe wooly bq’ Tarwev 

abawms tpupdArcia’ pidyOncay 8t Eepas 

afuar: xal xovlpow s ye per ob Oduis Jor, 

iewoxdpor xrhAnxa Gas. covlgou. 

IL XVI. 794. 

Even in the passage, which the learned writer quotes as authority for his opinion, 
it should be added, that the tpu@dAea: are terally spoken of as worn by— 
nysddey yévos arBpeey. 
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EY. «ai &3 yepel ravri to Kaxov’ xpaveraay al pw 


| emer piwper. 
nat ti av Spacas ovrws avrovs yevvaious é&<dida- 
fas ; 985 
AI. Aigywre, AcLov, und avOadas oeuvuvopevos xadre- 
WaLVvE. 


cording to all that has been said above, the derivation from rpve 
recommends itself to me as the most probable; a helmet with a 
bole bored in the ¢ddos to receive the plume is naturally opposed 
to the above-described xarairvé.” Buttmann's Lexil. p. 531.) 

983. mAng (wddAw, whAau, either because in casting lots, the lots 
were usually thrown into a helmet, or on account of the continual 
motion of the crest.) I]. XVI. 797. immoxdpov myAnea. Esch. Sept. 
c. Theb. 103. & xpvoomaAn€ saipov. 

Ib. xompidas. Esch. Sept. c. Th. 673. dép’ as rdyos | xmpidas. 
Dionys. XV. 126. amoppivas 8¢ GvéAas | dpyvpény xynpida, mddas 
optyfae xobcpvos. 

Ib. érraBoeiovs. Scuon. ayri rot peyddous. It is almost needless 
to add, that the metaphor is derived from the seven-fold shield of 
Ajax. ll. VII. 223. Though the remaining A‘schylean drama of the 
“‘ Seven against Thebes” would abundantly justify the propriety of 
the above allusions, that propriety. would have been still more ap- 
parent, had the poet’s Achillean (cf. infr. 1229. 1007.), and other 
Trilogies reached us, in which the doings of the Homeric heroes 
were more particularly described. 

984. xal 37 xdpe rovro rd Kady, nay, but this mischief grows worse 
and worse. Cf. nos in Nub, 875-6. Eurip. Med, 185. wévOos yap 
peydhws 160° dpyarat. 

Ib. xpavoromy ad p émerpipe, he will destroy me with this fabrica- 
tion of crests and helmets. 

Ib. ad. ‘‘ Vocula ad coheret cum xpayoroéy, quo sensu cum 
verbo A¢dyew componi solet. Eurip. Med. 688. réd’ Gro xawiv af 
Aeyets xaxov. coll. Orest. 788. Rhes. 874. estque sepius indignabunde 
pergentis, ut autem.” Tu. 

986. schylus observing a haughty and disdainfnl silence, Bac- 
chus advises hyn to a more pliant bearing. ) 

Ib. av6adas. When the word avéddns came previously befure us, 
things rather than words were our object: in the present mstance 
it is the reverse, and we consequently turn to the great masters. of 
antiquity for exact descriptions of this estimate of character. Ari- 
stotle Magn. Moral. I. 29.°0 re yap avéddns rowirds dor olos pyderi dv- 
ruxeiv, unde dsareyqvas. Id. Eudem. III. 7. 6 pew yap pndew mpos ére- 
pov (Gy xarathporyrixés atéddns, 6 8¢ mavra mpos GAXov h Kal mayrex 
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Al. dpaya roimnoas “Apews peorov. Al. woiov; Al. 
Tous ent ext OnBas: 


éhdrrev dpecxos. Theoph.Ch. XV.‘H 3¢ Vaidddead dorw Xamjvaa dpsAias 
éy Adyas’ 6 8¢ adOadns rocovrds Tes, olos épwrnbeis, ‘*“O Beiva mov Ere ;” 
eirety, ‘‘ Ipaypard pot pr mdpexe.” Kal mpocayopeviels, pi} avrimpocet- 
meiy. Kai mwday tt, py Adyeww Trois voupévais, wéaou Gv dmodoiro, GAN’ 
épwray, ri Yeupioxer; 2 Kat rois rypoos cal méprovow eis Tas €opras eitrety, 
Gre ovx Gy yevorro Bidopevor, Kal ovx exe ovyyvapuny ovre TE anacayre 
avrév axovoiws, obre rp SéuBavrt. Kai dd@ b€ epavoy xedevoavre eioe- 
veyxelv eltay, Sri ovx Gv B80in, Vorepov Few hepwy, Kal Neyer, Gre amdd- 
Avot Kai rovro rd dpyuptov. Kai mpoorraicas ev 77 63q, Sevds xarapa- 
cacba re iby. Kal dvapeivar ode dy tropeivat tmoddv xpovoy ovbeva. 
Ka) ofre doa, ofre » pow eireiv, ode dpynoacba dy éBedijioa. Acids de 
ral rois Oeois py éemevxyecOa. To these general definitions add, as 
detached expressions, Arist. Thes. 704. oloy tuayv éeLapdto rv dyay 
avéadiay, Esch. Prom. V.64. aiOadn ydbov. 943. avddn ppovar. 
1000. avOadiopacow. 1047. avdadia yap re Ppovoriyre pr) xadas | adr) 
xa airny ovdevds petov cOéves. 1070. pnd’ adOadiay | edBoudias dueivor’ 
nen wore. 1073. dvwye yap ce riv avbadiay | peOevr’, epevvay rv go- 
pny evBovriay. Eurip. Herc. F. 1246. avéadés 6 Oeds* mpds 8€ rots 
Geots eyo. Med. 621. 1024. Dictys fr. VII. 2. 

986. cepvuvduevos. Av. 726. xox amodpavres | xabedoupe? tivo oep- 
vuvdpevot .. Gomep xo Zevs. Eurip. Iph. A.got. ri yap eyo cepyivo- 
par; 996. cepyd cepyivera. Fr. Inc. XCVII. 4. cepvivecOa map’ 
dpoios. Plat. Theet. 175, a. éml mévre xai cixoot xaraddyp tpoydvar 
wepruvdpevor. 

Td ody ranewoy, dv ov cepvuvy, xaddv 
é£m pavetrat, pir’ dvep’ dy 8’ airés mosis 
Tamevov, avrd kai Tins év pndevi, 

oixetos ovros xarayéAws vopiferat. 


Menander, Relig. p. 60. 


u Casaubon translates contumacia, sive ferocitas. Schneider, arrogantia. La 
Bruyére and Koray, /a brutalité. Hottinger, after observing that the word moro- 
sifas comes nearest to it in the Latin language, prefers himself the word Ungeseltig- 
keit, want of sociability. 

X dewhvei, 5. é. A. a roughness of intercourse (which exhibits itself more parti- 
cularly) in langu 

y wl ebploxe aang surlily), what sits worth 2? what value do YOU set pon 
is? Eschin. 13, 41. Gwodl80c8a: rot eéploxovros, vendere pretio quocunque, 
etiamsi vilissimo, quicquid primum fuerit oblatum. REiskrk. Xen. Mem. II. 5. 5. 
Sray tis olxérny wovnpdy Exp, wwAci xa) dwodl8ora: Tov eipdyros. 

Z xa) rots ripéot, x.t. A. ‘Upon any festive occasion, to those who out of re- 
spect send him a dish uf meat, his reply is, that he will nut taste things which 
come to him asa present; no unpurchased viands shall be upon his table.” 

@® +@ éuSderi, wer ihm auf den Fuss tritt, a person who has trod upon his foot. 
HOTTING. 

> piow. One of those narratives, or passages in the poets, which it was cus- 
tomary to recite at entertainments and convivial meetings. 
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avOpevorepovs €s Tov ToOAEMOY’ Kat ToUvTOU y OvVEKA 
TUTTTOU. 990 

AI. add’ vpiy adr e&nv ackev, aAN ovK emi Tour 
érpamrea Oe. 


eira Sagas Wépoas pera rovr’ emrOupeiv e&edidaéa 


987. “Apews peordy. Spanheim quotes Plut. Symp. VII. 9, to. 
al ox os Topyias elev, dv rev dpaydrey avrov peysoroy (1. peorov) “Apes 
civat rods ‘Enra éml OnBas. On the word “Apeos as always used by 
Sophocles, see Brunck ad Céd. Col. 947. 

988. npdobn daios civ. And what other sentiment could grow 
out of that drama, when first heard? Let the reader recall to him- 
self those ten immortal verses (42-52.) which describe the con- 
duct of the seven invading chiefs. Previous oracular or prophetic 
declarations had warned Cthem, that one only of their number 
(Adrastus) is destined to survive the coming battle: yet what is 
their bearing? Do they falter, do they waver? They slay a bull 
on the shield of black iron, thereby devoting themselves to the in- 
fernal 4 Pluto—they dip their hands in the blood of the slaughtered 
animal for a similar purpose—they invoke Mars, Enyo, and Ter- 
ror—they hang the chariot of Adrastus with little memorials to 
parents and friends, whom they are destined never to see again, the 
tears running down their cheeks, but not a single complaint 
escaping their ¢ lips. 

989. OnBaious, i.e. the Thebans of the comic poet’s day, who at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war had united them- 
selves with the Spartans, not the Thebans described in the drama 
of A‘schylus. 

Q90. rovrov y ovvexa rumrov, (pretends to strike him.) 

ggt. Gd’ tu, «7. é. ScHon. tyiy efqv rots "AOnvaios papnoacbas 
cat doxeiy rd rodepsxd. 

Ib. afr’ doxety. ‘ Pronomine airé et aira licentius Attici utun- 
tur, ita ut adrd ad plura, atra ad unum verbum aut notionem re- 
spicientes adhibeant, ut bene advertit Heind. ad Plat. Sophist. 
p- 315. 403. ad Protag. 534. ad Pheedon. p. 67.” Thiersch ad Plut. 
v. 496. Cf. sup. 917. infr. 1345. 1435. 

Ib. emi rovro sc. éwi rd doxety ra rrodepuxd. 

992. «ira .. perd rodr. Porson quotes in illustration Av. 810. 


¢ Cf. Welcker’s Eschyl. Trilogie, p. 359, 84. 
d See Potter’s schylus. 


e Sdxpu 
AelBovres: olros 8’ obris fy Bid ordua. v.50. 
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VEWTOS, 
@ xopos 8 eiOis rh yelp) adt cuyKpovous rey 
iavot. 995 


elra rois Oeois | Otoat pera rovr’. Philem. ap. Stob. Grot. p. 395. 
drecra pera ravr eiOis evpéby Oavav. Sosip. ap. Athen. IX. 378, b. 
weera pera avr’ eb6ds dpyirexrovelv. Thiersch translates: Porro 
edita fabula Persis indidem eos docui vincendi hostes cupidos esse. By 
this version any difficulty as to whether the “‘ Perse” or the ‘‘ Sep- 
tem c. Thebas” was first brought upon the stage by Aésctiylus, is 
got rid of. (On this latter subject see Bocckh’s Prince. Gr. Tr. 
. 56.) 

? Ib. d&ddfas Mepoas. Herodot. VI. 21. nal 89 nal rowjcavrs Spurvtye 
Spapa MaArrov dAwow, nal di8dfavti, és 8dxpva freve 1d Oénrpow. 

Ib. Idpoas. Having adverted in other places (806. Append. I.) 
to two opinions of Dr. Blomfield connected with this drama, the one 
of which appeared to require modification, and the other to be de- 
cidedly erroneous, advantage was taken of this word to bring both 
under the consideration of the reader. As the editor's remarks, 
however, necessarily ran to some length, and his pages were occo- 
pied with notes more immediately necessary, those remarks have 
been transferred to the Appendix (L). 

994. éxdpny. Why and in what sense a feeling of joy came over 
Bacchus during scenes, which were meant to be, and must have 
been, scenes of the deepest pathos and solemnity, wilt be explained 
in a note almost immediately following. We content ourselves 
for the present with observing, that in the expression of this feeling, 
Bacchus is to be considered as the representative of the audience 
generally, more particularly the lower part of it. 

Ib. vie’ ampyyA6n, when the narrative or discourse took place, wept 
Aapeiou reOvemros, concerning the defunct Darius. Compare the dis- 
courses addressed by Atossa to the Choral Troop (Pers. 536-537. 
604-623.) with the wild lament uttered by that Troop (538—603.) 
and the subsequent solemn invocation at the tomb of Darius, repre- — 
sented no doubt in this drama by the Thymelé, as that of Agamem- 
non was in the Choephore. 

995. rd xetpe ovyxpovew, to strike the hands together; i.e. to clap 
the hands for joy (Eurip. Suppl. 730.), or, to clasp them in grief or 
supplication, as in the present instance. (That Bacchus suits the 
action to the expression, is implied by the word &i.) 

Tb. iavoi, alas me! woe ts me! As this word is not found in our 
present copies of the Perse, the commentators have been at much’’ 
loss to account for its disappearance, and some have in conse- 
quence had recourse to the supposition of a double edition of the 
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‘play. Blomfield, with much ingenuity, has introduced the word 
into two places (670-8.), where he thinks it ought to have 
stood, instead of the old reading Aapedy, of, substituting Aape’’, 
iavot. His more cautious successors, Wellauer and Scholefield, 
abide by the old text. But is there not a third, and perbaps 
a@ more correct mode of encountering this difficulty? How much 
southern and eastern countries are in the habit of expressing feel- 
ings of joy or sorrow by mere exclamations, las been more than. 
once adverted to in the course of these plays, where, to prevent a 
feeling of the ludicrous, we have often rendered those adverbs by 
the emotion which they were intended to convey, instead of allowin 

them to stand in their original enunciation. That Adschylus had a 
quick ear to these intonations in his own language, is evident not 
only from his frequent use of them, but also from the numerous 
verbs which he has coined from Sthem; had all his dramas 
reached us—and not least those which he wrote during his one or 
more residences in Sicily—we should doubtless have found as 
many foreign as native specimens of this peculiarity. We find 
them at all events in the only two of his extant plays, which well 
admitted of their reception ; viz. the Supplices (So6—7.), and the 
drama more immediately under consideration. To restrict our- 
selves to the last, i.e. the Perse. In that pathetic lament to which 
we recently alluded, and in which the Choral Troop bewail the 
misfortunes that have befallen their brethren in arms, it is observ- 
able, that a wild Persian exclamation (oa) repeatedly » breaks from 
them, their hands no. doubt being passionately clasped together, 
while it was uttered. Is it likely that that exclamation should 
have been uttered in one choral strain only ? is it not more probable 
that it should bave burst from the Troop again, wherever intense 
fecling was to be exhibited, as at the tomb of Darius, and at the 
pathetic interview between Xerxes and his peers? In either of these 
cases the substitution of oa for of is slight, and liable to no solid ob- 
jection either of a grammatical or metrical nature. For this Per- 
sian exclamation, the lavol of the text seems to be an equivalent 
Grecism, but whether seriously or ludicrously used, must depend 
upon a knowledge of Persian intonations, which more competent 
judges must decide: considering, however, where the word occurs, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that Bacchus in pronouncing it 
would give it that imitative representation of the Persian exclame- 


f Welcker’s Eschylische Trilogie, p. 475-6. : 
g an for inpeasnoe: ss the wards coat (8 (Ag. 1041.), pedfew (Ib. 1279,), 
ducel(ew (Ib. 1287.), droré(ecGa: (Ch. 321.), Bablew (Pers. 13.), wifes (Eum, 
nig SCew (Ib. 121.), &c. r 
ers. 576. 579. §84- 587: 
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tion, which would tend to create a comic effect. With regard to the 
joy felt by Bacchus on the occasion, (and by the word joy we are 
rather to understand a feeling of pleasure than a tumultuous ex- 
pression of delight,) two things are to be taken into consideration : 
first, that however the growing inclinations of Zschylus for monar- 
chical government (see Appendix (I.) might have led him to give a 
glowing picture of the 'talents and virtues of Darius, such descrip- 
tions could not have been fully participated in by his audience. To 
the greater part of them, Darius could have been but a mere 
eastern despot, the friend of the Pisistradid family, and who in fa- 
vour of that family had endeavoured to fasten on them the chains 
of political servitude. To be reminded from the stage, that a mon- 
arch so disposed was not merely in his grave, but that he is to 
be evoked from that grave te hear of fresh and still more terrible 
disasters fullen upon his son and successor (658-671.) in the at- 
tempt to accomplish a similar purpose, was surely to impart a secret 
gratification, which the mental distresses of the Choral Troop, how- 
ever passionately or pathetically expressed, could not be supposed 
wholly to subdue. It must, secondly, be remembered, that through- 
out the whole of the ‘“‘ Ranz,” Aristophanes is obviously fighting 
an up-hill battle in favour of Aschylus, whose opinions, both poli- 
tical and religious, were at utter variance with those of the times, 
and that consequently to give him that superiority over Euripides, 
which he eventually does, it was occasionally necessary for the 
poet to fall i in, as it were, with the popular humour. 
996. an’ dpyijs, of old. See Bloomfield's Thucyd. III. 44. 

998. "Opdevs. There are names, of which the world seems 
never tired of hearing. Who pricks not up bis ears, when promised 
a new anecdote of Burke or Johnson, Voltaire or Frederic of Prus- 
sia? But the ashes of these men—-all so extraordinary in their 
separate departments—are scarcely yet cold, and curiosity about 
them seems natural. But why an equal interest about one, whose 
image lies in the remotest depths of antiquity? The name of Or- 
pheus is indeed connected with one of the most beautiful pieces of 
poetry which human hand ever penned, and that may influence 

some. He is known to have employed his speculations on sub- 


i Blomfield, whom the secret objects of the poet's mind had escaped, and 
who considered the “ Pers” as written chiefly for the re gratifying Athe- 
nian vanity, naturally expresses surprise at conduct so obvious! variance with 
such a purpose. “ Interim nequeo non admirari Darium ab Bechylo hujusmodi 
laudibus ornatum esse, quum poeta ipse Marathone pugnaverit, infelicemque 
Darii contra Scythas expeditionem, ut credibile est, fando audiverit.” Pers. p. 


59. 
* Among these may be mentioned the writer of a beautiful article on Orpheus 
in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine, a periodical Journal, which besides 
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jects, which in philosophic minds have ever commanded close at- 
tention, and that may influence others. But there is a third and 
deeper cause, which has kept, and still keeps the attention of 
mankind alive to the name of Orpheus. That name belongs to the 
debateable ground which lies between truth and falsehood, and as 
in his particular case that mixture of truth and falsehood trenches 
on subjects of paramount importance to the human race, it is no 
wonder that the utmost anxiety should prevail to know, what may 
be considered as genuine, and what as spurious or interpolated in 
those writings which have reacbed vs under the title of Orphic 
remains. Learned men have accordingly busied themselves at dif- 
ferent times in sifting this matter, and deciding what opinions may 
be safely held on a subject so important. It is far beyond the com- 
pass of a passing note to state what has been recently put forth 
on this subject by the learned Lobeck, assuming for the purpose 
the title of the preceptor of 1 Pythagoras ; ; but an attempt will be 
made to give the reader a general knowledge of his labours on 
the Orphic remains in the Appendix (M). 

Ib. rederds. And how is this important word handled by the 
learned writer, to whom we have just alluded? With the greatest 
respect for his general talent and diligence, we fee] justified in 
saying, somewhat unsatisfactorily in one particular, and more than 
unsatisfactorily in another. From the loose way in which the an- 
cients were accustomed to use words, on which we are anxious to 
gain us definite an understanding as possible, it was perhaps even 
beyond the boundless erudition and industry of the modern Aglao- 
phamus to discriminate exactly between the terms reder?) and pvorn- 
proy ; but at all events we should have expected to find some grounds 
for the author’s unvaried practice of considering the Orphic rederai 
as Bacchic rederai. To us this seems any thing but a proven case ; 
and if we do not bere state the arguments on which that opinion 
is founded, it is for two reasons: first, the fear of interposing too 
long a note between the reader and the Aristophanic text,—an im- 
pertinence of which we have already been too often guilty—and 
second, the chance of doing injustice to a writer, the half only of 
whose labours is at present in our hands. Our observations there- 
fore—a candle before the sun—must be transferred to another 
™ place, Appendix (N). 


other powerful articles of a similar nature, does the utmost service to antiquity by 
throwing some of its choicest productions into admirable English hase 

1 “ Mercurio successit Orpheus, Orphei sacris initiatus fuit Aglaophamus, 
yt mad in Theologia Pythagoras, agore Plato, &c.” Ficini Comment. 


e “The above remarks were only not in the pes: when the second volume of 
Aglaophamus reached the present writer. From the hasty inspection which he has 
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Ib. xarédecfe. If the Eleusinian mysteries, as we have already 
hinted, and shall hereafter more fully shew, (Append. F.) consisted 
of certain things said, certain things dore, and certain things arhi- 
bited or shown, (but of what nature nocte premuntur et proméntur 
alta,) this word, taken in its strictest sense, would in a slight 
degree tend to prove our qwn opinion, that the Orpbic reAerai 
bore rather an Eleusinian than a Bacchic character ; much more (as 
the term Hierophant, taken in a strict sense, would prove) being ex- 
hibited to the eyes in the former than in the latter worship: but 
this would be perhaps to construe matters too closely. To wound 
the eagle with arrows feathered from its own body, is one of the 
commonest, though not one of the most honourable tricks of scho- 
larship. If any blow, however small, should reach Lobeck’s opinions 
from any of the following quotations, that blow will come in great 
measure from his own hands, the greater part of them having cer- 
tainly been derived from one or other of his own pages. Eurip. 
Rhes. 946. puornpicy re ray awoppyreyv havas | Safer Oppers. Dem. 
772, 26. 6 ras aywrdras nuiy rederas xaradeifas Oppeis. Sallustius de 
diis, c. 3. rév wounréy of OedAnrro: of Te Tas Tederas xatadei~arres pvbots 
dypycavro. Diodorus V. 77. rqv re yap év EXevoivs yeryvoperny rederqy 
nal riv dy LapoOpaxy cai Thy €» Opdxy év Trois Kixoow, Sev 5 xaradeigas 
"Oppevs fv, puotixcas wapadisocba. Steph. Byzant. Zapodfis rederas 
carédeée. Plutarch. de Educat. XIV. 40. T. VII. of sadawl ras 
puornpiddes tederas xarédecgay. ‘Vit. Pomp. XXIV. 9 rov Méi@pow re- 
Aer} xaradeyGeica in’ atréy. Schol. Soph. Cd. Col. 1051. Edpddmrov 
yap yertobas Knpvea, rov 3¢ Edpodwoy, rov 8¢ Avrigfnyoy, rov 3é Mov- 
Gaiov row rontip, Tov 84 Efpodwow rév waradeifavra ri» pinot Kal iepo- 

i yeyovéra. Eustathius, p. 1528, 4. "Appravos loropet Sri “laciay 
Gderqis *Acriovos cal Lapddvou ex Anpyrpos xal Kdépys xaroxos yerdpevos 
els re Zsxehiay FAGe cal emi wodAqv GAANY yny emravnOn ra éxeions Spyra 
Saxvuer. Diodor. V. 49. Zevs ‘lacions wapédake tiv réy pvornpier 
tederjy rére ws wapatobeicay. Pausan. IV. 3. ra dpyia rev peyddtew 
Gcéy xapedate (Lycus sc.), cf. infr. 1028. 1045. Translate in a ge- 
neral sense, established. 

Ib. Gdvev andxerba:. This is a very ambiguous expression, as 
Lobeck himself admits, but whether applied to the murder of he- 
man beings, in which sense Klausen takes it, or to the slaughter of 
animals, to which the dietetic habits of Orpheus himself (cf. Earip. 
Hippol. 956. Plat. 6 Legg. 782,d.) would rather restrict it, it 


been able to give to it, his conjectures are rather strengthened than weakened, that 

the atone TeAeral, if net altogether of an Eleusinian, were certainly not entirel 

of a Bacchic character. gest agehe Pt restr a seg ens le cde 

of « work spend ove 1359 pages, and filled with quotations from books out of the 

pias paaicioarnen! English scholarship. Our promised rush-light may, however, 
events be kept burning. 
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equally separates the Orphic from the Bacchic rites. In reference 
to the first, the Orphic rites would be rather of a lustral nature, in 
conformity with those of the Apollo Cathartes ; in the second case 
they would prove a decided opposition on the part of Orpheus to 
one of the most disgusting of Bacchic practices; viz. that of the 
violent destruction of animals, and eating parts of them raw. See 
the Bacche of Euripides, 738. and also Lobeck, I. 198. 293. 623. 

999- Movgaios. In the present crowded state of our pages, we 
must be content to hand over this son or disciple of Orpheus to the 
learned Brucker (I. 400, sq.), or to the still more learned Aglaopha- 
mus. (I. 299. 310. 311. 316. 334. 375- 390-t. See also St. 
Croix, I. 113.) 

Ib. xpyopous. This word, apparently unknown to Homer, ap- 
pears first in the writings of Solon, then in those of Herodotus and 
Pindar. It is of frequent occurrence in the Attic writers. See 
Passow in voc., and also Lobeck’s Aglaopb. I. 310, sq. 

3000. apérous, ploughings. Od. IX. 122. odr’ dpa roipynow xara- 
inxera, ofr’ dpcraow., Asch. Suppl. 629. rdv dpdros Gepi{ovra Bpo- 
rovs €v GAdXos. Evurip. Alcest. 606. dpéras yay. Hel. 1348. dxAoa 
wedia ov xapwifovo’ apdrots. 

1001. xpyord. Thiersch, considering this word as an adverb, 
omits the stop, and translates, nisi quod bene docutt acies, et fortitu- 
dinem et quomodo virit arma induant. 

1002. érdicas. Every reader of Homer is aware of the lo 
and circumstantial mode in which his heroes are described when 
putting on their "armour. This gives Bacchus an opportu- 
nity of passing a joke upon a public functionary of the name of 
Pantacles, who had so little profited by these instructions, that 
while at the head of a solemn military procession (perhaps the 
magnificent Panathenaic) he had first put on his helmet, and bad to 
attach the crest to it afterwards; instead of reversing matters, 

namely, affixing the crest first, and putting on the helmet after- 
: wards 


1003. dreprre sc. ropryv. In countries where religion is more ‘a 


a In the Batrachomyom. the practice is parodied with much humour... See 
the arms in which the combatants are respectively invested. (123, 8q. 160, 8q.) 


Q 
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matter of the eye and the imagination than of the heart or under- 
standing,pomps and processions natural:y abound. Were they likely 
to be deficient in those theatrical contests, dramatic, musical, or 
cyclic, which at stated periods prevailed so much in Athens? On all 
such occasions our fancies are at liberty to frame ten processions,— 
the number of its members more or less accordmg to circumstances 
—traversing the different quarters of Athens, each attended by its 
respective band of partizans, and all warm in hopes, that of the 
three dramatic prizes, one would be assigned to the Choral Troop 
of his own tribe. Particular circumstances have given so much © 
additional interest to one of these contests, and of course to 
the choral procession which preceded it, that the reader will 
doubtless not begrudge a few moments to the illustration of a sub- 
ject so intimately connected with dramatic literature. Passing 
rapidly therefore over some intervening years, we drop him at 
once into the archonship of PCallimachus. <A spring-sun has hardly 
risen, yet all Athens is on foot, some wending their way to the 
theatre to secure a convenient seat (6cay), others addressing their 
feet to the houses of the ten choregi, from whose portals are to 
issue the sacred troops, on whose talents and exertions so much of 
interest now depends. And whose mansion is that, around which 
so dense a crowd is congregated, and whose gestures and heads 
closely drawn together indicate that something unusually interest- 
ing is the subject of their conversation ? It is that of the son of 
Cleobulé, and the late opulent hardware manufacturer of Athens. 
The spirited manner in which he had recently undertaken the cho- 
regusship of his tribe—the unusual expense to which he was under- 
stood to have gone in the equipment of his Troop, and the ob- 
structions which he had met with from some of the wealthier and | 
more powerful men in Athens, had, with his already high reputa- 
tion, conspired to create an extraordinary interest in the success of 
his undertaking. The gossip of the day had for some time turned 
on the nature of these obstructions ; but rumour was now busy with 
a still more violent outrage. It was asserted that only on the 
night preceding, the warehouse in which the most important of the 
decorations for the ensuing ceremony were preparing, had been 
broken into, that the sacred chaplets and holy robes had been 
either mutilated or destroyed, and that it was consequently doubt- 
ful, whether after all the expenses incurred, any exhibition could 
take place in the theatre on the part of the young orator's tribe. 
“‘ Impossible!’’ said one of the assembled crowd ; “‘ bold and frontless 
as Midias and his associates are, they dare not be guilty of such vil- 


o Kan *s Bohne in Athen, p. 339. 
P Cf. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, and Philolog. Mus. If. 380, sq. 
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lainy as this!” ‘‘ They dare be guilty of this, and any other vil- 
lainy,” said another; ‘‘and shameful to say, there are those in 
high places to back them in their proceedings. And why, fellow- 
burgher ? Because the present lord of the ascendant thinks that 
he sees a star rising, which in time may eclipse his own, and be- 
cause, as our school-books might have taught us, envy and jealousy 
are not confined to potters and dcarpenters, but find their way into 
the bosoms of orators and statesmen!" ‘‘ And more shame for 
tEubulus, (for to him I opine your innuendo pvints) to be the slave 
of so mean a feeling! Well, one comfort is, that for one day at 
least, our young orator is safe from all their jealousies. While 
the festival lasts, even Midias himself will not dare wag either 
tongue or hand against this object of his spite!” ‘‘ Do not be sure 
even of that,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ The man, whose contumelious 
tongue spares no occasion of reviling the Majesty of the * people, 
(and where is the place in which he forbears his insolence?) may 
not be vbservant even of the respect due to a God!” ‘“ Say'st 
thou so, son of Sophilus? Then at all events offence and punish- 
ment shall tread close on each other’s heels—for the temple 
of Bacchus is still above ground, and the action of mpoBody (cf. sup. 
743.) is not, that I have heard, yet abolished. This hand, if no 
other, shall be raised to condemn him there, and should I be a 
member of the after-court, which sits to assess the punishment— 
but away with ill-omen’d words! my ears give token that the por- 
tals are unbarring, and my trust is that we sball have an exhibition 
after all.” The doors were unbarred, and soon as the leader ap- 

ared, all eyes were directed towards bis head ; but the sacred chap- 
et was there, and doubt and mistrust were presently converted into 
delight and admiration. ‘‘ By the gods,” exclaimed the last 
speaker, ‘‘ I was right after all! A more glorious turn-out was 
never exhibited ! ‘The most unpractised eye might tell from whose 
hand came that splendid wreath, and that purple robe so richly 
lac'd with gold. t Pammenes against the world for both ! No shop in 
the Pireus or elsewhere can come upto him. And observe, friends, 
my kinsman Cleombrotus among the Troop! Does his gleesome eye 
promise nothing? If the finest voice in Athens, and the nimblest 
foot to second it, can promise aught of success in the ensuing con- 
test, the first prize will yet be ours. Verily, son of Damon, when 
nature made that same Cleombrotus, I believe her only two 
thoughts were, how to put most spring into a human heel, and con- 
centrate most power in the human larynx! But what, my masters! 
are our tongues palsied, or our hands lamed, that we can neither 
command a shout nor a hand-plaudit for the furnisher of such a 
spectacle as this?” The words were hardly out of bis mouth, when 
a mingled hubbub of acclamations and band-clappings arose. And 


ee 


esiod. Op. 25. 

Dem. contr. Mid. 580, 12. et alibi. 
Dem. contr. Mid. 582, 1. et alibi. 
Dem. contr. Mid. 521, 26. sq. 
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‘* Great is Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes!” said one. And ‘ ‘may 
Midias, and such enemies to the gods, lick the dust before him!” cried 
another. ‘‘ May the ‘ supper of victory’ (¢mwixta) be given to the 
combatants of the Pandionian tribe!” ejaculated a third. ‘“‘ Who can 
doubt it,” rejoined a fourth, ‘‘ if the exertions of the incomparable 
aulist "Telephanes be seconded as they deserve to be?” ‘The young 
orator bowed his acknowledgments as became him to these several 
compliments, walking loftily at the head of his troop, and dream- 
ing that the proudest day of bis life was at hand in the discomfiture 
of his stage-competitors. Nescia mens hominum fati! Little did he 
then ween of a mucb prouder day, when the whole world was to be 
but as one stage, and of the two combatants upon it, himself 
should by universal consent be considered the ablest and the 
greatest, except in the one article of good fortune. But all this lay 
in the womb of time, if time, as a witty writer observes, has a 
womb. The procession, meantime, passed on, greeted at every 
turn by favouring shouts and acclamations ; and we in turn must 
pass on, if not to one of the most brilliant, yet certainly not the 
least useful of occupations, viz. that of verbal illustration. 

1003. méurew, to conduct, to escort, (ellipt.) Eurip. Elect. 674. «ai 
phy eyo méurrous ay ob dxovoiws. Troad. 358. xal xaipe rois époics Ba- 
girxxois yapors | cal wéusre. cum acc. pers. Iph. A. 1463. marpos 8° ora- 
day ravde ris pe mepméro | ‘Aprépidos eis Nespav'. ( full.) repre ropwny. 
Plat. 1 Rep. 327, a. xakn pév ody por xal 9 ray émywpior roum) edofer 
elva, od pévros frrov édaivero mpérew fy ol Opaxes Ereuwov. Xen. Ma- 
gist. Eq. Il. 1. €€ fs (rdfews) xdddora per Oeois woprds wépyoves. 
Dem. 47, 13. of Aowrol ras wopmds méprovoew ipiy perd rev lepomody. 
522, 2. dras wopmevoa év avrois (iparip nal oreave sc.) ry rou Atowd- 
gov mropmy. 571, 2. Lysias, 137, 21. érepyay of moXira hy wopwhy 
éx Tletpacés els riv wédkey. Cf. infr. 1494. et nos in Ach. 222. 

1005. Adpaxos fpws. By this compliment Aristophanes makes 
compensation to a brave, but somewhat mercenary soldier, for the 
ridicule thrown upon him in a much earlier play. Cf. nos in Ach. 
p. 126, sq. 

1006. déev=ag’ od sc. ‘Opnpov. ‘ Cujus exempla exprimendo 
(dropafapem) finxit similes heroas.”” Dinp. 

Ib. dwopafapevn. Eustath. 1857, 11 sq. wodvxpnoroy papa rd pdo- 
vey, €£ of xara mapaywyiy aropdocey pév rd amas awoonoyyi{ey, dva- 
pacoew 3¢ rd dvw wouely rovro mepi xearny. éxpdocey 8€ cai expdoverOar 
kal rd droonoyyifew pév, pddiora 8€ TO Ex TiVOS TUTOY alpew TiVa* 
3Oev wat exuayetoy card rovs madawts drorumwpa, oppayis, elxor. 


a Dem. contr. Mid. 520, 9. 8q- 
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1rd 8 abré kal Expaypa, oy 6 Kopixds. (Arist. sc. Thes. 514. Aéwv, Ado 
got yéyovey avréxpaypa cov, h.e. vera tui imago). Aristophanes there- 
fore, says Thiersch, from whom the preceding extract has been de- 
rived, uses dropafapévn for éxuafayevn, the metaphor being derived 
from the art of pottery, and the word implying nothing more than 
to seek the material, from which a thing is to be fashioned. Atschylus 
therefore means to say, ‘the examples of brave men, whom I 
formed, are to be sought in Homer; he supplied the outlines of 
my images.’ So in Atheneus (VIII. 348.), A¢schylus terms his 
tragedies reudyn peydAwy 8eirrvwv ‘Ounpov. Plat. Tim. 50, e. & reas 
Tey padaxey ocxnata amoparrey. Passow quotes, but without re- 
ference, rd Zowxparixdy #Oos dropenaypevor eiaiv, Nonn. Dionys. V. 
289. dmepataro marpioy dypny. 

1007. Uarpéxdwv, Tevxpov. Aischylus, as we have seen in the 
preceding note, was in the modest habit of terming his dramas 
scraps from the great Homeric banquet; and the safest way for 
filling up his Trilogies, whenever the subjects will admit, is to go to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The Patroclus and Teucer, mentioned 
in the text, were dramatic characters, the first doubtless in the 
poet’s ‘‘ Myrmidones,” the second, perhaps, in bis “Om oy xpiors and 
@pyocai ; both by their energy and martial bearing as much com- 
manding the admiration of their day, as Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Coeur- 
de-Lion” has commanded the admiration of our day. 

Ib. Ouporgccvrav, lion-hearted. Il. VII. 228. "AxsAAja pyénvopa, bu- 
podeorra. 

1008, ayrexreiveryv. SCHOL. dpoody, eficovv. DInD. dvrexreive av- 
roy avrois, se ex @quo tis extendere, est exrequare se its. 

1009. Sthenebeea (called by Homer, I]. VI. 160, sq. Anteia), wife 
of Proetus, king of Argos. She became enamoured of Bellero- 
phon, and when he refused to gratify her criminal passion, she ac- 
cused him before Preetus of attempts upon her virtue. 

1010. ot@ of8 ovdeis. Rav. Pors. (Phileterus ap. Athen. XIII. 
587, €. Geortvrny & ove olde ovdeis, Gre rd mpwrov eyévero.) ov8' of8' 
els qu rw’. Br. 

Ib. ép&cay, under the influence of love. Cf. Welck. isch. Tril. 
p- 367. 

1011. ’Adpodirn. Is this a personal or a dramatic sneer? If the 
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former, we refer the reader to the poet’s own simple reply, and to 
the observations of his expositor, Klausen. (A¢sch. Theolog.g1.) If 
the latter, the taunt is directed at words, or things, at meretricious 
graces of language, or seductive exhibitions of scenic subject or 
situation; and in that case we answer, that Aischylus held cheap 
the *first, and abhorred the second. He knew the human heart 
and human society too well, not to know that the greatest traitor 
to both is the man of large mental powers, who drugs the cup of 
instruction with philtres calculated to soften and enervate; he 
therefore threw into his own cup all that braces and purifies 
both ; courage in men, modesty in women, reverence to the gods 
above, and a proper submission to their constituted substitutes 
below. 

1012. mwodAn, powerful. Eurip. Hippol. 1. woAAn pev ev Bporoics, 
xoux avavupos | Ged xéxAnuac Kumpis. Ib. 445. Kumpts yap ob dopnror, 
jw wordy pug. Cf. Assch. Sept. c. Th.6. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 557. 
Helen. 1114. 

Ib. moddov, valde. Cf. nos in Eq. 801. Nub. 884. 

Ib. émxadnodu, cum dat. belager, to besiege. Pass. 

1013. xareSakev. The allusion apparently is to the domestic 
misfortune of Euripides, both of whose wives had, under the 
influence of Venus, proved untrue to him. It is perhaps to the 
bitterness of feeling occasioned by such an event, that we owe 
such reflexions as the following: Troad. 1038. vopow d€ réwe rats 
Draor Ges | yuvaike, Ovnoxew, Fris Gv mpodp xéow. Ib. 1062. €d- 
Goica 8 “Apyos, domep afia, xaxds | xaxt) Oaveiras’ xai yvuvaigs cadpo- 
veiy | micas Onoes padiov pev ov réde° | Gums 3 5 rad SreOpos els Hd- 
Bov Badet | rd papov airay, cay éx’ do’ éxGioves. 

1014. eroieas, finxisti. 


x That he wanted not power to feed the imagination with the mere graces 
of language, had he been so disposed, see the beautiful little Chorus in his “ Sup. 
plices” (1015-25.), and a fragment in his ‘“ Danaides,” which, according to 
oe (XIII. 600, a.), was part of an harangue made by Aphrodité her- 
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1016. dvérecas, permovisti, non: permotas finxisti, ut Both. vertit. 
Tu. 

1017. xdveov mivew. Plat. Lys. 219, e. Lysias 121, 32. 151, 31. 
The plural number, according to the Scholiast, is here used to 
imply the number of Athenian ladies, who thus made away with 
themselves. 

Ib. alcyuvOecicas dia r. co. B. Perhaps, brought to shame through 
Bellerophons of your creation. Is it likely that Athenian ladies should 
have destroyed themselves from mere force of sensibility, and a 
sense of the disgrace brought upon their sex by such characters as 
Sthenebcea ? This would surely be hyperbole carried to its widest 
extent. 

1018. ov« dyra, false, unreal, imaginary. Euripides excuses him- 
self by saying, that he gave the character of Sthenebcea, as it had 
come down by tradition: that it was .no poetical creation of his. 
The reply made to this sophism by A‘schylus is worthy of his 
wisdom. That his declaration was a sophism, Euripides himself 
must have been well aware; for what is said in his own Troades? 
388. cryay duevoy raloxpa’ pnd Moved pos | yévorr’ dowdds, Pris bpvyoes 
Kaka. 

Ib. gvvéOnxa. Soph. CEd. T. gor. xo fvvOeis rade. El. 673. ev 
Bpaxei ~vrbeis Aéyo. Eurip. Bacch. 297. cuvéévres Adyov. Tr. g15. 
cuvrebals 5 mas Adyos. Plat. Phedo 77, c. ovvriBéva rovrov roy 
Adyov. 

gin 19. droxpurrewv xp) To toynpdy x. r.é. And did the poet prac- 
tise what he taught? Let us again advert to his Orestean Trilogy. 
In that great performance, two of the foulest of human crimes, 
adultery and murder, stand for exhibition and reprobation. And 
how does ASschylus deal with each ? Of the first he comparatively 
says nothing; the Choral Troop but once allude to it directly (Ag. 
1616.), and indirectly, I believe, xnever. The females of the Tri- 
logy, viz. Electra, and the Captive Train, observe a still more cau- 


x The allusion, which Klausen finds to the guilty commerce of Egisthus and 
Clytemnestra in vv. 239, sq. (Bd. Ed.), is surely an error of that distinguished 
scholar. The words undoubtedly relate to the consummation of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, a consummation on which the Chorus feel it too painful to their feel- 
ings to dwell. 
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tious silence. The single reproach of Orestes must from its ydeli- 
cacy have gone to his mother's heart, as much as the sword which 
pierced it. The night-watcher at the opening of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non,” betrays indeed a consciousness of what is passing within ; 
but Ais base mouth has been stopped with gold. All the allusions 
of Cassandra are wrapped up in metaphor and imagery 7. Not so the 
crime of murder. In what manner the sacrifice at Aulis, which if 
it left Agamemnon pious towards the gods, left him guilty towards 
his own family, in what manner that painful deed had bowed the 
heart of bis affectionate peers, we have elsewhere shewn ; (Appen- 
dix O.) but in that particular case the feeling would naturally exhibit 
itself more in dark than in direct allusion: not so when his own 
fate is at hand, and the chambers of the Atridan palace are again 
to be fed with a dark deed of violence. Whatever of royal splen- 
dor or festivity—of halls crowded with costly statuary (406.)—of 
roofs ringing with the sound of princely banquetings®,—whatever 
of this the mind had previously connected with that stately dome, 
now disappears. Without—the wailings of Cassandra tenant its 
roof with images, such as he who reads, reads never to forget ; 
within, the inexorable Até is sharpening her sword, and the 
banded Furies are again made possessors of the wretched mansion. 
The very soil on which it stands is almost made to utter a voice, de- 
manding that crime and compensation—doing and suffering—shall 
here go hand in hand. And why this different treatment of 
crimes, not so essentially distinct in their enormity ? Because the 
poet—true to the eternal laws of nature—knew that the louder the 
cry raised against the spilling of blood, the greater is the horror 
conceived against it; while the more woman's guilt is blazoned, 
the more she seems to think herself involved in a sort of guilty 
splendour, and the more her brow is hardened against conse- 


Y KA. wou 876 6 riuos, Syrw’ avredetduny ; 
’Op. aloxdvopal cou rotr’ dve8loa: capes. 
Choeph. 859. (Kl. Ed.) 

e Ag. 1195. «230. The plain allusion (1164) is to the bye-gone guilt of Thy- 
estes, not to the recent guilt of Egisthus. 

® The life of Agamemnon is emphatically termed by Hschylus (Ag. 237-8.) 
tpiréoxovdos aidy, i. e.a life passed among triple libations; consequently a life of 
perpetual hospitality. (See Passow in voce rperdowovbos ; but cf. Welcker’s Esch. 
Tril. P- 411. and Klausen’s sch. Theol. p. 98.) As the ancients were very par- 
ticular in observing time, place, and circumstance in the epithets which they 
affixed to their deities and in their adjurations by them, it may be presumed that 
their table-oaths would be Jupiter Olympian, the heroes, and still more the 
Jupiter Soter. Hence apparently the adjuration put into the mouth of Eacus 
(sup. 702.), and the editor's reason for conducting the first part of the two lac- 
queys’ collogny—cup in hand. 

b Choeph. 307, 8pdearre mabeiy, 
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quences : for her the speaking eye and silent tongue are the surest 
of all ministers of vengeance. And do not human ordinances pro- 
ceed upon similar principles? while society everywhere demands 
that for the shedder of blood the law shall assume all external ter- 
rors, it leaves woman’s guilt and folly to that fate which the stanzas 
of Goldsmith have described with equal beauty, brevity, and 
pathos. 

1020. dddoKew, in scenam edere. Br. 

1021. 3doxados. Let a fragment of Sophocles here step in asa 
didascalus ; the young will not find many of more value to them. 

émel mwémpaxras way TO TOU Oeov Kaas, 
Xepaper F3n, waives, cis ra TOY Tope 
dcdacxareia, povoiens tadevpara. 
mpocAapBavew Se det caf nyépay uel, 
éws dy é£7 pavOavew BedXriova. 
sais 8 dy xaxdy pev Spay re mpoix’ ériorarat, 
airds rap’ atrav pavOavewy dvev tmovov' 
ra xpyora 8°, ov8" hy roy 3:3doxadov AaBy, 
éuynpdvevoev, GAAd Kextnrat pods. 
ravr’ ovv purafaperOa, xal poxOnréov, 
@ maides, ws dv pyr’ dmadevrov Bporay 
Soxapev elvar xdrodnpouvros marpés. 

Soph. Incert. Trag. fr. 779. (Dind.) 

Ib. ppdfew, to enunciate ; the scholar following after the person 
enunciating. Cf. Nitzsch ad Plat. Ion. §. 1. 

Ib. »8av. This word, of frequent occurrence in the remains of 
/Eschylus and Euripides, is not found in those of Sophocles. Two 
or three examples are given from the former dramatist. Agam. 
567. det yap 8a rois yépovow ed pabeiv, (nulla est senectus meliora dis- 
cendi, Blomf.) Choeph. 866. (the aged servant, apparently attempt- 
ing to aid in forcing open the palace-doors, exclaims) «ai pad’ 7Bév- 
rés ye dei. In the Sept. c. Theb. we find the compound of this 
word employed in tracing the progress of life, from the first out- 
break from the.maternal womb to full-grown manhood : 


GAN’ ore ww huydvra pnrpddev oxéroy, 

ots’ ev rpodpaicw, obr’ épnBnoaryra re, 

obr’ év yeveiou Evd\Xoy] Tpixedparos, 

Aixn mpoceide xal xarngiaoaro. 661, sq. 
See also Aisch. Suppl. 755. Klausen’s Agamem. p. 209. Plat. Apol. 
41, e. 5 Rep. 468, d. Il. XXIV. 565. 

1022. Lycabettus, a mountain of Attica, situated near the con- 

fines of Beeotia. 
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1023. apvdcdy peyeOn, Parnassian heights. 

1024. dvOpwreiws, i.e. in such language as men commonly use, 
not in such metaphorical language, derived from rivers, mountains, 
entrenchments, &c. as you are continually employing. Bergler 
quotes Strato, a comic poet, as thus speaking of some one, who 
employed words remote from common use: mAjv ikerevw y’ adroy 
48n peraBadeiv, avOpwrives dadrey re. (Athen. IX. 383, b.) 

1025. dvavordy toa. An unusual construction, toos being com- 
monly followed by a dative, but approved by Thom. Magist. cpo:oy 
rp Seite cal Sporoy row deivos’ aoavrws xai icoy r@ dein Kai ivov rov 
Seivos. 

Ib. pnpara ricrev. So rixresw pédn (Eur. Suppl. 191.), and versus 
male nati. Horat. 

1028. Gov, i. e. & epov. 

Ib. 8ceAvpyvo. Eurip. Orest. 1529. ares ‘“EAAdSa . . SteAvsnvaro. Isoc. 
63, d. ras airav marpidas divadvpnvdpevor, Cf. Arist. Plut. 436. Thesm. 
ain BaciXevovras. Eurip. Ion, tor. & Amife: Baowevoay., El. 
12. BacwWever xGovds. The allusion is chiefly to such monarchs as 
CEneus and Telephus, whom Euripides, to excite compassion, in- 
troduced upon the stage clothed in rags. Cf. sup. 806. Instances 
of the same kind may be found in some of his surviving plays, as 
his Menelaus in Helen, 430. 1234. and his Electra in Pheen. 

4- 
ah. paxos. Asch. Pr. 1095. Soph. Phil. 39. 274. Eurip. Hel. 
1088. 

Ib. dpuméxo, fut. adudego, aor. fumoyxov, clothed. Arist. Plut. 
897. duméxeras rprBaroy. Soph. Ced. Col. 314. xuvxy mpéowna Geroa- 
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his vy duméye. Eurip. Hel. 430. vads exSdros dpricxopa. Med. 
1156. wewAous trouidous numécxero. Iph. A. 1439. péAavas dynioxy 
méewAous. 

Ib. &Aewds. Soph. Cid. T. 672. Phil. 1130. 

1031. rpinpapxewv, to provide ships at their own expense, as the 
opulent of Athens were obliged to do, and furnish them with equip- 
ments and rowers. The onerous nature of the trierarchy has been 
fully explained in a former play (Eq. 880.). 

1032. mepeitAw, more frequently mepredéw (ciA€w, eiAw), I wrap 
up. Thiersch reads mepreAvpevos coll. Hom. cdxecty eiAupévos Spors. 
eXhupevor aidom xahkg. vepeAn eidupevos dpovs. See Buttm. Lexil. §. 44. 

1033. odAos, soft, woolly. Tl. XXIV. 646. xAaivas rv’ dvOéuevar o6- 
Aas. Od. IV. 50. audi & dpa xAaivas of\as Baddow nde ysrovas. I]. X. 
134. o0An 8 érevnvobe Adxyn. (For a fuller explanation of this word, 
see Buttmann’s Lexilogus, pp. 270. 456.) 

Ib. vmévepbe, below their rags. 

1034. mapa rods lyAis, among the sellers of fish, or in the fish- 
market. Cf. nos in Ach. Append. p. 263. Instances of this for- 
mula are not much to be expected in the Tragic writers, yet some- 
thing like them occurs in the following instances: Eurip. Iph. T. 
969. Widow map’ adriy lepdy epicarr’ éyev. Med. 68. recoovs xpoced- 
Gav, €vba 3) madairepo | bdocover. The fondness of the Athenians 
generally for fish, and the zeal with which the wealthier classes 
contended for the more delicate kinds, has been the subject of ob- 
servation in preceding plays. The impudent hypocrisy of the person 
pleading poverty, perbaps with downcast head («xvyjas), in the pre- 
ceding verse, in order to escape an onerous state-duty, could not 
be more strongly pourtrayed than by exhibiting him in the next 
verse with head erect (dvaxvWas), and in that part of Athens, where 
the opulent gourmands were more particularly to be seen. 

Ib. dvaxtrrev. Eurip. Cycl. 211. mpos avréy rév Al” dvaxexuapey. 
Plat. Phedo 109, d. éxdvs xal dvaxipas éx rhs Oadarms. 
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1035. Aakeay. Menander: édy 8 xenon pdvov rnv Mupriny | rav- 
ryy tis, 9 rirOnv kadg, mépas od rout | Xadias. Emend. in Men. Reliq. 


. 14. 
: Ib. émrnSeioa. Plat. 10 Rep. 613, a. émrndevor dperny. 8 Leg. 
847, 8. réxvas. 

1036. 4} "Eexévaorev (exxevoty) ras madalgrpas. Nub. 1052. ravr’ 
dori rair’ éxeiva, | & trav veaviocxwy dei 8¢ gpépas AaAouwTey | mAnpes 
+d Badaveioy mroset, kevas 8€ ras madaiorpas. Cf. nos in Nub. 1007. 

Ib. mapddous’ “ Ita etiam apud Aristophanem prubat (/schyl. 
sc.) antiquos Atheniensium mores, cum nemo de plebe (mdpados) 
magistratibus contradicere ausus sit.” Klaus. Aésch. Theolog. 2. 
wdpadov orparov, Herodot. VII. 161. 

1037. dpxovow, their commanders. Thiersch quotes in illustra- 
tion, Xen. Mem. III. 9. 11. eredeixvven dv re yni roy pew emiordpevoy dp- 
xovrax.r.rX. The same learned writer observes, that to shew how far 
this contagion of disobedience had spread, mariners are particu- 
larly selected, as those who in general were more submissive to 
authorities. Cf. Xen. Cyr. I. 6. 21, &c. 

1038. add’ f, nist. 

Ib. pafav xaréoa, call for barley-cake. Cf. nos in Equit. v. 54. 

Ib. purmarat. This naval explanation has come befure us in pre- 
ceding plays. 

1040. éxSds pro éxBavres (having disembarked). On this transi- 
tion from a plural number to a singular, see Reisig’s Conject. 
p- 151, sq. and Elmsley ad Euripid. Med. v. 552. 

1041-2. Thiersch reads avyriAtéye .. éAavves . . wei. 
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1044. mpoaywyous. Brumoy makes a severe but just remark on 
the Ion of Euripides, when he observes, “ aprés tout Apollon est 
séducteur, Minerve entremetteuse, et Xuthus duppe.” Aristo- 
phanes took a severer revenge by introducing the poet himself as a 
spouyoyos in his Thesmoph. 1172, sq. 

1045. rexrovoas év rois iepois. The Scholiast says that the allu- 
sion is to a drama of Euripides, the heroine of which (Augé) had 
been delivered in a temple, a profanation from which public 
opinion justly revolted. Hence the pretended horror of the female 
in our poet’s Lysistr. (743.), when fearing that she may give birth 
to a pretended infant: 6 mdrvw’ EiteiOue, emicxes rot réxov, | éws dy 
els Savoy por® ’yd xowpiov. So when the island of Delos was puri- 
fied, and made as it were one entire temple,—ré Aosrdv mpocimoy 
pyre évarobvnoxew év ri vnow pyre évrixrew, add’ és thy ‘Poveav Biaxopl- 
(eoba. (Thucyd. III. rog.) Among the Pythagorean injunctions 
were avunddyroy Ovew, pr Tixrey év iep@. 

Ib. iepdv. Dem. c. Mid. 532,15. 583, 26. 586, 23. 

1047. ov (jv ro (qv. The philosophical origin and meaning of 
this favourite dogma of Euripides (for he appears to have used it 
in more than one drama) may be collected from a former play, 
(Nub. 95. et alibi.) The opinion is thus alluded to by Socrates in 
Plato’s Gorgias 492, e. od ydp ros Gavpdfous’ ay, el Edpiridns ddnOy dy 
rode Aéyet, Aéyor' “ris 8 oldev, el rd (hy pew dors karOavery, Td xarOaveiy 
8¢ (gv; (see Heind. ad locum.) This last quotation is from the Po- 
lyidus of Euripides: in his Phrixus the dogma appears in the fol- 
lowing shape: ris 2 oldev ef Gv rovd’, 8 xéxAnrat Oaveiv, | rd Chw da 
Oynoxew dori; See also bis Hippol. 191. 

1049. ypapparéov. By the word ypappareis in this place is not, I 
think, to be understood scribes employed by the various magis- 
trates in transcribing and recording matters of public business (see 
our Acharn. p. 262.), but rather the scribes employed by sophists 
and philosophical inquirers, among whom Aristophanes uniformly 
classes Euripides. As such the word apparently occurs in the fol- 
lowing verse of St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 20. rod codes ; wov ypapparevs ; 
mov ou(nrnrhs Tov alévos rovrov ; 

Ib. dvapecroty (pecrovy, Soph. Antig. 280. sply cpyns kaye peoré- 
ga. Plat. 1 Leg. 649, b. wdons 6 rowtros sappyvias pecrovra), to fll 
completely. 
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1050. 8npomOnxwv, men who play the ape towards the populace, 
either by cheating them or by fawning upon them. 

1052. Aaurad’. How marvellous the difference between ancient 
and modern customs, even in what at first appear to be mere 
trifles! What serves a torch among ourselves ? It lights Beauty to 
her carriage from the nightly spectacle, it helps patrician grandeur 
to sympathize with public feelings of 4 rejoicing, it fills the hands 
of stage-demons, when a Don Juan, or other scenic libertine is to 
be consigned to his place of punishment. Not so with antiquity. 
There on occasions the most important—in the celebration of 
public games—in the solemnization of one of the dearest of domes- 
tic ties—and in the outward, and perhaps the inner ceremonies of 
the most mysterious of ancient religious rites, the torch perfurins a 
part, of which the origin and entire import have not, as far as I am 
aware, been yet explained. Future opportunities will arise for ad- 
verting again to the last two particulars; at present our attention 
is called to the torch, merely as connected with public games. 
Even on this point our information is less full and clear than might 
be wished ; but we give the reader that of the latest and most 
learned expositor on the subject. Having discussed some of the 
liturgical expenses of the Gymnasiarch, Boeckh proceeds to ob- 
serve, ‘‘ The Lampadarchia, as being a particular species of the 
Gymuasiarchy, deserves to be mentioned. The Lampadephoria on 
foot was a common amusement; it was performed on horseback in 
the time of Socrates for the first time at Athens. The art con- 
sisted in running fastest without extinguishing the torch : a feat in 
which there is no difficulty with the pitch-torches of modern days, 
but not easily performed with the waxen lights borne by the sar Aad 
titors, which were secured in a species of candlestick protected by 
a shield, as we learn from monuments of ancient art now extant. 
It is possible too, that it was necessary to illumine the course, as 
the race took place at night. Games of this kind were only cele- 
brated to the Gods of Fire ; and five of them were held at Athens, 
one at the Hephestea, the presiding deity of which was also wor- 
shipped at the Apaturia by men in sumptuous dresses, holding in 
their hands torches, which they lighted at the sacred hearth in 
token of thanks for the use of fire; another at the Promethea in 
the exterior Ceramicus in the Academy; another at the Pana- 
thenea, perhaps however only at the great Panathena ; mani- 
festly because Minerva, as being the goddess of Arts and com- 
panion of ¢ Vulcan was also Goddess of Fire; she was also ho- 


ad Cf. Lech. Agamemn. 92-6. 
© See further on this sibie Welcker’s ‘‘ Altattischer Feuerdienst,” or “ ancient 
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noured at Corinth with the Lampadephoria; at the Bendidea, in 
which Diana Bendis appears in the character of Goddess of the 
Moon: and lastly, at the annual games of Pan, the God of Fire. 
For all these spectacles the gymnasiarchs bad to provide: and, as 
considerable emulation existed, one person was appointed from 
each tribe for every game, whether accompanied or not with Lam- 
padephoria.” Public Economy of Athens, vol. II. p.218. See 
also Creuzer’s Symbol. I. 131. IL. 808. IV. 527-8. Welcker's Tri- 
logie, p.9. 15. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 171: also Atsch. Ag. 305. 

1053. on’ dyupvacias, for want of activity, from failure in prac- 
tising such gymnastic exercises, as give strength and suppleness to 
the body. “ én’ ayupvacias érs vu. hoc est, yupvacias ris vuvi ofons.” 
Gaisf. Hephest. p. 303. 

1054. emapavavOnv (émadpavaivw) yedav, I dried up for laughter, or 
I laughed myself into a consumption, I was killed with laughter. A 
few compound forms of the verb avaivw are here added. Arist. 
Eccl. 146. diy yap, as fox’, dpavavOjcopa. Fr. Inc. 28. évravéa 87 
maddpioy éEavaiverar, Asch. Prom. V. 150. ody dépas eiaWovag | 
mérpas mpocavawvopuevoy. Eurip. Cycl. 463. cvvavayv@ xopas. Archil. 
fr. 42. moAXovs pév adrav Zeipios xaravaves. 

1056. xvas, with his head bent downwards. Plat. 9g Rep. 586, a. 
xexvores eis ynv. Cf. sup. 1034. 

1057. Acuxds, fair, effeminate. Thes. 192. av 3 etmpdéowmos, dev- 
xos, eupnyevos, yuvaxdédewves. Cf. nos ad Nub. 972. 

Ib. wiv. Compare the lively picture in Plato’s Republic (VIII. 
556, c.), where the rich idler, roAAds xv cdpxas .. doOpards re nal 
aropias peords, is compared to the active pauper, loxvds, nAcopévos, 
x. 7. €, 

Ib. trodeurdpevos, postremus. Vid. Kuhn. ad Poll. VI. 8. 44. 
Dux. 

1058. 8evd rosy, Thiersch considers as said for ded mdcoxor, 
alluding to those blows upon the belly, sides, &c. which we shall 
presently find this candidate for torch-victory receiving. For ex- 
amples of this use of the word woe, the learned writer refers to his 
Plutus, 481. 860. 


Attic fire-service,” which follows his treatise on the Cabiri, and the Lemnian 
and Samothracian Mysteries. Lobeck, whose delight appears to be to sit, as it 
were, watchman over the fragments and isolated expressions of antiquity, and 
prevent any unfair inference being drawn from them, has not left the learned 


co positions on these matters wholly untouched. Compare his Samo- 
tnrace. 
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Ib. of Kepapeis, inhabitants of the Ceramicus, in which burgh the 
contest, as we have seen in note 1052, took place. Cf. sup. 124: 
and see also Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, J. p. 153. 

1059. wvAas. ScHon. rais eloddos rov dyavos. 

1061. mAareiats sc. xepol, with the palm of the hand. On this el- 
lipse see Viger, p.50. Lambert Bos, p. 529. ed. Schiifer. 

1062-3. tmorepSopevos Gucdv. We must not comment too closely 
on the modus operandif, by which this obese aspirant to victory has 
his torch extinguished; but would metrical ears have allowed us to 
exclude the words altogether? For the rest, the kicks, cuffs, and 
buffetings which our fat friend receives, are among those little 
traits of national character, which make it impossible to dislike the 
Attic people altogether — blackguards and scoundrels as they 
were. 

1064. a8pés. This unusual word seems to be the opposite of 
lcxvds, and to express that sense of magnitude and vehemence, 
which full feeding confers. The three German translators, Voss, 
Conz, and Welcker, agree in rendering it by hot, fiery. See on 
the subject of this word Elmsley in Bacch. v. 8, and Buttmann’s 
Lexil. in v. adwdv. 

1065. diatpeiv. Adsch. Eum. 466. dcapeiy rovro mpaypa. Ib. Goo, 
Wnde dcapeiv rovde wpayparos rept. 

1066. reivew, to advance, to hasten to. Thes. 1205. ov 8° dwas ... 
reveis &s Thy yuvaixa. Dindorf observes: reivew Biaiws, de conten- 
tione valida et impetu vehemente accipiendum. Conz translates : 
der Eine furchtbar im Anlauf, the one formidable tn assault. 
Welcker, in the same manner: Wo mit Macht anlauft der Eine. 
Thiersch, on the contrary, understands the passage, as of prolixity 


f dxowepSdéuevos gvody coherent, ut recte monet Beck. quasi pedendo extin- 
o— facem. Praeterea notandum est, prepositionem brd notionem clandestini 

bere, ut in aliis compositis. Vid. Plut. 698. 994. Currentes autem faces retror- 
sas et ad terram declinatas tenuisse videntur, ne venti tractu extinguerentur, unde 
nova proficiscitur jocandi occasio. Quamvis enim caute teneret lampadem, neque 
tamen tuta fuit ab omnium ventorum flatu. Tx. 
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of language ; &reivery sc. paxpdv Aoyov. From the number of mili- 
tary terms, which prevail throughout this chorus, it may be pre- 
. sumed that this is one also; but I can furnish no example, unless a 
passage in Xenophon’s Anabasis (IV. 3. 21.) be considered as 
one. 

1067. ewavacrpépev, » military word, said of those who suddenly 
turn about to make an attack on their pursuers. Thiersch quotes 
Xen. Hell. VI. 2. 21. ws & Fp£avro émavaxwpeiv, of pév mordusos ds ev- 
youow émébevro, of 8 oixere eraveotpeyav. In middle voice, Arist. 
Eq. 244. (GAN duuvov xdravacrpedov), it implies little more than to 
turn about, and face an enemy. 

Ib. éwepeiSecOa ropds, scite (better perhaps fortiter) obnits. Dinp. 
Cf. Hom. Il. V. 856. VII. 269. Od. IX. 538. Eurip. Hec. 111. 
Plat. 7 Legg. 789, e. 

Ib. rop@s. Frequent in Aeschylus, less frequent in Euripides ; 
not found in Sophocles. Plat. Theetet. 175, e. ropas re cai dféws 
diaxovery. Xen. Rep Lac. Il. 12. €6nxe, rps thns éxdorns rov ropwra- 
Toy TayY appevwy apxev. 

1068. pi) év raur@ (sc. row) xaOjoOov. This also seems like a 
military phrase : do not encamp for ever on the same ground: shift 
your quarters occasionally. ‘The metaphorical application is ob- 
vious: do not persist in the same line of argument, or alterca- 
tion. 

1069. ** Quum multi alii etiam aditus (opportunitates) callide 
excogitatorum argumentorum, argutiarum, pateant, quum variis et 
callidis rationibus aggredi se possint.”” Dino. 

Ib. ésBodai. Cf. Klausen’s Agam. p. 142. ad voc. mpooBoAn. 

1071. dvadepew, prop. to draw the skin from a wound which is 
in process of healing: bere, to uncover and bring forward. Scuou. 
dvaxaumrere kai eis To peoov mpopepere. Dobree says: Qu. avd re 
Séperov. ‘This latter reading is adopted by Thiersch. 

1073. xamoxwdvuveverov. SCHOL. aroxwouvevovres (roureore rokpép- 
res) A€yere. Thiersch compares Xen. Mem. IV. 2. 5. wespdcopu yép 
€v nuay arroxwOuvevwy pavOavery. 


€ Soin Eurip. Protes. fr. 2. dvviy Acydvrow, Garépov Oupouuévou, | d uh ’vrs- 
telvoy To:s Adyois eopwrepos. 
R 
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1074. dyadia. For the philosophic meaning of the word, cf. nos 
in Nub. 136. 

1076. Aerrd. Eurip. Med. 1077. da Aewrorépwv pudwv Epodoy. 
Fragm. Dan. XII. piAote: ydp rot rev pév 6ABiwv Bporol | copors ribe- 
aba rovs Adyous, Srav 8€ tis | Aerrav an’ oixwy eb Aéyy wévms avip, | 
yecav. Fr. inc. XCVII. 2. Aerrav Biyyave pvbwv. (The words Aerra 
and coddy are obviously used to prepare the audience for the Eu- 
ripidean Aerréryres and codicpyara which presently follow, when he 
criticises the dramas of his rival.) 

1077. dppweey. Eurip. El. 837. dppw8e riva 8ddov Ovpaiov. Hec. 
756. Androm. fr. XIX. 2. Cf. nos in Eq. 124. 

1078. dorparevpevos ydp eiot, for they have now had some experience 
in these poetical subtleties and niceties. (ScHOL. os trav AOnvatwy mpo- 
Tepoy ovx dpoiws yeyupvacpévwy év Trois mowrixois codicpois.) How 
could it be otherwise? the Euripidean ‘ Peleus’ had followed or pre- 
ceded his ‘ Meleager,’ the ‘Cretan men’ his ‘Cretan women ;’ and 
what Euripides had left undone, Agathon, and a swarm of poet- 
asters, had stept in to accomplish. Dindorf, however, adopts Les- 
sing’s opinion, that the allusion is to the slaves, who for their ser- 
vices at Arginuse had been rewarded with the freedom of the city, 
and with that freedom were supposed also to have gained so much 
knowledge, as to qualify them to be fit judges on poetical contests. 
Thiersch, justly I think, controverts this opinion, but is he per- 
fectly correct in his own? The poet, says he, plays upon the Athe- 
nians, who in estimating the merits of their poets considered them- 
selves as uncommonly subtle, whereas they often judged wrongly, 
as we are informed by this very play. The poet therefore, conti- 
nues the learned writer, implies ; ‘‘ num sunt in his rebus veteratores. 
nos: denn das sind gediente Leute vel altkluge, quo in malam partem 
uti solemus.”’ 

1079. BiBrtoy + exw exaoros, x r.é€. Surely antiquity was doomed 
to be our intellectual superior in smal] matters as well as in great ! 
Ten or fifteen thousand theatrical spectators, each with a philoso- 
phical treatise in his hand, and observing whether what he heard 
from the stage corresponded with what he read in his Archelaus or 
his Anaxagoras, is a gigantic picture of the ridiculous, compared 
with which modern philosophical fooleries make but a very insig- 
nificant figure. Surely that good and virtuous monarch, who. 
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wished that all kings were philosophers, or all philosophers kings, 
spoke more from the dictates of an excellent heart, than from any 
large or practical view of mankind. The Frogs of Aristophanes 
present us with a king-philosopher upon a large scale, and invested 
with full power to carry out all his principles; and what was the 
result >—-No: when heaven wishes to plague a nation Jearnedly, or 
ruin it scientifically,—and to have all this done coolly and unflinch- 
ingly, without pity and without remorse,—its surest course is: to 
call a sage from his closet, and invest bim with political power. 
Such a person will generally add insult to oppression; for the 
deeper the misery, the louder will be his penny-trumpet proclama- 
tions, ‘‘ A new era! a Saturnian advent! See, my friends, what it 
is to be in the hands of 4 philosophers and ‘ economists !” 

Ib. pavOdve ra defid. +‘ The Clouds” found us at the very begin- 
nings of Pairosopyy among the common people of Athens; how 
much they had advanced during the intervening years and the ex- 
hibition of the Frogs, is evident from the frequent allusion here 
made to philosophical books (@:Sdia), and philosophical maxims. 
The mischief done is of course described lightly and pleasantly, 
after the fashion of the Old Comedy; but the verse before us is 
susceptible of a serious application, which we leave the reader to 
make. The bringing home of that book to every man’s door is the 
only true philosophy, and it may be added the only true policy of 
statesmanship ! 

1080. Thiersch and the Scholiast consider this as said ironi- 
cally: Bergler more properly, I think, considers it as said ad cap- 
tandum benevolentiam : of its truth there can be no doubt. Cf. He- 
rodot. I.60. Dem. epist. III. 1047, 11 sq. 

1081. wapaxovay, to sharpen. Passow quotes Xenophon, but 
without a reference: 6 Acyxny axovar, éxeivos kai tiv Wuxny Tt mapa- 


Kova. 


h And are thoughts of Newton and the Antonines uppermost in our minds, 
when we thus use this venerable term ? Di prohibete nefas! It is of Cowper's 
sage that we are thinking, the miserable coxcomb, who when “ a present Deity” 
is working his great purposes upon the stage of life, steps forth 


and tells 
Of homogenial and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects : 
action and re-action. The Task, B. II. 


The more ridicule is poured upon such pretended sages, the more service will 
surely be done to real ‘science and religion. 

i A noble name, doubtless, when earned by such a rich and patient accumula- 
tion of facts as the labours of Boeckh present; but is it upon solid foundations 
like his that the claim is always made to an appellation, which ought to place its 
owner among the first benefactors of mankind ? 
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1083. mavr’ emefirov. Isoc. 151, b. ravr’ ére£tovros, (where Bek- 
ker, however, reads ravra deftévros.) Plato Lysis, 215, e. éretges te 
Adye, persequebatur argumentum. (Cf. Gorg. 482, d. « Rep. 349, a.) 

Ib. Ocaray y’ ovvey’, as far as the spectators are concerned. 

Ib, As the Chorus on a subsequent occasion confessedly indulge 
in a dactylic strain for the purpose of doing honour to Eschylus in 
the metre in which he delighted (infr. 1495.), so we are probably 
indebted for the above large swing in Trochaics to their sense of 
another metrical predilection of their favourite bard. To give 
proof of this from all the poet's extant plays, would be to crowd 
our pages with numerical references: what do we find merely in 
the Ayamemnon? In the lyrical portions of that drama there 
occur of pure Trochees, of more or less dimensions, vv. 148-9. 150- 
2-9. 160-1-4. 406-7-8. 436. 639. 641. 671-2. 704. 907-8-g-11- 
12-17. 935-6-7-8-9. 940-3. 1026. 1373. Trochee with anacrusis, 
1040. Trochee with base, 147. Trochee with anacrusis and base, 165. 
176. 342-3. 350-1. 375. 650. 685. 1383. 1454. Trochee with one or 
more Cretics, 163. 203. 373. 383. 403. 640. 11066. 1375: with 
one or more Dactyls, or in Adonic form, ™ 135. 665-6-7-8-9. 670. 
686: with logaerdic Dactyl, preceded by Iambic and base, by base with- 
out Iambic, by an anacrusis, or with other forms intercalated, 
131-3. 179. 180-4. 204-5. 223. 353. 411-12-13-14. 642. 687. 934. 
1370-2. 1403-4-7-13-15. 1449: with Glyconic, 916: with Dochmiac, 
1048. 1062: with single Iambus, 441. 684. 1028: with double 
and quadruple Iambus, 130-6. 173-4-5-7- 197-8. 200-1. 216- 
17-18-19. 220-2. 377-8-9. 404-5. 434-5-y. 440-2-3-6. 683. 707. 
1371. 1448. 1450-1-2: with double Iambus and double Cretic, 352. 
(See Klausen's edit. throughout.) (We cannot dismiss this sub- 
ject without starting another of some consideration, and which 
more particularly concerns the present drama. Plays were acted 
at Athens only during the Dionysiac festivals, and except on 
rare occasions, they did not undergo a second exhibition. A‘schy- 
lus had now been dead half a century: how then are we to 
account for that perfect acquaintance, not merely with the general 
substance of bis dramas, but with such minute peculiarities of dic- 
tion, imagery, and metre, as the “ Rane” evidently supposes the 
audience— of whom chiefly composed we need not say—to possess? 
Books, in our sense of the word, there were none; manuscripts 


k In this verse the trochaic portion is preceded by an Jambus and base, as well 
as by a Cretic. (KAdvous Aoyyxlyous re kal vavBdras éwAicpols.) 
ae preceding Cretic is resolved in the following form: yduoy Exopoy, old ris 


™ Professors Porson and Scholefield (see the latter in loco) have been inadvert- 
ently led to consider this verse (Sef:a piv, xarduouda 8t gdopata orpodber) as 
dactylic. A reference to an Aristophanic imitation of Eschylean metre in a pre- 
ceding chorus (sup. v. 846.) will suffice to indicate its real character. 
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mparov S€ por Tov e& ’Opecretas déye. 


were necessarily dear: whence then again this knowledge? A 
notice preserved by one of the scholiasts, and referred to sup. (832.) 
will go a little, and but a little way, to solve the difficulty. There 
must have been sume private as well as public means of access to 
his writings; but what these were, it is difficult to say. In our 
poet's “ Plutus” we meet with a person of the name. of Philepsius, 
who appears to have gained a livelihvod as a Conteur of mythical 
tales: was there any person, who in like manner gained a subsist- 
ence by reciting whole dramas? Had the system of clubbing, or 
effecting by numbers what could not be done by individuals, begun 
to be understood, and MSS. thus sent round, like books in our pro- 
vincial societies ? Of the avidity of the Athenians for such knowledge, 
& curious instance occurs in our poet’s Wasps, where, upon the ac- 
quittal of an actor, the dicasts exact for their fee a recitation from 
some of the finest passages of the Aschylean Niobé. Again, 
where there were no newspapers, collecting intelligencefrom all parts 
of the world, and where materials for conversation in consequence 
often failed, recitations (more particularly from the dramatic poets) 
often took place after meals (cf. Nub. 1365.), and the memory 
being naturally strong, where much practised, these pyoas, as they 
were termed, would obviously keep much of the poet's perform- 
ances fresh in recollection. Whether all this is sufficient to solve 
the difficulty stated, is left to the reader's judgment.) 

1084. én’ abrovs rovs mpoAdyous. Euripides here draws himself 
up with great grandeur, like a man conscious that he is upon 
strong ground. Little did he know, that a blow was presently 
to be dealt him, which should not only make his own prologues, 
that favourite portion of his labours, ridiculous to all posterity, but 
prevent the prologue itself from ever again forming an integral part 
of the drama! But let us not anticipate. (After the word mpodd- 
yous, Euripides, who has hitherto addressed himself to his rival, 
addresses Bacchus.) 

1086, a’rod rou deftov, sciti illius poete (said contemptuously). 
Br. * adroit adverbialiter capi potest, ut arctius significetur, Aischy- 
lum statim in prologo delinquere.” Tu. 

1089. ‘Opeorefa. Under this word the ancients understood not 
only that Trilogy, to which the reader's attention has been so often 
called in the preceding pages, but also the Satyr-drama (Protens) 
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which accompanied it, the whole together forming what was called 
a Tetralogue. As a knowledge of this Trilogy is absolutely neces- 
sary to a reader of the “ Frogs,” a brief analysis of its contents will 
be found in the Appendix (O). As nothing which tends to make 
the Aschylean writings more intelligible to young students, can be 
considered foreign to the illustration of the same play, we shall 
also in the Appendix (P.) call attention to the poet’s four re- 
maining plays, and explain under what forms learned men have 
brought these also into the Trilogistic system. In regard to the 
poet’s ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus’ it is of paramount importance to 
ascertain, whether in that drama we are to see a piece of almost 
unparalleled blasphemy, or whether by investing it in a Trilogistic 
form we shall not feel justified in considering its author as a person 
empowered,—we had almost used a stronger word,—to communi- 
cate in a partial degree to the heathen world, what in a fuller way 
and in u1s revealed word, the Deity condescended to promulgate in 
his own immediate person. (Cf. Appendix F. and P.) At present our 
easier task lies with a mere grammatic form. The term ’Opecreia, 
or adventures of Orestes, is obviously framed in imitation of the 
word 'Odvoceia, or adventures of Ulysses. Upon a similar prin- 
ciple is formed the word ® Avxoupyeia. (Arist. Thes. 135.) Other- 
Trilogies will be spoken of in different forms, according to circum- 
stances. 

1091. If the reader has met with any intelligible explanation of 
the next twenty-four verses in any translator or commentator of 
Aristophanes, he has been more fortunate than the present editor. 
That all their difficulties will be here cleared up, is much beyond his 
power to promise : he can only explain bow he contrives to elicit 
a laugh out of them for himself, and as fortunately nothing 
more than a laugh is required, it will be no great consequence 
whether the reader laughs with him or otherwise. Before coming to 
details, it may be as well to observe generally, that to catch their 
humour it is necessary to have a quick apprehension of those epi- 
thets, by which the ancients were accustomed to characterise their 
deities according to time, place, and circumstance, (some instances 
of which have been already given), with the additional remem- 
brance that in the present instance a practical sophist, viz. Euri- 
pides, endeavours to give them, as well as other words, a sense 
which their original author never meant them to bear. It is 
almost needless to add, that the three verses themselves are the 
opening lines of the Choephore of Aéschylus. 


« Asa future opportunity may occur for discussing this Trilogy more largely, 
we content ourselves here with observing, that in Welcker's work on the subject, 
it includes the A:ovicvou rpopol, the "Hdwvol, and the Auxoipyos, 
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Ib. “Epp xd. We restrict ourselves to one notice of the 
Hermes Chthonius ; but that the one more immediately called for. 
Though controul over the dead was more immediately vested in 
Pluto and Proserpine (,Oovioy ayeydves, AZsch. Pers. 646.), yet the 
power of occasionally emitting departed souls to the upper regions, 
whether for the purpose of giving advice on great national emer- 
gencies, or of assisting in deeds of vengeance which the ° blood or 
executive-Fury, if we may use such a term, required, lay almost 
exclusively with the Hermes Chthonius. ence when the shade of 
Darius is to be brought up from the lower world to give advice and 
assistance on the fallen fortunes of Persia, who are the powers in- 
voked for the purpose? Eartu, the Bacirevs évépwy, and above all 
Hermes. (Perse 635.) For verbal illustrations of the words ‘Eppis 
XOévnos, see Atsch. Choeph. 118.715. Soph. Aj. 832. El. 111. 
Eurip. Alcest. 759. See also Klausen’s Atsch. Theol. 72. 163-4 
—5. and more particularly c. 20: see also Creuzer’s Dionysus, p. 
210. 

Ib. warpga xpdrn, the powers, attributes and influences of your father 
Zeus. What those were, Klausen has largely, but, as we shall pre- 
sently see, not completely, explained. ‘* In Jupiter,” says the 
learned writer, ‘‘ we shall find concentrated the highest natures of 
all the gods, the divine sanctity of Apollo, the royal wisdom of 
Minerva, the severity of Juno, the pleasantry of Vulcan, &c. &c. 
Esch. Theolog. 6.” For verbal illustrations of the word xpdros, cf. 
infr. 1247. 

Ib. éerorrevew. Of these powers and attributes, who could have 
so close an inspection as Hermes, standing continually as he did 
in his father’s presence, ready to execute his messages and be- 
hests, whether of love and mercy, power or vengeance? Translate 
therefore, to inspect, to behold; or paraphrastically, to have that full 
and unrestricted view, which an epopt was allowed, when the most secret 
exhibitions of the Eleusinian rites were unveiled before him. Cf. sup. 
709. Having given what appears to me the sense of the above 
three words, I add those, which my predecessors and betters affix 
to them : éromrevew, inspectare, érénrns eva. Buomr. (Gloss. Choeph. 
et Agamem., where some verbal illustrations are given, but no ex- 
planation of the text.) marpoa xpdrn, potestatem a patre tuo tibi datam. 
SCHOLEF. marpq@a x. én. qui ewomreiav agendo potestatem a patre acceptam 
exerces. WELL. Mercuriuminferum oro, ut paternis fungens muneribus 


© In discussing the Orestean and (Edipodean Trilogies (the two of most im- 
portance in Eschylus after the Promethean), we son alae) ag clear distinctions 
between the terms dpa, ’Epivis, and Anufyprnp ’Epivis. e first may be taken 
generally as the curse, whether of Thyestes or Pelops, which brought respectively 
such miseries into the royal families of Thebes and Argos, the second as the 

er, which puts the curse in execution, bearing also sometimes the name of 
; the third, or Anufrnp 'Epwis, being rather the Earth, or conscience, 
than the operative Fury. 
R 4 
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saloum me reddat. Ki. (who in a subsequent note refers to Maller 
for his authority, and as the first writer who had thrown light 
upon the passage. ) 

1092. oarnp. When a former note referred to Klausen as 
not giving a full view of the powers and attributes of Jupiter, we 
had an eye merely to his Aisch. Theologumena. He is too fine a 
scholar, as his notes to the Choephore shew, not to be aware, that 
among the noblest attributes of Zeus, two were those, which made 
him the ally of all such as were engaged in difficult or praiseworthy 
enterprise, and the saviour of such as invoked him worthbily in the 
hour of distress. Were there any circumstances connected with 
the immediate distress or contemplated enterprise of Orestes, which 
brought his case rather within the jurisdiction of the Hermes Chtho- 
nius, than the Jupiter Soter, or made him consider the former as a 
temporary substitute for the latter? Let us look to the drama of 
the Choephoree generally, as our guide through these difficulties. 
Orestes, when he utters the words in the text, has recently arrived 
in Argos; and he arrives there unfriended, except by the faithful 
Pylades,—in comparative poverty and destitution. (Ch. 295.) All 
this he bitterly feels, but there is something which he feels still more 
bitterly. And what is that? It is the night-visions which haunt 
his couch, and the stern look of his father, calling for revenge, and 
menacing him with the most fnghtful vengeance, if that call is not 
obeyed. (273, sq. Kl. ed.) And who is to be his saviour from this 
dreadful visitation ? Unquestionably the Jupiter Soter was not in- 
competentP to it, but the delegated authority lay with the Hermes 
Chthonius. The manes of the murdered Agamemnon were in 
his keeping—the very prayers of his children could reach those 
manes only through the instrumentality of Hermes (Choeph. 118— 
120.), and that in the execution of their intended revenge the pre- 
sence of those manes in the upper world was in some way ne- 
cessary, is deducible from a variety of speeches put into the 
Gmouths of those children. Who can wonder, if under such cir- 


Pp See Klausen's Comment. in Choeph. p. 133. 
4 See generally Choeph. 113—116. 133. 141. (cf. Pers. 227.) 309. 326. 482. 
'473- 476.(Cf. Soph. El. 457.) 482. 490. 533- 773- (Ki. ed.) And this earnestness of 
supplication to the Herrnes Chthonius doubtless arose in the present instance from 
a@ circumstance of ancient superstition clearly alluded to in the Choephore, but to 
which [ find no allusion in the explanations of Blomfield, Wellaner, or Schole- 
field. By a comparison of Choeph. (433-6.) and Sophocles Electr. (443, sq. where 
see Hermann’s note), it appears, thut to weaken the retributive power of a 
murdered person, it was usual for the assassin to wipe his sword on the hair of his 
victim, then to cut off the extremities, as the hands and feet, and suspend them by 
the murdered person's shoulder (uacyxaAl(ew), Both these ceremonies, it appears, 
had been performed by Clytemnestra,—the body being afterwards buried in this 
state,—in the double hope of avoiding the expiation of her own guilt, and rendering 
his father’s death (uépor) a source of intolerable anguish to Orestes through the 
rest of his life; hence the declaration of Electra to her brother,— 
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cumstances Orestes converts the Hermes Eriunius, who did actually 
exist in Grecian mythology, (and of whom more presently,) into a 
Hermes Sotertus, who existed more in his own imagination ? With 
regard to Jupiter ‘‘ Third and Saviour” himself, we add a few words. 
In furmer notes we had to refer to him rather in his convivial cha- 
racter, and as a convivial adjuration ; but he confronts us, and not 
unfrequently, throughout the Orestean Trilogy, in his serious form. 
Choeph. 238. Kpdros re xai Aicn obv rq tpire | mavrov peyiorm Zvi 
ovyyevatrd pot. 1060. viv 8 ad rpiros AGE wobev owrnp, | fh ° pépoy 
cinoma; Eumen. 728. WadAddos xal Aogiou | éxart, nal ro mavra xpaivor- 
ros Tpirov | gwripos, (spoken by Orestes on his acquittal before the 
court of Areopagus.) Suppl. 26. «ai Zevs owrip rpiros, (where see 
Scholefield.) Cf. infr. 1402. See also Klausen’s Theol. 76. 83. 
163; his Choeph. p.154. Welcker’s Aisch. Tril. p. 101, and above 
all Miiller’s chapter on the Jupiter Soter, Eumen. p. 186. 

Ib. ovppaxyos. Much of what has been said in the preceding 
note will apply to the present word, but there appears to be a 
latent meaning here, suitable to the circumstances of Orestes, and 
which will perhaps explain why the terms owrjp and cippaxos do 
not occur in the order in which we should have expected to find 
them. The first meaning addresses itself to the more urgent 
necessity of Orestes, the second to future events. Orestes, as we 
have seen, had returned to his native country in poverty and de- 
stitution: but this was not all. He returned to see a throne, 
which belonged of right to bimself, occupied by another, and the 
® treasures, which should have surrounded that throne with hospi- 
tality and splendour, employed as the means of more effectually ex- 
cluding him from it, viz. by the equipment and payment of a nu- 
merous body-guard. That the affections of the Argive people re- 
mained steady to the house of Agamemnon, may be inferred from 
the language of the faithful Chorus ; but where were active friends 
and partizans? We hear of none. The stern tyranny of Avgisthus 
had apparently crushed them tail. What then remained for 


euacxarlcOn 8é y', ds ré0° ids. 

dxpacce 8° Endy ww, ade Odrres, 

ee xrigat popeva 

kgeprov alan og. 

Choeph. 419, sq. (KI. ed., whom see on the passage.) 

The prayers of the children, however, are heard; and when Orestes finally 
plunges the avenging sword into his mother's breast, it is with the significant no- 
tice, rarpds yep aloa révde cobdpl(e udpov. Cf. Ch. 636. and 914. 

' The Chorus, seeing the state of phrensy into which Orestes is driven im- 
mediately after the murder of his mother, begin to waver in their opinion, and 
doubt whether they are to see in him the savivur of the Atridan family, or the 
source of still further calamities to it. 

8 The great wealth and treasures of the Atridan family are a subject of fre- 
quent allusion in the Orestean Trilogy. Cf. Ag. 934. 1010. Ch. 788, &c. 

© Even at his funeral rites, not one of the Argive citizens had been allowed to 
attend. Ch. 425. 
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Orestes, who evidently has but a scant attendance round him ? 
Deception, art, and subtlety; these he is obliged to practise, 
even to the disguise of person, Uspeech, and accent, in order 
to gain admission into a mansion narrowly watched and strongly 
armed; but where once admitted, he is resolved to peril his 
own life to avenge his father’s death. The conclusion to which we 
come will easily be seen. If Orestes needed a Hermes Chthonius 
to accomplish his purpose in one point, he as certainly required a 
Hermes Dolius (cf. infr. 1110.) to render it feasible in another. 
That this idea was latent in his mind, when using the epithet 
Symmachus, will be pretty evident to any one who attentively con- 
siders the choral allusions in the following passages: (Ch. 714, sq. 
762, sq. Kl.ed.) But this view of the subject does not end even 
here. Whoever considers the context attentively, will see that the 
deed contemplated by Orestes has to be executed towards night- 
fall (Ch. 649. 698.), that time, when the power of the Hermes Ny- 
chius (Ch. 716.) is particularly predominant, and therefore an addi- 
tional reason why the alliance of Hermes was to be secured. We 
bave only to add that the actual Jupiter Symmachus, of whom 
Hermes is here the temporary representative, occurs for mention in 
the Choeph. v. 17. ’Q Zev, dds pe ricacas pdpov | warps, yevow dé fdp- 
paxos Oedwy poi. 

Ib. alroupévy. Though this word requires no explanation in it- 
self, yet in regard to the general economy of the Choephore, a 
moment employed on it will not be mispent. From what and how 
great distresses and perils Orestes had to be saved and delivered, 
we have already seen: and was the simple prayer, here put up, suffi- 
cient for the expression of such feelings as he must have been labour- 
ing under? Atschylus certainly thought otherwise. Scarcely has 
the recognition between brother and sister been completed, when he 
places the latter on one side of the paternal tomb, and the former 
on the Xother, and a series of invocations to the departed monarch 
commences with both, which for pathos and sublimity have surely 
not been surpassed. Nor do the Chorus (captive Trojan women) 
remain idle. Supplications to the tomb do not of right belong to 
them, that being the more exclusive duty of the children of the de- 
ceased, but their energetic calls to vengeance—their wild Asiatic 
screams and gestures, must bave added largely to the general effect, 
in calling up those feelinys of pity and terror, the keys to which 
lay so much in Aéschylus's keeping. Having discussed—and we 
hope not too largely—the sense in which Aschylus meant to use 
these words, it now remains to see the tortuous application, which 


u Ch. 555-6, where Klausen observes, that the word ¢wvh implies aecent, 
yAeooa, forms of speech. 
x See the Vase in Clarke's Travels, P. III. sect. 2. pl. 1. 
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his sophistic rival gives them. (Ch. 472. marép, rpémroow od rupayn- 
xois Bavev, | alrovpévp por dds patos Trav cav Bdpwv. Soph. Electr. 
453. airov 3€ mpoomrvoica, yibev eipeva | piv dpwydy airdv (Agam. 
sc.) els €y8povs poder.) 

1093. fxwo.. xal xarepyopat. In what sense these words differ 
from each other, will be explained infr. 1130. 

1095. @AX’ ff rpia, sc. én vel iapuBeia. 

1097. Bacchus addresses Atschylus, who was shewing strong 
marks of indignation, and an evident desire to interrupt Eauri- 

ides. 

1098. Dindorf translates; ‘‘ besides those three Iambics you will 
become obnoxious to more :” i.e. ‘‘ more of your Jambics will furnish 
matter for censure.” Thiersch, dissatisfied with this explanation, 
thinks that the verb mpocodeidw is here used in the sense of suffer- 
ing a mulct or penalty. He therefore translates, sin minus ; cum 
tribus his versibus videberis is, cui tmponitur mulcta. Perhaps an 
easier way of getting rid of the difficulty would be to expunge the 
stop at the verb gavei, (ASschylus being supposed to break in upon 
the speaker in his impatience,) and thus leave the accusative to 
wpovopeidwy, whether riunua or yéAwra, uncertain. 

Ib. iapSeiov, properly, the metre in which such men as Archilo- 
chus and Hipponax satirised people ; (Aristot. de Arte Poet. IV. 1. 
32. ed. Grefenh. lapBeiov, Sri dv rovrm rp pérpy idpSifov adAndous’) 
here the Iambics, in which tragic or comic dialogue was writ- 
ten. 

1099. owe, conjunctive of indignation. Lysist. 530. coi y’, 
& xardpare, cord "yd; Cf. Matthie, Gr. Gr. §. 516. 4. 

1100. odjpdmoy y' dcov, vid. sup. 745. From the subsequent lan- 
guage of Atschylus to Bacchus, it should seem that Euripides had 
uttered these words with great vehemence. Translate: fo an im- 
measurable extent. 

1101. dp@s Gre Anpeis. (tu Bacchus) ‘* You see the foolish part 
you play in recommending silence to me: his impertinence only 
increases by my forbearance.” ‘‘ Well,” replies the god, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘‘ take your own course—keep silence, or break it— 
I sball not interfere with you—it is a matter of indifference to me.” : 
Eschylus then turns to his rival, and bids him declare what is 
faulty in the verses just before enunciated. 
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Soros Aabpaiows, Tavr’ eromrevew Edy ; 

AI, ov 877’ éxeivov, adAa Tov ‘Epiovvcov 


1104. rup8p. The emphasis which Euripides lays upon this 
word, shews that sume sophistic trick will be concucted out of it 
before long. (Cf. infr. 1114.) 

1106. ‘The general tendency of this and the two following 
verses is to insinuate, that the Hermes invoked at the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, must have been the Hermes Dolius, not the Hermes Chtho- 
nius ; ‘ how else,” implies Euripides, ‘‘ could a man have perished 
by a woman's band ; she whose spear,” he might have added, ‘‘ you 
yourself, .Eschylus, have spoken of in no very complimentary 
Yterms? It must have been by trick and artifice, that such a deed 
could have been accomplished, and consequently the Hermes Doleus 
must have been at the bottom of it.” The blow at the god-son, as 
we shall presently see, is preparatory only to a blow at the god- 
father; and who delighted more in a sarcasm at both than Euri- 

ides? 
j 1107. éx yuvaeias xepos. Soph. Electr. 124. rdv wddas ex Sodepas 
Gbemrara | parpds GAdvr’ drdrats ’Ayapéepvova. Ib. 279. narépa roy 
apdv éx Sddov xaréxrave. Eurip. Bacch. 856. pyrpés dx xepoiw exara- 
odayeis. Cret. fem. fr. 3. yapeire viv yapeire, xgra Ovnoere | 4 Gap- 
paxooww éx yuvacxds 7) SdXoes. 

1108, ddr Aadpaians. So Clytenmnestra, speaking of herself, 
just as she is about to be murdered by her son, Ch. 875. ddAces 


Y yuvainds aixpg wpewes 
™pd Tov payévros xdpw turaweras. 
wiBavds &yay 5 OnArus Bpos emwéperas 
Taxbropos. dAA& TaxUpmopoy 
‘yuvaixoyhpuroy B\Avra: wAdos. 
Agam. 442. (KI. ed.) cf. Choeph. 620. 


For the general meaning of the passage see Klausen; but the language of 
antiquity, and the muétifarious metaphorical terms of Eschylus, lead me to sus- 
pect a metaphorical meaning in the word dpos, which he does not catch. 1t alludes, 
I think, to the boundary-stone, which marked division of property in ancient 
times, and which from transfer, purchase, roguery, &c. was so frequently shifted 
about. Dem. 876, 18. 879, 11. 27. 1040, 16. 1047, 23. 1188, 3. &e. &e. 
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“Eppnv yOorov mpocetre, xadnAov Aéywv 1110 


ddovped’, darep ovv exreivanev. And so the Chorus, after the deed 
has been committed: 889. (Kl.ed.) cuore & @ péAct xpurradion 
paxas, | Sorcdppeyv wowd. Compare also in KI. ed. 585-6. 8g0- 
goo. In the present instance, however, the attention is rather to 
be directed to the pregnancy of meaning in the words &8ddas Aa- 
Opaios, and the sense to be collected out of them for the word éxei- 
voy, as used by Bacchus. 

1109. od dnr’ exeivoy. ‘* I see what you are aiming at,” intimates 
Bacchus; ‘‘ you insinuate that Auschylus spoke of the Hermes Do- 
fius, but there you are wrong: it was not of him that his dramatic 
character spoke, but of the Hermes Eriunius ; and that is evident 
from the epithet warpgos attached to the word yépas. Do you mean 
to imply that there is a Jupiter Dolius, as well as a Hermes Dolius ? 
In the name of all that is sacred, let us steer clear of such abomi- 
nable heterodoxy !” (Bacchus here assumes a very pious look; but 
in a moment the whiffler turns about, and completes a much 
worse joke at his father’s expense, viz. by establishing a Jupiter 
Tymborychus, or tomb-rifler ; the sense of the latter epithet growing 
out of the fact, that under the connivance of Hermes the tomb of 
Agamemnon had been rifled of the manes committed to it.) 

Ib. éxeivov. Having endeavoured to establish the general mean- 
ing conveyed by this word, it remains to illustrate that grammatical 
or intellectual pregnancy of meaning so frequent in A‘schylus, by 
which the meaning of a word is so often the produce of something 
which has preceded it, and also to give a few examples of the 
Hermes Dolius, as he is found in ancient dramatic literature. Our 
instances of the former will be confined to examples from the 
Choephorce and Agamemnon. Ch. 186. (Kl. ed.) ddd’ eb cadnyq 
rév3° anonrvoa mAdxov, (where, as Klausen observes, 7v is to be un- 
derstood from the participle otca in the verse preceding.) 273. 
dpa@vra Aaurpoy ev oxéro voparr’ oppuv. (warépa is to be understood, 
implied in the adjective warpgev of the preceding verse.) 305. ov- 
pioas Sc. toy Adyor 4 1d Epyor, (to be derived, as Lachmann remarks, 
from the ddpevos 7 re pégas of the verse preceding.) A much larger 
period of gestation occurs towards the conclusion of the play, 
where the parental sense, according to Klausen’s interpretation, oc- 
curs at v.978: the foetus to be understood, at v.984. Agam. 70. 
arvpwy lepav, (“ mihi de Parcis accipiendum videtur, que in terpo- 
pevoy (v.68.) innuuntur, et que appellari possunt divupo iepai.” Schole- 
field.) 518. (Kl. ed.) é€ otpavou yap xdnd ys Aetpwvias | Spdco xare- 
Yexalov, Eumedov civos | eobnudrev, riWévres EvOnpow rpixa. (** Audax 
structura, quasi respiciens du8pous quod latet in 8péca. Rore cam- 
pestri enim vix tangebantur crines. Klaws.) Weaving these speci- 
mens, without vouching for their accuracy, as a justification of the 
_ sense here attached to the word ¢xeivoy, we proceed to the easier 
task of producing allusions to the Hermes Dolius. Arist. Thes. 
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OTin TAaTp@ov ToUTO KEexTHTAL yEpas. 

EY. ére peiLov é&juapres 7 yw *Bovdopny 
el yap TaTp@ov TO xOomor exer yEpas, 

AI. obrw y' av etn pos warpos TuuBwpvyos. 


1202. ‘Eppa dddue. Plut. 1155. Kap. ri ody | ‘Eppuiy wadcyxdanAoy ipas 
Bet rpépew ; | ‘Epp. GAAG Bddcov roivuy. Kap. 8édcov; qusord ye" | ov 
yap Sddov viv Epyor, GAN’ awdayv rpérov. Soph. Phil. 133. ‘Eppas 3’ 
6 méproy ddduos PynTaro vav. Electr. 1395. 6 Maias 8¢ mais | ‘Epis 
og’ dye, &ddov oxérp | cpvyas. Cf. h. hymn. ad Merc. 76. 405. II. 
XXIV. 337. 

Ib. ’Eptovrcov (€ps, much ; dvwdva, to benefit, to profit) “Eppny, profit, 
advantage, happiness-bringing Hermes. The Hermes Eriunius appears 
no where to more advantage than in the last book of the Iliad. 
360.440.457.679. See also Il. XX.72. Od. VIIT.322. In the present 
instance épiovos=oarnp. See Klausen’s Aisch. Theol. p. 103. 

II1TI. matpgov yépas, an office by inheritance. Cf. Miller, Eum. 
p. 187. 

1114. mpds marpos, on the father’s side. Ch. 127. wpds ris rexovons, 
on the mother's side. 413. mpos ye Trav rexopevay. 

Ib. rupBwpvxos (rupBos, cpurrw), a person, who opens tombs for 
purposes of plunder; a tomb-rifler. What was to be found in 
Greek tombs besides Charon’s passage-fee, must be matter of con- 
jecture ; but as ancient superstition evidently believed (sup. 725, 
sq. ‘Esch. Choeph. 350—6. Soph. Electr. 841. Odyss. XI. 569. Ain. 
VI. 653.) that men occupied much the same office in the world 
below which they had done in this, it is to be presumed that each 
went provided accordingly,—tbhe monarch with his tiara (Asch. 
Pers. 667.), the state-minister with his ring of office (Eq. 947.), 
the choregus with his purple robe (sup. 1003.), the dramatic victor 
with his gold wreath, and the fine lady—but the text admits of a 
moment's trifling, and we shall leave one of the most selfish of 
human beings to make her own arrangements. 


(Scene, Gynaceum, dying lady, and attendant.) 
Lapy. Yes, yes, I’m going, that’s quite clear! Heighho! 
Well, well, among those awkward things below 
These jewels sure (spreads her fingers) will make no common 
show. 
And as for bracelets (adjusts them), I may safely swear 
Not Pluto’s bride can muster such a pair. 
Reach me yon mirror, wench ; not that, dull thing, 
No nor that, idiot—I could really fling— 
At last your hand is right—and now let’s see—(eramines her- 


self’ 
Gods! what a fright! and is this really me! (lays down the 
mirror, and then resumes it.) 
(slowly) And roses once were there, and lilies too ! 
So Clinias said, and doubtless he said true. (A pause.) 


- 
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AI. Atovuce, rivets owov ovK avOoopiay. | IIS 
But come—one may be decent made, th dead—- 


So Thratta girl,—alas this throbbing head !— 
Pack up some paint with me, whene’er I go— 
Of red six boxes, one of white will do: 
Add salve for lips, and dyes for faded hair, 
For th’eyes pearl-ashes—how her own two stare ! 
Unguents of every country, sort, and hue, 
Thick, thin, Egyptian, white, and red, and blue, 
With creams and washes, soft pomade and oil— 
(Really tomb-packing’s no such irksome toil.) 
For night-dress,—folks below sleep sound, and this 
Will serve, I think, (resumes her mirror)—and not so much 
amiss ! 
Are riflers much abroad, girl? Horrid crew! 
To rob the dead—of things so needful too ! 
Add necklaces and chains, and don’t forget 
Drops, pendants, ear-rings, whether gold or jet ; 
Arm-bands and breast-bands, bands for neck and wrist, 
Tassels and fringe, and plenty of gold twist. 
And hearkye, girl, in some spare corner cast— 
Dost hear me? Aristophanes’s # last, 
The Frogs, or—(whispers) odd that one should laugh when 
dying! (a faint he! he!) 
(To Thratta angrily) 
But better that than sniveling and crying. 
Robes of all sorts, of course—but understand— 
The 4 mallow-colour’d to be close at hand— 
The same that > Phanium made—(aside) both here and 
there, 
All first impressions are a foremost care— 
(Aloud) Ah, there’s no Phanium yonder, but in stead— 
(Aside) I wonder what would bribe her to go dead 
And ‘tire me as befure?—(To Thratta) Bah! whimp’ring 
fool ! 
Don’t slubber like a little miss at school ! 
Where was I? I have wandered: mobs and caps 
Have they been mentioned? shawls, and furs, and wraps? 
Chlena and chiton ?—but my speech grows weak— 
That plain and ample, this with purple streak. 
Add trinkets, seals, paper for billets-doux, 
Wax-lights and tapers—(I shall ne’er get through—) - 
Girdles of all sorts,—leather, hemp, and wool— 
Veil, head-net, puff-box with its proper tool, 


z * © monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack |” 

® paddxiov. For this and other articles of an Athenian lady’s toilet, see Arist. 
Thes. Secund. fr. 309. Dind. 

b The reader’s imagination mast substitate the most fashionable milliner of the 
day, whoever that important person may happen to be. 
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AI. Aéy Erepov, avrg’ av 6 € eriripe To BAgBes. 

Al. * cornp YEVOU p20L TepApLEXOS T aireupeny. - 

nk@ yap €s ynv THVOE Kai KaTépxouae.” 

EY. dis ravrov jpiv etrey 0 aogos Aioxvdos. 

AI. mas Sis; EY. oxore 70 pny eyo o€ cor 
ppacw. 1120 

“nko yap es ynv,;’ dno, “ kal Karépxopas” 

“nKw O€ TavToY EoTL TO “ KATEPXOpAL.” 

AI. vy rov A’, aowep y ei Tes etrrot yetrou, 

“yoncov ou paxtpay, et de BovAet, KapOorTrov.” 


Ringlets and tuft-locks, both for front and rear, 
(Lamia’s are excellent, but vastly dear,) 
Hand-glass and mirrors, half a score or so, . 
Stones of all colours, collar, rings, bandeau, 
Nail-brushes, nitre, sope, Cimolian clay— (pause) 
My speech is gone—and yet .. so much .. to say. 
Turatra (sobbing). 
Dearest and best of women—sure a stone 
Would melt to hear—(listens)—wwas that her parting groan ? 
It was—(rubbing her hands), and bracelets, salves, and jewels 
all my own! 


For some legal quibblings on the word rupSwpixos, see preface to 
Dem. c. Mid. p. 573. Oxford ed. 
1115. ov« avOocpiay, wine that has lost its odour, vapid. As wine 
of this description, according to the Scholiast, inebriates sooner 
_than sound wine, he considers the expression as tantamount to 
charging Bacchus with being drunk. Is not the allusion rather to 
the wretched joke, which has just been perpetrated by the little 
wine-god? ‘‘ You drink vapid wine ; what therefore can be ex- 
pected from you but vapid jests?” Arist. Plut. 808. ofvov péAavos 
avOocpiov. Plut. Symp. IT. Quest. I. 7. ef ris dvOocpiay dpepas alrigro 
vous AloxvAouv KaBeipous, Aéyaw SEous oravifew Sapa moujcavras «.r. é. 
Xen. Hell. VI. 2.6. dor’ épacav rovs orpariwras eis ravro rpugijs ¢A- 
Geiv, dor’ otk bddeaw rive, ei py avOocpias ety, Lucian II. 151. IX. 
- 28, Plut. Hemst. p. 275. 
1116, av 8, and do you, Euripides, emirnpes td BAdBos, be on the 
_ took out for what is faulty in tt. Cf. infr. 1136, 
Ib. BAdBos. Eustath. p. 1410, 17. compares dios = diva ; oe 
. Bor =AaBn. Tu. 
-s122, “ ‘But the word jx» has the same. meaning | as: the ‘word 
xarépxopat.” 
1134. xpycov, lend me. Thes. 219. xpjody rt wiv iy “gupév. 
250. ipartoy. 
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Al. ov 87ra rovre y', @ xareorapwrpeve 1125 
avOpanre, Tair éoT, adX' aptor’ eray exov. 

AI. was 67; Sibatov yap pe xa 6 rt By Aeyes. 

AI. éAdeiv pev és ynv €o8 oro perth warpas” 

xapis yap adAns cupghopas eAnrvbev’ 

devywv O avnp ne TE Kai Karépyerat. 1130 
AI. ed vn rov’AroAdAw. Ti ov A€yets, Evperridy ; 

EY. ov dnpi rov ’Opeorny xaredOew oixade’ 


Ib. paxrpay (paoow), a kneading-trough. Plut. 545. avri 8€ pde- 
tpas | mOdxvms mAevpdv. Xen. icon. 1X. 7. opowroixev DAn pva, 
DaAn r&v audi Aourpdy, DAAn audi paxrpas, An audi rpaefas. 

Ib. ‘ ef 8€ BovrAce plerumque nihil aliud est, nisl gre 3¢.” Ta. 
Dobree compares Pherec. Lex. S.G. p. 358, 9. Bekk. mpoca:pe rd 
xavovy ei 8¢ Bove, mpdagepe. 

Ib. xdp8owoy. Translate, to preserve the equivoque; a trough 
to knead in. 

1125. xareorwpvApevos (xaracrepvAdey) ein maulfertiger Schwat- 
zer, Pass., a ready-mouthed chatterer. 

1126. dyov dorly=éxye:. Arist. Plut. 371. rd 8 éoriv ob rowd- 
roy, ddd’ érépws éxov. AEsch. Choeph. 233. spocavdar 3 gor’ dvayxaiws 
@yov | warépa. 685. cal viv ’Opéorns, fv yap eiBdrws (etBovdras, K].) 
dyov, | tw xopifwoy creOpiov mnrov moda. 965. Kai rdd’ evdépxas tye. 
Plat. Polit. 297, e. rovr’ ori cpOdrara xai xdddar’ Exov. 306, b. ws 
éordv—mpos dAAnAas €xOpay cai ordaow évayriay ~xovre. Arist. Thes. 
260. wh AC aAN’ door’ tye. Nub. 522. nal ravrny coderar’ txew 
Tay dnov copwdior. 

1127. ‘‘ caf 6 re 8n Ayers Videtur dictum, ut cab’ Gvrwa rporoy, de 
qua formula vide Heind. ad Plat. Sophist. p. 396. cf. et Matth. Gr. 
Gr. §. 581.” Tu. 

1128. perg wdrpas. Soph. Cid. T. 630. xapot modes péreore. 

1329. xwpis, apart from (Esch. Ag. 899. xapis wo8oynorpwv re 
cal trav mocidewv | cdydav dire’), Gdns, pleonastic (Pors. ad Med. 
298.), cvpopas, incident, good or bad. ‘‘ ywpis ddAns cupopas for- 
tasse nihil aliud est, nisi ar\as, simpliciter.” Tx. 

1130. xarépyeoOa, to return as an exile. Afsch. Eum. 440. edyo 
xarehOdy, rov mpd rov hevywy xpovor. Soph. Antig. 200. dvyds careA- 
Oév. Céd. Col. 599. yas duns drnddOnv | mpds rev duavrod omeppdrev® 
dorw d€ po | wade earedOew pyro, &s warpoxréve. Dem. 636, 24. 
SOey yap pnde dElwec’ ris thy apy, obn in Siprou xaredOeiy els ravryp. 
Lycurg. 168.28. «arépxovra: ol devyorres. Cf. Alsch. Ay. 1254. 
1637. Sept. c. Theb. 644. Eurip. Med. ro11. Plat. Apol. 21, a. 
9 Legg. 868, a. sq. 

1132. ‘I deny that Orestes returned home aa an exile: for 

8 
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AaOpa yap 7AGEv, av Ow TOUS Kupious. 

AI. e3 vy rov ‘Eppnv’ 6 te A€yes 8 ov pavOava. 

EY. épawe roivuv érepov. Al. it mépawe av, 1135 
Aicyun’, avucas’ ov & és To Kaxov amoPaere 

Al. “ rupuBou & én’ oxOm rede xnpvoow warpi 
xAvew, axovoa.” EY. rov6’ érepov ails A&yet, 

“ KNvEW, akOUTaL,” TavTov ov cadeaTara. 


AI. reOvnxoow yap édeyev, & oyOnpe ov, 1140 
ois ovde Tpis A€yovres EEtxvovpueOa. 


he came—not openly, and in the face of day, as exiles do, who 
have obtained permission to return to their country, but—se- 
cretly.”’ 

1 3. rovs xupious, i.e. Augisthus and Clytemnestra. Bergler 
compares Eurip. Electr. 88. where Orestes says: dotypa: 8’ éx Geov 
puornpiov | .. ovdervds ~uvecddros. 

1135. mépatve roivuy érepov, absolve nunc reliquam illius loci par- 
tem. Tu. 

1135-6. mépawe dvvcas, ad finem perducas et celeriter perfictas. 
Tn. The idiom has been illustrated in former plays. 

1136. at & és rd Kxaxdy amdBdere. And do you, Euripides, look to 
what is faultily said. Cf. sup. 1116. 

1137. rupBov .. dxp. (H. Hymn. Apoll. 17.) So the Choral 
troop in the Perse, when about to call up the shade of Darius. 
653.4% pidos avnp, Pitos dxOos. 664. €6' én’ dxpov xdpupBov 3yGov. 
Ch. 710. @& norma xOdv, xai wéru’ deri | xdparos, viv ri vaudpxe | 
copart xeicat TH Bartel, | viv erdxovaoy, viv émdpngov. (“ Invocatur 
terra et tumulus, ut emittat Agamemnonem.” Kl.) Cf. Ch. 533. 
Lucan, in allusion to the tomb-hillock (8y6es), by which it was 
usual to commemorate the illustrious dead, observes, ‘‘ Et regum 
cineres extructo monte quiescunt.”’ 

1138-9. rovf érepov adéis Aéyet radrév dy, atque hoc iterum alteram 
profert tautologiam. Tu. who compares Nub. 660. iov pad’ adbcs 
rou érepoy. 

Ib. xAvewv, dxovoa. ‘ axovoa est auditu percipere, cAvew simplex 
audire. Cf. Prom. 448. wAvovres od« ffeovov. Eadem ratione dic- 
tum dépx6nr’, coidecOe. Prom. 140.” Klaus. 

1141. rpis Aéyovres. Spanheim, in allusion to this well-known 
custom of the ancients, quotes Od. IX. 64. oi3° dpa po: mporépw ries 
xiov duquekicoa, | mpiy rwa Trav deadav érdpwy tpis éxacrov diaat, | of 
6davov. Virgil. Ain. VI. 506. magna manes ter voce vocavi. Theoc. 
XXIII. 43. xapa 8¢ por xoidavov, 6 pev xpvper roy epwra. xdv amis, 
rdde pot tTpis emdvcoy “ o& ide xeioat.” 


Ib. efxveioOa:, to reach, more particularly, by the voice, or by the 
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Al. avd d€ mas énoiets Tovs mpodoyous; EY. eyo 
dodews 

Kav Trov Ols ele tavrov, 7 orotBnv ins 

évovcav é&w Tov Aoyou, KaTamTucoV. 

AI. 16 dn, rA€y’* ov yap povoriv add’ axovaeréa 1545 

TOV TeV TpOAGYwY THs GpOoTNTOS TeV érraV. 

EY. “ jv Oidarous To mperov evdaipwv aynp,” 

AI. pa tov A? ov S77’, adda xaxodaipov duce, 

OvTiva ye, Tp hivat pev, aroAdwy Edy 


eye. Eurip. Bacch. 1057. @ £év’, ob pev éorapev, | od éfixvotpar Mat- 
yddov, El. 616. ri 8njra 8pavres rovd’ dv éfioineba; Schol. éguvov- 
peOa, axovdpeba, eicaxoveOjnva 8uvayueba. 

1143. oroBy (oreiBo), ein Flickwort od. Fillwort. Pass. a botch, 
a word which serves merely to fill up. ‘The term is derived from a 
plant, the leaves of which were used to fill up holes, chests, &c. to 
stuff pack-saddles, couches, &c. These poetical botches are ridi- 
culed in the beginning of Lucian’s Timon, as ra tmepei8ovra rd rrixrov 
Tou pérpou, Kat dvanmAnpouvra rb Kexnvds Tou prOpod. 

1144. ew rot Adyou, foreign to the topic tn hand. 

1145-6. Ordo: od ydp dAda (for) dxovoréa poi éorcy (J must hear) 
ris Gpbornros Tay énay Téy Tey mpoddyov. 

1847. Euripides here commences a series of quotations from. his 
own Prologues; the first specimen being taken from his Antigoné, 
a drama, which has not reached us. 

1148. xaxo8aipery duce. Eurip. Med. 1225. eb8atpov duces. 

1149. ‘Aré\Aov. The oracle given by Apollo, and from which 
‘we learn the particular species of guilt, which brought so much 
misery into the family of Laius, stands thus in the argument pre- 
fixed to Porson’s edition of the Phosnissz ; 


Aaie AaBdaxidy, waidev yévos SdBroy ailreis ; 

Seow ror pido» vidy’ ardp ve werpwpevor or), 

waidos éov xeiperor Aireiv Haos. ds yap evevoe 

Zeis Kpovidys, TdAowos orvyepais dpaios mOnoas, 

ot lov fipnacas viov' 5 8 nigaré cos rade wdvra. 
If the fires of heaven did not fall upon this second commemorated 
instance of heathen guilt, the god who ruled the brightest fire of 
heaven is certainly commemorated in one of the (Edipodean Trilo- 
gies as heading the vengeance which that guilt was to bring upon the 
third generation of Laius’s devoted family : 


ras & éB8dpuas 6 cepvds éB8operyerns, 
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aroxrevew Tov Tarépa, mpiy Kal yeyovevat. 1150 
a @ 9 ‘ ww > , » @ 
TS OUTOS 7Y TO TPWTOV EVOALLOY aYNp ; 
EY. “ elr’ éyéver’ aiOis aOAusraros Bpordy.” 
AI. pa tov A’ ov dyr, ov pev ody éravearo. 
was yap; Gre On TpwTOV pey AVTOV yevopeEvoV 
A“ # ) o F +) a 
xeysa@vos ovros e&eOecay ev coTpaxe, 118§ 
@ \ 9? NX 4 nu “ 4 
iva, jin KTpadets yevorro Tov marpos ovevs. 
elf ws TloAvBov yppynoev oida@v Ta mode’ 
éreira. ypaiv €ynpev autos oy veos, 
Kal pos ye TOUTOLS THY EaVTOU pNTEpa’ 


dvaf ’ArddXov cider’, Oidirou yevet 
Kpaivwy madatds Aaiov dvoBovAias. 
S.c. Theb. 801. and cf. Welcker’s Asch. Tril. p. 355. 


1150. mply cal yeyovévar. Cf. Eurip. Phoenisse (1611, 8q.) © pop, 

én’ dpyis ds p’ Epvoas GOAov, | cal rAjpor’, ef ris Dros dvOpewer hu‘ 

| dy xai mpiv els pas pyrpds éx youns podeiv, | dyovoy "AwcdAey Aaig p 
ébdomire | hovéa yevéo Oa warps, & rddas eye. 

1153. ov pév ovw emavaaro, non desiit esse infortunatus. Dinp. 

1155. éxriOevat, to expose. Eurip. Phoen. 25. éxdeivas Bpépos. Ib. 
36. rév dxrebévra raida. Ion 18. xaxriénow as Bavovpevor. 

Ib. dorpdaxp (dorpaxov). Children were commonly exposed in a 
xtrpa; whence the term yirpife. (Cf. Thesm. 505.) Aeschylus sub- 
stitutes dorpaxoy for xurpa, to convey a still stronger impression of 
the wretchedness of Gdipus. 

1157. os TddvBov. Eurip. Phoen. 1622. dddd Bovdedoai re por | 
Salyov axe LddAvBov audi derndrny. 

Ib, ppexv, to go (with a sense of ill luck attached to the word), 
fut. éppnow, aor. Appnoa. I]. VIII. 239. IX. 364. Asch. Eumen. 
844. Eurip. Hippol.g77. Here perhaps used in the sense of Ump- 
teg, as by Homer of Vulcan, (Il. XVIII. 421.) 

Ib. oida» ra mdde, swoln in the feet. (Eurip. Phen. 26. odupay 
adnpa xévrpa diameipas pécov, | dbev vv ‘EXds ayduatey Oldiwour.) 
Welcker (in whose scholarship the etymology of ancient names 
and the inferences to be derived from them form a prominent fea- 
ture) has justly called attention to the many names in the The- 
baic Trilogy which indicate the guilt, the rank, the personal or 
other circumstances attached to them. The dry speromper, or 
original guilt, which brought the avenging fury into the royal 
family of Thebes, is sufficiently indicated in the name of ¢Laius 


¢ From the nature of the subject, it is desirable to trace this etymology in the an- 
thor’s original language. ‘‘ Adios,wie ydlos, dios, anch Ad-yvos, (was nicht Adyeves 
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TO pnt EKaOTOY, aAAa avy Tole Geois 
amo AnxvOiov cou Tous mpodcyous Stapbepa. 1165 
EY. azo Anxv@iov av Tous euovs; AI. évos povov. 
Trois yap oUTwWs WaT evapporTew amay, 
Kal kwdaptoy Kai AnkuOov Kai GvdaKwor, 


himself. (C£dipus, Polybus, Polyphontes (the charioteer of Laius), 
Polynices, Creon, Hamon, Archemorus, see Append. P.), are all 
easily explicable on one or other of these accounts.) 

1160. Bacchus (after a compassionate shrug of the shoulders) : 
‘“‘ Then he would have been (comparatively) happy, even though he 
had been an associate strategus with Erasinides. The lot of the 
latter was wretched enough, but that of Gcdipus was infinitely more 
wretched.” An account of this unfortunate victim of the battle of 
Arginuse will be found in the Appendix (C.) 

1162. Euripides draws himself up to the fullest height of dra- 
matic dignity, and looks with ineffable contempt at his compe- 
titor. 

1163-4. od nar’ dros xviow rd phy exagrov, non in singulis versibus 
unumquodque dictum vellicabo. Dinp. Bergler compares infr. 1193. 
iva pt) Staxvaion ros mpoAdyous Hua. 

Ib. xvifew, pungere, vellicare. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 785. spas 3 tenfé 
pale rovro, Eurip. Med. 599. doris ri duny xvif{os ppéva. Iph. A. 
330. rd BovrerOal p’ exile. 

1165. awd AnxvOiov, by means of a small dixvOos. Aisch. Ag. g6o. 
wevOopat 3 dn’ oupdrev véarov, (I learn by means of my eyes, that he, 
Agamemnon sc., has returned.) 1620. 6) uév yap (Orpheus sc.) tye 
wdvr’ awd POeyyis (vocis ope). 786. dixas awd yAaoons. Cf. infr. 
1168. 

1167. évappdrrey et dvapydfey. Eurip. Herc. F. 177. sAevpois 
mrnvy évappdoas Bédn. Phoen. 1428. ogordvrActs evnppocey sc. rd 
€yxos. 

1168. xoddprow dim. of xddcov, a fleece. 


rye ona Ueppigkeit, Wollust aus; daher Aaiwrpvyéy, Buhltaube, Aaloxawpes, 
xaxpa, Geilbock, Aatros, xivyas8os, nehmlich Aalwous, woher Aa:owodlas, von 
Eupolis (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1568.) mit Aayaclas verbunden, auch Beyname 
des Alcmiion (nicht von owoSeiy ; das Endwort nicht eigentlich, so wie in MeAdu- 
sous), Aalyvos, ferner Aalorros, auch Adorros geechrieben, xiva:8os, wéprn, die aus 
Wollust Broderwerb macht, ferner Aaluapyos, Aalowais, bey den Leucadiern fir 
Botwes, nebmlich in unanstindigem Ausdruck, Aauwd({e» huren, Adora:, yr sr 
peewee und (aus Adorep) Adoravpos, liberhaupt Aa, én) THs aloxpoupylas. A 
355- 
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év Tois iapBeiowwr. SetEw 5 avrixa. | 

EY. idov, ov Setfeas; Al. dypi. AI. nat 8 xpn. 
Aéyew. 1170 

EY. “ Alyunros, as 0 mAciotos éorrapras Aoyos, 

ftv maul wevrnxovra vavtiip wharyn 

"Apyos xaracyov” AI. AnxvOwy amodecev. 


Ib. AnxvOcoy dim. of AnxvOos, an oil-flask (Od. VI. 79.215. Arist. 
Av. 1589.) : also, a bor in which ointments, paints, and colours (Plut. 
810. Plat. Hip. Min. 368, c. Charm. 161, e. Thes. 139. Eccl. 
1101.) were preserved. Metaph. rhetorical colourings. 

Ib. OvAdxoy dim. of OvAaxos, a meal-bag. The Scholiast appears to 
have read 6vAaxov. Porson, to get rid of the tribrach, preferred 
xudOvov. Dindorf finds an excuse for the tribrach ‘‘ e continuato 
numero.” ‘* Numerum continuari, elisiones quidem docent, vid. 
Herm. Elem. Metr. p. 36., sed solutio hinc vix potest defendi; est 
saltem sine exemplo. Mihi poeta videtur iambico numero relicto 
in choriambicum transiisse ; cesura certe est choriambica. Quic- 
quid sit, GvAdxoy veram lectionem esse, sensus et vicine voces, in 
eundem usum elect, perspicue docent. Qui vero OvAaxov preferre 
velint, modo ne provocent ad AnxvOos, infr. 1179. 1181.” TH. In 
an edition of the “‘ Frogs” printed at Eton (A. D. 1837), this verse 
and the preceding stand as follows : 


frovets yap ovrws dor’ dvapporrew é% 
h xwddprov,  AnxvOtoy, aravraxov 


ev rots lapBeiowe. 


As no note of any kind accompanies the edition, it is impossible to 
say on what authority this is done; but most probably it was to ac- 
commodate the text to the young readers for whom the edition was 
intended, and whose interest has certainly been well consulted by 
the rigidness of its castigation. 

1171. Prologue to the Archelaus of Euripides. (Enunciated with 
much pomp.) 

Ib. gorapra. Soph. El. 642. py ctv Bog omeipy paraiay Bagw és wacay 
wodwy. 

1172. vavrity wAaty. Soph. Phil. 220. rives wor’ és yqv ryvde vav- 
rik wiary | xaréoxer’; 

1173. "Apyos xaragyov. Soph. Phil. 270. xaréoxyov Setpo vavBary 
orddm. Ib. 244. rivt oroAg mpocécyxes ryvde yyv; Eurip. Cycl. 223. 
Aporai rives xaréoxov f) KA@mes xOova Ib. 349. viv 8 és avdpss dvo- 
olov | yvdpuny xarécyoy ddipevdy re xapdiay. Herac. 84. } mépabev Grip 
wAdrq xaréoxere; Hel. 1222. wdOev xarecxe yy; 

Ib. Anxiwv arddecev. In the following scene the commentators 
(and so fine a scholar as Welcker among the rest?) profess to find 
much that is unintelligible, and more that is wearisome. Weari- 
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someness is not the predominant fault of Aristophanes, and unintel- 
ligibility of him may be our own fault: let us try if we can con- 
trive to rescue him from both these imputations. The Prologue 
was considered by Euripides, as we have seen in more than one 
preceding verse, as among his strongest points, and accordingly no 
drama of his appears to have been committed to the stage without 
a prologue prefixed to dit, a practice which A‘schylus rarely ¢ in- 
dulged in, Sophocles, I believe, never. Now whether dramatic 
art or artists were concerned, it was high time that Euripidean 
conceit on this matter should be somewhat lowered, the practice 
being alike detrimental to both. As far as the scenic art was 
concerned, the custom was injurious, because it tended to let the 
auditors too soon into the story of the fable, thus preventing that 
gradual interest and surprise, which form the most pleasing of 
the emotions derived from a well-conducted fable. As regarded 
artists, the practice was vicious, as tending to encourage indo- 
lence, by allowing that to be embodied in narrative, which ought to 
have been skilfully worked out in dialogue. All this and much 
more Aristophanes might have said in plain words; and why did 
he not? Because his peculiar genius taught him, that he had a far 
more effectual means of putting down the nuisance, than any which 
grave remonstrance would effect, and because he knew he had 
a quick and clever people to deal with, who would speedily enter 
into the metrical canon, which he here establishes for effecting his 
purpose. After the exhibition of the ‘‘ Frogs,” we may rest assured 
either that the Prologue disappeared entirely from the Attic stage, 
or came in such a shape as would save it from the chance of being 
served asthe Euripidean Prologues are here served. So surely as it 
appeared in the latter form, so surely would the loud voice of some 
mischievous wag have applied the Aristophanic Anxvdtov dradecer ta 
it, and so surely would explosions of laughter have stopped, for a 
time at least, the further progress of the ‘piece. The purpose 


d It may be asked, are not the poet’s “ Rhesus” and “ Iph. in Aul.” pruofs to 
the contrary ? I answer, No. No good judge will for a moment conceive the 
‘¢ Rhesus” to be a composition of the elder Euripides, even in his genius’s worst 
moments : of the younger Euripides it may have been a production ; but prologues 
had then been driven out of fashion. That the copy of the Iph. in Aul. which 
we gar is a mere rifaccimento, has been already shewn in our prefatory re- 
marks : that the original play had a prologue to it 18 evident, a fragment of that 
prologue being still preserved in lian (Hist. An. VII. 39: see also Boeckh’s 
Princ. Gr. Tr. p. 315.), to say nothing of the traces of it which are apparent in 
the opening of the altered play. 

e For sume remarks on Eschylean prologues, see preface to Blomfield’s Perse, 
p. 14. 

f A modern instance to this effect has, 1 think, been somewhere told in the 
case of the celebrated author of “ the Seasons.” In one of his tragedies appeared 
a verse to the following effect: “ Oh Sophanisba, Sophonisba, oh!” upon which- 
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which Aristophanes hed in view being thus established, (and whe- 
ther the punishment of Euripidean self-conceit and idleness, or the 
interests of the stage be considered, could that purpose be pronounced 
an unworthy one?) his humour becomes sufficiently intelligible 
on general grounds, (mere metrical ones, I think, have little or 
nothing to do with the matter,) and the clever artifices by which 
he contrives that the humour shall not pall upon his auditors, are 
easily seen. For his first three specimens, two verses and a half 
are quoted from Euripides before the Anxi@ov is applied: then one 
and a half appear—these are gradually reduced to a verse,—to half 
a verse,—little interlocutory speeches meantime being interca- 
lated to keep up the joke without abating its zest. 

1174. Euripides speaks half in alarm, and half in affected con- 
tempt. He is awakened suddenly out ofan Alnaschar dream. His 
Prologues, the precious wares on which the most valuable part of his 
dramatic character was to be built, something in a moment tells him, 
are at his rival's foot for utter demolition. His interrogative call 
for vengeance on the instrument of demolition indicates, as those 
who know the forms of ancient languages are well aware, far more 
vehemence of emotion than a positive one would have done. Bac- 
chus is of course for hurrying his favourite poet out of the scrape, 
and only plunges him into an additional one. 

Ib. od wkavoeras; A plague upon it! or more closely, tears and 
howlings be its portion ! 

1176. We feel it the height of impertinence to interfere between 
the reader and the high-wrought scene of humour in the text; but 
as it is in his power to pass over the following remarks till his 
mirth has been satiated, it was thought, considering the impor- 
tant part which the wine-god plays generally in ancient mytho- 
logy, and the very large space which he occupies in the present 
drama, that some attention to his outward insignia would not be 
altogether misplaced. Besides the materials which the editor's. 
own diligence had collected for the purpose, he has not. scrupled 
to avail himself of those of Jodrell and Schoen. 

Ib. This quotation from the prologue of Euripides’ Hipsipylé 
contains,—to say nothing of dancing,—four important things, con- 
nected with the outer worship of Bacchus—the thyrsus, fawn- 
skin, pine-torch, and his Parnassian haunts; had two more verses 


same wag from the pit exclaimed, ‘Oh Jamie Thomaon, Jamie Thomson, oh!” 
If Thomson had written a thousand tragedies after this, do we suppose that an- 
other such verse would ever have found its way into any one ofthem? = — 
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given us the Snarthex, the lotus, the ‘tympanum, and above 
all the Kivy, we should have little to miss in the outer attributes 
of the god, to whose rites Euripides was so much inclined. On 
each of these topics a few words in their order ;—in the hopes that 
even such small details may lead to higher investigations on this 
important part of ancient worship. 

b. Gupros (60). To bring evidence of this characteristic at- 
tribute of the Bacchic worship from vases and statuary, would be 
to shower down all Zoéga, Visconti, and Wincklemann (to say no- 
thing of Hope and Montfaucon) upon the reader. So strongly 
did it characterise Bacchic rites, that in metaphoric language the 
word came to signify not only the unbridled furor, which dis- 
played itself in the celebration of those orgies, (Eurip. Phen. 
803. Ovid. A. Am. III. 710. Fast. III. 764.) but strong emotion 
of any kind, (Lucret. I. 922.) And what then was the thyrsus? 
Before that question is answered, we must observe that the thyrsus 
had its peaceful, as well as warlike character. In the former it 
was a smooth light stick, the head generally covered with an ivy 
crown, for which was sometimes substituted the cone of the fir- 
tree, (Stat. Achill. II.175. Ejusd. Theb. II. 665. Ovid. Metam. 


s Though as a comic writer, Bacchus might be said to be the patron deity of 
Ari the rites of his patron seem to have been so little in favour with 
him, that allusion to the god’s characteristic attributes seems almost studiously 
banished from the poet’s writings. The word narthez (a plant of a light nature, 
resembling a reed, and in which fire was sometimes contained, cf. Welck. Esch. 
Tril. p. 8.) is not once fuund in his remains ; the thyrsus, the fawn-skin, and pine- 
torch occur only in the quotation before us; allusion even to the favourite ivy- 
wreath tinds its way but onos, as far as we know, into his dramatic exhibitions. 
For further information respecting the narthex, and why it was introduced into 
the Bacchic worship, the reader is referred to Jodrell and Schoen. It may 
be added, that besides its office in the Bacchic worship, the narthex was the ferula 
with which discipline was administered in ancient schools, (Phanias Ep. II. ap. 
Brunck. Anal. Il. 526. vdp@nxa, xpordpay wrdicropa vyridxoov. ) 

h The Awrds, whether a flute, or modification of the flute, to which Bacchic 
songs and dances were performed, is a word apparently unknown to Eschylus 
and Sophocles: in the writings of the Bacchic Suriees it is of nu unfrequent 
occurrence. Bacch. 160. 686. Pheen. 799. Troad. 548. 


' *AAN’ ef vis els Baxyetov abras exdrccey, 
4's Tlawds, 4 ’w) Kerrdd” 9 ’s Tevervaaldos, 
063° ay SeABeiv Fy Av bxd trév Tuuwrdvev. 
Arist. Lysist. 1-3. 
It will be time to enter into fuller explanations on the subject of the tympanum, 
when these verses come before us in the further prosecution of our researches. 

k The natural Bacchic chaplet would be the Jeaves and grape-bunches of the 
vine; but as this was a deciduous tree, and consequently did not always afford 
materials for the Bacchic worshippers, the ivy with its corymbi was selected as the 
nearest substitute. (Eudoc. Viol. p.121.) A passage in Theamoph. (v. 988.) 
will probably afford a future 4 aed of dealing with this subject. In the 
meantime the reader may satiate himself with ivy-wreaths, ivy parasols, and lamps, 
censers, &c. covered with ivy leaves, in the Ptolemaic pomp. (Athen. V. 197, e. sq.) 
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VI. 594. Eurip. Bacch. 25. 80. 188. 240. 710. 1052. Schoen. p. 89, 
sq.) In its warlike capacity, the ivy-crown disappeared, andthe thyr- 
sus then became a single or double-pvinted spear, bearing the 
several names of Oupaddcyxos, bvpaos Aoyxwrds, (Strabo I. 37. Athen. 
V. 200, e. f.) and dts Gvpros. (Non. Dionys. XXVI.21. XLV. 13. 
14. 208. 306. XLVI. 216. XLVIII. 185, et alibi. Casaub. Sat.’ 
Poes. Lucian in Baccho, t. VII. p. 303, sq.) Besides the vine or 
ivy-leaves, to which we have just alluded, ancient monuments fre- 

uently represent the head of the thyrsus as bound with certain 
p ey ; but these fascia are seldom alluded to in ancient writings, 
except the Ptolemaic Pump in Atheneus, where the allegorical Nysa 
is represented as holding a thyrsus in her left hand,— écreppevoy 
pirpas. (V. 198, f.) Was this instrument of Bacchic worship 
handled in any particular manner? It would be to speak without 
authority, says Schoen, to affirm this too generally: but in the more 
solemn movements of the Dionysiac dances, the writer concludes from 
a passage in the Bacche (941.), that while the right foot was raised 
in the dance, it was usual at the same time to shake the thyrsus 
with the right hand. With regard generally to the shaking of the 
thyrsus, darting it through the air, striking it on the ground, &c. 
see, if such minutize deserve regard, the Bacche uf Euripides, 80. 
553- 308. 1097. 188, &e. Grammarians would not forgive us, if 
we omitted to mention, that the plural neuter 6vpea is often found 
in later writers; the 6vc@Aa which the Bacchic nurses bear in the 
Tliad (VI. 134.) we leave with our betters to the etymologists : they 
appear from their derivation to have been certain instruments be- 
longing to the Dionysiac worship, but of what nature is now uncer- 
tain. We conclude with an account of the splendid appearance 
made by the thyrsus in that Ptolemean Pomp, to which we 
have in many former notes adverted. épépero 8¢ xai én’ dda re- 
rpaxuxrev Ovpros évevnxovrdnnxus xpugois kai Adyxy apyupa éfqxoyrdsrn- 
xus. (Athen. V. 201, e.) 

Ib. ve8pav Sopal. ‘The nebris, or fawn-skin, claims as much no- 
tice in Bacchic rites and Bacchic poetry as the thyrsus. Whence 
did the custom of wearing such a dress originate ? Was it appro- 
priated to the wine-god’s male or female votaries, or did it belong 
to both? In what manner was it worn, and further—besides its 
own spots and variegated colours (Eur. Bacch. 111. 249. 833. 
Hel. 1379. Nonn. XI. 353. Attius in Bacch. fragm. 12. p. 189. 
Botb.) had the fawn-skin any artificial ornament, the ascertainment 
of which will enable us to understand ancient poetry better? In 
answering these and other incidental questions, we shall endeavour to 
be as brief as possible. ‘The mountain haunts and mountain chace— 
towhich all followers of Bacchus were so much addicted,—will easily 
account for the general use of two skins among them—those of the 
panther and the fawn. (Oppian Cyneget. IV. 33. Philostrat. Imag. 
I. 19. Eudocia Viol. p. 120. Nonnus IX. 186. Lucian Bacch. VII.) 
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The first appears to have been tbe occasional, rather than the per- 
petual dress of the Satyrs, and other male companions of the 
wine-god, while the second was almost exclusively worn by the 
god himself, and by his female votaries. (Orph. Hym. LII. 10. 
Eurip. Bacch. 24. 111. 137. 176. 249. 695. 833. Lucian Bacch. 
Ovid. Metam. VI. 592. Stat. Theb. II. 664.) As to the mode of 
wearing the skin, Schoen tells us; ‘‘ Nebris autem plerumque sic 
appensa describitur corpori, ut duabus quibusdam laciniis in dextro 
humero consertis per pectora deinceps transmissa ampliorem sui 
partem de sinistro latere demittat.” p. 86. Our fourth question 
leads to a more difficult inquiry. In the Bacche of Euripides 
(v. 111.) we find the following order given to the god's female wor- 
shippers : 

oruray 8 eydvra veBpidoyv 

oredere Aeveorpixoy TAOKapoy 


paddots. 


What were these Aecveorpiywy mAoxdpor paddol, with which the 
spotted fawn-skins were to be ornamented? Hermann has at- 
tempted an explanation of the passage, but cannot be complimented 
on his success. Elinsley fled from it in despair. The author of 
the Dionysiacs, from whom some assistance might have been ex- 
pected, affords none, this appendage or attachment to the Bac- 
chic fawn-skin baving apparently escaped his observation. A 
right explanation of the passage seems to have been reserved for 
Schoen. By a diligent examination of the word paddo} in various 
lexicographers, by comparing two passages in Auschylus—the one’ 
in his Eumenides (v. 45.), and the other in his Sept. c. Th. 49.— 
from these and other researches the learned writer comes to a con- 
clusion that the Aevxorplywy mAoxdpov paddol were little knots of 
wool sewed on to the fawn-skin for the purpose of giving not only 
additional ornament, but a more religious character to the Bacchic 
costume. ‘‘ Namque videtur,” adds the learned writer, ‘‘ in lana 
sanctimonie cujusdam et pietatis nota esse posita, cum ea ad va- 
riam cerimoniarum rituumque sacrorum supellectilem soleret ac- 
commodari, velut ad ramos supplicantium, infulas sacerdotum et 
victimarum, id genus instrumenta alia.” p.84. We must now, 
leaving a few references behind us, and not least, as to the 
mode of wearing the fawn-skin, (Eurip. Bacch. 695, sq. Nonn. 
XI. 233. XII. 253. XIV. 358. Ovid. Met. IV. 6. VI. 5y2. Attii 
fragm. Agathias. Boeckh de Trag. Gr. Princ. p. 312. Zoéga Tab. 
VII. Visconti, tom. III. tab. 42. IV. tab. 20. 25. 26. Winckel- 
mann. Mon. Ined. tab. 53. Welcker’s Nachtrag, p. 208. 213. 226. 
Bentley’s Phalaris, p.176. St. Croix, I. 347. Creuzer’s Dionysus, 
J. 63.) turn to our more usual duty of verbal illustration. 

Ib. veSpds, a fawn. Atsch. Kum. 111. 237. Fr. Inc. 43. Eurtp. 
Bacch. 833. veBpov ortrov Sepas. Alcest. Goo. roumdrdOpeé veBpds.. 
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Hel. 1378. veSpav mapmoixro orodides. Non. Dionys. XXVI. 28. 
yeBpoyirwy Acovucos dSpoitos éxdero veBpe. 

Ib. 8opais, skins. Atsch. fr. ris ccovpys trys Acovreias Bopas. Eur. 
Bacch. 176. upaous dvdrrew cal veBpav Sopas txew, (cf. ib. 111. 137. 
249.) 

os xaOanrés, clothed. Orph. Fr. VII. 11. atrap tmepbe veSpoio 
mavaiodoy evpu xabayra | 3éppa. Soph. Trach. 1053. xabjwer apors . . 
idayrdy aupiPAnorpov. Antig. 1222. Bpoxyp purddes cwddvos cabnupévn. 
Eur. Rhes. 202. oxevn xpendvras ody’ psy nabdyoua. Nonn. I. 372. 
wotwpeviny eoOnra xabayyapuevos xpot Kaduou. II. 366. xai veéAras eAcxn- 
8d» emi orépyuio xabdwas. Also XI. 61. 233. 353. XIV. 238. 

Ib. éy wevxaor, amid torches. Vesp. 1185. pis xai yadas pedras 
Aeyew ev av8pacr. Eurip. lon 25. dpecw ev xpvonddras. Ib. 650. 
Geav 3 dv ebxais f Adyorow F Bporav. Herc. F. 1192. ris 8’ 88 ob» 
vexpois, yépoy; Elect. 316. Spuvyioow ev oxuvrevpacw. ‘Troad. 333. & 
Sddvas. ib. 517. dewwoy dv daxpvars @ddy. 

Ib. weven. As the Bacchic, as well as the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, were celebrated by 'night, the torch naturally made a con- 
spicuous figure in both. Was it accidental, that while the wax- 
torch (Aapuwds) more particularly belonged to the one, the pine- 
torch (wxevxn) more frequently occurs as belonging to the other? 
In other words, did the broad vulgar glare of the pine-torch seem 
most appropriate to the celebration of Bacchic orgies, while 
the calm and composed light of the wax-torch appeared more in 
unison with the solemn rites enacted at Eleusis? But perhaps 
this is to look too nicely into such matters, to say nothing of locel 
circumstances, out of which such a difference may have grown. 
But to come to the fact more particularly adverted to in the text. 
Elmsley (ad Bacch. 306.) observes, that much mention is made by 
the ancient poets (cf. Soph. Antig. 1126. CEd. T. 313. Eurip. 
Pheen. 233. Bacch. 146. Ion. 728. Nub. 603.) of a fire which 
shone by night on mount Parnassus; those who saw it, be- 
lieving it to be Bacchus, who with a torch in either hand (duderv- 
pous avéxwv wevxas, lon 728.) was dancing there with his accustomed 
attendants. Leaving the nature of this fire to be explained by 
those conversant with physical sciences, we content ourselves with 
a few verbal illustrations of the fact, and from a source less known 
in general to English scholars, than the Attic dramatists. Non. 
Dionys. ILI. 43. Yapuins dpdwrres dxoinnroy prdya wevans. XIV. 13. 
nal vuyin madivopoos exovgice pvorida meveny. Ib. 18. Zdyou mapa 
puorids wevey. In the sympathy which various trees exhibit for the 
sorrows of Bacchus, when he loses his beloved Ampelus, the torch 
is not backward in bearing its part. 
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rov mpoXdoyov ovx eet mporawas AnxvOov. 


kat wirus aidfovea, ovvépmopos WAuKe weven, 
Aewraddov Wibvpilev’ dxepoexdpou 8€ eal airy 
PoiBov 8év8poy dovoa, xépnv ameceloaro 8agyn 
wevOadéats avénots’ Aiwapa 8 Grynros éAain 
uddAa xapal cardyeve, xai ef hurdy hey "AGnyns. 
XII. 133. 

cai AGya vuxrixdpevroy aveoxebe Bifuy: mevay, 
apxeydva Zaypni, xai oyeryov Aroviog. 

XLVIIE. 28. 

1177-8. Hdpvacoy mda. Eurip. Bacch. 307. mndav ody sevxawr 
Suxdpugoy mrdxa. Soph. Aj. 30. mdav wedia. 

Ib. Hapvacorv. Of this celebrated two-forked hill, it was observed 
in a former play (Nub. 582.) that the one fork belonged to Apollo 
and the Muses, the other to the god of Wine. When and how 
each came into their respective possessions, is explained by the 
Pythian priestess, who opens the Eumenides of A¢schylus. After 
detailing how Apollo came into possession of his fork, she conti- 
nues; “ but Bromius, as I well remember, has possession of this 
place (viz. the Corycian rock) since the time that he headed an 
army of Bacchants, and enclosed Pentheus like a hare in the net 
of death.” (Eum. 24, sq.) This joint occupancy of Parnassus is 
more than once alluded to by the author of the Dionysiacs. The 
following lines occur in a speech more particularly addressed to 
Apollo by Jupiter : 


“Afovos oudadioto Oeryope xoipave Lvbovs, 
rofooums oxnrrovyxe, cehaoddpe, cvyyove Bdcxov, - 
pvdeo Tapyncoio cal tperépou Acovugou. 
“Apmedos ob oe AeAnOev enpepos’ olcba xal airy 
Gydorepwy cxoweAwy ddupdova pvorida mevKny’ 
GAAG Karsyrnroco Teov mpopaxi{e Avaiov, 
Baccapidey exixoupos, Odvpmua réga riralvov 
Llapyngov d¢ yépaipe reny Evynova wérpny, 
émmore xopatovea xopoirumos iaxe Baxyn, 
gol pédos evruvovca xal aypumvp Atovvo'@, 
Aergixdy audorépoiow dud(vyoy awapevn wip. 

; XXVII. 252: also XIJI. 129. 


How Cadmus, the grandfather of Bacchus, came to Delpbi, see con- 
clusion of Book II. in the same poem. 


Ib. xaraxopevov. Of Bacchic dances something has been already 
said, and more will be said hereafter. (infr. 1264.) Jn the mean- 
time the reader, who has been content to run through our preced- 
ing remarks on Bacchic characteristics, may be disposed to ask, 
where the infant wine-god acquired his taste for all these? The. 
author of the Dionysiacs tells us, that the lore was acquired from a 
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“ oux éoTW dots xavT aanp evdauovei’ 
7 yap weunws evOdos oux €xer Biov, 


nurse whose name was Mystis or Mystery, and that she came 
from Sidon, i. e. one of the principal cities of ancient Canaan. 


(xai Bpétos dpdixcde wapeOncaro Muorids vupdhy, 
Muorids xadAucdpe TeBevids, rHy Ere xovpny 
Kadpos aynéfnoe satnp Gadaprwcdow ‘tvovs. IX. 98.) 
But to the lore taught from such a source : 

Kai Geoy erpee Muoris é7s pera pafoy avacons, 
Sppaciw cypunvoo. wapedpnocovea Avain. 
cat xuwurn Oepawava deporupa prorids réxry 
Spyta vucreNiowo SdacKxopérn Aovvaon, 

~ wal reXerny dypunvoy éxevrvvovca Avaig, 
mporn porrpor écecev, ewewdaraynoe Se Baxxy, 
xupBada Swevovea mepixpora difvys xaA\ng, 
Epon vuarixSpevroy avawapern PArdya wevans, 
eSioy eopapaynoer axoisnre Atovucg, 
mpetn kaprvdoy avybos avadpeyaca xopipBey, 
dwoxov dpwedderre xduny pirpdcaro serpea* 
aurn & Emdexe Gupcoy sud{vyoy olvoms moog, 
Gxporary 8¢ cidnpoy ewmeodixece xopupBy, 
xevOdpevor werddowrw, Oreos py) Baxyov apvtn’ 
cai duddas yupvoiow ewi orépvoics xabayyat 
xaArxeias évdnoe, xai ivi Séppara veBpaov" 
cai reXerns (abens éyxupova pvorida Kioryy 
rratywa goupi{orrs Si8acxopévy Atoviog, 
mpetyn éx.Ovnevra xara xpods Hyer indvra 
cupmroxoy’ eDuxdes 8¢ Spdxay xepi Sixdaxa pirpay 
dppara xuxdocas, cqiddei xaprrero Seopu@. 

Dionys. IX. 51, sq. 

1179. o(pot werArrypeS. The Orestean Trilogy has almost escaped 
from our recollection during the drollery of the present scene. 
Was it recalled to that of the poet’s auditors by Bacchus here mi- 
micking the fone of Agamemnon, when he received the fatal blow 
from Clytemnestra, as he apparently mimics his words? Cf. Ag. 
1314. 

_ 1180. A momentary pause. Euripides utterly disconcerted. He 
looks imploringly at Bacchus ; but the wine-god shrugs his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Your foot is in for it; get out of the mud as you can.” 

1182. otk gorw x.r.é. Prologue to the Sthenebeea of Euri- 
pides. The first verse, as Bergler observes, has been quoted with 
commendation by Nicostratus (ap. Stob. Serm. 103.), and by 
Diphilus, (ap. eund. Serm. 106.). 

1183. Blovs=Blorov, a livelihood. Plut.534. da rhv.. weviav fy- 
rew dwd0ew Bloy te. A word of very frequent occurrence in the 
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7 dvayerns ov” AI. AnwvO@roy ama@dAccev. 

AI. Evpuridn, EY. ri eorw; AI. vpérOar por do-- 
KEL. 1185 

ro AnxvOvov yap TovTO WvEevoEitat ToAV. 

EY. ovd’ dv pa ray Anunrpa hpovricay ye 

vuvi yap avToU TovTO y' ExkEeKxoWerTaL. 

AI. it dn A€y’ Erepov Karéxou THs AnKvOov. 

EY. “ 2idenov mor aorv Kadpos éxAurov L190 

"Aynvopos mais” AI. AnxvOov amddAccev. 


writings of Euripides. To quote a few from his fragments: Bell. 
XXI. 14. Biov EvdArAyew. Antiop. XXIII. 1. Biov xexrnpevos. Melan. 
XXV.1. Bios 6 pexpds. Fr. Inc. 187. 4. dw otxwv dvanirrovras drep 
Biov. 

1185. ipeoOa (sc. rd ioria) poe Boxei, (to Eurip.) my earnest re- 
commendation is to lower your sails. Soph. Elect. 335. viv 8 € xa- 
Kos plot AE Uperpevy Soxei. 

1186. mvevocirac mwodv. This paint-bor will blow up a violent 
storm. Eurip. Bacch. 640. padites yap airdy olow, Kav wvéwy On 
peya. Cf. Rhes. 323. Andr. 188. “ mvevocirac forma est Dorica Atti- 
cis poetis in futuris mediis frequentata.” Br. See also Elmsley’s 
Review of Hermann’s Herc. Fur. v. 884. Matthie, §. 248. 

1187. od8 dy. Dobree prefers ofr’ dy. | 

Ib. pa ray Anpnrpa. Cf. nosin Nub. 324. 

1188. éxxexcyerat, shall be wrested from his hands, in order that 
it may be broken. 

1189. xdwéxou ris Anxvdov, and keep clear of the paint-bor: say 
nothing to which the word Anxivdcov may be applied. 

1190. Prologue to the Phrixus of Euripides. 

1191. The laugh being now obviously with Aéschylus, the stage- 
play is of course transferred to him. And how does he comport 
himself ? He leaps, he dances, he pirouettes, he shrieks, he screams, 
he lolls his tongue, and cocks his eye at his crest-fallen rival. 
Does it trench upon the reader’s feelings of reverence to see the 
father of Tragedy in such a position? Let him recollect that the 
scene is addressed to the Sovereign multitude—that the multitudi- 
nous sovereign, like the individual sovereign, (and for reasons 
which a speculator in human nature would find no great difficulty 
in explaining,) is not always very refined in his taste for humour— 
that the general politics and religious opinions of A¢schylus were 
not in the best possible odour at Athens, and that consequently 
Aristophanes, though apparently degrading his hero for the mo- 
ment, is in fact by good generalship more effectually securing for him 
that eminence on which he means finally to place him. 
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AI. @ Sasovt’ avdpav, arompiw thy Anxvboy, 

iva py daxvaioy Tous mponoyous mwa. EY. ro Tt; 

eyo 7 ploopian Teo AI. éay mreiOn y' enol. _ 

oe ov our , eel ToAAous mpoAcyous ew Adyew 1195 
’ obros ovy Efe mpotanya: AnxvOov. 

< « Tédoy 0 Tavradews és [licay porwy 

Ooaiow tarmos” AI. AnxvOov amdAecev. 

AI. opas, mpoomper adfis ab rnv AnxvOor. 

add’, ayal), ert kai viv amodos macy Téxvn’ 1200 

Ane yap oBodAov wavy Kadny Te Kayabnv. 

EY. pa rov AC ovmw y'* ert yap Eloi por ovyVvoi. 

“© Olvevs mor éx yns’ AI. AnxvOvov anadAccev. 

EY. €acoy eimeiy mpoO oXdov pe Tov arixoy. 

“ Oivevs mor éx yns mwoAupetpoy AaBov oraxvy, 1205 


1192. awonpiacOa, redimere 8. emendo recuperare. Tu. 

1193. Scaxvaioy. Bergler quotes Strattis (ap. Schol. Eurip. Or. 
269.) Etpuridou d¢ Spaya deftorarov diéxvacce. 

1194. eyo mpiopas ro ; Ach. 812. mdcov splepai cos Ta xorpika ; 
Pac. 1260. rovrm y éyo ra Bépara tair e@yngopa. Phrynich. ap. 
Athen. XIV. 654, b. weptorépiov 8 aire rt AaBE rprwBddov. 

1195. &e. ‘* Lege ¢yw. FE sqq. ortum eo.” Dos. 

1197. Prologue to the Iph. in Taur. 

1199. dp@s ; Eurip. Bacch. 319. ép¢s ; ov xaipes x. r. é. Hippol. 
313. Spas ; ppoveis: pev ed x.r.é. Soph. Trach. 394. didafov, &s ép- 
srovros, elaopas, «ov. 

1200. dnddos R.M. TH. arddov, Ven. Dawes, Dind. Bek. ‘ awrotk- 
8dvai, reddere, dwohapBavew, recipere=anonpiacba (sup. 1192.) redi- 
mere 8. emendo recuperare.” Tu. 

1201. Anwe. Spanheim refers to a note of Grevius, Lucian. 
p- 959. t. I. (ed. Amst.) for examples of the word AapBdvew used 
by Aristophanes and others in the sense of to buy. 

Ib. xadqw re xdyabyy. A sneer at the language of the Socratic 
school, of which Euripides formed so prominent a part. Cf. nos in 
Nub. 102. ‘‘ and then think what a handsome, geatlemaslike pur- 
chase you will have made! and all for a mere obo)!” 

1203. Quoted with a slight alteration from the prologue to the 
Meleager. 

1204. oriyoy, @ verse. 

1205. ys, felds, lands, acres. Ib. rodvperpov crdyur, ears of corn 
to many a measure. re 


_. BATPAXOL, 2 
Ovev amapxas Al. AnxvOov aradegev. 
AI. peragu Ovwv ; Kal tis av vpeidrero 3 
EY. éasov, d ray" mpos rodi yap eimaro. 


e , a 
“ Zeus, ws A€AexTar THs aAnOeias Urro,” 
AI. azroAei o°* épet yap, AnxvOov amwdAccev. 1210 


\ , \ ay 9 4 a , / 
TO AnxvOtoy yap Tour emt Tols mpoAoyowt cou 
7 4 ~ nw“ 9 ~ Wy 
@OTEP TA TUK Ei TOITW OPOarpois Eu. 

Bb) > » ‘ ld “ “ “A 9 “A “~ 
ard €s Ta peAn pos TOV Bewy avToU TpaTOv. 


Ib. Anxv&tov drérecev. The triumph of schylus being now 
complete, he gives a prodigious leap—then dances the mothon round 
his fallen adversary, snapping his fingers, and sounding the cock's 
chaunt (xoxxv{wv) of victory. Cf. nos in Eq. 679. 

1207. perafv Ovo; Bacchus bustles up to Euripides, and affects 
great indignation—‘* What! allow a theft to take place, while so 
solemn a business as that of offering the firstlings is proceeding— 
really, Euripides, this implies very bad management on your 
part!” 

1208. gavoy, d ray. Euripides pushes the intruder aside, and 
proceeds to quote—what? the prologue to the wonder of wonders, 
the ‘“‘ Melanippé ™ Sapiens,” that drama in which the very essence 
of his philosophy was no doubt concentrated ! 

1210. Aye. awwA. Bacchus gives a counter-leap to that of 
fEschylus, and baving completed the two next verses, dances a 
counter-mothon round Euripides. Roars of laughter from the 
Sovereign Multitude ; whispers among the professional critics. 
** Good night to Prologue!” says one: ‘‘ He’s gone to his last 
home!” says another: ‘‘ Speak not evil of the dead,” rejoins a 
third ; ‘‘ the laws of Solon forbid it.” 

1212. ovxa, warts upon the eye, so called from their similarity 
to figs. 

a 3. péAn, melodies, i.e. music, metre, and words inclusive. 

Ib. divas dy, to adhere to, to stick as if it had grown upon. 
Hom. I]. XVIIL. 384. & r’ dpa of hi xetpi. Od. X. 397. eur éy xep- 
oiv. XXIV. 409. év xeiperot Gvovra. Suidas de Serapione Orphei 
carmina studiose lectitante: ¢vOovocacrixwrépas vonpacw évedvero. 


““m To Dindorf's nts of this play is prefixed the following observation : 
‘* Partem argumenti'hahet Dionysius Halicarn. ré&yv. pyrop. c.9. vol. V. p. 354. 


“Bobs vas kal &s tdépas Botderal xataxadoa:. BonOodoca abrn h Medavlewn dropalye- 
o@as weiparai, 8ri répas obSéy dorw x.t.é. Cf. ibid. p.300.% © ©. tat! 
T 
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EY. xai pny exw y os avrov amobeiEw Kaxov 
peAoTroLoy GvTa Kal ToWYTa TauT Gel. 1215 
XO. ri wore wpaypa yernoera ; 

ppovrite yap éywy’ exw, 

tiv apa pep erower 

avdpt T@ TroAv tAciwTa 7 

kai kaANoTa péAn Trotn- 1220 
OavTl THY ETL vUvi. 

Bavpak yap éywy’ orn 

péprperai Tore TOUTOY 

Tov Baxxeioy avaxta, 


1214. Euripides,whose dramatic crest had been completely lowered 
during the preceding scene, here resumes something of his former 
animation. ‘‘ I have been foiled,’’ he says, or his attitude says for 
him, ‘‘ in my attacks upon ®schylean prologues; but I have 
my blows (xérw) yet in reserve, and those blows shall now reach 
him through his melodies, if the term melodies may be applied to a 
poet, who is in fact master but of one species of metre, and one 
style of music.” 

1216. The Chorus, whose eyes have been for some time turned 
towards the ground as if in a state of deep reflection, now deliver 
themselves of the result of their cogitations in a set of Glyconic 
verses, and with a gravity admirably contrasting with the levity of 
the preceding scene. 

1218. péepyw énoice. Eurip. Orest. 756. wodiras déxupépor 
€yxAnpa. 

1219. mAeiora eal edA\iora péAn. The copiousness of the Adschy- 
lean melodies had been imputed as a fault to bim by Euripides and 
the new school (sup. 880.) : to the Chorus, who were of the old 
school, they were alike acceptable from their number and their 
beauty. 

1221, réy ére wi. Gaisford ad Hephest. p. 303. ray érs vuw dy- 
rey. Br. 

1224. Baxxeiov, inspired: divino Bacchi afflatu concitatum. Ta. 
“Quod ipse (Aschyl. sc.) in epigrammate, ut videtur, dixit se 
puerum a Baccho jussum esse scribere tragoedias (Paus. I. 21, 3.) 
et quod ab Aristophane dicitur dvag Baxxeios, in his locis trageedie 
tutor et deus, qui ardorem poeticum concitet, quippe qui per men- 
tem vi, que similis est potentie vini, permanet, Bacchus cogitatur.” 
Klaus. A@sch. Theol. p. 127. 

Ib. dvaxra, heroem inter poetas. So Thiersch, who adds, ‘* the 
word Paxxeios is commonly interpreted of tragedy, so that AEschylus 
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xal Oedory’ UmEp avrou. 1225 
EY. wavy ye peAn Oavpaora. Sei€er bn raya. 

eis Ev yap avrod mavra Ta pédn Evvrene. 

AI. xai pny Aoywipa tavTa Tov Whdwv rAaBov. 

EY. ®6tar’ *AyiAAced, ti wor’ avdpodatxroy axovay, 


may be termed, ‘“ monarch of the tragic art.” Kings are indeed 
called dvaxres, but dvaf by itself is a hero, and predicate of a 
king.” Orph. Hym. 30. Ardvucoy ... Baxxeiov dvaxra. 

1225. On the metre of the above verses see Herm. Elem. Metr. 
520, sq. Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 303. Reisig’s Conj. Prefat. p. 
22, 8q. 

1226. deiger 87 raxa, st will soon shew itself, Lysist. 377. rodpyor 
ray atrd seife. Soph. Lemn. fr. 8. raxyd 8 air dseiges rodpyov, ws 
eyo, capes. Plat. Thest. 200, e. Hip. Maj. 288, b. atrd deiges. 
Eurip. Bacch. 974. raAAa 8 abro onpavei, Phoen. 632. "Io. @ rddaw’ 
éyo, ri pacer’, @ réxv’; Ho. aird onpavet. See also Heind. ad Plat. 
Phileb. §. g9. Mattbie Gr. Gr. §. 295. 2. 

1227. ‘“‘ For I will contract all his melodies into a single 
one.” 

Ib. cis & Asch. Ch. 293. Soph. Ckd. T. 62. Eurip. Phen. 
472. Iph. Aul. 1127. Hel. 751. 

Ib. ovvréuvay, to contract. Thesmoph. 177. cogov mpds avdpds, 
doris €v Bpaxei | roAAovs Kadds vids re ouvrépve Adyous, (parodied 
from Eurip.) Eurip. Hec. 1162. dravra ratra cuvrepoy ppaow. Iph. 
A. 1249. & fuvrepotca, mavra uxnow Adyov. Atschin. 32, 23. cuvrep- 
ve avdyKn Tous Adyous. 

1228. AoyiferOa, to keep a reckoning or account. Plat. 7 Rep. 
522, @. AoyiferOai re xat apOpetv, Dem. 359, 4. rots xpovous tpi» 
Aoytotpas. Andoc. 17, 3. Aoyl{erOat ayabds, peritus calculandi. 

Ib. ray Wonpdev (Atsch. Ag. 553. Eurip. Rhes. 309.) AaBop, 
having taken some counters (whether stones or otherwise) for the 
purpose. Herodot. II. 36. Acyifovrac wpa, “EXAnves pev x.r. €. 
Passow refers also to Diod. Sic. 12,13. Euen. Ep. 16,3. Coray 
Heliod. 9, 22. p. 315. 

1229. The commentators again complain of the poet as unintel- 
ligible and wearisome. But with submission, have learned men 
taken the right course for making bim otherwise? If on a former 
occasion (sup. 1173.) they were found looking for sound, when they 
ought to have been looking for sense; so on the present occasion 
they endeavour to elicit sense, when in fact nothing, I think, re- 
quires to be elicited except sound. In one word, as in the applica- 
tion of the humorous /ecythium in a former scene, metre was com- 
paratively nothing, so in the present scene, METRE is every thing. 
With this single clue for our guide, a scene of humour may, we 
think, be furnished, which shall not only keep the theatre in a roar 
of immediate laughter, but find the popular Sovereignty mirth for 
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many a future day—the brazier hammering to it, the spear-vender 
polishing to it, while the junior monarchs of the streets, who in all 
large towns are the noisy elves of handicraftsmen, whistle it on 
their way, just as youngsters of the same description among our- 
selves whistle the popular air of the day, after it has served its 
proper time in boudoirs and drawing-rooms. Our promise is large, 
but let the genius of Aristophanes stand by us for a few moments, 
and we hope to make that promise good as to lighter matters, 
and with the help of the excellent Welcker, to say something, 
which may feed graver thoughts, as well as lighter ones. 

Ib. Oar’ "AysAAed. Euripides had asserted in a former verse 
(1227.), that all the boasted Awschylean metres and music might 
be reduced to one ; and what fe considered as that one metre (the 
music we shall examine hereafter), is presently made evident. 
It was the Dactylic in numerous varieties ;—Heptametrical (infr. 
1237), Hexametrical (1231.), Pentametrical (1249. 1251.), Hexa- 
metrical with a redundant syllable (1234.), Tetrametrical re- 
dundant (1230. 1232. 1235. 1238. 1240.), Tetrametrical preceded 
by a double Iambus, impure or pure. That the Hexameter, a 
metre which had been employed in promulgating the oracles of the 
Delphic shrine, before it had been used in the poems of Homer, 
or perhaps Orpheus (Aglaoph. I. 233.); that this joint metre of re- 
ligion and heroism should have been a favourite one with Aischy- 
lus, can excite no surprise; that he used it or any of the Dactylic 
varieties so exclusively as the rival-bard represents, is of course a 
piece of mere mendacity. But Euripides does not confine him- 
self to a mistatement of the fact; and it is in the double work- 
ing of this malicious spirit, that we must look for the prac- 
tical humour of the present scene, nothing but the modus ope- 
randi now remaining for explanation. Malice the first. Com- 
mencing with a double Iambus, which he enunciates with the 
utmost pomposity, the speaker pauses for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeds to roll off the dactylic remainder of the verse with equal 
pomposity; the whole assuming the following appearance, for 
the humour, which, from our modes of pronunciation, cannot be 
explained to the ear, must be painted to the eye. 

Oidr’ |~AyxiA | Aev, re wor’ | avdpoda | ixrov a | covay. | 
Malice the second. Having subjected the second verse (both of 
them quotations from the ‘“* Myrmidones” of A&schylus) to a simi- 
lar pause, and similar process of scansion as its predecessor 
(i | jxorov | ob werd | Ocis Em’ a | poyav), the speaker adds to its effect 
by reciting it in a tone of voice precisely the reverse of the former ; 
the two verses thus resembling that pair of fraternal orators of 
by-gone days, the one of whom having his voice pitched to a deep 


base, and the other to a shrill treble, were known to their auditors 
by the joint names of Busaie and Squeax. 
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Ib. Having asked for the reader’s mirth in the preceding note, 
it would hardly be consistent, even were our pages less necessa- 
rily crowded than they are at present, to take him through the 
last eight or nine books of the Iliad, and consequently through 
scenes, which the stoutest manhood can hardly read with dry eyes. 
Reserving therefore for another place (Appendix Q.) a fuller view 
of the Acschylean Trilogy, out of which the present and following 
verse are taken, we content ourselves with observing that they 
appear to have been a sort of refrain, spoken by an embassy sent to 
require the personal assistance of Achilles, when Patroclus was 
becoming hard-pressed in his encounter with the Trojans. 

Ib. dvdpoddicroy (avnp, " daifw, homines scindens. Cf. Ausch. Choeph. 
847.). Though we have deemed it respectful to so eminent a 
scholar as Dindorf to let this and the following verse stand accord- 
ing to his arrangement, yet more than one doubt, we think, may be 
started as to the propriety of that arrangement. In the first place, it 
furnishes no substantive with which the compound d»3poddixros may 
agree ; in the second place, by not punctuating at inxcrov, we oblige 
the compound to agree with the substantive dpwyday, a proceeding, 
which almost nullifies the humour subsequently founded on that 
compound by Bacchus; and thirdly, though no absolute mischief 
is done to the metrical humour by exhibiting the fragment in a 
continuous shape, the malice of Euripides does not appear to so 
much advantage as it will do by supposing a verse, now whully lust, 
to have stood between the two verses which this drama has pre- 
served for us. Into that supposed verse we should be disposed to 
throw an Homeric term for battle or conflict, as «Acvoy (Il. XVI. 
331.), podOov (XVIII. 159.), or porto» (XVIII. 9188.) ; epithets, 
compound or simple, being added almost ad Hbitum, after the 
Eschylean fashion (cf. infr. p. 294.), with this single restriction, that 
the verse assume any metrical shape but dactylic. It is the ear, 
and nothing else, to which Euripides uddresses himself in the pre- 
sent attack, and as the intermediate verse stood in his way for that 
purpose, he wisely drops it. Grammar, sense, and humour, will 
therefore be alike consulted, if we punctuate and understand (for 
we must not absolutely say read) as follows : 


n As verbal illustrations always have an additional value, when derived from 
subjects more immediately under consideration, we prefer the latter books of the 
Iliad, on which Eschylus must have had his thoughts continually intent, when 
composing his ‘‘ Achilleis,” for illustration of this word, rather than the Tragedians, 
in whom, however, it is not unfrequently found. (/ésch. Suppl. 663. Ag. 201. 
Choeph. 390. Pers. 108. Eurip. Herac. 914.) Il. XVI. 841. alparoévra xirava 
wept orhOeco: Satta:. XVIII. 27. pianos St xepo) xduny foxvve Sallov. XEX. 319. 
viv on ov pty xetoas SedaPypdvos. XXIV. 393. Sallww tél xarng. Orph. ap. Sext. 
Cc. tor. II. 295. 

© Hom. Bateachion. 43> GAA’ ebbds werd uGAov lay rpopdxowy eulyOny. 
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Pbtar’ "Axadcd, ti ror’ dvBpoddixroy axovey 
id . xAdvoy = * 
inxotroy, ov meAdOes ex’ apwydy ; 

Ib. dxovwy. That something is told in this refrain, and some- 
thing seen in the choral strain, which begins the ‘‘ Myrmidones,” 
has been elsewhere remarked. (Cf. sup.957. Append.Q.) The first 
strain therefore should refer to something more immediately about 
the camp-huts of the Greeks, the latter to something done at a 
distance. Hence the apparent necessity for an embassy, though 
the establishment of that embassy will be found to involve us in 
several difficulties. 

1230. inxonov. We have in former notes adverted largely to the 
difficulties created by ASschylean compounds in os, and the present 
compound (probably one of the poet's own creation) is not among the 
least difficult. Jf we connect it with dpwydy, as Bekker, Thiersch, 
and Dindorf do, we must derive it from idoua: and xézos, and trans- 
late trouble-healing ; if we consider it as belonging to the substan- 
tive p@doy or xAdvoy in a preceding verse, it then involves the senses 
of % and xéros, and in a large /schylean way it may be rendered ; 
(that martial conflict) which brings sounds of woe to the lips, and 
Pblows of grief to the head. That Bacchus understands the word in 
the latter sense is, I think, obvious from his subsequent observa- 
tions (123 3-6.1241-3.). 

1231. Squeak having executed his part, Busse again steps in 
to perform his; but before putting the latter’s cheeks in motion, 
we must devote a few words to the play, from which his second 
metrical attack is made. If the former A®schylean fragment 
brought us upon the latter books of the Iliad, his ‘ Psychagoge’, or 
‘ Exorcists,’ brings us upon one of the earlier books of the Odyssey ; 
the whole Trilogy involving in it the death of Ulysses. But reserv- 
ing the examination of the Tnilogistic form for a future note, (infr. 
1420.) we confine ourselves here to some lighter matter, which the 
principal remaining fragment of the Psychagoge involves in it. 
How soon the war of various readings and literary controversy raged 
before the time of Homer, it is impossible to say, but that it 
commenced at no very distant period after his death, there are 
strong grounds for suspecting. Every one acquainted with the 
Odyssey,—and where is the happy person who has yet to make that 
acquaintance f—knows the visit which Ulysses there pays to the 
defunct Tiresias, and the object for which that visit is made. We 
shall confine ourselves to the latter part of the communication 
made by the Theban prophet to his visitor. After reciting various 
adventures, and some of them not a little extraordinary in their 


P In this sense the word xoupudy occurs in a passage of the Choeph., quoted in a 
former note (889.), Exo~a xoupdy. 
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kind, which this buffeted of sea and land has yet to encounter, the 
seer finally brings him back to his native land, with the following 
assurance ; 
Oavaros 8¢€ rot €& adds atte 

aBAnxpos pada rotos eXevoerat, ds Ke oe Evy 

ynpg vd Acrrap@ apnpévov’ audi dé Aaoi 

dBi Eooovrat, Od. XI. 133. 
Whether the prophet here spoke merely after the fashion of his 
craft, or designedly introduced a doubtful expression for the pur- 
pose of setting critics and poets by the ears, is not for us to say; 
but of the fact there can be no doubt. While the latter read the 
words ¢£ adds, as we have presented them, the former preferred to 
make one word é£ados out of the twu; and two readings being thus 
formed, in which little more than an aspirate made the difference, 
the contest, according to the general rules of human nature, 
raged proportionally fierce. The critics, or Erhalians, pleaded ana- 
logy and the context for their view of the matter. ‘‘"”Efados, said 
they, is the opposite to dpados: it belongs to a class of words 
comprehending sdpados, dyxiados, épados, &c. and taken with the 
context implies that Ulysses is to die in a good old age, and like 
an honest landsman, in the bosom of his family, and with his sub- 
jects prosperous and happy about him.” The Evhalians and pvets, 
on the contrary, laughed at analogies, and spurned at the happy 
death promised to the son of Laertes. ‘‘ He shall die no such 
death,” said they, ‘‘ nor do his moral obliquities deserve it. Listen 
to our version of the tale, for a tale we are determined to have. 
Among other marine productions (évria Booxnpara), there is a fish 
named Trygon (rpvyév). This fish, besides other peculiarites, pos- 
sesses that of having a tail with a sharp prickly thorn (dxav@a) in it. 
The tail of this fish, or at all events the thorn in it, will some day 
or other be swallowed by a heron (éppwdiés), and on some other day, 
this heron opening its under-lips (vndvos yesAdpara), to use a decent 
expression, the joint contents, viz. thorn and excrement (dvds), 
will fall upon the head of Ulysses, who thereupon will waste and 
waste, and rot and rot, till not a hair of him is left. The pro- 
phet’s meaning therefore is clear, that something “‘ out of the sea,” 
or “ by means of the sea,” is to be the death of Ulysses, and 
consequently it is rank folly to run two words into one, as you do, 
and read with a lenis where we ought to read with an aspirate.” 
The Exhalians, instead of being struck dumb at all this, as it was 
expected they would have been, waxed hotter and talked louder 
than before. But enough of this. That A¢schylus adopted the 
poetic reading, is clear from the principal fragment of his Psycha- 
gogce,—that fragment being no doubt part of the speech delivered by 
the Tiresias of the piece ;—and for what moral purpose he adopted 
it, will come more conveniently under notice when the Trilogistic 
form is examined, according to engagement. The principal terms 
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EY. xvdior’ ’Ayxauwv * Arpécos roruxoipave- pavOavé prov 
Wal. oo | : * 


of the Aschylean fragment having ‘been incidentally explained, the 
whole is here submitted to the reader : 

"Eppwdids yap vyobev wordpevos 

qdvOqm oe mAnket, vNdvos yetdopacw. 

ex rovd dxavba wovriov Booxnparos 

oner madady Sépya Kai Tptyoppres. 
That the rovrioy Béoxnua bere spoken of was the rpvysy, see the 
scholiast to the Odyssey. Cf. Welcker’s Asch. Tril. p. 458, sq. 

Ib. of wepi Aipvay. What lake is here meant? and who are the 
dwellers about it, that ‘ honour Hermes astheir progenitor?’ Welcker 
considers the lake as the Acherusian, over which we had so much 
difficulty in ferrying Charon in the earlier part of this play ; but of 
the race that dwelt about it he can say nothing, except that they 
did not form the Chorus of the piece. The Scholiast says, that 
the lake Stymphalus in Arcadia is meant. We must leave much 
to the rising race of Aristophanists, who will doubtless suon learn 
to laugh at us of the older school for our ignorance in these mat- 
ters. The inquiry is of some consequence, as it might enable us 
to account better for the appearance of Socrates as a Wuyaywyds, or 
exorcist, in our poet’s comedy of the Birds. (1552, sq.) 

1232. Squeak, as before. 

1233. 8voxérw. Bacchus, who had byimplication to keep an aritb- 
metical account of all the blows inflicted by Euripides, here puts 
aside two counters, as helps to his memory, when the final reckon- 
ing is to be made. 

1234. Bussuz's third weapon of attack is drawn, according to 
some authorities, frum the “ Telephus,” according to others from 
the ‘‘ Iphigenia” of Aischylus. With the ‘‘ Telephus” we feel no 
inclination to meddle: Aristophanes bas covered the very name 
with inextinguisbable ridicule; but who that has witnessed the ex- 
quisite touches thrown into the incidental Iphigenia of A’schylus 
(Ag. 220—238.) does not wish to see a full-length portrait of her by 
the same masterly hand? Youth, beauty, filial piety, devotion to the 
public weal, and resignation tv the will of heaven, all that could 
serve to constitute a domestic heroine of the highest class, would 
doubtless have been there. Alas! of the Aischylean Trilogy, which 
appears to have been known to the ancients under the general 
name of ‘ Iphigenia,’ three (supposed) titles, and about twice as many 
fragments are all that is left! If the ‘Iepeta:, or priestesses of Diana, 
formed the Chorus and gave the name to the first piece, we may 
imagine its general contents to have been preparatory to the arrival 
of the royal maiden herself at Aulis,—ostensibly to be wedded to 
Achilles, in reality to be sacrificed to Diana. The hateful Calchas, 


9 The following are the only illustrations which the editor has met with of this 
word. Ij. XXIUIL 775-7. 781, 
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the unhappy parent Agamemnon, and perhaps an angry Diana, 
might have formed the principal characters. Preparations for the 
pretended bridal ceremony, and above all the erection of a nuptial 
chamber, seem to justify the assumption of the poet's Gadaporool 
for the second piece; a mournful sacrificial rite concluding the 
drama, instead of the expected bridal pomp, and if ancient art 
be any expositor of ancient tragedy, a muffied ‘Agamemnon here 
presenting himself, as well as a muffled * Achilles, and a muffled 
Niobé in the trilogies which we shall hereafter have to analyse. 
The concluding play bearing the name of ‘‘ Iphigenia,” would per- 
haps place the rescued victim at Tauri, and it would have been a 
matter of no small curiosity to see how much Euripides in his own 
play of that name had contrived to pilfer from his predecessor, as 
he was apt to do, sometimes contriving to mangle the offspring which 
he had stolen. The crowded state of our pages prevents us from 
going further into the subject of this Trilogy; but in those of 
Welcker the reader will find, as usual, all that profound scholarship, 
fine taste, and the sensibilities of genius can bring to bear upon 
such subjects. Asch. Tril. 408, sq. 

Ib. ’Ayaiwv. For instances of the diphthong a thus shortened 
in the Greek Tragedians, see Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 216. See 
also Scholefield’s A‘sch. Suppl. v. 379. Klausen’s Ag. v. 136. and 
note. Fragm. Orph. II. 2. devyovres dixacwv Oecpous. 9g. addvarov’ 
madatds 8¢ Adyos wepi rovde Gacive. Pythia ap. Lactantium, p. 182, c. 
Tlais ‘EBpaios xéderai pe beds paxdpecow dvdcowv | révde Sduor mpods- 
wey. 

1235. Squeak, as before. 

Ib. wedaGew, to approach. Eurip. Rhes. 558. ri wor’ ob medabes 
oxomés; Electr. 1302. els pOoyyas— medade. 

Ib. dpwyy (dpryw), assistance. Esch. Ag. 46. 72. 218. Pers. 
420. 737. Suppl. 755. Ch. 470. Soph. Phil. 857. 

1237. From what drama of Avschylus this verse is taken, the 
commentators are uncertain. 


r See the round sacrificial altar of Cleomenes at Florence, and the marble 
vase at the same place. Cf. Welcker's Esch. Tril. 413-14. 

8 There can be little doubt, though I am not aware that any of the commenta- 
tors have observed it, that all these muffied Eschylean characters are derived from 
the affecting picture given of Priam in the Iliad, after the death of Hector : 


Tlaides pty warép’ duo) prego aaa abAijs 
Bdapuciw eIuar’ Epupow’ 4 3° dv péoaowws yepauds 
évrumas dy xAalyp xexaduupévos. XXIV. 161. 
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Ib. pedcocovopo: (péAcooa, véuo). Bex. TH. rodcocovduor. Serpe. 
Dinp. Lospeck. The pedtocovdpor, says Passow, appear to have 
been certain servants or wardens of the Melisse, or ‘ Bees, as 
priestesses of "Ceres were termed. Compound adjectives end- 
ing in vdpos, with an active or passive signification, occur not un- 
frequently amid that variety of compound forms, with which the 
Eschylean dramas are saturated. Suppl. 43. avOovopovcas Bods. 49. 
mowovdpots réros. 533. avOovduous éramds. 559. yas évvouos. Pers. 
78. me{ovdpos (cui terra contigit). 710. Aéerpwv yepad Evpvop’. 858. 
modtooovdpos (in urbe deyens). 916. epoovdpos rey (honor gui Per- 
sis ab tis habetur qui eorum legibus utuntur). Sept. c. Theb. 258. 
medtovdpos. Ag. 87. doruvduos (qui urbem tuctur). 139. cypovdpos 
(agris habitans). 1140. wowovdpos. Choeph. 589. cvvydpous. 851. 
mokiooovonos (urbi dans jura). Cf. infr. 1351. Compounds of this 
form are not unfrequent in the Dionysiacs: I. 94. II.62. XI. 79. 
XIII. 344. XXI. 203. XXVIL. 28. 

Ib. wé\as. Dobree refers to AXsch. Choeph. 869. 

Ib. otyew, to open. /Xsch. Prom. Vinct. 632. otyew oréya. Eurip. 
Herc. F. 332. «gpa. Alc. 563. fevavas. Cycl. 502. dvpayv. (Thiersch 
proposes to read the foregoing verse, evpapetré pe Acoodpevor, “ ut 
sint verba sacerdotis Diane introitum in adytum templi precanti- 
bus concessuri.”) 

1239. xupis eiut. This verse, being a quotation from the Aga- 
memnon, brings the reader upon ground better known to him than 
what he has lately trodden. Blomfield and Klausen, in accord- 
ance with the Scholiast, translate, Putis sum, I am able. But is 
not this interpretation somewhat tame and unsatisfactory, whether 
we look to the word «xvpios itself, or to the Choral body by whom 
it is uttered? In tracing the character of that body in another 
place (Append. O.), we endeavoured to investigate the cause of 
that profound melancholy, which forms so conspicuous a feature 
in its character. That cause was traced to the dreadful proceedings 
at Aulis, and to the certainty felt by the Troop (a certainty derived 
from long and intimate acquaintance with the singular destinies of 


¢ In the earlier days of the Edinburgh Review, when men longing for a great 
intellectual feast knew not how to open its pages fast enough, we remember to 
have read of some poet “ intoxicated with weak tea ;” but (out of the Orphfc 
Remains, Aglaoph. [. 516.) a person intoxicated with honey is rare. Such an 
instance of intoxicatiun, however, the learned Creuzer surely exhibits, when he 
treats of bees and bee-masters, honey, Melissw, and the Essenes. As the ebriety 
is at all events harmless, and the subject connected with those Mysteries, which 
must never be wholly lost sight of in this play, we shall endeavour to present the 
reader with a cup of this intoxicating draught in our Appendix (R.); the full 
bowl must be left with the great symbolist himself. (tom. IV. 365, sq. III. 354.) 

u Servius ud Ain. I. 430. “ Apud Isthmum anus quedam nomine ‘Melissa 
fuit ; hano Ceres sacrorum suorum quum secreta docuisset, interminata est, ne cui 
ea aperiret.” For Lobeck’s opinion on the subject, see Agiaoph. I]. 817. 
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the fated house of the Atride), that a heavy retribution would in- 
evitably fall upon the head of its present chief—a chief beloved by 
all around him for his many noble and princely qualities, but re- 
garded by the Chorus itself with a depth of affection which them- 
selves acknowledge to cxceed all bounds of propriety. (Ag. 925. 
Kl. ed. and note.) On these two events, and the previous omens 
connected with them, the Choral Troop had apparently brooded 
in silence for ten long years; but though holding no converse 
with fellow-men on a subject so deeply interesting to their feel- 
ings, their self-communings and reflections had been such, that 
their character gradually assimilates itself to that of the seer, 
who is allowed to penetrate into the will and purposes of Almighty 
Power. That insight enables them at last to discern that their lips 
are no longer to be sealed on these momentous matters, and that 
the time is come (that time which in Atschylean writings signi- 
fies less the mere lapse of days or years, than the arrival of 
some period, which the heavenly powers have marked out for the 
accomplishment of a particular *purpose), when they are commis- 
sioned, or Yauthorised to declare aloud, what they have hitherto 
treasured up in the recesses of their own breasts. 

Ib. Opociv, to utter, to relate (Assch. Soph. Eurip. passim), but to 
whom? Dramatic soliloquies, apparently uttered aside, but always 
intended to enlighten an audience, are not of course to be too 
strictly analyzed, but the peculiar state of the text obliges us to 
ask, whether the royal wife of Agamemnon is upon the stage 
during the whole or greatest part of this entrance-ode: and if so, 
how she is occupied during its continuance? That she is upon the 
stage at all events after the 81st verse, seems evident from the ques- 
tions and remarks addressed to her from that 81st verse to the verse 
now before us, and which in Blomfield’s edition stands as the 1o3rd. 
One hundred and twenty-five more verses are then sung by the 
Chorus, some of them alluding to events in which the royal consort 


x Suppl. 712. Odpoes xpdvey ror xuply +’ ev tyudpg | Oeovs drilwr ris Bporay 80- 
oes inv. Ag. 353- Ala rot févioy péyay aidovpa: [Fy 7Td8e xpdtayr’, éx’ *Arckdy- 
Sp | relvovra wdAas tétov, Sres dy | ufre xpd Kaipod, uh’ dwtp korpew | BéAos 
NALOoy oxtyeev. 1540. uluver 3e, uluvovros év oie Aas, | wabeiy roy Eptayra. 
Choeph. 638. rav @ aludrowv wararépwy | river pboos | xpéve xAauvrh Buordppwr 
"Epis. 909. (KI. ed.) rdxya 3 wayreAds | xpdvos dueipera: (ingredistur) xpd- 
6upa Sapdrwy, (where Klausen translates, rayreAhs xpdvos, tempus, quo rata funt 
omnia qua diu parata sunt). 922. tuodc pry dixa TMprapldas xpdéry, | Bapvdiucos 
wowd. See also Klaus. ad Agam. 703-8. 

y Esch. Ag. 705. KL ed. 8re 1d xbpiov ( justum tempus pena, Kl.) «dap. 
Eum. 515. xdpioy péves rédos. Duris ap. Athen. 253, ¢. spiwror pty, elphyny 
solncoy, olarare: | xbpios yap ef ov. So in a difficult passage of the Choeph. 
(KI. ed. 741.), 8bs réxas, oxi 3é pou | xuplws rd odeppor’ eb patoudvors iBeiv | 3d 
Sixas way €ros,.we may, I think, translate, “ Grant, O Jupiter, a prosperous event ; 
and as we desire to see nothing but what is moderate, and that done justly, allow 
that every word of mine may be ratified.” 
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could not but take a deep interest, and Clytemnestra is then again 
addressed, evidently as if she had been within hearing during the 
whole time. If so, the question again occurs, how has she been 
occupied during the interval, and why does she make no answer to 
the immediate questions put to her by the Chorus? Surely she 
does not stand a mere mute on the stage. I know not whether the 
reader will consider the following as a satisfactory answer. When 
the watcher (I. 1-38.) communicates the joyful tidings, which the 
torch-signals have conveyed, three proceedings take place on the 
part of Clytemnestra and her household. They utter that jubilant 
cry of religious joy, which in the Greek language bore the name of 
OdoAvypos (cf. Ag. 27. 570. 1087-8.) ; the queen then gives orders 
that every house shall be forthwith illuminated, (the news mani- 
festly arriving during the night,) and that sacrificial rites shall be 
paid to a variety of gods on the occasion. Is it to superintend the 
lighting up of the imperial palace (g1-5.), or to perform some of 
those more domestic religious rites (86-go.), that Clytemnestra 
remains upon the stage? and while occupied in these duties, is she 
dramatically supposed to take no cognizance of what the Chorus 
are uttering ? Or do we commit an injury against the even yet in- 
fant state of the Grecian drama, by supposing such a violation of 
dramatic propriety ? At all events no great injury is done by call- 
ing attention to the subject; an attention, which, as far as the pre- 
sent writer is aware, it has not yet received. 

Ib. c&:0v xpdros. Blomfield translates, ‘‘ Robur, seu fiducia que 
ab omine in itinere viso ducebatur.” Klausen, justly objecting to 
the words in Italics, that they are rather a translation of évodtos (cf. 
Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. 496.), than és, renders the two, res que 
profecturos fiducia instrurit. Neither of the two learned writers 
seems to be aware, that an example of an omen thus taken before 
the commencement of a hazardous journey, and complete in all its 
branches, is to be found in the last book of the Iliad. It occurs 
where Priam determines to go alone to the tent of Achilles, and 
demand of him the dead body of his son for a sum of money. It 
was no doubt part of most royal establishments to be provided with 
domestic seers for the purpose of taking these Zroad-omens. That 


z As we went, on a former occasion, to the old Gothic poem of 

for an illustration of the manners of the heroic ages, may we go to Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics, where the manners of the Greek republics 
and their anterior ages are so often reflected, for an illustration of the pre- 
sent matter ? No reader conversant with that interesting work can fail to remem- 
ber how deeply the custom of taking omens, before any enterprise of moment was 
undertaken, pervaded the manners of the middle ages. No chief of any account 
but was provided with his domestic seers and astrologers, whose business snr to 
watch and report the favourable moments, when a march should commence, when 

the storming of a fort, or a general conflict should take place, with the probable 
results of undertaking. Sir Walter Scott, I need not add, has embodied 
much of this superstitidus custom in his “ Quentin Durward.” 
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the house of Agamemnon was so provided, the A‘schylean text, 
as read by Klausen, leaves no ®doubt. Were the observations of 
these seers of a favourable character ? They were naturally com- 
municated to the people generally. Were they of a mixed charac- 
ter? The more propitious part would of course be told; the less 
favourable part confined to the chief and his immediate friends. 
The omens observed previously to the march for Troy by the as- 
sembled hust of the Atride had been of this mixed character, and 
hence though the Chorus here allude only to the propitious (atotoy) 
part, the unfavourable portion is evidently that on which in the 
original play their minds habitually dwell. 8:0», Dind. Th. date», 
Br. Bek., no doubt to give sense to the passage, but which, instead 
of giving sense or humour, destroys both. 

Ib. ‘‘ xpdros, minime est imperium (ut Well. Ind. 1. p. 319.), 
sed robur vel potentia, que deorum favore tribuitur, idem quod 
postea diced.” Ki. But the learned writer omits to add the best 
illustration of the word which occurs in that book of the Iliad, 
to which we recently referred, when the road-omen is taken by 
Priam in compliance with the request of his aged consort : 

aire: 3° oiwvdy raxty iyyedov, Sore of ait@ 
idrraros olwvav, xal ed xparos éori peyioroy, 


defidv. XXIV. 292. Cf. infr. 1251. 


Ib. atows, propitious. To the examples given by Blomfield, 
add Il. AKIV. 376. Soph. Ged. T. 52. dpviic .. aloiy. Eurip. Iph. 
A. 607. dpvéa pév rdovd’ aicrov movcotpeOa. Herc. F. 596. dpuw 8 dav 
rv’ odk ev alaias Spas | Zyvev rdvoy rv’ eis Sdpous merrexdra. 

Ib. d»8po». If any confirmation of our opinion were wanting, 
that sound and not sense is to be the principal object of attention 
in the present scene, it would be found in the state of the present 
verse, which, as it here stands, makes no complete sense. In the ori- 
ginal play no stop concludes the verse, and the word dyd3pay is fol- 
lowed in Blomfield’s edition by the adjective fonehéev (qui magistra- 
tum gerunt), in Klausen by éx reAéwv, who connects these words with 
atovov, and translates, quod a numinibus prospere portentum est. Our 
business is merely to look at it as attack the fifth on the part of 
BusBBLE. 

1240. Squegak, not as before; for the whole audience are now 
performing the part, intermixed with shouts of ‘* Bravo, > Aristo. 
phanes !” “ well done, son of Philippus !”’ 

1241. Having brought his audience to the pomt, where he anti 


a KI. edit. 376. road 3° dxdorevoy | 163° evyverovres Bdpucoy xpopyra. But 
surely the learned writer is incorrect in extending their complaints beyond the 
two following verses. Cf. Welcker's sch. Tril. p. 359. Lebeck’s Agl. I. 260. 

b That any one would ascribe the play to Philonides, though exhibited in his 
name, is out of the question. 
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cipated he should find them convalsed with laughter, the poet 
with his usual tact quits the subject for a while, (to return to it 
with additional pungency,) and introduces a little mterlocutory dia- 
logue; the reader having to bear in mind, that the sense of 
the preceding verse is kept rather in abeyance than entirely sus- 
pended, and that it will be brought to bear again upon the verse 
which immediately follows this parenthesis. It would be perhaps 
too much of a refinement to say, that even in this suspension of 
the subject, the sarcastic poet has a little hit at “Zschylus, who un- 
questionably was upon occasions apt to deal in similar suspen- 
sions of a somewhat awful length. Cf. Ag. 82, sq. 177, 3q. (where 
see Scholef.) &c. 

Ib. rd xpqjpa rey xuxer. Soph. Meleager fr. 1. ovds peéyrros 
xejpa. Eurip. Androm. 181. exipOordy rt xpnpa Onredr epv. 728. 
Gvetpevoy Tt ypnpa specBuT&y yewos. 950. copdr rt xpqpa rou dsdafavros 
Bpcrous | Adyous dxovew ray dvavriwy apa. Suppl. 963. cpixpdy rd 
xpnpa rou Biov. 

1242, BovAropa: sc. awedbew vel rpexew (Plut.g53. ¢s rd Badapeior 
tpéxe). Cf. Lamb. Bos, p. 586. ed. Schaf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 535, c. 
Obs. 2. 

1243. ‘“‘ For my kidnies are really swelling with this shower of 
blows which has fallen.” Dindorf translates, ‘‘ pre xowoss (labori- 
bus) renes mihi intumuerunt.” 

1244. mpiv y dy. Cf. Stalb. ad Plat. Phil. §. 39. 

Ib. ordow pedov—ordopory, that strain, which the choral troop 
sang when they took their places near the Thymelé; and so 
called, ‘“‘ not because the chorus stood still when they sang it, 
which they did not, but from its being continuous, and uninter- 
rupted by anapests or trochees ; and, as we should say, steady. It 
seems to be derived from ordors, a set, ordois pedGy, ‘* a set of 
choric songs,” i. e. a strophe and antistrophe, and perhaps an epode. 
Arist. Ran. uy, mpiv y «. r. €. ‘‘ don’t go before you have beard an- 
other canto :” where the Scholiast says, ordow peddv: ordcipoy 
peros, 8 ddovow iorduevos of xopevrai. Hesych. ordois: Oéors. xopds. 
Possibly it took its name from those sacred hymns which were 
sung in religious festivals by a choir standing (Etym. M. 690, 42.), 
or from its being sung & r7 ordoet, in their station, in that part of 
the orchestra appointed to the dances of the chorus, and not as the 
Parodus, in front.” Mus. Crit. If. 484-5. See also Herm. Aristot. 
12, 8. p. 142. Elem. metr. p. 724, sq. Kolster de parabasi, pp. 11. 
18. 58. Passow in v. ordowwos. And so much for mere informa- 
tion on the subject. He who would feel, as well as understand all 
this, must give himself up to the pages of Miller's ‘‘ Eumenides,” 
to the translations there given of the three ordoia which belong 
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to that drama, and to the metrical and other remarks by which they 
are accompanied. 

1245. xtOappdinav vépwv, citharedic nomes, or, musical measures 
with a harp accompaniment. It has been observed in former notes, 
that the choral strains of the ancient dramatists were regulated 
sometimes by the flute, sometimes by the cithara or harp; the 
latter expressing the more serene and majestic movements of the 
mind, the former its wilder emotions, whether of grief or joy. The 
harp-movement would naturally be more in unison with the solemn 
genius of Aschylus ; the flute more adapted to the impassioned feel- 
ings of Euripides. Ina drama like the present, where these two great 
men are pitted against each other like two fighting-cocks, each 
would naturally speak with contempt of that which formed the de- 
light or distinction of his opponent. The contemptuous mode in 
which Euripides here speaks of the citharcedic measures of Atschy- 
lus, is of course retorted by the Jatter in allusions equally contemp- 
tuous to the flute-music of Euripides (infr. 1263.). We now pro- 
ceed to a few verbal illustrations. Plat. 3 Leg. 700, b. diypnpevn 
yap 87 rore hy npiv » povotky xara ctén re €avris &rra kat oynpara’ Kai Tt 
hy et8os gins edxai mpds Geovs, Svopa 8 Spvor émexadoivro' Kai rovr@ 8) 
rd évavriov hy pois Erepoy eidos, Opnvous Sé Tis Gv avrovs pddtora éxddece’ 
kat taiwves Erepov, kat GAXo, Arovicon yeveots, vipat, dHvpayBos Aeydpe- 
vos. vduous Te aitd rouro robvopa éxaduvy, @dyy as Twa érépay. éemédeyov 
de xeBapwdixous. 4 Leg. 722, d. xai 87 rrov xcOappdexns pos Aeyopevay vd- 
pov kat maons Movons mpooipea | Gavpacraas errovdacpeva WpoKxerrat, 7 Leg. 
799) €- Plut. de music. 4. dre 8€ oi xBapedexoi vd pot of mada ef erav 
guvicrarro, Tepdbeos e3ndwoe’ rovs youv mpwrous vopous ev émect dta- 
pryvuay ScOvpapBixiy A€~w Fdev, Gras py evOds paygz mapavopay eis rh 
dpxaiay povany. Etym. M. p. 607, 1.-vdpoe xcOap@dexot: roy "Ando 
werd THs Avpas xatabeifas Tois avOparots vdpous gaci xab’ ots (norovra, 
mpaivorra T@ pedes rd Karapxas Onpiddes 7, npav Bev Ta nBapqdovpeva xa- 
Aovae vopous. Plat. Minos 318, b. Sa. éyors Gv ody elmeiv, Tis T@y Tadatay 
ayabos yéyovev év rois athgrcors vopots vopnoberns ; tows ov évvoeis, GAN’ 
éy> Botres ce tropynow ; ‘Er. mavu pev otv. Zw. dp’ oly 6 Mapavac 
Aéyerat cai ra wasdixd avrov“Odupmos 6 Sput ; ‘Er. dAnOy A€yes. See 
also Kanngiesser’s alt. Kom. Biibne in Athen, p. 355. 

Ib. vépos. An attempt having been made in a former note to 
give a general meaning of this word, we here content ourselves 
with a few verbal illustrations of this musical term, which, though 
of no unfrequent occurrence in the writings of Aéschylus, i is rarely 
found in the other two T ragedians. Zésch. Suppl. 66. ras nai dyed ge- 
Acdupros ‘Iaoviows voporos | dante ray amaday vethobepy maperdy. Prom. 
Vinct. 592. dxéras tavodcray vépov. Ag. 577. kai yuvaceip vdpup | 
OAoAvypow GAdos dAAobev xara wrddsy | CAacxov evdnpoiyres. Ib. 1 109. 
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dui 2 abris Opodis | wisor Brtpen,  1H..112%.: bpbhive do pépioiss cy. 
1448. émt 8e odparos, dixay | por xépaxos ¢xOpotv, orabeic” éxodpeos [ 
dpvov tpveiy eweixera. Choeph. 768. (Klausen’s edit.) xai rére 3) 
wéhac rdde Aurjprow | OpAvy obpworcray véuor peOhooper Siow’ xpekriv 

youréy | wAovror Sepdreyv. Danaid. fr. 37. (Dind. ) roposs OX yelp (sie) 
Welck. fEsch. Tril. p. 396. Eurip. Hee. 679. sdper Baxxetor. 

1246. xérov pi mpooride. Bacchus affects the airs of a man 
writhing from blows, which he has just received. For the use of 
the word mpocrie:, Dobree refers to Nub. 63. 

1247. In his first ridicule of the dactylic or Hexametrical mea- 
sure of Eschylus, (whichever we are to call it,) Aristophanes had 
with great propriety made the construction as easy as possible, that 
the ear might not be distracted by two objects at once. In the 
present instance the metrical ridicule is aggravated by a glance at 
other peculiarities of the poet. We are accordingly presented 
with a long sentence, in which the nominative case is thrown to a 
most awkward distance, the accusative presenting itself in front of 
the sentence, and the interval offering all the peculiarities of 
fEschylean style—bold and dithyrambic diction—harsb appositions 
and metonyms—and even appositions doubly apposited. A long 
tail, including double adjectives, and some of the poet's strongest 
imagery, brings up the rear ;—of all these in their respective 
order. 

Ib. dros "Ayudv. Are we again thrown on a pentametrical 
form with an anacrusis, or does the verse begin with a double Iam- 
bus, and then run off, more Zschyleo, into a dactylic form >? The 
diphthong, as we have already seen, would not stand in our way for 
adopting the former view, but variety as well as Aschylean practice 
induce us to adopt the latter. For specimens of Eschylean metre 
commencing with a double ¢lambus, see Agam. (KI. ed.) 112. 130. 
136. 173-4-7. 197-8. 215-16-17-18-19. 220-1-2. 345-6-7. 372-7- 
8.9. 382. 402-4-5. 434-5-9. 440-2-3-6. 683. 707. 1025. 1042. 
1080-6. (1371. 1448. 1450-1. In construing, the reader must sup- 
ply xvptos elus Opoeiy from verse 1239. 

8idpovoy xpdros (imperium binorum regum)=Menelaum et 
Agamemnonem. Ag. 42. MeveAaos drat, 78° “Ayapepvov, | dOpdvov 
A:déev xai Sioxnmrpov | rips. Soph. Aj. 252. duxpareis "Arpeidar. 


¢ From an attentive consideration of the “ Frogs” of Aristophanes, the present 
writer had long been convinced, that the metres of schylus often required to be 
arranged in @ more lengthened form than his editora had yet assigned to them. 
It was therefore not a little gratifying to him on opening the pages of Mller and 
Klausen to find his views on this matter fully confirmed. How those writers 
came to that conclusion, they nowhere state; but Aristophanes i is not that terre in- 
cognita in the maps of German literature, which it is in our own, (English scholars 
seeming to think that if they once set foot there, they will be eaten up by wild 
beasts, or suffer some dreadful calamity,) aud probably some commentator ap the 
great comedian had thrown out a suggestion to that effect. The present writer 
can only say, that no such suggestion has ever come under his eye. ; 
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lb. xpdros, robur, ea potentia, qu@ tn unagquavis re superior evadit. 
K]. (ad Choeph. 233.) Ag. 602. (MewAgos) rode yas Pidov xpdror. 
Suppl. 518. paxdpwy | paxdprare, xai redéwy | rehecérarov xpdros, dd fie 
Ze; 


Vv. 

Ib. ‘EAAd8os fBus. Ag. 418. ‘EAXados alas. Soph. Phil. 223. ‘EA- 
Aados orodns. 256. ‘EAAddos yas. 

1248. +a ddarroOparropAarrdépar. As the text is now laughing 
at the harsh constructions as well as metrical peculiarities of 
Eschylus, the accompaniment is changed, and instead of the 
Saquzak, or former refrain, the reader must task his imagination to 
substitute one of corresponding harshness and hoarseness, in order 
to give effect to the malicious purpose of Euripides. A raven's 
croak, a Jew’s gutturalisms, and that compound of fog, buskiness, 
and ardent spirits, which in the by-gone race of English stage- 
drivers, was by courtesy termed their votce, will go some way to 
accomplish it: but we do not limit him. (That Euripides added to 
the humour of the preceding scene by a couple of flutes playing, 
as the Scholiast intimates, we much doubt; that a mock citharcedic 
accompaniment gave additional zest to the humour of the present 
cento, we have no doubt. Cf.sup. 1245. infr. sub-note, p. 298.) 

1249. Shiyya 8.7. x.7. In the present sarcastic attack, Euri- 
pides draws his general materials from the ‘‘ Agamemnon,’ dis- 
torting as he proceeds; this, however, not being sufficient for his 
purpose, he here intercalates from the * Sphinx” of /Eschylus, in 
order to shew off his rival’s harshnesses of construction to still 
greater advantage. (In Welcker’s #schylean Trilogies, the Sphinx 
occupies a middle place between the poet's Laius and C&dipus. 
Of the whole three dramas seven fragments only are left: I pur- 
posely abstain from any notice of their contents. The general 
subject is well known, and why should not some young man of 
scholarship and genius attempt to re-construct this and other lost 
trilogies of A’schylus? And this process once begun, why should 
not other young men of the same calibre write us up the lost 
comedies of 4 Aristophanes ? Now that his general manner and 
system are pretty well understood, the thing is surely not an utter 
impossibility. As to the sapient race, learned or unlearned, who 
saw no value in these productions but what a “ witty buffoonery” 
confers, the tomb has long been opening for them, and nothing re- 
mains but to bury them with all due honours. Witty buffoonery !): 

Ib. Edhiyya. In the application of this word to Menelaus and 


“@ In Germany, where scholarship and genius are more frequent companions 
than they are in this country, some approach to the undertaking has been mada 
by Count Platen Hallermfinde. See Kolster de Parab. 43. But why made in 
the Count’s vernacular tongue ? why not in genuine Attic Greek ? 


U 
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Agamemnon, a laugh no doubt is intended at those metonymic ex- 
pressions, in which Aéschylus was so fond of indulging. ‘lo state 
the precise difference between metonymy and metaphor is not very 
easy, and perhaps some of the examples which will presently be 
adduced of the former, might as well have made their appearance 
in a preceding note, where the metaphors of Auscbylus were dis- 
cussed generally (sup. 871.); the two together will at all events 
serve to familiarize the student with the general character of 
Eschylean imagery, and display more fully the humour here in- 
tended. That Clytemnestra should meet us as a yAéooa puonris 
xuvds (Ag. 1199.), aS an épis, or domestic discord, as an dvdpos offs, 
or conjugal calamity (1b. 1437.): that Helen should come before 
us as an "IAl@ «dos opbavupov (Ib. 680.), and a vupdordaurés "Epuvs 
(726.): that Cassandra should be an dry in her own eyes (Ag. 
1189. Kl. ed.) when living, and a mere ded in the eyes of Clytem- 
nestra when dead (Ag. KI. ed. 1369. and note): that Orestes 
should be now a hope (Ch. 225. Kl. ed.), now a recent mixture 
(328. Kl. ed. and note), and now a death (1019, ib.), are perhaps 
instances of metonymy, which may find parallels in other languages, 
though they may come less abruptly upon a reader than they 
do in the Acschylean passages here referred to. But some of his 
metonymic varieties appear before us in more trying shape. His 
duh pdaorcé (Ag. 625.), his Sdxos ’Apyeiov (797.), his xAatwa rpipospos 
(845.), his dexAn papayvn (Choeph. 36y.), his dixas rv6pyy (ib. 635.); 
these and others present difficulties, requiring a length of explana- 
tion, which it is beyond the province of a work like this to fur- 
nish. An emendation, however, of Wellauer furnishes a specimen 
of Aischylean metonymy, capable of illustration on grounds of so 
much importance to a gencral understanding of the poet’s diction, 
that we do not hesitate to give a little attention to it. When 
the expedition-omens are taken previous tu the departure of the 
Argive army for Trov, they appear, as was before explained, partly 
in a favourable, partly in an unfavourable point of view. They 
are favourable, because wearing the shape of two eagles, and 
thereby indicating the two Atride, (who are subsequently termed 
‘“‘ the winged eagles of their father ;”) unfavourable, because these 
eagles proceed immediately to feast on a pregnant hare; and as 
the young (8pdéco) of all animals were under the protection of 
Diana, it was clear to the person who took the omens, viz. Cal- 
chas, that for the feast thus made some dreadful retribution would 
be demanded of the Atride hereafter. It is to the word dpécos, as 
there used fur the young of animals (Ag. 139. Well. ed.), that we 
wish to call attention. The strong resemblance of schylean to 
scriptural diction has been often noticed, but nowhere perhaps does 
there occur a stronger exemplification of this similarity than in the 
present instance, where dew and progeny are taken for synonymous 
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terms. In the prophetic Psalm, which foretells the countless num- 
bers that sha!l be born to the Messiah through the gospel, how is 
that intimation conveyed? In imagery of the same expressive cha- 
racter: “ More than the dew from the womb of the morning is 
the dew of thy progeny.” (Ps. CX. 3. Lowth’s translation.) When 
again the Evangelical Prophet assures his countrymen, that all 
within the grave shall come to life again, in what language is that 
assurance conveyed ? 


Thy dead shall live; my ¢deceased, they shall rise: 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust! 
For thy dew is as the dew of the dawn. 

Isaiah XXVI. 19. 


Shall we incur censure if we dwell a little longer on this subject ? 
If it was correctly stated in a former note, that the eye of Avschylus 
continually turned to Oriental or more southern countries than his 
own in search of subject, imagery, and diction, no one of his extant 
plays ought to afford more instances of metonymic language than his 
‘‘ Supplices ;” for whence have the Chorus of that drama just 
arrived? They have arrived from shores in the immediate vicinity 
of f Palestine. Let us run rapidly throngh that interesting play, 


e The Talmudists understood the expression as implying the reviviscence of 
mere abortions. See Scheidius’s “ Loca Talmudica,” p. 108. 

f And if we were to add,—from the vicinity of those lands which apparently 
gave birth to the author of the book of Job,—should we not be leading the reader 
Into a still more correct view of the subject before us ? How close a resemblance of 
opinion (and on a subject of the utmost moment) is found in that sacred book, and 
in the Promethean Trilogy of schylus, we have endeavoured to shew in another 
place, (Append. F.): is the resemblance between them in diction and imagery less 
remarkable ? Even the most violent of Eschylean images here finds a parallel. If 
smoke was the brother of fire in the former (sup. 877.), what are sparks in the lat- 
ter? Het °23, suns of the flames, or coals (Gesen. II. 751.), as son of the bow is by 


metonymy put for an arrow in another chapter (XLI. 20.). If ships appear in so 
Many singular forms in the /Eschylean drama just reviewed, du none appear 
equally singular in the author of the Book of Job ? His 73x no, or ships of desire 


(1X. 26.) i. e. as Symmachus explains it, ships hastening with desire to a port, ver- 
tainly may beara comparison. Ifthe term i xovlew, to dust the road ( Pers.168.), 
be a singular expression, when meant to signify urgent haste, is "yay: till I have 
swallowed my spittle (Job VII. t9.), less singular, when implying the demand of 
a moment's delay? Add, Fire of God =lightning, (I. 16.) 3 night of death =intense 
darkness (1T!. 5.); eye-lashes of the morning =day-dawn (III. 9.); @ man of lips, 
i.e. a great talker (XI.2.); words of wind, i.e. vain words (XVI. 3.)3 first. 
born of death, i.e. a violent divease (XVIITI.13. Cf. Gesen. I. 86. Magee, IT. 
174.)3 the man of arm =mighty man (XXIL 8.); silver of treasures = treasures of 
silver (XXII. 25.) 3 meat of desire=dainty meat (XXXIII.20.). If to these 
we add the frequent use of substantives for adjectives, as pride for proud (XXVI. 
¥2.), terrovs for terrible (XX XIX. 20.), armour for armed men (XXXIX. 21.) 
we obtuin a similarity of diction, as well as in one instance a similarity of think- 
ing, which must be considered as somewhat remarkable. 
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and see if our suggestion is borne out by its contents. At v. 32. 
we find {dy dym rayunpe: (a ship is meant). 94. jpevov dvw dpdynya 
(Jupiter is thus personified). 126. Awoppadys Sonos ... Sopds (a ship 
again). 208. Znvds dps (the sun, see Scholef. on the passage). 
339. mpupva troreos (a hill is meant). 524. ray peAavo{vy’ dray (asbip 
again). 551. Bovxddou mrepdevros (a gad-fly). 741. BuBAov 8€ xaprés 
(i.e. Agyptii) od xparet ordxuy (i.e. Argivos. Cf. Pers. 152.). 871. 
Sixous Sfis==man!! 956. Oeparovrid8a pépyny. 975. Tépeav’ omapa (the 
virgin state). If to the above examples we add those meanings 
and interchanges which the names of Deity often assume in the 
ZEschylean writings, as “Apys=martius vigor (Ag. 77.) == qoveds (Eu- 
men. 335.). ‘Epzns=mors inopinata (Ch. 587. Kl. ed., where see 
note) =inerpectati lucri auctor, (Sept. c. Th. 504.) Zevs ray xexpnxd- 
rov= Pluto (Suppl. 147.),we shall have a tolerably complete notion 
of A‘schylean metaphor and metonymy. For specimens of Orphic 
and other poetical metonyms, see Lobeck’s Aglaoph. II. 836. sq. 

Ib. dvoapepiay (8ds, nuépa), Dor. for 8vonpepov, happening on an 
evil day, or misfortune-bringing. The substantive is found in Soph. 
Tereus, fr. VIII. 4. Booxes 8€ rovs pév poipa dveapepias. 

Ib. mptravy (Adsch. Suppl. 365. Prom. V.176. Eurip. Troad. 
1298.) xuva, the prince-monster. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 391. xver payedas, 
i, e. the Sphinx. Cf. sup. 445. Uptramy xvva here stands in apposition 
with Siyya dvcapepiay, as the two latter words stand in apposition with 
3i@povoy xpdros in a preceding verse. As every expression and con- 
struction here used forms more or less of a taunt at the Aéschylean 
writings, it will be necessary to exhibit somewhat of the extent to 
which apposition prevails in those writings. Beginning with simpler 
forms, we shall proceed to those of a more complex character, con- 
cluding with a set of references, which alone would be sufficient 
to shew that Euripidean sarcasm on this point was not wholly un- 
called for. Prom. Vinct. 960. @adagciav re, yas rivdxretpav vicoy, | 
Tpiavay, aixpyy thy Hocedavos, oxedg. Pers. 45. erdxous | woddois ap- 
pacw eLoppacw, | Sippuyd re xal rpippuypa réAn, | poBepay SYuw mpocs- 
décda. S.c. Theb. 535. 1d yap wédews Svedos ev xadenrdtre| oaxes, 
Kuxkore® oopatos mpoBAnpart, | Sphiyy w@pdorroy mpocpeunxarnpergy | 
yougors, evopa, Aapmpov Exxpovoroy déuas. 724. Eevos 8€ xAnpous em- 
voua | xenunes Sxv0av drocos, | xredvov xpnyarodairas | mxpds, apd- 
pwr haidapos. 937. mixpds Avrnp | vetxéwy, 5 mdvrios | fetwos, ex wupds 
avéeis, | Onxrés cidapos. Ag. 104. Ere yap Oedbev xaramveiee | reba 
podnay, adxav cupduroy, aidy, ( for still by the gift of the gods, our time 
of life breathes persuasive songs, such songs being the strength congenial 
with 'age). 217. érda 8 ody Ourap yevéoOa | Ovyarpis, yuvatxorroivey 


h te might have been put also under the head of Eschylean metonymy. Cf. 
sup. 871. 

i The translation has been framed according to Blomfield’s exposition, of the 
passage ; but see Klausen on the subject. 
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muhepov dpwyav, | kat mporehea vaav. (idem, quod Ovoiay roveiodas. 
Cogitationi @vatay apposita sunt dpoyay et mporddeca, Ku.) 262. (Kl. 
ed.) ioxds mopevrod Aapzmaddos mpés H8ovnv, | weven rd xpvoopeyyes Os res 
k FAtos. 624. modAuds b€ moddAav efayiolévras Soper | dvdpas oimdjj 
padoteyt, THY “Apns gidret, | StAcyxov arny, howiav ~vvwpida. 787. avdpe- 
Ovnras *IXtov Oopas, | efs aluarnpdy redxos ob stxoppdras | | Wrhods 
€Oevro, 1162. ipvovor 8’ duvov, Sdpaow mpoonpeva, | mpdhtapxoy arny 
(noram a principio genti adherentem, i.e. Myrtili cedem. ™ Blomf.). 
TIQT. xeipas Kpe@y mAnOovres oixeias Bopas, | civ evrépos Te omddyyxv’, 
éroixriaroy yépos, | mpémovo’ exovres. Choeph. 313. é6a o° txovoew 
evvai, | oxdre@ ddos iodpotpoy, (where see Scholef.). 784. ris av ow- 
(Spevov puvOpdy | rotr’ ior bia wéSov, | dvopevwv Bnudrwy Speypa. Add 
Suppl. 79. 101. 176. 186. 188. 263. 409. 451. 495. 533- 554- 934. 


620. 632. 697. 756. 1043. Pers. 71. 1513. 237. 550. 810. 934. 
Sept. c. Theb. 81. 190. 311. 386. 618. 748. 785. (where see 


Scholef.) Prom. Vinct. 162. 289. Ag. 8. 95. 109. 112. 133, (see 
K1.) 147. 201. 316. 332. 498. 544. 562. G10. 625. 739. (see KI.) 
798. 880. 918. 928. 933. 968. (see Kl.) 1205. 1297. (KI.) 1347. 
(K1.) 1354. 1358. 1377. 1388. 1391. 1456. (KI) 1479. 1635. - 
Choeph. 23. 27. g!. 221. (see KI.) 570. 608. 620. g32. (KI.) 956. 
969. Eum. 107. 133. 154. 292. 312. 315. 317. 350. 356. 584. 
655-770. 798. 803. 821. 895. 979. 

1251. The travestie again returns to the “ Agamemnon.” Cf 
Blomf. ed. v. 1109. 

Ib. mpdxrope (ScHou. ro dixny ciompafopeve), mulct-exracting. Blomf. 
quotes in illustration A¢sch. Eum. 309. mpdxropes aiparos. Soph. 
El. 953. @évou mor’ abrév mpdxrop’ iferOat warpds. Dem. 1327, ult. py 
mapadoOnvat Trois mpaxrupow Tov mpocopelAovra Kara Toy vopuoy. 

Ib. Oovpios, acer. See Blomfield’s Gloss. in Sept. c. Th. ad v. 
42. and to the examples there given, add Pers. 724. Oovpios Kép- 
£ns. 

Ib. épus, eagle and omen. As this monarch of the air sends 
Agamemnon and Menelaus with favourable auspices on their 
way to Troy, so he sends Priam on his journey to the tent of 
Achilles: 

rov 8 (Priami sc.) éAve pyriera Zevs’ 
avrixa 8 alerdy fee, reXecéraroy merenvay, 


eiaaro b¢€ ody 
deftos digas trép doreos’ of 8€ iddvres 
ynonoav, cat wacw evi ppeci Ouyds avn. 
Il, XXIV. 314. Cf. dAtsch. Ag. 111 —115. Eum. 740, 


1253. No information is given by the Scholiasts, as to the 


* See examples of what Klausen terms premission, rather than apposition. 
1 I translate, as their votes, putting yypods in apposition with péOopds. 
m See a different, and I think, better exposition by Klausen. 
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source from which this verse is derived. It not improbably be- 
longed to one of the three dramas, which will be considered at 
Vv. 1255. 

Ib. irapds (eis, irns), bold, confident, fearless. Theoph. ap. Athen. 
562, f. romrixovs, irapous, mpoOvyous, evmdpovs. Dem. 777, 3. irapay 
yap 1 wovnpia kai rodpnpoy kai wreovectixdv. 106, 25. irapas wodirevdpe- 
vo. Plat. Polit. 311, b. 8pisvrnros 8€ xai revos lrapéryros ofeias «at 
Wpaxrixns evdeiras. 

Ib. xvoly depogoiros, eagles. (Cf. sup. 871.) Aisch. Prom. V. 
1057. Ards arnvds xuwv, Sddowos aerés. Ag. 133. wravoiow xvoi. 
Repogoirns, frequent in Dionysiacs. V. 492. VI. 368. XI. 132. 
XXIV. 340. XXIX.12. XL. 49. XLVII. 262. 565. Orph. Hymn. 
LI. 5. Argonaut. 47. 

Ib. irapais ... depopoirors. Among the peculiarities of A&schy- 
lean language and construction, held up for ridicule in the cento 
or farrago before us, we have found specimens of his dithy- 
rambic diction, his metonyms, his appositions, and bis general 
harshness and violence of collocation; we are bere no doubt pre- 
sented, but in a mitigated form, with a specimen of the difficulties 
which his accumulated adjectives present, ranging as they often do 
from a simple pair to even thrice that number, and often without 
any copula to connect them. A few specimens of this mode of 
fEschylean accumulation will enable the reader to enter with more 
zest into the humour of the passage. Double adject. Ag. 221. (KI. 
ed.) ayva 8 dravpwros avdg rarpds | hidtov rptroorovdoy etrorpoy | aiéva 
gdos éeriva: also rogt. (KI. ed.) Suppl. 22. 263.620. Triple ad- 
ject. Ag. 145. my Twas dytimvdovs Aavacis xpovias éxevgdas | dwdoias 
revén. 215. Sporods Opacwwe: yap aloypépntis | rddawa wapaxowa | 
aperompor. Also 448. Suppl. 566. 684. Pers. 984. four adject. 
Choeph. 768. (KI. ed.) xal rére 87 médet rade Aurnprov | OnAvw otpre- 
ordrav vopov peOncopey Gpod xpexrdv yonray | wAovTovy dopdrey: also 
Ag. 212. Theb. g!0. Suppl. 104. Sir adjectives. Suppl. 774. Aw- 
ads alyikup anpdéa | Secxros olddpwyv xpepdas | yumias wérpa. Ag. 141. 
(KI. ed.) pipves yap poBepa madivopros | olxovépos Sodia prdpor pipes 
rexvorrovvos. (where also see an excellent explanatory note by the 
learned editor.) For specimens of part. and adject. without con- 
junction in the same sentence, see Pers. roo. Ag. 11. (Kl. ed.) 
629. Ch. 317. (KI.) 732. 763-4. (KI. ed.) Eum. 214. For double 
adverbs under similar circumstances, see Ch. 421. 760. (KI. ed.) 
Eum. 913. 

1254. The nature of the humour having now become perfectly 
intelligible to the audience, part of them join in it, and a bubbub 
arises, which perfectly astonishes the tenants of the adjuining 
marshes. ‘‘ My friends,” said one of the gravest of the species, 
after listening for some time with profound attention, ‘‘ we have 
lived too long. I ever thought that our own sounds held preemi- 
nence in discordancy: but such dissonance as this” — ‘ [t can 
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be no man’s doing,” rejoined another, ‘‘ but that of Aristophanes. 
After serving us up as one species of noisy Chorus, (a night more 
sleepless than that of 2 Pallas be his portion for it!) he has doubt- 
less discovered or invented another species of Chorus, on whom he 
has bestowed sounds of a still more portentous nature. And what 
will be the consequence,’ continued the speaker, thoughtfully 
applying his right paw to bis right cheek ?—‘‘ That our undisturbed 
reign is at an end,” replied a third—a bull-frog of most princely 
dimensions—‘‘ Not a brace of urchins will pass through our do- 
mains, but—(mimics) croak! croak! ’twill be with one — (mimics) 
tophlattothrattophlattothrat, rejoins the other. But, the gods be 
thanked, owr larynx is yet untouched, and if occasion should 
require—but we left our ° Hydromedusa in a delicate situation, 
and as the addition of a royal Physignathus to our numbers is of 
sume consequence at the present moment, we hasten to our con- 
sort’s side! meantime—this in the impertinent pcet’s teeth ! 
Bpexexexe{, xoag, xodf.” He spake, and the water-bubbles 
(sup. 241. mopgodvyorapAdopara) which he left bebind, evinced 
the energy with which his downward movements were made. 
1255. rd ovyxduwes én’ Alavri, (aciem in Ajacem irruentem. Tn.) 
“‘ The Thracian women,” from which, according to Apollonius, this 
quotation is made, appears (see Welck. Aésch. Tril. 438, sq.) to 
have formed the middle piece of an A¢schylean Trilogy comme- 
morating the death of Ajax Telamon. The name is of course 
derived from the females who form the Chorus of the drama, most 
probably captives, taken by the Ajacide during some predatory 
excursion, and not improbably women of high rank, for of such the 
aristocratic Auschylus apparently preferred to form bis choral Truop. 
To celebrate in glowing terms the valour displayed by the two 
brothers, and more particularly by Teucer in the enterprise, which 
ended in the Chorus’s own loss of freedom, and to bewail the loss 
of the elder brother, whose suicidal P death had formed the con- 


" When Pallas is asked hy Jupiter, in the Barpaxouvouaxia, whether she 
means to take part with the Mice, she indignantly denies any such inten- 
tion ; but that denial argues no good feeling towards the Frogs, of whom she ob- 
serves : 


GAA’ ob8' Bs Barpdx ow cuev ovx COeAhow’ 

ela) yap 008" avro} a dates ol GAAd pe wpeny 

dx wodduou dstotcay, bre} Alny éxowdOny, 

Srvou Sevoudyny, otx eldacay CopuBoirres, 

ob3 bAlyov xarapioa ey 8 Giwvos xarexeiuny, 

Thy xepadrry dryouca, dws éBdnoev ante 
186, sq. 

o The speaker in the text must consequently have been another Peleus, ht 
how many removes from the Homeric marsh-monarch of that name, the calcula- 
tors in frug-life must decide. 

p The Scholiast on the Ajax of Sophocles has preserved sume curious particu- 
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clusion of the preceding drama, would be amoung the principal 
topics of their melic strains. What that preceding drama had been, 
there can be little doubt; it must have been the “OmAov xpicrs, and 
perhaps in that drama the lion-hearted Teucer had manifested 
as bold an exhibition of civil courage in behalf of his brother, 
when all else bad begun to waver in devotion to him, as the second, 
had afforded an opportunity for the exhibition of his martial bearing. 
That the most interesting scene in the “Oma xpiots would fourm the 
groundwork for the oratorical contest displayed in Ovid (Meta- 
morph. B. XIII.) seems no unreasonable conjecture, though for the 
two or three 49 fragments yet remaining of that drama, and which 
bear all the marks of having formed part of the speech put into the 
mouth of the Atschylean Ajax, when claiming the armour of 
Achilles, I find no exact counterpart in the Roman poet. If the 
first two pieces of the Trilogy afforded means of displaying the 
military virtues of Teucer, the concluding drama gave an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting them by domestic virtues of the highest 
class. To give the utmost pathos to that drama, the dead body 
of Ajax Telamon would naturally be brought back to his native 
isle of Salamis. That the females of that isle would form the Cho- 
rus of the piece—that the principal character would be sustained 
by the aged Telamon bimself—that in the depth of his grief the 
most acrimonious reproaches should burst out against the surviving 
son for not having sufficiently defended his brother, or even per- 
haps for having out-lived 'him—and that he who had stood un- 
abashed among assembled princes, or had been foremost in the 
press of war, when occasion called, should stand silent and submis- 
sive in an irritated parent's presence, are all pictures suited to the 
genius of Aeschylus, and such as were calculated to give additional 
lustre to the dramatic character of Teucer. That the character as 
such was one which the bard himself took particular delight in con- 
templating, is evident from the words which Aristophanes has put 
into his mouth (sup. 1007.). 

1256. The hubbub, which had only partially prevailed at v. 
1254. having now become universal, we proceed under cover of it 
to slip in a translation of the above piece of Greek. Cramp it 
must necessarily be in every sense of the word ; but what then ? 
we look only to the benefit of the rising race of Aristophanists, 
and to the time, when proper accommodations ~being provided 


lars as to the difficulty with which the suicide was accomplished, the only 
PD in Bei it appears the hero was vulnerable being his shoulder. ‘Esch. Fr. 
Dind. e 7 e 
cla 161.162. Fragment 163 was perhaps spoken just preparatorily to his 
death. 

t Cf. Eurip. Hel. 87—-104. and the Ajax of Sophocles 1008 sq. 
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AI. ri to gAarroOpat rovr eoriv; ex. Mapabo- 
vos, 7) 
mobev cuvedcEas ipovioatpodou peéAn ; 
AI. aN ody éyw pev és TO KaAOV ex TOU KaAOU 
for the purpose, they shall study his dramas each in its proper 
locality, the Acharnians and Knights in the Pnyx, the Wasps 
on the supposed site of the Heliza, the Frogs, of course, in the 
Marshes, and the Cloud-choruses, where can they be studied 
and enunciated with proper effect, unless in a balloon, pitched 
suitably near Mount Parnes for the purpose? That we may 
fully expose the malicious contrivances of Euripides, we shall, be- 
fore proceeding to our own translation or paraphrase, throw the 
original into its proper order of construction. Kupids eips Opoetv 
Grws Oovptos pus méeumer adv Sopi Kai xept mpdxropse 8iOpovoy Kparos 
"Ayatav, Shiyya Svcapepiavy “EAXa8os WSas, mpvramy Kvva, Wapaaxe@v Td 
ovyxdwes én Alavre irapais xvoly depodoiras. ‘ I have commission 
or authority to relate, how an active bird (which bird is at once 
bird and omen) sends with spear and avenging band the two- 
throned power of the Achzans, which two-throned power has 
been to the Grecian youth generally what the cruel Sphinx, that pre- 
eminent monster or fury, was to the youth of Thebes particularly, 
the said bird of omen having given as prey to the strong air-going 
hounds (i.e. eagles) that part of the Trojan army, whose efforts 
were more particularly directed against that part of the Grecian 
army where Ajax had the sway.” 

1257. rérdx.7r.é Bacchus speaks after a pause of the utmost 
pretended astonishment. 

Ib. é« Mapadévos. Unless some obscurer allusion, says Thierscb, 
is intended, the following seems to me the sense of this passage. 
As Aéschylus had been present at the battle of Marathon, one, 
if any, full of noise and tumult, Bacchus asks whether Aschy- 
lus had borrowed this hoarse-sounding word, ré gAarr. from that 
battle; i.e. whether Aischylus used these harsh-sounding words, 
because as a soldier he had been accustomed to hoarse-sounding 
language. 

1258. lponoorpégov (ipod, rope, cord, orpépw) péAn, songs used 
by a man who draws water from a well. These from the nature of 
the occupation would be likely to be of a hoarse kind. 

1259. This verse and the two following, the § commentators, with 


$s Of the three German translators, Voss, Conz, and Welcker, the former two 
say nothing, the latter makes the following (to me) sumewhat strange remarks : 
‘' Eschylos sagt : Nein, aus dem gemeinen Leben, wo diese nun veralteten Weisen 
auch jetzt noch zu Hause sind, nachdem eine kinstlichere und belebtere Musik den 
langsamen, melaneholisch ernsten Gang der alten aus der Kunst vertrieben hat, 
brauchte ich sie nicht m nehmen. Phrynichos ging mir voran, behandelte sie 
erfinderisch und glicklich und machte sich durch sie grossen Nahmen. Doch 
durfte ich nicht blos von ihm borgen; sondern konnte etwas neues auch schines. 
hierin hervorbringen. Dass Phrynichos, sagt der Schol. der Citarrenweisen sich 
bedient habe, nehmen alle an.” 
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the exception of Thiersch, of whom more hereafter, avoid noticing, 
either considering them as too easy to require explanation, or as 
presenting difficulties which cannot now be satisfactorily encoun- 
tered. If I may form a conjecture from the interpretation inci- 
dentally set upon them by one of the most eminent of modern 
* scholars, the last circumstance may rather be predicated of them 
than the first. Let us see if with the aid of Atheneus, some 
imperfect light may not yet be thrown upon them. In the cento 
which has lately been before us, Euripides had travestied the dic- 
tion, and parodied the "music of the A‘schylean choral strains. 
In what manner Aeschylus resents and retorts both these charges, 
we shall see hereafter; his present words may, I think, be thus 
paraphrastically explained—‘‘ You object to my melodies, and 
more particularly to the music which I employ to give effect to my 
melic strains. Pitiful and contemptible objection! My music 
was a transfer; and it was a transfer made from that which is 
most beautiful in itself, viz. the citharedic nomes, to that which is 
as beautiful, viz. the tragic art. And why did I adopt this plan? 
That I might not appear to be gathering flowers from the same 
sacred meadow of the Muses as Phrynichus did.” And so much for 
the general meaning : let us now enter into details. 

Ib. és rd addy, (Stage-play: Aeschylus, who during the late 
attack upon his melodies has stood with his arms folded, appa- 
rently in an attitude of deep abstraction and self-communion, 
here advances to Bacchus and delivers his observation in a tone of 
voice, which makes Euripides start, and strikes the little wine- god, 
as the expressive phrase is, all of a heap: at the latter part of 
v. 1260. be resumes his former attitude, and speaks rather as 8 
person in soliloquy, justifying his conduct to himself, than as 
condescending to explain it to those around him. Significant 
winks interchanged between Bacchus and Euripides at the meta- 
phorical terms in which the Avschylean declaration is made.) 

Ib. éx rod xadov. If we call to mind the passionate fondness of 
Eschylus for the Homeric writings, and recollect what figure ‘‘ the 
golden harp” there makes, whether in the hands of earthly-bards, 
or in those of Apollo, the peculiar god of the Athenian aristocracy, 
we shall not wonder that every thing connected with the cithara 
was beautiful in his eyes. 

1260. qveyxov. So also infr. 1262. dépe. and Av. 748. ép6er 


t ‘ schylus autem non adeo inventione pauper erat, ut Phrynichi fabulas 
recoqueret. Andi ipsum de se loquentem apud Aristophanem in Ran. QA" ods 
dye uty x. 7. &. Blomf. Prazfat. in Pers. p. 10. 

u That cithareedic music was not only capable of being parodied, but was ac- 
tually parodied, we have the testimony of Arixtoxenus, who mentions one CEno- 
pes as the founder of the practice, and Polyeuctns and Diocles as two of his most 
successful followers. Athen. XIV. 638, b. 
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aonep y pederra, | Spvmyos duBpociav pedéwv aneAdoxero xaprov, det pe- 
{ pov yduxetav pody. 

1260—1. py roy avrov Spuvix@ | Aetpava M. 1. 6, Bpérov. If words 
mean any thing, these must surely mean, tbat in the nature of 
his musical accompaniment Atschylus differed widely and differed 
purposely from his great contemporary. Thiersch, however, in- 
stead of seeing them in this large sense, restricts them to the 
following meaning ; ‘‘ que pulchra erant, pulcbra in meum usum 
translata servavi, ita tamen ut ne ccece sequerer Phrynichum.” 
And what then, it will now be asked, was the music used by the 
latter dramatist ? a question not easily to be answered at this dis- 
tant day, though some general hints may perhaps be furnished 
towards a solution of the difficulty. If the melic strains of “schy- 
lus were distinguished by general dignity of language as well as 
a noble and sententious morality, those of Phrynichus were 
characterised by plaintive sweetness‘, and the most subduing 
pathos. What then, according to many preceding notes in this 
play, ought to have been the musical instrument most generally 
used by each of these two great dramatists? If the cithara was the 
instrument adopted by schylus, the flute ought to have been the 
one most commonly employed by Phrynichus. Can we ascertain 
that he did use such instrument? Alas! of those dramas and melic 
strains, which once gave delight to congregated thousands, there 
are but one or two fragments now remaining ; but if we consider 
attentively the drama in which one of those fragments is found, 
one of two probabilities may, we think, be elicited; viz. either 
that the poet did in that drama use flute-music, or if not, that be 
used a stringed instrument, different from that habitually used by 
fEschylus, and the sounds of which were elicited by a different 
process. Had the participle in that fragment been found with a 
feminine instead of a masculine termination, there could, I think, 
have been no doubt on the latter point. Before bringing the frag- 
ment itself under the reader’s eye, a few words respecting the 
play in which it occurs will be necessary. The drama to which we 
refer is the poet's ‘‘ Phoenisse,”’ the Chorus of which is generally 
understood (Kanngiesser’s Biihne in Athen, p. 9!.) to have con- 
sisted of Phoenician women lamenting the deaths of their hus- 
bands, who had fallen in the service of Xerxes at the great 
sea-fight of Salamis. In such a drama it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the instrnmental music adapted to the choral strains would be 


x Hence the term applied to them in the Wasps of Aristophanes, where his di- 
casts are represented as relieving their early march tu the courts of justice b 
singing in a low plaintive tone the melodies of Phrynichus. (u:vvpl(orres dan 
dpxaiomeAgoBeroppurixtipara. Cf. nos in Vesp. 21g: and see also Welcker's 
Nachtrag, p. 285. where, however, the learned writer, unless he has followed some 
alteration of the text by Schwenk, has inadvertently applied to Euripides, what is 
said of Agathon. 
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such as Phenicia itself furnished. And what were these? Athe- 
nus has left a tolerable stock to decide among, whether wind 
vr stringed instruments are concerned. Of the former, there were 
the ivory flutes mentioned by Trypbon (IV. 182, e.); the Gingri, 
flutes mentioned by the dramatists Antiphanes, Amphis, and Me- 
nander, and which the Pheenicians used when mourning for Adonis 
(IV. 174, f.); there was the magadis, which sometimes appears as 
n flute, sometimes as a stringed instrument (IV.d.182. XIV. 637, a. 
634, f.) and besides these there were perhaps the avAoci xapiorn- 
pio, (Cf. IV. 176, f. XIV. 634, f. 637, f.) Of stringed instruments, 
we may mention among others (XIV. 636, b.) the lyro-phaniz 
(IV. 175. d. 183, c.), the psalterium (IV. 183, c. XIV. 636, f.), the 
pectis (IV. 175, f. 183, b. XIV. 636, a. b.), and the trigonum (IV. 
175, d. 183, e.) Whether the melic strains of Phrynichus were 
sung to any of the former class of instruments, we are incompetent 
to say; but if they were sung, as the fragment which we shall pre- 
sently furnish would seem to imply, to any of the latter, the words 
of that fragment clearly establish, that the sounds drawn from the 
instrument were elicited by the fingers, and not by the plectrem, 
as was the case with the cithara, and that consequently a diffe- 
rent set of musical numes might exist for both. Further than this 
—and that we are sensible is little enough—we do not feel our- 
selves entitled to go, but if attention should be awakened to the 
subject, our time will not have been mispent. The fragment 
itself stands thus in Athen. XIV. 635, c. xai Spunyos 8’ év Sowioras 
€(pnke 


Y Wadpotow Zavriomacr’ aeidovres pédn. 


Ib, Spumxos. Let us now be allowed to devote a few words to 
Phrynichus himself. When it is considered that all dramatic lite- 
rature at Athens grew out of the service of Bacchus, and that the 
rites and festivities of the wine-god were naturally celebrated more 
in rural districts than in towns, we shall not be surprised to find all 
the earlier dramatists born out of Athens. Thus Icariu gave birth 


Y Warpds (pdrdcyv), that jerk of a stringed instrument, which is effected by the 
Angers, in opposition to the xpeypds (xpéxey), or that blow which is made by the 
plectrum. Athen. IV. 183,d. povomdraros 8 dy xara xeipa, Sxa wr 
%parrAegv. XIV. 634, c pdrarw 8 eleoor | xopdaior udyadws Exor. Ibid. 636, b. 
“Apres o€Bew | Parpois tpryovwv wyKridwy. epéxayv. Athen. XIV. 636, b. dvrs- 
(byors | dAxots xpexotoas pdyadyw. Arist. Av. 682. applies the term humoroual: 
toa flute. Cf. Plut. Symp. quest. 2, 4. The difference between the cithara-j 
or blow, and that of other stringed instruments, is thus implied in Herodotus 
(1. 155.): xpdecwe 8 abrota: xiBapifew re Kal pddAdAew Kal caxnActew wraSebey 
Tous waidas. 

Z TloAbs d¢ Spdt tplywros dyrionacrd re | Avdiis épupvel wneridos cvyyxopsia. 
Soph. in Mysis, fr. 361. (Dind.) 
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to Thespis and Phrynichus, Phlius to Pratinas, the author of the 
satyr-drama, and Eleusis to Aschylus. Kanngiesser supposes Phry- 
nichus to have been of noble birth; that he was wealthy, may 
be presumed from the heaviness of a judicial fine imposed on him, 
to which we shall presently have occasion to allude, and from the 
splendid attire, in which, according to the testimony of Aristophanes, 
it was his fashion to appear. (Thes. 164.) Of the four fathers which 
Suidas assigns to him,—supposing his first and fourth Phrynichus to 
mean the same person, of which there can be little doubt, (see 
Bentley's Phalaris, p. 186, sq.)—thrce may perhaps be set down as 
playful *appellations which the lexicographer did not understand, 

and that of Melanthas be assumed as the real one. Leaving the 
reader to collect from Bentley's ‘‘ Phalaris” all such chronological 
dates as apply to the relations of time between Phrynichus and 
Thespis, of whom the former is generally considered as the scholar, 
thus occupying a middle space between him and A¢schylus, we 
proceed to a brief notice of those three of his dramas, in which 
alone the student can be supposed to take an interest, viz. his 
** Capture of Miletus,” his ‘* Phoenician Women,” and his ‘ Pyr- 
rhichists.” For a knowledge of the first we are indebted to 
Herodotus, who tells us, (VI. 21.) that so deeply were the audi- 
ence affected by its pathos, that they imposed upon the author a 
fine of 1000 drachms, and forbad the future introduction of the 
subject on the stage. Making every allowance for Athenian sus- 
ceptibility, this seems a strange story, and two inquiries imme- 
diately occur ; Why were the Athenians so deeply concerned in tht 
fate of Miletus; and who imposed this heavy fine? (That 1000 
drachms was no light sum in those days will be readily admitted.) 
Kanngiesser " affirms that the fine was imposed by the aristocracy, 
indignant at the odium brought by the exhibition of the play 
upon some Athenian commanders, members, it may be presumed, 
of their own body, who ought to have gone to the relief of Mile- 
tus, but who, having themselves suffered a previous defeat from 
the naval power of Persia, preferred to sail home, leaving the people of 
Miletus to their fate. Without touching upon the learned writer's bis- 
torical matter, we may observe, that the narrative of Herodotus, in- 
stead of implicating the aristocracy in this proceeding, would rather 
imply that no such power layin their hands, but on the contrary, that 
the democracy had already assumed that form which enabled the col- 
lective body of the people to levy such a heavy penalty. The an- 
stocracy, it might be further added, rather watched over the smiles 
than the tears of their countrymen, in other words, favoured Tragedy 


® Polyphradmon, Minyras (cf. foot note, p. 299.), and Chorocles. On the 
prevalent custom of conneeting patronymics of this nature with dramatic writéra 
and other poets, see Welcker’s Nachtrag, p. 285, Passow in voc. YadAryerhs, 
and ch Aglaoph. I. 323-5. Cf. also Gesenius Heb. Lex. p. 93. and Genesis 
XXXV 
: Kom, aihae in Athen, c. 9. 
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and discountenanced Comedy; and for a very plain reason, because it 
suited the policy of the Pisistratid family to make them, the nobility, 
the more particular objects of stage-satire. (Append. H.) Reserving 
for future consideration another opinion of the learned writer with 
regard to this drama, we proceed to ask whether some misconception 
with regard to its thus working on the feelings of the audience hes 
not arisen from the period at which its exhibition has generally been 
supposed to take place? As Herodotus relates this dramatic anec- 
dote immediately after his account of the destruction of Miletus; 
the critics generally (and the great Bentley among the rest) have 
taken it for granted, that the drama of Phrynichus was brought out 
within a year of that mournful event. But does this necessarily fole 
low ? Certainly not, whether we look to the narrative of the histo- 
rian, or to the general practice of the Attic stage. That the ‘* Old 
Comedy” from its peculiar construction should look to events 
immediately passing, was natural enough: but why was Tragedy to 
be so circumscribed? She might surely go back to any period, 
however distant, for ber materials. Now if we suppose Phrynichus 
to have brought out his drama, not in the year subsequent to the 
actual capture of Miletus, but some twenty years afterwards, when 
Athens had herself suffered from the Persian power a calamity simi- 
lar to that which Miletus had experienced, we shall have a substan- 
tial reason for the manner in which the Athenians were affected, 
and for an expression used by the historian as to why the fine was 
imposed, kai €{npiwody pw, os dvapyncavra oixjia card. But was 
the poet living after that occurrence to the Athenian metro- 
polis? The poet was not only living, but, as we know from autho- 
rity which cannot be disputed, in such full possession of his mental 
powers, as to have gained him for the first time the tragic prize, the 
great Themistocles furnishing the expenses of the piece. (Plut. in 
Themist. 5. Bentley’s Phalaris, p. 184.) Whether this victorious 
drama was the ‘“‘ Phenisse,” to which we alluded in a former note, 
we are little concerned to know; but it is more than probable 
that it was. Ifthe writer had given offence by his ‘‘ Capture of 
Miletus,” nothing was more likely to reconcile him with his coun- 
trymen, than a drama which, instead of reminding them of a pain- 
ful occurrence, should turn, as we know that drama did, on the 
great naval events which bad secured for Athens the sovereignty 
of the sea. Observing further that it was the choral strains 
of this drama which gave so much delight to antiquity from 
their peculiar sweetness, (Vesp. 220.) we proceed to some singu- 
lar opinions of Kanngiesser, to which we have before inciden- 
tally adverted. On the authority of a well-known passage in Ari- 
stotle, which declares that /Eschylus was the first person who 
added a second actor to the stage, or, in other words, gave birth €a 
dialogue, the learned writer does not hesitate to maintain that thté 
two dramas which we have just been considering were mere mono- 
logues, the choral strains attached to them being independent of 
the narrative. The ‘Capture of Miletus’ he supposes to ‘have 
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been narrated in a sort of ballad-style by a Milesian female, 
(the female character being then, he thinks, for the first time 
introduced upon the stage,) who has with difficulty escaped the 
fate of her countrywomen, and made her way to Athens. All 
the author's reasons for this singular opinion, it is beyond the com- 
pass of a note to tell. In the ‘* Pheenisse” he admits indeed a 
second character; but for what purpose? To speak? Not a word. 
She sits on the ground muffled up like the schylean Niobé 
or Achilles,whom the learned writer obviously considers as charac- 
ters introduced for a similar purpose, viz. to give a tableau effect to 
the piece. It is almost needless to add, that by adopting a later 
period for the exhibition of the ‘‘ Capture of Miletus,” we not only 
give probability to a story otherwise strange in itself, but get rid of 
these theories of a lively and ingenious, but not always cautious 
writer ; that period of exhibition bringing us down to a time when 
the power of the aristocracy, whether in the ecclesia or the courts 
of law, had been sensibly diminished, and when the copy of the 
‘¢ Perse” in our hands would of itself suffice to prove that the 
monologic character of the Attic drama had entirely ceased. We 
have but little space for discussing Phrynichus’s third drama. If 
his ‘“‘ Capture of Miletus” gave birth to one singular dramatic 
anecdote, his ‘‘ Pyrrhichists” has given rise to another hardly less 
remarkable. It is well known that the dances (if a term so utterly 
inadequate may be applied to the choral movements of the ancient 
drama), introduced by Phrynichus and schylus, were among those 
improvements in the dramatic art, which so much commanded the 
admiration of their contemporaries. The warlike movements in- 
troduced into the last-mentioned play gave such unusual satisfac- 
tion, that, if we may believe Alian (Hist. Var. ITI. 8.), the Atbe- 
nians made Phrynichus one of their strategi, or generals of the re- 
public; believing that in the actual business of war the poet would 
exhibit as much dexterity as he had done in its mimic business. 
Whether the Athenians were such illogical reasoners, or whether 
fflian has made a confusion between the Phrynichus of the mimic 
tragic stage, and the Phrynichus of the tragedy of real life (sup. 
655.), we leave it to others to determine. The story, being appa- 
rently thought too good a one to be lost, has been applied to 
Sophocles, as well as Phrynichus. 

1261. Aewova. Eurip. Hippol. 72. cot révde mrexrdv orepavoy df 
danparov | Aepavos ... Hépo. 

Ib. 8péxwv. Eurip. lon. 902. xpéxea wérada. . @perov. Hel. 250. 
xAvepa | Sperropévay ow wéthov | pd8ea mérada, Orp. Argon. 1004. 
1196. 

1262. Porson reads: otros 8 awd mdvrav ropydioy pédAn pépes. 
(On the quantity generally of such diminutives as ropmdier, see 
Dobree’s Advv. II. 175.) 

Ib. otros. The Aischylean abstraction is gone, the glorious visions 
of Homeric grandeur and Phrynichean pathos are vanished, and 
the bitterness and contempt thrown into this word evince the feel- 
ings of the speaker at the change. 
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oxodiav MeAnjrov, Kapueoy avdnuarov, Se oe 


Ib. déper. To the examples given above (v. 1260.), add Plat. 
Ion 534, a. Acyoves yap Siprovbey mpds Hyas of moinral Sri awd xpyvov 
pedippurev éx Movody xymev rivav cat varay dperdpevor Ta peAn Qyly 
hépovew as rep al pedcrrat. 

Ib. ropd8iov. (The bitterness of expression increased fourfold 
on the part of Hschylus. Much writhing and face-twisting on 
the part of Bacchus. The little sensualist casts a furtive glance 
at Adschylus, but presently drops it, abashed by the lightnings 
which flash from tbe bard’s eyes.) 

1263. oxodkiov. The scolia, or drinking-songs of the ancients, 
have been described in a former play, (Ach. 477.) Those of Me- 
letus appear to bave been of an amatory nature. Epicrates ap. 
Athen. 605, e. rdpwrix’ éxpepabnxa raira mavreAds | Larpous, MeAnrou, 
KAeopévous, Aazvviov. For some account of this tragedian, (who 
was so soon after to appear as the accuser of Socrates, Plat. Apo). 
23, e. MéAnros pev eméOero imtp rev Troinrav dyOdpevos,) see Clinton's 
Fasti Hell. p. gt. 

Ib. Kapixov. Scuow. BapBapixav, Sovkcxov. Under this word we 
sre perhaps to understand the worst modification of that Asiatic 
flute-music, of which Phrygia was the central point, and the Phry- 
gian Marsyas and Olympus the great masters. (Pseudo-Plato in 
Minoe, 318, b. Sax. gxors ay ovv ciety, ris rav madkaay ayabds yeyorer 
év rois avAnrixois vopots vopoberns ; tows oun évyoeis, GAN’ €y® Bovret oe 
imopynow ; ‘Er. wavy pév odv. Sw.’Ap’ olv 6 Mapovas déyerar Kai Ta 
matdixa avrov “OAvpmos 6 Spué; ‘Er. dAnOy deyes. Athen. IV. 184, a. 
Mnrpodwpos 8’ 6 Xios év Tpwikois, cuptyya pev now etpeiy Mapovar cal 
avddv év Kedatvais, rav mpdrepov évi xakau@ oupi(ovrov.) 

Ib. afAnua. Pseudo-Plat. in Minoe, 318, c. Zw. rovray d¢ (Mar- 
sye et Olympi, sc.) xai ra aiAnpara Oeorara éort, cal pova Kivet Kai éx- 
aiver rovs trav Oeav ev ypeia Ovras’ Kal ért nai viv péva ona, ws Oeta 
dvra. Conviv. 216, c. (loquitur Alcibiades), «at ind pév 89 rev avAn- 
padroy xal éyw Kat Got woAXoi to.avra merovOacw td rovde rou Sarv- 
pov (Socratis sc.). Euthyd. 279, d. In the ASschylean contempt 
for flute-music as compared with that of the lyre and citbara, we 
find Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato fully agreed. Iambl. de Vit. 
Pythag. XXV. dpydvp 8€ xppoOa Avpg. rovs yap avdrovs breddpBaver 
UBporexdy Te Kat TaynyupiKoy Kai ovdapas eAevCéptov Tov hyov Exe. Plat. 
de Rep. IIT. 399, d. ov« dpa, hv 8 eye, modvyxopdias ye ov8€ warappoviaw 
mw Senoe ev tais pdais re cat pedcow. OF por, Ey, haiverar. Tpeyed- 
vov dpa kal mxridwy Kai Tavtav épydvev Goa modvxopsa Kai woAvappome, 
8npsovpyovs ov OpéeWopev ; OV avopeba, Ti 3€; avAomwowis f) avAgras 
wapadéfe: eis Thy médw ; f ov TovTO ToAVxOpBdraTop, kai ara Ta TavapEd—' 
ya avdov rvyxdves Svra ptpnpara; Andra bn, #8 ds. Avpa oy ca, fe 8 
€yo, xai xOdpa Aeimerat, ai kata moAw xpnoya’ Kai ad at’ dypous reis 
vouevos ouptyé dy ris ein. The political consequences of thia Euri- 
pidean and theatrical preference of flute to harp-music, or the majx;- 
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ture of ‘the two, is thus traced by Plato in his Laws, III. 700, c. 
pera 8 tabra mpoléyros rou xpévou Apyovres ey rijs duotooy mapavoptas 
rowrat éyiyvovro Gice: pev tounrecol, Gyvaoves Be rept ro Bixasoy rs 
Movons xat To vdptpov, Baxxevovres kai paddAov Tov Bdovros KaTexdpevor Hh" 
ndovis, repavvivres b¢ Opyvous re Tuvors xat ralovas duGvpdyBos, cai atho- 
Bias 87 rats xOapmdiars pspovpevor cat mivra els mdvra Evvayovres, povce- 
xis Axovres tn’ dvoias xarayevddpeva, ws opOdrnra pey ovK Exot avd Hvre- 
vody povaten, fBovh 8 rij rou yaipovros, etre BeAriov elre yeipwy av etn rs; 
kpivoiro opOérara. rotavta 87 mo.ovvres moinpata Adyous Te émid€yovres 
Totovrovs Trois wodAols évébecav mapavopiay els thy povotxhy Kat TdApaY, ws 
ixavois ovat xplvew. bev 89 Tra Oéarpa && adovev pwrnevra éyévorto, os 
éraiovra dy Movaoas 76 Te caddy kal yy, Kai dvtl dptoroxparias év avry Oea- 
Tpoxpatia ris trownpa yéyovey. el yap 81 Kat Snpoxparia ev air tis pdvoy 
éyévero éhevOépwy avdparv, ovdéev av mavu ye Bewor Hv rd yeyovos. viv 8€ 
Hhpke pev tiv ex povorns } mavrov eis mavra codias 80fa xat mapavopla, 
Euvedeorero 8é edevbepia. apoBoe yap éyiyvovro ws elddres, 4 8é ddea 
Gvatoyuvriay éverene*’ TO yap THY Tov BedTiovos Sokay pr PoBeiaGat bia Opa- 
wos, Toit’ avré €or oxeddy 7 Tovnpa avacyuvria, 8a bn rivos édevOepias 
Alay drrorerod\unpevms. And the man who furnished every single de- 
tail out of which the above masterly sketch is formed, is in the 
eyes of some persons—we will not at present say what! For miscel- 
laneous observations of Plato on auletes and citharists, flute-music 
and harp-music, see bis Protagoras, 312, b. d. 318, c¢. 323, c¢. 
327, b. Meno go, d. Ion 533, b. Apol. 27, b. 1 Alcib. 106, e. 
108,a.b.c. 118, d. 125,c. 129, c.d. Theag. 122, e. 126,e. Hip. 
Min. 375, 0. Lach. 194, e. 3 Rep. 397, 8. 399, d. 10 Rep. 601, d. 
2 Leg. 669, c. 670, a. 7 Leg. §. 16. 

1264. Opnvev, xopeiwv. Of these two words the commentators 
offer no explanation, and the scholiasts next to none. The reader, 
who has seen the bitterness of the attack made by Euripides on 
the citharcedic nomes of Aschylus, will not suppose that the latter 
lets him off by the mere application of the Kapexa avAnzata, but that 
the two words which follow have a sting in their tail, and are a 
sort of gun-powder rubbed into the wound which has been already 
made. Had the whole of the Euripidean plays been before us, we 
should no doubt have been able to establish this effectually ; but do 
his few remains offer no means of strengthening, however insuffi- 
ciently, our position? Let us examine a little. The word Opjvos 
implies any mournful lament, more particularly one over the 
dead ; xope{a, a dance, more especially such as was used on solemn 
or religious occasions. Do we find either or both of these in the 
Euripidean remains, and under such circumstances as were calcu- 
lated to provoke a laugh at the poet’s expense? Neither of them, 
I think, is wanting. In his “ Orestes,” a Phrygian eunuch bursts 
upon the stage, immediately after the murder of the unfortunate 
Helen, uttering a long lament, (appyarecov pedos, it is called in one 
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instance, and aiAwos in anotber,) and in such forms of language as 
a modern reader can hardly peruse with a grave countenance. (Cf. 
infr. 1318.) Isit likely that such a lament sbould have been uttered, 
otherwise than with the accompaniment of that music which pecu- 
liarly belonged to the Phrygian nation, and the greatest masters in 
which were Phrygians by birth ? If the ‘‘ Orestes” affords an explana- 
tion of the first of these two terms, the ‘‘ Bacche” presents a toler- 
able solution of what is meant by the other. In that drama, the 
youthful Pentheus is not more violent in opposition to the Bacchic 
worship, than the aged Cadmus and Teiresias are in advocacy of it. 
Not content with assuming all the distinguishing characteristics of 
the worsbip, the fawn-skin, the thyrsus, and the ivied chaplet, 
these two aged persons must needs shew their adhesion to the new 
religion by performing a Bacchic dance upon the stage. (170—209.) 
That this dance again would be performed without a flute-accompa- 
niment, is not likely ; and an argument to that effect may, I think, 
be deduced from the ‘‘ Dionysiacs.” In that poem (XLV. 61.) this 
proceeding of the two old men is termed a xapos, and that the cdpos 
took place with a flute-accompaniment, we know from other sources, 
(Plat. Theet. 173, d. Conviv. 212, c.) When it is added that the 
‘* Orestes” was among the latest, and the ‘“‘ Bacche” probably the 
very latest of the plays of Euripides, it adds strength to the sugges- 
tion here thrown out, that scenes like the preceding were in our 
author's thoughts, when he put the words 6pjvwv, yopeioy into the 
mouth of his dramatic Aischylus. We may therefore, I think, 
venture to translate generally; And this man derives his melodies— 
Srom what ? from such airs as the lowest prostitutes indulge in—from 
such drinking-songs as Meletus is in the habit of putting forth, and with 
such flute-music accompaniments as the lowest of the Asiatic tribes use 
in their mournful moments, and such as priests and monarchs, according 
to him, adopt in their festive and religious movements. In thus making 
Euripides the recipient, as in other charges he is made the comumuns- 
cant of such melodies, the satire assumes a new, but not a less 
severe shape. 

Ib. Opqvos. Il. XXIV. 719. rdv pév (Hectora sc.) érera | rpyross 
év Aexéeaor Oécay, mapa 8° elcav doors, | Opnvev éfapyous. Hymn. 
Pan. 18. Aisch. Ag. 962. rdv 8° dvev Avpas Spas ipvedet | Opqvor "Ep 
vios airobi8axros érwbev | Guyds. 1042. 1293. Ch. 869. (Kl. ed. and 
note). Plat. 3 Legg. 700, b. cai re fy eldos @dis etyal mpds Geode, 
vopa 8é tuvoe emexadovdvro’ cal rovr@ 87 ro évavriov hy gins Erepow eldos, 
Opnvous 8¢ ris Gy abrovs pddtora exddeoe. Athen. IV. 174, f. yeyypal- 
voror yap ol Doivxes, ws Gnow 6 Kevopay, éypavro avdois, © owsOapiaioss 
TO peyeOos, dv Kal yoepdy POeyyouévors. rovros dé kai olf Kapes ypewras 
éy rois Opyvois’ el yt) dpa nai 4 Kapia Sowien cxadeiro, és wapd Kaplvyy 
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Aupas él TovTov; Tov aTW H Tois OOTpaKots 
aitrn Kporovoa; Sevpo Movo’ Eupiridou, 
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mpos nvirep emirnoea TAO EoT GOdew peAn. 


xal Baxxvaidn éoriy etpeiv. Scho). Ausch. Pers. Eust. ad Dion. 787. 
KaAXlorparos Tervou (sic) waidas elvai dnow vo, IpioAay rat Maptavdv- 
yoy, Tov dé Maptavduvdy abfjoa riy Opnynriany avdrd@diav nai d:dd£ar rav- 
thy “Yayvy tov Mapovov marépa. See also Pindar’s Opavo, and the 
commentators. Welcker's Nachtrag. p. 236. Miiller’s Eumenid. 
p- 92. and the important section in Herodot. (ITI. 79.) on the mourn- 
ing song, called “ Linus,” or ‘‘ Maneros.” 

Ib. rdya 8¢ 8yk. While 2schylus steps aside to give directions 
for bringing a small lyre, Bacchus, who shifts with every wind, 
bustles up to Euripides, and appears to be remonstrating with him 
as follows: ‘ I’faith, Euripides, this will never do: you carried mat- 
ters too far in the late attack—where is the ro caddy to be found, if 
not in those choral strains which you have so immoderately 
laughed at ?—Well, well, if you are obstinate and self-willed, re- 
member I don’t sit on mount Parnassus for nothing—I have a 
knack at prophecy as well as my brother Phoebus, and if you don’t 
pay handsomely for all this’’"—here this comforter quits his former 
protégé, and sidles up to Aischylus, who returns with a proud smile 
on his face, as if satisfied with what he has already done, and is 
again prepared to do. (On the prophetic Bacchus, see Herodot. 
VII. 111. Eurip. Hec. 1249.) 

1265-6. ri dei Avpas ém) rovroy; what has the lyre to do with this 
man? That Aeschylus in thus speaking has his own favourite »dpor xt- 
Gapwdixoi still in view, will be evident from the following quotation. 
Plat. Hipparch. 226, c. ddd’ addAnrhs aidrods ovdevds afious Zxov } xia- 
ptorijs Avpap  roéérns réfoy x. +. é. That this however was not very 
strict language, see Plat. in Euthyd. 289,c. (Here a noise is 
heard behind the scenes as of a person rattling shells (éorpaxa) toge- 
ther, a music which, for want of better instruments, the common 
people were used to indulge in. ®schylus hears, and invites the 
female making it to come forward and appear as the muse of Euri- 
pides. The skill of Avschylus in robing bis Tragic actors was a sub- 
ject of great commendation among the ancients: how his comic 
powers were shewn in babiting his Euripidean Muse must be left 
to conjecture: that it was laughable to the last degree, there can 
be little doubt.) 

1266. dorpaxa. Athen. XIV. 636, d. Aidupos bé dnow, ciabevas 
Twas dyti ris AUpas KoyxtA\a xai Sorpaxa ovyxpovorras, EypvOpoy Fyov Treva 
amorehety Tois Spyoupevots. 

1267. xporei», to strike. Eurip. Bacch. 188. Ovpo@ xporéy yy. 

1268. éwerndea—because under all the outward varnish and 
high colouring of the Euripidean melodies, something homely and 
familiar was for ever intruding, to which such rattles were therefore 
a fit accompaniment. 
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AI. aAxvoves, ai rap aevacts Oadacons 

KUpaot eTwopvArere, 1270 
TEYYOVTAL VOTLQLS TTEPOV 

paxiot xpoa Spor {operas 

ai O urwpodur xara yovias 

etereceererAtooere SaxtvAas padayyes 


Ib. peAn. For Kanngiessers opinion on the general meaning 
of this word, and the difference between it and pvdépoc, see his 
‘* Biihne in Athen,” p. 403,8q. With regard to the poet, at whose 
expense a mock-melic strain is now to be exhibited, the following 
anecdote, recorded by Axionicus in his ‘‘ Phileuripides,” had pro- 
bably not yet been communicated to the world : 


oure yap éwi rots pedeos Trois Evperidou 
dude vocovew, sore TAAN’ avrois Bone 
eivas péAn ytyypayTa cat Kaxoy peya. 

Athen. IV. 175, b. 


126g. In the following strain, as in the first of the two attacks 
made upon -Eschylus, metre again is every thing, and sense nothing. 
Our general knowledge of the dactylic metre, comparatively simple 
in itself, enabled us to catch something of the metrical humour 
raised at the expense of the father of tragedy ; but what modem 
ear, however fine, can perceive the humour derived from the com- 
plicated and ever-varying metres of his competitor? The reader's 
only resource is to set the dorpaxa-accompaniment at work as 
often and as ludicrously as he can. 

lb. dAxvdves, at x.r.é. Bergler supposes the commencement of 
this farrago to have been borrowed from Euripides’s Iph. in Taur. 
1096. Eichstad and Boeckh (Pr. Gr. Tr. 218, sq.) have argued, 
with greater show of reason, that the words are taken from the 
first edition of the poet's Iph. in Aul. 

Ib. devdos, ever_flowing. Eurip. Pir. fr. II. 1. wepiy’ devdep pevpars. 
Cf. nos in Nub. 274. 

1271-2. Wetting and bedewing your bodies with the moist drops of 
your wings. 

Ib. yéreos. Eurip. Hippol. 150. vorias dApas. Chry. fr. VI. 3. 
grayévas vorious. 

1272. paviot. Eurip. And. 226. pavid’ SraOpias 8pécov. Ton. 
106. typais pavior. Iph. A. 1515. Iph. T. 643. 

Ib. 8poorfopevas. A word perbaps fabricated by Aristopbanes. 

1273. tmwpdédior (Spopos, a roof). Il. IX. 636. tmapddios 8¢ ro el- 
pev | wryOvos de Aavady. Eurip. Phoen. 306. iwaépoda pédabpa. Or. 
147. brdpodoy Boay. 

Ib. card yevias, in corners. 

1274. elMocey, poet. and Ion. for Aiccay, a word of frequent 
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occurrence in Euripides. ‘ As Euripides, in the word ro ¢aAarré- 
Opar, objected to the harsh sounds of A¢schylus, so A’schylus now 
ridicules the soft sounds of Euripides. Perhaps also the latter had 
so changed the old measures, that whereas formerly every syllable 
had a separate sound given it by the musician, Euripides allowed a 
single syllable to be inflected through various tones.” Tu. Cf. 
infr. 1313; and also Eurip. Bacch. 1063. 

Ib. dadayyes, spiders ; so called from the length of their legs. 
Vesp. 1509. d€is, } pdday€ ; 

1275. iorérova (reivw), stretched upon the lords (Dionys. XV. 
178. XXIV. 244.), or loom. ioromdvos, frequent in Nonnus Dion. 
X. 411. XLVIII. 826. 

Ib. rnvopa (mpi{w), the reeled, spooled up yarn of the woof. 

1276. “‘ nepxidos dodou pedéras,” the labours of the shuttle-singer ; an 
affected expression used in the Meleager of Euripides, (fr. XVIII.) 
The following fragment (XI1.) is also found in the same play : 


ei xepxidwv pév avdpaoww peédot mrdvos, 

yovati 8 stray eurecoey ndovat. 

€x THS emornuns yap éxmerroxdéres 

xeivol r° dy ovder elev o€6" nysis Ere. 
The word is of frequent occurrence in the remaining plays of Euri- 
pides: also in the Dionysiacs of Nonnus. V. 603. xepxidos iorond- 
‘ vow Kaudroy aumavero xovpn, XX.247. XXIV. 245. xepxida xovol- 
fovea. XLV. 49. xepxi8a xaddciaoa kai lororéAccay ’AOnynyv. It 
is not found in Aéschylus: it occurs in a fine fragment of Sopho- 
cles, Phedra 1. (Musgrave.) See also Iliad XXII. 448. and Lo- 
beck’s Aglaoph. I. 159. 

Ib. peAéras put in apposition with syvicpara. Thiersch translates : 
que in superiore domo recondito in angulo eeeeevolvitis digitis jugo tez- 
torio ertenta stamina, radii canori curas. This verse is among the 
rarer instances of an anapest preceding the final choriambus. See 
Hermann's Elem. Metr. p. 548. 

1277-8. Imitated from the “ Electra” of Euripides, 438, sq. 

Ib. Pidavdos, flute-loving. Soph. Antig. 965. qfuravrouvs npdbice 
Movoas. 

Ib. éradXe, was brandishing ; what? a javelin? (Eurip. And. 697.) 
a spear? (Iph. T. 824.) a child? (Hec.1140.) No: the construc- 
tion of the text evidently implies (if in incongruity of construc- 
tion we are to look for any portion of its humour) pavreta—ora- 
diovs—Sorpus ;—the first the object of many a sneer in the Euripi- 
dean dramas, whether promulgated by gods or 4 men,—the second a 


d See among other places the poet’s Andromaché, 1164, 8q. Electr. 403. Iph. 
A. §20. 956. Iph. T. 711, sq. Pheen. 968, sq. Hel. 753, %q. For the widély dif- 
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source of many pleasing images in the same dramas—the last 
a subject on which the Bacchic muse of Euripides was wont 
to luxuriate. 

1277. dedgis. The dolphin makes no appearance in the remains 
of Eschylus or Sophocles. In those of Euripides, besides the pas- 
sage here quoted from the Electra, he is found in the poet's 
Helen, and, we may add, among accompaniments of too Aristo- 
phanic a cast, to be here omitted : 


Poivmoca Tienda @ 

Taxeia kota, pobiotar parnp, 
eipevia ida, 

xXepayée Tay KadALxdpov 
derAhivor. 1471, Sq. 


1278. mp@pats xvavepyBodors, Circa proras, quarum rostra sunt ce- 
rulea. Dinp. On the word xvaveos, see Blomf. Pers. p. 109. 

1280. olvdvOn (ot, dv6n), fruit-bud of a vine. Eurip. Ph. 238. 
olvavOas leicu Bérpuy. Av. 5809. ras olydvOas of mdpvowes ob xaredovrat. 
Aristen. L. I. Ep. 3. Borpiwy, ay of pév dpydow" of 3¢ wepxd{ovew* oi 
3¢ dudaxes’ of 8€ olvavOas Soxotcry. 

Ib. ydvos. Eurip. Bacch. 261. 382. Bdrpvos yavos. Cycl. 415. 
Awovugov ydvos. Andromed. fr. 30. duméAwy ydvos. Atsch. Pers. 
621. makaas dumedov yavos. Ag. 562. 1363. (The text is supposed 
by the Scholiast to refer to the following passage in the Hypsipylé 
of Eurip.: olvavéa dépec rov lepdy Borpuy.) 

1281. €kcE (Aicow, cidew), tendril. Non. Dion. XLVIII. 47. 
aixpydlov Xixeror. 

Ib. saveirovoy. Eurip. Iph. T. 451. ravoirovos 8ovAcias. (Bacch. 
771. tv mavoikvrov dpmedov. Soph. Naupl. fr. 1. Zeit wavoidume. 
Non. Dionys. II. 538. Avornrdvors APddecow. XVII. 82. pnrépa Aver- 
wévowo péeOns. Also XLVII. 54. Orph. H. 50. 6.) 

1282. Imitated from the Hypsipylé of Eurip. Cf. Pheen. 168. 
mepi 8° awdévas depa girrdra | Baddow xpdvp puydda péAcov. ¥:Troad. 
561. Bpedn 8€ Pidia wepi | wémdous fBade parpi xeipas. Orest. 1413. 
Iph. T. 796. Hel.642. A&sch. Ag. 1536. Aristoph. Thes. 914. 
(Bacchus throws his arms round Aschylus’s neck ; thus completing 


ferent opinions of Eschylus on this subject, cf. Choeph. 551. Eumen. 58 . 
The reader who wishes to see this Eschylean feeling set right, as far as the velz. 


tions between Apollo and Cassandra are concerned, will consult Klausen's Aga- 
memnon, p. 241-2. 
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the ludicrousness of this sudden transition from the inflated to the 
familiar.) 

1283. dpas row méda; Atschylus thrusting out his foot as he 
utters these words, a comic ambiguity of the happiest kind is made 
to arise; A’schylus understanding the word foot iu a metrical sense, 
Bacchus in a natural sense. The metrical laugh, according to 
Hermann, (Elem. doct. Metr. p. 549.) is raised at the dactyls, or, as 
Thiersch thinks, the anapests, which Euripides was fond of thrust- 
ing into his favourite Glyconic verses. For the mode in which an 
English translator has endeavoured to preserve the equivoque, and 
render the whole scene intelligible to a modern reader, see Appen- 
dix (S.). 

1285. (Turns with a look of extreme indignation to Euripides.) 

1288. pormd:ayv. ‘ Opponitur povpdia, qua solus (sine choro) 
aliquis cantat vel (fidibus, tibia) canit (idcirco povmdia rhapsodos, 
citharcedos, tibicines, complectitur) xopwdig.”” Ast ad Plat. 6 Leg. 
§. 11. See also Miiller’s Eum. p. 84. 92. Kanngiesser’s ‘‘ Biihne,” 
p- 381, sq. For specimens of these monodies in Aristophanes, see 
our Wasps, p. 85. Clouds, p.150. See also the poet’s Ecclesiaz., 
where it is declared of these stage-songs, xel yap 8: SyAov rovr’ éort 
trois Oewpevors, | Gums exer reprvdy re xal napebexdy. 

1289. Before proceeding to verbal illustrations of this Euripi- 
dean monody, we must remind the reader that two attacks had 
been made on Aéschylus, one in which his metres were mercilessly 
ridiculed without any regard to sense; the second, where in con- 
junction with his metres, his inflated diction and harsh construc- 
tions were mimicked, the whole, however, being capable of a gene- 
ral meaning, though that a very harsh and crabbed one. To make 
the retaliation complete, the same course has obviously to be pur- 
sued with Euripides. In seeking therefore to elicit a continued 
sense in the verses 126g—1281, my very learned predecessor Din- 
dorf has, I think, given himself unnecessary trouble, the object of 
the verses being merely, I imagine, to oppose the varied and effe- 
minate metres of the new dramatic school to the simple and mas- 
culine metres of the old. Here something is superadded. Besides 
a continued laugh at his metres, Euripides is ridiculed for his de- 
sertion of the heroic character in Tragedy, and for the poetical 
colouring which he was in the habit of throwing over the com- 
monest occurrences of domestic life. To effect this, A&schylus, 
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having previously assumed the night-dress of a Cretan female of 
the lower classes, delivers himself of a monody, highly wrought in 
point of diction, but which in fact contains nothing more than the 
tale of a woman who has been frightened in her dreams, the 
dreams themselves being premonitory of a theft that is com- 
mitting on her hen-roost. The dream-haunted, or Fury-haunted, 
(for the language of the monody justifies us in using either term,) 
of course rushes upon the stage in all the agonies of terror, and 
hardly requires the assistance of the éarpaxa-accompaniment to 
give zest to the mirth which she affords. The monody, like the 
verses preceding, is a cento, imitated or derived from various 
dramas of Euripides. 

1289. @ Nuxrés. The beginning of the monody is easily traced 
in the language of Hecuba and Iphigenia, when recording 
their own frightful dreams. Hec. 68, sq. @ crepomd Atés, @ oxoria 
Nvé, | ré wor’ aipopat évvuxos otrw | 8eyudor, Gaopacw; ... 84’ dveipor 
eidov oBepay Syiv, eyaborv, éanv. Iph. T.151. otay idopav Spur dvei- 
por | vucros, ras £70" Spdva. 

Ib. xeXawvodans. I find no instance of this compound in the 
Euripidean remains; but approximations are found to it in his 
Helen, 526. (peAapdaes), in his Troad. 1111. (xepavyodaes), in his 
Medea, 1246. (mapygans), Hippol. 1270. (xpvcopans), &c. In the 
Dionysiacs occur, XLIV.218. vucrodaes. Ib. 279. vuersans. 

1290. dppva, darkness. A word not found in ASschylus or So- 
phocles, but of frequent occurrence in Euripides. Noon. Dionys. 
II. 662. nepins oxtoedes drooxeddcas véos Sppyys. Orph. Argon. 515. 
552. 1045. 

1292. €€ adavovs. Esch. Fr. Edon.I. For further examples 
with and without the article, see Bloomfield’s Thucydides II. 
P- 257- 

1293. Aiéa. Eurip. Alcest. 124. §dOev 3pas oxorious | "Aida re 
mudovas. Med. 976. favOG 8° api ope Once rov Aida xdopow On the 
word ’Aiéns, consult Klausen’s Asch. Theol. p. 29. 

Ib. mpérodov occurs in Atsch. Choeph. 352. mpéwodos xboviey. 
Eurip. Hel. 578. mpemrodoy evodias sc. ‘Exarns. Hippol. 200. but no- 
where else in the Tragedians. It is found also in the Orphic Theo- 
gony : unoaro yap mporddovs cai dudumddovus (cf.infr. 1300.) cal omnBSovr. 

1294. Wuxay ayvxov. This figure of speech, though not unknown 
to Aschylus (Pers. 686. Agam. 1111. 1522. Eum. 435. 987. 
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Choeph. 38. 942. Prom. Vinct. 559.) is far more common in the 
writings of Euripides. Suppl. 32. decpov ddeopov. Iph. T. 566. xapw 
dyapw. 832. daxpu’ addxpva. 888. d8ovs avddous. 897. répov drropov. 
Herc. F. 1136. méAcpov dmd\epov. Troad. 1302. peyaddmoXs drrodks. 
1325. dovov avooias opayais. Hel. 367. épy’ avepya. Phoen. 1771. xdpu 
dydp:rov. Hippol. 1139. xérpov drorpov. Hec. 610. vipdny 1 dvup- 
gov, mapbevoy r’ drapbevov. Phoen. 368. ppovay ed cov Gpovav. 1510. 
oa 8 eps, ove eps. Hec. 935. ydpuos, ov yduos. Tun. 313. rad’ ebru- 
Novo’, ovx evruyeis. 1460. xarOavov xotd Oavav. Electr. 1239. diday 
nov didavy, Troad. 470. oro: ida ra py ida. 1231. Oavet yap, ov 
Gavotca. Hel. 138. reOvacr nov reOvacr. - 1150. répas ov répas. Orest. 
109. ro xadév od xadcv. Bacch. 332. dpovay ovdev Gpoveis. 393. Td 
codpiy 8 ov copia. git. omevdorra tr’ domovdacra. Ton 297. rima pv’ 
dripa. Her. F. 114. réxea warpds amdropa. A few examples of a 
kindred kind to the foregoing are added: Hel. 215. aiav dsucaiov. 
Phen. 1062. ydapous 8vaydpous. 1521. Euverds dvogvverov. Androm. 
1147. &v evpnpooe Svogdnpos. Iph. T. 204. daipay dvcdaipor. 216. 
yoppav 8vcvungov. Troad. 75. védcrov dvavecrey. The opposite to 
this occurs in Bacch. 66. xdparoy evxaparoy. See also Non. Dion. 
II. 201. VI. 371. XVII. 42. 

1295. peA. Nux. r. So the Furies, when speaking of themselves 
in the Eumenides of AEschylus, (394.) jets ydp éopev Nuards alavas 
réxva. Bergler compares Eurip. Hec. 70. o mérma XOdv, | peAavorre- 
plyov parep oveipoy. 

1296. dpexodn. Eurip. Hippol. 1211. raca xOav—oppuddes avre- 
pbéyyero. Ib. 1197. ppmcwdy wrveww. 

Ib. dyuw. Asch. Pers. 524. & vucrés dys duavns évurvioy, Eu- 
rip. Hec. 75. «l8ov oBepay Sy. Non. Dion. XXIX. 326. 8odo- 
mddxos dys dveipov. XLVII. 187. 334. See also Bottiger Furienm. 

- 3I. 
en peAavovexveivova (péAas, véxus, efua), clothed in dark funeral 
robe. So the Furies when described by others, or when describ- 
ing themselves in the Eumenides: 52. p¢Aawas 3’ és rd wav Bdeduxrpo- 
Tot. 332. waddAevxwy 8¢ wéerdwv | duoipos dxAnpos érvx6nv. 353. ipe- 
répats epodors peAaveiuoow. Antipater (Analect.T. II.p.27. LX XVII.) 
Supa peAaprémrwr Epwyvev. See further on this subject, Béttiger’s 
Furienmaske 25-29. Klausen’s Choeph. p. 220. Welcker’s Asch. 


e After perusing the following observations by Béttiger on our sunless island, 
dingy dresses, and the mode in which our church-service is performed, (to say 
nothing of the manner in which those churches are built,) our very clergy will no 
doubt feel it a duty to throw off their sable robes, and adopt a gayer costume. 
‘¢ Nur ein nérdliches, halbfarbenloses Clima konnte das Auge mit den dunkeln 
Farben zum tiaglichen Gebrauch in der Kleinung aussdhnen. Nur ein Volk, das 
auf seiner reichen Insel oft unter 365 Tagen nur hundert Sonnentage zihle, 
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Tril. p. 364. See also Sept. c. Theb. 696., where pedavaryis does 
not, I think, signify atram procellam ciens, but rather, as Passow 
renders it, ‘‘ wrapt up in black storm-clouds.” Oo the red girdle, 
which bound these dark robes of the Furies, see Bottiger’s Furien- 
maske, pp. 34. 38. 135. On the black mask, which surmounted 
the black rube, see pp. 120, 8q. 

1298. déma Sepxduevov. I find no exact counterpart to this in 
the present remains of Euripides; but it must never be for- 
gotten in this and other attacks of Aristophanes upon his style, 
that the copies which we possess of his works, are those in which 
the text had been fixed so late as the time of Lycurgus. How many 
alterations had been made in the interim, to free the text from Ari- 
stophanic ridicule, by the actors, by the poet himself, or by his son 
or nephews, is now a secret. Who would have known that his 
first exhibition of the Iph. in Aul. was preceded by a prologue, if 
a fragment of it had not been preserved in A‘lian?—but to our 
illustrations. Ion 1277. 8pdaxorr’ dvaBdcrovra gowiay PrAdyu. 1482. 
8 re yryeveras | 8dyos obxérs vuxras Sépxerat. Our present copies of 
/Eschylus possess at least as many specimens of this figure of 
speech as those of Euripides. Pers. 83. Aevocwy doviov dépypa Spdxor- 
ros. Sept. c. T. 53. ”Apnv dedopxéres. Non. Dionys. XV. 20. Sppacs 
Sepxopevorory ediA@Enoay épinvat. 

1299. pey. ovvy. ex. And why these long nails? Doubtless for the 
purpose of administering those lacerations of cheek and forehead 
which the heroines of Euripides were in the habit of inflicting or 
proposing to inflict upon themselves, with much more elegance of 
language than dignity of purpose. Chor. de Hec. (648, sq.) wodedy 
7 mi xpdra parnp | réxvav Oavdvroy ridera | xépa Spumrerai re wapeuy, 
Siatpoy Svvya riOeneva ormapaypois. Electra de seipsa. Orest. (949, 8q-) 
kautdpxopat orevaypov, & HeAacyia, | TiBeioa Aevxdy Svuxa dua rapnidwr, | 
aivatnpdv Grav, | xrimov re xparés. So the fair Helen threatens 
under certain circumstances, (Hel. 1096, sq.) ¢ya 8° és otxovs Baoa 
Boorpixous rea, | wétAwy re Aevxdy péAavas avradAdfopas, | wapgdi t’ 
dvuxa Pdviov éuBar® xpods. See also the same play, 379. Ad 
Suppl. 52. 87. 835. Electr. 147. Androm. 827. See also Aésch. 
Suppl. 67.112. Choeph. 22—5. Pers. 543. On the long nails of 
the Furies, see Bottiger’s Furienmaske, pp. 20. 135. 

1300. dudimokan. This term, implying servants, is not found in 


und da wo es im stidtischen Gewihl am haiifigsten sich beisammen findet, von 
schwirzendem Steinkohlendampf eingehillt ist, konnte die dilstre schwarze Farhe 
mit sparsamer Klugheit zur gewéhniichen Modefarbe stempeln. Nur eine ge- 
missdeutete Religion, die auf Griften und Todtengebeinen ihre Tempel erhauete, 
und die Fantasie ihrer Verehrer mit den distersten Schreckbildern orientalischer 
Ascetik umschleierte, konnte die schwarze Farbe in ihrer Liturgie heiligen.” 
Bottiger’s Fur. 26. 
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the remains of Aéschylus or Sophocles, and perhaps therefore was 
considered as below the dignity of Tragedy to use. It occurs in 
Euripides, Or. 1415. Alc. 89. Suppl. 1125. Iph. T. 1114. Fr. Inc. 
112. Orph. Argon. 1026. Non. Dion. IV. 113. 8€ysvo0 macas | dyqu- 
méXous. 

Ib. Avyvov. Eurip. Cycl. 514. Avxva & dppéver ddia ody | xpda. 
(As this word occurs in no portion of the serious writings of the 
Tragedians—the Cyclops, it need scarcely be added, is a satyr- 
drama,—it may be considered as a word of familiar life, and there- 
fore put into an imaginary monody of Euripides.) 

Ib. dwrav. A’sch. Ag. 286. dyavres wupi. Sept. c.T. 208. arrdépuevoy 
wupt daip. Eurip. Orest. 1558. dmrovo« mevxas. Rh. 81. fyar as. 
Bac. 594. Aaprada. Cf. A’sch. Choeph. 530. 

1301. xadmis, a vessel for drawing water, a bucket. Od. VII. 20. 
H. Hom. Cer.107. It is found but once, I believe, in the Tragic 
remains, viz. the Hippol. of Eurip. 123. Bawray xdArun purday mayday. 
Non. Dionys. III. dpyvpény xddmw. XI. 333. xadmw exwv ebvdpor. 
XIV. 430. xdAmw dete. 

Ib. 8pécos, prop. dew; here and frequently elsewhere used by 
Euripides for water. Hip. 127. dapea rorapuia Spéop réyyovea. Hel. 
1404. virrpa torapias Spdcov. Ion 1208. éx 8 émiuwdapev Spdcov xpa- 
rnpas lepovs. Add And. 167. Iph. T. 255. Ion 96. 117. Hip. 77 
Iph. A. 182. Cf. Aésch. Ag. 1361. Eum. 864. 

Ib. Oéppere 8 vdwp. Dindorf observes, that the penultima in 
vdwp is made long, after the manner of Homer: Od. VIII. 426. Il. 
XVIII. 348. 

1302. ws dyetpoy damoxhucw (Krum, Ausch. Ag. 1153. Eurip. Iph. 
T. 107.1193. Hip. 650.), that I may wash off my dream: affectedly 
said, for that by washing my hands I may expiate my dreadful dream. 
For examples among the ancients of this custom of washing the 
hands after frightful dreams, and offering expiatory sacrifice, see 
Blomfield’s Perse, p. 121. I quote that of Atossa (205. ): xat ravra 
pev 8p vucrds elowdeiv Ay. | érei 8 aveorny, nal Xepoiy xaAcppoov | 
éyavoa myjs, ftv Bunter xepl | Bopp mpocécrny, drorpémoc: sai- 
poat | Gedovea Bioa méhayov, oy TéAn tdde. 

1303. wévrie Saipov, i.e. Neptune. Arist. Plut. 396. Xp. v7 rév To- 
awed@. Br. tov Gadarriov Aéyers; Xp. el 8 €orw Erepds ris Tlovecday, rov 
érepov. Eurip. Hel. 1605. wovre doesdov. Rhes. 240. rds (trmous) 
névrios Aiaxida Lndei 8i8aor daipov. Cycl. 413.0 mai movriov Geoi, 
Kuxley. See also vv. 21.285. But why is Neptune more parti- 
cularly invoked by the speaker? Thiersch acutely observes, that 
the speaker is, or is pretended to be, a woman of Crete, and no 
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deity was more honoured by the natives of that country than Nep- 
tune. See further, Klausen’s Atsch. Theol. p. 69. 

1304. rovr’ éxeivo. By some signal (most probably by a bird 
flying across the stage) the speaker has a presentiment of the cause 
of her frightful dream; viz. that her hen-roost has been robbed, 
and that one Glycé has been the delinquent: neighbours and ser- 
vants are accordingly invoked to aid in seizing the culprit. As 
proof of Euripidean predilection for the formula rodr’ éxeivo, which 
has been sufficiently explained and illustrated in former plays, see 
Ion 566. Troad. 625. Helen. 630. Med. 97. 

1306. répas. Frequent in all the three Tragedians. I content 
myself with a single quotation from Eurip. Hel. 268. repas ydp 6 
Bios, xai ra mpaypar’ dori por. 

1306-7. gvvaprdcaca gdpovdn. Arist. Pax 197. ppovdn ydp exées 
eiow cEpxiopevn. Eurip. Med. 1107. ppovdos ... mpodépwv. Iph. T. 
1289. BeBace Ppovdor. 

1308, Nuyda cpecoiyovos (mountain-born). Quoted, according te 
Asclepiades, from the ‘‘ Xantrie” of Euripides. See a learned 
note on the subject in Dindorf’s fragments of the ‘‘ Xantrie” of 
fEschylus. 

1309. Mavia, the name of a female slave, as Manes of a male 
slave. Thes. 728. topev em ras xAnparidas, & Mavia. Bergler quotes 
Machon ap. Athen. XIII. 578, b. tows & dv arwopnoa tis evAdyos F 
dua, | rav viv dxpoardy, «i res "Array yur) | mpooryopever’ fh ‘vopicbn 
Mavia. | aloxpdy yap Svopa Spvytaxdy yuvaix’ Exew, | nai rav6’ éraipay ex 
péons rHs ‘EXAa8os. ; 

1312. Aivoy, Asch. Supp]. 124. Ch. 500. Eurip. Orest. 1429. 
1433. fr. inc. 206. Non. Dionys. 1. 367. paydperos Tupan dvondvaxd- 
rou Alva Moipns. 482. dAd’ Gre 8) yivwonev éxovaior ¢s Aivow Gypqs |: 
ynpars Moipdin mreshopnpevor. II. 679. VI. g4. ef Alva Moipdaw ewarei- 
Gera. Also XXV. 365. XXX.146. XLV. 55. (Cf. IL XX, 127. 
Od. VII. 198.) 

Ib. drpaxros, a spindle. Arist. Lysist. 568. 571. In the Tragic 
remains it occurs only in its secondary form, that of an arrow. 
(Asch. fr. Myrm. II. Soph. Tr. 716. Phil. ago. Eurip. Rk. 312). 
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Non. Dionys. II. 677. dca mixpa rep mempapeva mérpp | Mompidins 
éxdwoev EXcE drpaxros avayxns. VI. 148. XXIV. 309. 

1313. eAiocew. Eurip. Orest. 1429. Aivor nAaxdrg SaxrvAos duo- 
oev. Suppl. 152. ov & efericoas was Geov Geoniopara; Cf. Asch. 
Prom. Vinct. 623. Non. Dion. VI. 152. iorg 8 duis édcocer. 
XXIV. 309. nal od redy pera rofov,"Epws, drpaxrov AXiccov. 

1314. kAwornp (xAdbo), yarn, spun thread, a ball of thread. Arist. 
Lysist. 567. dowep xAworip’, dray nuiv 7 rerapaypevos, ode AaBovoa, | 
bmeveyxotoat Toioww arpdxrots To pev évravbl, Td 8 exeioe, | ovrws Kat roy 
médepov x... Adsch. Choeph. 500. rdv é« Budov ndwornpa oo lovres 
Aivov (where see Blomf.). Eurip. Fr. Inc. 206. Aivov xrworjpa mepe- 
dépe. Non. Dionys. III. Motpidiov crworhnpos e8ovAwOnoay dyvdyxy. 
XV. 177. pyxedavoi crwornpes. XLV. 30. 

1315. xvehaios, of two or three endings, (x»epas, evening (II. 
XI. 194. 209.) and morning twilight; here the latter.) Arist. Ly- 
Sist. 327. éumAnoapévyn trav U8piav evehaia. Eurip. Alc. 608. audi pev de- 
Alov xvedaiay imméoracw. For derivation of the word xvédpas, see 
Buttmann’s Lexil. p. 378. 

1317. avérrar’ és aiéépa. Eurip. Med. 441. aidepia averra. Hec. 
1083. al@ép’ aumrapevos oipanoy. Orest. 1370. modsdy aldép’ dumrape- 
vos. Iph. T. 843. Sedona 8 éx xepay pe py mpds aldepa | dumrdyevos 
gvyn. Ion 809. sch. Suppl. 762. 

Ib. mrepiyev axpais. Eurip. Bacch. 1205. Aevxomnxerw xeipar de- 
paice. 

1318. dye dyea. The poet here as well as above (1298. 1317.), 
and infr. 1319. ridicules that reduplication of words which is to be 
found in almost every choral ode of Euripides. Let the poet's 
‘* Orestes” be taken as a specimen. In the choral dialogue which 
there takes place between the Phrygian slave of the murdered 
Helen, and the Chorus of the drama, the following repetitions will 
be found. 1367. dpovda, dpovda. 1375. "IAcov, “Ikcov. 1379. appd- 
Tevov, apparecoy, 1387. iadepeov, iardeuwv. 1392. alAwwoy, atdwor. 1413. 
€Badov, Burov. 1414. EBopov, EBopov. 1425. atpav, avpay. 1426. 
“Edévas, “EXevas. 1454. parep, parep. 1455. G8piva, oS8pipa. 1457. 
@Spaxov, Zpaxov. 1465. xarOarei, xarOavet. 1473. epeper, Ehepev. 1488. 
el8ov, cov. 1513. roAvrova, Tohvnova. If the reader require far- 
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ther specimens, he will find them in Hel. 176. 196. 209. 216. 
£370. Bacch. 116. 165. 582. 584. 595. 984. 1180. Hippol. 1122. 
Iph. A. 1289. 1290. Phoen. 1033. 1944. 105.0. 1051. 1515. 1584. 
1585. See further on this subject Miiller’s Eumen. p. 94. 

1321-2. As these two verses are a direct quotation from the Kp7res 
of Euripides (see Schol.), it is not impossible that the whole of this 
monody had some reference to that play, which cannot now be 
understood. When we think of the female characters, the Pasi- 
phaés, the Phedre, and Aeropés (cf Soph. Aj. 1295, 8q.), who might 
have been, and most probably were introduced into the poet's 
‘Cretan men” and “ Cretan women,” we have high proof of the 
purity of the A‘schylean mind, which, under circumstances of so 
much provocation, does not allow him to go to the extent of reta- 
liation which he might have done. 

1323. x@Aa. Gl. rovs mé8as. Eurip. Hec. 1145. ras ends elyor 
xépas cal xoAda. Pheen. 1427. mpoBas 8€ x@dow Sefidy. 

Ib. dumdddXere pro avardAdere, swing on high. Eurp. Troad. 329. 
madre 108’ aidepiov. Cf. sup. 332. yoru madXerat yepdvrev. 

1324. xuxAovpevor thv oixiav. Arist. Thesm. 958. mavyrayy xuxdov- 
cay Supa. AEschyl. Sept. c. Th. 114. ’Apyeios yap mwodcopa KdBpou 
xuxdovrra. Eurip. Iph. A. 775. Weépyapoy ... cuxAdoas “Ape. 

1325. Aicruyva. On the derivation of the word, cf. nos in Vesp. 
v. 386. Why here invoked, is obvious from the country to which 
the speaker belongs. Apuleius (de Iside). ‘‘ En adsum rerum na- 
tura parens: summa numinum, prima celitum, deorum dearum- 
que facies uniformis—me primigenii Phryges nominant detim ma- 
trem, Cyprii Venerem, Cretes Dictynnam, &c. The appellative 
Aixruvva for Diana occurs in Eurip. Hippol. 145.1127. Iph. T. 127. 
It is not found in A¢schylus or Sophocles. 

Ib. wais=mapGevos. 

1326. «add. The epithet of ‘ beautiful” appears to have be- 
longed so preeminently to Diana, that in the ‘‘ Agamemnon” she is 


f byea 7’ Bees, Sdapua Sdaxpvew | EraBe wdGea. 

s From a very valuable frarment of this play, preserved by Porphyry (de Ab- 
stinent. [V. 19. p. 172. ), it should seem that the Chorus of the piece consisted of 
the priests or prophets of Idean Jupiter. 
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AI. ravoacbov nbn Trav pedav. AI. xapouy’ aAus. 


characterised by that epithet without the addition of any substan- 
tive: 130. KI. ed. réccov rep etgpwy cada | 8pdcorow demrois padepav 
Aeovrwy. 

1328. dirupous (Sch. roe dirAas) dvéyovoa Aapradas, having a torch 
in either hand. So apdinvpos in Soph. Trach. 212. Boare ray dpdoro- 
pov | “Apreuty Oprvyiav, €AadnBoAov, ayditupov. 

Ib. dvéxovea. Eurip. lon. 728. Baxxeos dudumipous dvéxeov mrevxas. 
Iph. Aul. 732. ris & dvacynoe prdya; Cret. fr. II. 14. pnrpir épeia 
8a8as dvacxov. Cf. Lycurg. AEschyl. fr. 118. (Dind.) 

1329. ofurdras, faces cuspidatas ob flammas, vel celeriter arreptas 
et vibratas. Tu. ofvraras R.V.Th. ofurdray, Br. Bek. Dind. 

Ib. ‘Exara=dea lunaria. See Klausen’s Aésch. Theol. p. gg. 
/Esch. fr. inc. 94. (Scholef.) 8éomow’ ‘Exdrn rav Bacveiwv | mpd8popos 
peadbpoy. Eurip. Troad. 327. 8i8ov 8’, & ‘Exara, ddos mapbévev émi 
Aexrpos. Hel. 577. & pwoddp’ ‘Exdrn. Non. Dion. IV. 184. odxere 
Aevoow | pntpains ‘Exdryns vuxinv Gacd8ea mevenv. XXX. —. ‘Exdrys 
Gavddea mupady &iiccowv. On the Hecaté of the Orphic Theogony, 
and her identity with Diana, see Lobeck’s Aglaoph. J. 79. II. 1062. 
See also Orph. Argon. go5. 938. 980-7. 

Ib. mapdgnvoy és TAv«ns 8c. oixov, preluce in Glyces domum. Kust. 
({t is unnecessary to say what officer of justice would in common 
life have been called in on this occasion; but not so in Euripidean 
diction and incident: there no less dignitary will serve the purpose 
than the daughter of Jove himself, the beautiful, the chaste, the 
goddess of the moon, if she did not take even higber rank than 
that.) | 

1330. Omws dv. Cf. Heind. ad Plat. Phedon. §. 8. 

1331. hwpav, to investigate ; here, search for something that has 
been stolen. Cf. nos in Nub. p. 278. Soph. Inc. T. LXVI.2. ra 
mretoTa Pwpav uicxpa dwpdves Bporav, Eurip. Orest. 730. xaxds épo- 
pan pitas. Dem. c. Mid. 527, 20. 

1332. Kapory’ dds. (I am quite satisfied for my part. Adschylus 
speaks with the air of a man, who knows that he has thorougbly 
settled his opponent.) 

1333. A weighing-machine (cra6pos), with a large pair of scales 
(wAdorcyye), is here brought upon the stage, much to the astonish- 
ment and amusement of the spectators. As every thing in the 
comic world of Athens was gifted with the powers of speech, we 
shall not hesitate to take advantage of the laughter which prevails, 
to introduce a brief colloquy between the immediate provocatives of 
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this mirth. Such a mode of proceeding is not un-Aristophanic in 
itself, and it will enable us to introduce in a light form some infor- 
mation, which Welcker has forestalled us by communicating in a 
graver and better form (Zschyl. Tril. p. 430, sq.) : 


Scale. And what on earth are we brought here for, brother 
Scale? 

Counter-scale. ‘That's somewhat more than I can say at present. 
But I heard Aristophanes giving orders to that effect, 
and— 

Scale. Nay, if the order came from him, we may rest assured that 
it was not given without good reason. (4 pawse.) A 
strange set this before us, brother Scale! 

Counter-scale. You and I, brother, have had some practice in de- 
termining national character, but how to deal fairly with 
this singular people, has puzzled me beyond description. 
Quick, clever, capable of the most generous feelings and 
noblest actions—and then again— 

Scale. And how they laugh ! methinks our venerable form and known 
antiquity— 

C. (drawing himself up) We came in ‘tis true with the Jovian 
dynasty—for what was done in the old-fashioned days of 
Uranus and Cronus is not worth inquiry (Ag. 161-5.)— 
and we have been ever since in the hands of that king 
of gods ; or if we did leave them for a moment— 

Scale. It was to be transferred to those of Homer, king of bards 
and men.—And yet the monsters are laughing, as if 
some piece of every-day stuff was before them, and 
asking what in the name of wonder we do here ?—and 
truly fur that matter, brother Scale, I'm somewhat puz- 
zled myself to think, how it is that we find ourselves in 
so novel a position. 

Counter-Scale. Novel do you call it? I blush to think your memory 
is so leaky! Sixty years have not elapsed since we stood, 

e if not on this identical spot, yet on the 6eodoyeioy just 
above it, and yet— 

Scale. How could I be so thoughtless! Yes, it was when the “ Pay- 
chostasia” of Adschylus was exhibited. On one side of 
us, I now remember, stood Thetis, on the other Aurora; 


h @eodrocyeiov (Aoyeiov). That part of the Attic stage, on which the gods ap- 
peared speaking, though, as far as we know, only used in the Psychostasia of 
Eschylus. Pass. That the Comedies of Aristophanes required a different Greek 
stage, than we have yet any notion of, for the purposes of proper representation, 
there can be no doubt. Kanngiesser has accordingly converted the @eoAgyesev 
into a third stage, on which he represents Bacchus and Hercules as i 
their dialogue at the commencement of this drama. It has been observed, how- 
ever, in a former note, that the learned writer's plans cannot be made accessible te 
the reader without plates. 
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this entreating piteously for the life of Memnon, that for 

the prolonged existence of Achilles, while the king of 

gods stood above, in act to throw their souls into our 
scales to know which was most ripe for Hades! 

Counter-scale. Our situation then is not so novel as you first 
opined! And what was the personal appearance of the 
two heroes, thus entreated for? Has that too escaped 
you, most oblivious of mankind ? 

Scale (Aside). The gods confound me, if I can give any account of 
that of Achilles, but the appearance of the ®thiopian 
prince I well remember, and to that therefore I confine 
myself. (Aloud.) And is it possible that I can forget the 
exhibition then made—the couched lance, the shield, with 
its strange device or griffin-eagle (sup. 894.), and above 
all, the charger, with its oriental trappings, and multitudi- 
nous bells attached, tinkling and rattling at every step 
the animal made! (sup. 928.) (Laughing.) Well, well, 
the great Aischylus was not averse, it must be admitted, 
to the strange (sup. 798.) and the exciting (sup. 927.), 
and we helped him richly to both on that occasion ;—if 
he requires another such cast of our office— 

Counter-scale. But you seem ignorant, my friend, that it is a co- 
medy and not a tragedy, which is at present in progress ; 
and therefore if any thing is wanted of us, it must doubt- 
less be something in the shape of parody. 

Scale. No doubt you have hit it, brotber Scale.—Well, well, be it 
for the prince of tragedy, or for the prince of comedy, 
that my services are needed, I am ready for either or 
both. No one after Homer has spoken so handsomely, 
or made so much metaphorical use of us as the ‘first, and 
as to the Incomparable !—but I hear footsteps approach- 
ing, and we shall soon know for what purpose we are 
really wanted. 

Counter-scale. Yes, and be that purpose what it may, it will be met 
with no false dealing on our part! Heaven expects every 
one to do his duty, and did all do theirs as faithfully and 
conscientiously as we do ours—that is, when we are left 
to act without an insidious foot put into us— 

Seale. This world, brother Scale, would be very different to what 
it is! 

Ib. crabpdr, weighing-machine. Herodot. IT. 65. torac: cradpp 
mpos apyuptoy ras rpixas. Arist. Dramat. fr. I. gad’ «Byopat*yery’ Axi- 


' Cf. inter alia loc. I. VIIT. 72. XII. 433. XVI. 668. XIX. 233. XXII. 209. 
and isch. Suppl. 396. 801. Choeph. §s. 317. (Ki. ed.) Pers. 352. 443: 446. 
Ag. 159. 242. 340. 426. 557. 788. 1009. 1243. Cf. infr. 1346. See also Klan. 

sch. Theol. Pp. 69. 83. 87., and cf. Non. Dion. ¥. 183. II. 475. §33; &e. * 
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oa ce tov orabydy, | iva yn pe Mpoomparrwc: ypavy oi dparopes. fr. IT. 
avrois orabpois é£¢Bade ras oaydvas. Soph. Naupl. IV. 2. crabpov, 


dpiOpav, cal pérpwoy etpnuara. Eurip. Phoen. §51. pépn craduey loorns 
érafe. Plat. 6 Leg. 757, b. crabu@ nai apbyg. 

1334. édeyyew See a learned and ingenious note on this word 
in Blomf. Gloss. in Choeph. 838. 

1336. Heindorf ad Plat. Sophist. §. —. compares Eurip. Suppl. 
594. év dei povov por, rovs Beovs éxew, Sooe Aixny oéBovra. Plat. Gorg. 
§. 102. f rovro pev oddey det, avrdy davrov dpxecp ; 

1337. Tupom@deiv, to weigh and examine ; properly said of cheese- 
venders, selling their articles by weight. ScHow. mpés rév orad- 
pov émmdeiro 6 rupds. 

1338. éwirrovot, pains-taking. Xen.de Venat. XII. 15. pabyoas 
nai peAérus émerovous €xovot. Ibid. XIII. 10. of péev dporro: avrav 
ytyvooxorras él rd BeAtio, eximovol r ciciv. Soph. Ced. C. 1560. ém- 
révy pop. Aristot. in Eudemo. Saipovos éemerdvou nal rvyns xadremns 
épjpepov owéppa. ‘Esch. Suppl. 93. drovoy. Eurip. Suppl. 91. rodv- 
sovos. (The Chorus speak with uplifted hands, and an air of the 
utmost admiration.) 

13.40. veoypoy—=vdos, novel. Herodot. 1X. 99. 104. veoxudy re sos- 
éev. Thes. 700. veoxpdy répas. Ausch. Pers. 699. veoxpow xaxdy. Pr. 
V. 154. veoxpois ydpors. Soph. Ant. 156. veoypds Bacwrevs. Phil. 751. 
ri 8 carly otrw veoxpor efaipms ; Eurip. Hip. 869. Bacch. 216. veox- 
pa xaxd. Suppl. 1067. mpaypa veoypor. Iph. T. 1162. ri ppouudle 
veoxpov ; 

Ib. dromias rhéwv. Suid. Oavparos rhéov. If we might coin such 
a word as out-of- -the-wayishness, we should express pretty exactly 
the meaning of the word dromia in the present instance. Thiersch 
quotes Thucyd. ripepidy dromig, which the Scholiast explains by 
TE anber TaY Timmer. 

1342. pa rdv sc. Aia, vel ‘Ard\Xw, vel Hooda, the name of the 
god being suppressed from religious feelings. Plat. Gorg. 466, e. 
pa dv, ob ov ye. See also Bentley's Emend. Menandri, p. 49. Cf. 
nos in Eq. 1258. and Matth. Gr. Gr. 282, 2. 

1343. émeruyovrey, those who drop upon one casually. Eurip. Herc. F. 
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eropny, add’ @ouny ay 

aurov aura Anpeiv. 1345 

AI. i vuv rapioracOov rapa to wAaortyy’,, AI. Kai 
EY. idov- 

AI. xat AaBouevw ro phy’ Exacrepos etrrarov, 

Kai pn weOnaOov, mpl av éyw ob@v KoKKiow. 

Al. cai EY. €youeOa. AI. rovmros viv Aé€yerov és tov 
orabpov. 

EY. “ei aed’ "Apyois un Starracba oxados.” 1350 


1251. eipnxas émervydvros dvOpdmov dAdyous. Plat. Cratyl. 390, d. odde 
davrwv avOpdrav odé trav emruxdytov. Theet. 171, ¢c. émrvyay dy- 
O@peros. Dem. 1370,5. Much in the same way, Soph. Ged. T. 
393. xairoe 1d y' abwyp’ ody rod 'mdvros jy | dvdpds Scemeiv. Eurip. 
Troad. 68. pucets re Niav nat direis, dv dv rvyp. 

1345. avra, in eco. TH. sup. Q10. ode EAnpouy Ore TUXOULL. 

1346. ro mAdoteyye, scales of the weighing machine. (Eustath. 
p- 196, 40. madorcy£ A€yerat 6 orabpos ex pépous, rot éx Toy mAaCTiyyor, 
ToUréoTt TOY KdTw TAaTEwy, vis Ta Bapn émixewra, Kai (vyds 8é 6 airos 
amd pépous, ob al pnOcioa mraoreyyes e&nprnvra.) Pax 1247. évrevbevi 
8€ onapriots nptnévny | wAdotcyya mpooGés. Plutarch. Moral. p. 17, a. 
Oloy eri rod Ads elpnxdros ‘Opnpov 

"Ev 8° érides Sv0 xnpe raynreyeos Oavarao, 

Thy ev AxcdAAnos, rv 8 “Exropos immodaporo, 

Edxe 8€ péooa aBev, pérre B "Exropos aicwuoy hyap, 
@xero 8° eis Aidan, Airey BE € DoiBos "ArodAAoy, 


tpaypdiay 6 Aicxvdos GAny rp pug wepceOnxev, emcypayas Yuyxooraciay, 
nai Tapaornoas rais mAdotey£t rov Ards evOev pev rnv Geri, EvOev 8e rhv 
"Hod, Seopevas rep ray vidwy payopuevor, 

Ib. i8ov, tis done. (Aéschylus takes his position by the side of 
one scale, and Euripides by the other scale of the machine.) 

1348. xoxxvey, to crow like a cock. Cratinus ap. Eustath. p. 1479. 
(quoted by Thiersch) xoxcufew rdv Grexrpudva ove avexovra. Plato 
Comicus ap. eund. cé 3¢ xoxxufew dAextdop mpoxadcira:z, As these 
cock-crowings are made at regular intervals, they became marks of 
time among the ancients. Cf. Arist. Eccl. 30. dpa Badifew, as 6 xn- 
pu§ dpriws | nav mpoorovray Sevrepow xexdxxuxev. 391. Ore TO Sevrepoy 

| ddexrpvwy épbéyyer’. Translate therefore, do not let go the scale, 
till I have marked the time, viz. by crowing like a cock. 

1350. Euripides puts down his head and affects to speak a sena- 
rius into his scale. A&schylus does the same by his. 

Ib. The opening senarius of the Medea: ‘‘O that the ship 
Argo had not flown, &c.”” See Pors. on the verse itself. 
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Al. “ Swrepyese xorape Socvoma + emorpopa.” 
wpe To rowde. EY. xai ti wor cori Tair ; 

AL on aoceOnxe zorapov, épeorcdAces 

Uypow womoas ToUros Gowep Tapea, 1355 
ov & eccbnaas Tovwos exrepeypevov. 

EY. aAX’ érepoy eexare Tt Kavriorncare. 

AI. Aafeobe rowvv aifis. Al. nai EY. ww idov. 
EY. “ ovx €or: [eovs ipov ado wAny Aoyos.” 


1351. Quoted from the Philoctetes of .Eschylus. 

Ib. ech. Pers. 493. Isepyesds dptes wedies coperet were. [I]. XVI. 
174. vids Iwepyesoto, dctwercos woraposco. XXIII. 142, sq. 

Ib. Bovrdépues (Sous, repo), cattle_feeding. Soph. as ‘iT. 26. ayé- 
ass Bovrépos. Elect. 180. 6 ray Kpioay Bovrdpor fxan 

Ib. émovrpodei. Hesych. dcarpBai, Siasra, chiding “placed: Esch. 
S. c. Th. 645. serpger ee ee Eum. paper recliiae 
gai. Cf. Asch. Ag. 388. 945- 

1352. adaav. e parties let go their hold. The scale of 
‘Fachylus sinks to the earth, that of Euripides rises high in the 
air.) Translate : the signal has been given. 

Ib. peOcire. Cf. Pors. ad Orest. 141. Matt. Gr. Gr. §. 210. 6. 

1353. 7d (pqpya vel rd pépos rou crabpov) rovde 8. Kechyli. 

1354. dpcomodixies. After the manner of wool-sellers (who were 
accustomed to wet their wares, to give them more weight). 

1355. rdpsa. Dobree quotes Lucian Vera Hist. I. 25. p. go. xal 
dpydfovras roy yadxdv iwoSpetavres, dowep ra gpua. 

1356. roOwos dwrepepévor, a winged word. The allusion is partly 
to the word d&:arrdo6a in the senarius of Euripides, partly to the 
dea wrepdevra of Homer. 

1357. xavriornodre, b.e. ex adverso pone, in altera enim lance. 
Tr. dyriorjca: valet, vicissim appendere. Dinv. 

1358. 4p’ ldov, observe ‘tis done. (Aischylus and Euripides here 
teke hold of their respective scales, and at the signal given pro- 
ceed as before.) 

1359. Quoted from the Antigoné of Euripides. 

Ib. IMedovs. Prasvasion is also personified in the poet's He- 
cuba, Bog. Hebe 86 viv ripaywoy dvbpdros pdyny. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 
376. Eum. 928. The hit is at those forensic and sophistic powers 
of persuasion which Euripides was supposed to cultivate. 

b. MesOote ody. Eurip. Archel. fr. 19. ode gore mevias lpdv, aloyi- 
orns Geov. 
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1360. Quoted from the Niobé of Zischylus. Of the fondness of 
the Athenians for this drama, or the Trilogy of which it formed a 
part, we bad occasion to give a curious proof in a former note. (Cf. 
Vesp. 580.). Our part, as expositors of the text of Aristophanes, is 
less to look after the noes which it contained, and which were so 
much admired by the poet’s contemporaries, than to give such in- 
sight as we can into three things which made it the subject of 
Euripidean merriment: its copious and lengthened choruses,—the 
long silence maintained by the person who performed the principal 
character in it,—and the muffled head, which took place in the Nio- 
bean as well as in the Achillean Trilogy :—the pnyara Béea d6- 
dexa (sup. 889.) were no doubt to be found also in the one per- 
formance as well as in the other. The guilt which brought the 
daughter of Tantalus into that extremity of grief, which made her 
fit subject for the Tragic Muse, is well known. The mother of 
seven sons and seven daughters, she had dared in the excess of 
maternal pride to mock at Latona, the parent of but one of either 
sex. Our first business therefore is to look among the titles and 
fragments of AZschylean remains for such a drama as will supply us 
with a vaunting and erulting Niobé, before we come to a Niobé 
suffering under a depth of human calamity. ‘This, we think with 
Welcker (sch. Tril. 343.), may be found in the title Tpo¢gol, 
which, as that learned writer observes, is not to be confounded, as 
Stanley and Hemsterhusius have done, with the Asovioou rpogei of 
/Eschylus. Assigning a rpodds to each of the Niobean children, 
(and as we are dealing with a royal race, we cannot assign less,) we 
get for the first drama a mixed chorus of fourteen persons, half men 
and half women; and a chorus so composed would surely not 
want materials for indulging a long succession of choral strains. 
The personal merits of their respective pupils—the sons expert in 
every manly art—the daughters versed in every female accomplish- 
ment—their high descent from Jupiter on one side, and from one 
of the Atlantides on the other—the extreme beauty of the mother 
—the musical talents of their father—the prodigious wealth and pos- 
sessions of the Lydian monarch, their grandfather—the grandeur 
which Theban walls and Theban edifices were assuming under the 
administration of the paternal Amphion—all these topics would fur- 
nish matter for those melic strains, which A/schylus indulged in, 
not for the purpose of starving the dramatic portion of his per- 
formance, as Euripides insinuates, but in conformity with that slow 
progress, which the Athenian stage necessarily made, while evolv- 
ing the dramatic dialogue out of the dithyrambic ode. Characters 
for the piece are easily supplied out of Apollodorus and Ovid 
(Metam. VI. 155, 8q.). Niobé herself, Amphion, and Manto, the 
prophetic daughter of the prophetic Tiresias, would at that period of 
the Attic stage be of themselves sufficient. And for “ big words,” 
we have only to suppose the drama concluding with a grand sacri- 
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AI, peOeire peOeire’ Kal ro rovde y' ad permet’ 


ficial rite to Latona, and Niobé delivering herself in A°schylus, 
after the same fashion as she does in the Metamorphoses,—to say 
nothing of what might fall from Amphion (Av.1427.),—to be assured 
that many of the Niobean words were of sesquipedalian order. 
Over this display of maternal pride and regal insolence the con- 
cluding scene of the first drama drops: under what circumstances 
does the middle piece open? The sons of Niobé have during the 
brief interval perished on mount Cithzron by the hand of Apollo ; 
the daughters, with one exception, have fallen by the arrows of 
Diana. What a change of political, as well as domestic circum- 
stances! It would naturally bring about the afflicted queen the 
oldest and most prudent of Theban nobility; such a chorus was 
much after the taste of Atschylus; and such therefore we assume 
for the Chorus of the ‘‘ Niobé,” or second drama of the Trilogy ; the 
same persons under the title of Iporopsot most probably also form- 
ing the Chural Troop, and giving a name to the third drama of the 
Trilogy. If the former situation of things gave room for long cho- 
ral strains of a joyous and exulting nature, is the present less natu- 
rally prolific of those of a lugubrious kind? But pathetic as they 
may be, she to whom they are addressed regards them not. ‘The 
dead bodies of her slaughtered ones, if not actually upon the 
stage, are in the tomb which fronts the spectators, and the desolate 
mother sits by its side—speechless, and in that muffled guise which 
prevents the hateful light from coming to her eyes. It matters not 
what is sung or what is told :—another and another comes upon the 
stage—Tiresias, it may be, to tell of future events—a messenger to 
narrate how Amphion has destroyed himself in despair for the 
death of his children :—still the same silence on the part of Niobe : 
—and the third act is hastening to a conclusion, before the 
mourner rises to bid a brief adieu to scenes, which had but recently 
been the source of so much joy and pride, but which now—And 
where shall this widowed and child-bereft betake herself? To 
whom should she go but to that father, who like berself bad drunk 
deep of affliction’s cup, and had learned under the chastening 
hand of adversity to lay aside the haughtiness of character, which 
in earlier days had marked himself as well aa his daughter? From 
some of the remaining fragments of the Niobé, it seems more 
than probable that Tantalus formed one of the characters in the 
second drama of the Trilogy, and perhaps it was in answer to an 
invitation from him to quit the now hateful Thebes, and return 
once more to her paternal home, that the wretched mourner was 
first induced to break her long-protracted silence. Her faithful 
nobles would form the fittest escort (IIporoprroi) on such an occa- 
sion, and the reminiscences of past events—details of what had 
occurred on the journey from Thebes to Lydia—and above all, 
touching allusions to early scenes of childhood, might form the 
subject of the entrance-ode to the concluding drama. Its general 
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Oavarov yap eiaeOnxe BapvTaroy Kaxov. 
EY. €y@ d€ retOo y, eros apt eipnpévov. 
AI. reba dé xovpov éott Kai voiv ovK éxov. 


tone (for we bave neither time, nor in fact materials for going 
into details) may be collected from some of the remaining frag- 
ments of the Niobé, and the general character of A¢schylean doc- 
trine, viz. that wisdom comes by suffering, and that the gods afflict 
only to make us better men. The fragments to which I allude seem 
evidently to have formed parts of speeches put into the mouth of 
Tantalus. Whatever might have been Ais pride and guilt, he had 
evidently paid the penalty of both. Humbled and subdued, he had 
at last listened to that warning voice which told him that too much 
confidence is not to be placed in earthly prosperity (yiyveoxe ray- 
Oporea py o¢Ber Gyav), and that landed possessions, though even a 
twelve days’ journey could not compass them, (fr. 146.) were insuf- 
ficient to furnish stable happiness, and were as nothing compared 
to the possession of a tranquil mind. The means of regaining 
this peace of mind by daughter as well as sire, lay evidently in 
the natal home. There was the altar of paternal Jove, and there 
the dwelling-place of that Adrasteia (éos ’Adpacreias, ibid.), under 
whose avenging hand both had so much suffered. To the foot 
of that altar and to the threshold of that holy edifice the poet 
would doubtless conduct his Niobé, till penitence, tears, and 
prayers had won their due reward, and a messenger arrived to 
tell the sympathising audience that the mourner's sufferings were 
at an end. 

1361. As Bacchus gives the signal for letting go, the scale of 
fEschylus again descends, and that of Euripides rises. 

Ib. pewe, declines. Tl. VIII. 72. (coll. XXII. 212.) EAne 3¢ péooa 
AaBov, pére 8 aicipoy fyap "Axyaay. Herodot. VII. 139. obroe yap em 
éxérepa T&y mpryyydrer érpdrovro, raira pevew fuedde. Arist. Plut. 51. 
isch. Pers. 446. 8. c. Theb. 21. Ag. 687. Soph. Ged. T. 847. 
Ant. 722. Eurip. Hel. 1099. Meleag. fr. XX. 2. 


k A compound form of Sérew occurs in this passage, so much calculated to re- 
call many of the peculiarities of Eschylus, as his compound forms, his appositions, 
his metonyms, &c. that we venture to place the whole before the reader : 


"Al 82 0780s SpPdvvpoy TeAeocippwy 

pis fAace, tpawdlas ariuwow bordépy xpdvy 

wal Evverrilou Aids 

wpaccoudva Td vuucddripov uddros expdres rloyras, 

ipevaiov, bs rér’ érdpperev 

yauBpoiow delSecv. 652, sq. Kl. ed. 
(General translation by Klausea: Trojas vere necessitudinis calamitatem intulit 
ira effectrix, lwsam hospitalitatem ulta in iis, qui superba letitia nuptias celebra- 
verant. Quorum carmina urbi Priami mutata sunt in lamentationes de Paride et 
effuso civium sanguine. ) 
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an’ erepov ad Gyre ri rav Bapvorabpey, 1365 

0 Te cou KabeAEet, Kaprepoy Te Kai peye. 

EY. depe sod rowtro Syra povoris; mov; AL. 
ppace 

“ BéBAnk’” “AxtAAevs “ dv0 xUBw Kal rérrapa.” 


1365. Bapvorabpos (crabuds), heavy in the scales. 

1366. xabeAxew (E\xw), to draw down, i.e. the scale. Dem. 60, 8. 
otxerar pepo (sc. rd dpytpiov) cai eabeiAxuxe roy Aoyropsy. contra Mid. 
563, 13. GAAG rd THs Gicews BapBapor ddyOas nai Oeois €xOpdy Anes xai 
Braleras. 

1367. Bacchus having recommended Euripides to provide him- 
self with a senarius of the weightiest kind against the next trial, Eu- 
ripides, in an agony of despair, asks, “‘ and where am I to find such 
a senarius?” ‘I will tell you,” says bis malicious friend, whisper- 
ing in his ear the senarius which immediately follows, and the 
meaning of which must next be investigated. 

1368. Much doubt has existed among the commentators as to 
whence this verse was derived, whether it occurred in some Jost 
play of Euripides, or whether it is a verse fabricated by Aristo- 
phanes himself. I think there can be little doubt that Eustathius 
(p- 1397, 18. sq.) has put the matter on its right footing, when he 
affirms that the senarius, or one closely resembling it, occurred in the 
*¢ Telepbus” of Euripides, who there introduces two of bis heroes 
playing at dice. The object of Bacchus’s malicious whisper there- 
fore is threefold ; to remind his frierd of a scene, which as much 
tended to render Greek Tragedy ridiculous, as the game at all- 
fours in Canning’s ‘‘ Rovers” did to make German Tragedy ridi- 
culous ; to present this senarius as a specimen of Euripidean xap- 
repoy cai wéya, and in the third place to convey to him the agreeable 
intimation, that as far as matters have yet gone, the throws of the 
dice have been decidedly in favour of his opponent. 

Ib. ’AxsAAevs. This is not the only occasion on which the name 
of the first of Homeric heroes has been applied by our author to 
Aschylus, evidently not only the first of tragic poets, but a hero in 
his eyes, to say nothing of the strong sense which it intimates of 
Eschylean feeling for every thing connected with Homer. Cf. sup. 
957. (Avod of the Bacchic bead shews who is meant by the term.) 

Ib. «vBos, a die, also the ace upon a die: xvSot, points upon the 
die. As we know not what number of dice Telephus and his fel- 
low-gamester used, little can be said as to the sense in which the 
terms of this verse are to be understood. Its original speaker ap- 
pears by his throw of two aces and a quatre, or a quatre et deux, to 
have gained a temporary advantage over his opponent. When 
the play was with three dices, the most fortunate of throws 
was three sices. See Aésch. Ag. 31. and cf. Ast ad Plat. 12 Legg. 
968, e. Merc. ad Aristen. Epist. L. Il. p. 263. A few Aechy- 
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Al. “ép apparos yap dpa Kal vexp@ vexpos.” 
AI. é&yrarnxev ad oé cai viv. EY. r@ rpore ; 
AI. dv’ dpuar’ cionveyxe kal vexpw vo, 
oUs oUK av apawr ovd éxarov Aiyurriot. 
AI. xat pnkér euorye kar’ Eros, aAXN és tov orabpov 
autos, Ta Tad, 7 yun, Kndcodpar, 1376 
éuBas xabnoOw ovrAdaBov ra Bibra’ 


lean metaphors derived from dice are here added tu his numerous 
other metonyms. S.c. Th. 410. gpyor & dv nvBos “Apne xpuvei. 
Pers. 98. ris 5 xpatrvg wodi mndn | paros eiwerois dvaicawy; Ag. 31. 
ra Seororay yap ed weodyta O7jo opat, | rpis &€ Barovons riode poe 
dpucrepias. Ch. 684. cal viv Opéorns, hy yap etBddos zor, | eGo 
copiCwy ddeOpiov mmnrov mééda. 953- roxas 3° | ebm poo wndxorras ro way 
| ieiv dxovoat & lepévas | peroixots Bd poo secouvras Iwaduv. Soph. 
fr. Incert. (763. Dind.) del yap ed wimrovow of Ads xiBos, Cf. 
Klausen’s Ag. p. 101.; but where the learned writer is, I think, 
incorrect in considering the fragment out of which the preceding 
remarks have grown as derived from the ‘‘ Myrmidones” of 
/Eschylus. 

1369. ordots (iornu, I put upon the scales, ui. XIX. 247. XXII. 
350. XXIV. 232.), trial by weight. 

1370. Quoted from the Meleager of Euripides. 

Ib. odnpofpidés (Bpidw) Evrov, a staff heavy with iron. 

1372. éénndrnxev, has foiled. Scn. ex peradopas ray mwadacréy. 
€xeivoc yap admaravres rovs avrimddous MiKaTUW. 

1374. éxardy Alyvmrio, who, as the Scholiast (ad Av. 1133.) 
observes, were accustumed to carry heavy burdens. The prodigious 
structures still remaining in that country, all of them productions of 
forced labour, and the treatment suffered by the Hebrews when in 
that house of bondage, fully explain the propriety of the simile in 
the text. 

1375. kar’ dros. Sententia est, ex singulis versibus ponderetur, 
h. e. singuli versus statera examinentur. Dinp. 

1377. ra Srila. Athenens, or his abridger, speaking of the 
books possessed by Larensius, observes, that as a collector he sur- 
passed those most admired for their collections, as Polycrates of 
Samos, Pisistratus of Athens, Euclid, Nicocrates of Cyprus; more- 
over the kings of Pergamus, Euripides the poet, Aristotle the phi- 
losopher, &c. I. 3,8. 


' So Scholefield, who translates: casus aulem felici jactu ulentes retrocedent 
(e contrario cadent) é tis (Oresti et Electra) gui domum ¢ mutatsa fortuna obtine- 
bunt, omnia et videre ef audire sperantibus. 
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Al. avdpes cool, kayo peév avrous ov Kpwo. 

ov yap Ot éxOpas ovderép@ yernoopon. 1380 
TOV pev yap 7youpa copoy, r@ 5 ydopa. 


Ib. gvAAaBav, having taken with you. Soph. CEd. T. 971. ra 3° od» 
mapovra <vA\aBav Oeoriopara, | xeiras wap “Adp LdAvBos. 

1378. Our friends of the crafyds, or weighing-machine, are here 
led off the stage. And have they no word to bestow at -aoniey 
And what should they say? They have decided practically and for 
ever a point of the utmost importance to antiquity: if they feel 
disposed to amuse themselves with a second ,Colloquy, and on 
modern topics, it must be done elsewhere. and not in face of the 
text of Aristophanes, even though the object of their colloquy be 
to rescue that text from the assaults, which folly and imperti- 
nence have presumed to make upon it, from utter ignorance of 
the circumstances out of which it grew, and the objects to which 
it was applied. See Appendix (T.) 

1379. avdpes copoi. Bacchus turns and addresses himself to the 
spectators, to whom the poet, either in earnest or irony, was accus- 
tomed to apply this epithet. (sup. 645. Nub. 526.) Seager pro- 
poses (Classic. Journal, n. III. p. 503.) cS vdpes edrol. 

Ib. xayo. The «ai is here to be rendered sare, as Conz ob- 
serves. 

1380. 80 €xApas ovverépw yevnvopa, Plat. Theag. 130, b. 6 8¢ 
Govvdidns rf mporepaig pos 80 drexGecas ev Adyos ria éyeyorer. To 
the same ferm belong Asch. Prom. V. 121. rév wae Oeots &’ awe- 
x9eias CAOovra. Eurip. Phen. 489. xal pn 30’ €xOpas rede nai ddvov po- 
Adv. Iph. A. 1393. Sea payns poreiwy waow ‘'Apyeios. 1415. Aapai- 
8ao1. Androm. 489. da yap mupds HAP érépp Aexer. 

1381. rov pev yap ... (i.e. Aéschylus). Stage-play : As the time 
is by no means yet arrived for Bacchus to come to a final decision 
between the two combatants, he here pauses, and then pronounces 
the word godoy in a tone of comic ambiguity, which though leaving 
no doubt in the minds of judicious auditors as to the real meaning 
which he attaches to it, at the same time gives no certain indication 
that his own mind is yet made up, much less that he meditates the 
mischief which he really does ugainst his quondam favourite. At the 
word r@pée (i.e. Euripides), Baccbus elevates his voice to a high 
pitch, pronounces the word j8oua with prodigious gusto, and ends 
by dropping on the bard’s neck in a transport of affected delight. 
His gestures and attitude may then be translated somewhat in the 
following manner: “ Yes, yes, my dear fellow, make your mind easy 
—whenever I[ quit this place (and these are not the quarters that a 
man of my temperament can like to be in)—ovvarodidpdcxoper, we 
take our flight together—(sup. 75.) 7 yAGrr’ cuopoxe—my tongue is 
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sworn, and faith plighted to it (infr. 1440.). As to our lofty friend 
yonder (points to Aischylus)—but this is between ourselves—on 
some sultry day, when it is desirable to give additional effect 
to a thunder-storm, it is possible that I may bring him up, and a 
dozen of his thumping words with him, for a few hours —but as to a 
permanent release—no, no: by all the gods I tell you, you are the 
man. One trial more awaits you both: it will turn upon the state 
of public affairs, and as you know what will be the final result, speak 
boldly, and don’t let your politics wear that sophistic miscellaneous 
character which they usually do. I would say more, but that 
stately gentleman in the chair, with his three attendants at the 
back of it, one of whom, in your country-phrase, /ooks poison, and 
the other scourges, while the third has evidently a crick in his 
neck (cf. infr. 1436. 1469.), seems disposed to break speech, and 
considering how long he has observed an inflexible silence, some- 
thing worth hearing ought to dropfrom him. Therefore once more 
(embraces Euripides)—” (to himself and mimicking), ‘ voeiv, dpav, 
fundva, otpépew, épay, texvatey. And what if this trickster 
should himself be tricked! By the gods, ’twould be as fine a piece 
of poetical justice as ever yet was inflicted! and really as stage- 
patron, and consequently guardian of the public morals—but hush ! 
old State and Dignity is about to commence! (looks again at Euri- 
pides and mutters :) copds, copes od, why & Bei o° etvas cody.” 

Ib. copev. The wisdom which Aéschylus evinced in the applica- 
tion of his art, we have endeavoured to shew as occasion came be- 
fore us; but that wisdom of conception, which led him to explore 
how the dramatic art might be best turned to the benefit of man- 
kind, is apt to escape us, now that the art has pretty nearly reached 
perfection. The words of a translator, who, if he did not always 
understand his author's text correctly, has evinced no mean power 
in giving that text a suitable English dress, will serve to recall the 
subject to the reader's mind. ‘ Terror and pity,” says Mr. Potter, 
‘are the strongest, the most common, and therefore the most 
dangerous of all the passions; they overwhelm the buman beart, 
render it incapable of bearing up against the repeated impressions 
of ills, and of discharging with a proper degree of firmness the ne- 
cessary duties of life. To purge these passions, to take away their 
pernicious qualities, and preserve whatever they have of useful, is 
the business in common of the philosopher and the poet: but these 
effect their ends by different means; the former applies himself to 
the understanding by the cool deductions of reason: the poet 
plays the passions aguinst themselves, expels terror by terror, and 
pity by pity, and makes the weapon that gave the wound perform 
the cure ........ ...... These are so evidently the effects of the an- 
cient drama, that they are from thence deduced as rules for its 
construction, and to refuse A¢schylus the honour of having this de- 
sign in the plan of his tragedies, would be as violent an injustice as 
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to deny that the great painter ™, when he delineated the dying 
hero, intended to impress us with a reverence of his unshaken for- 
titude, and to awake in our breasts the passions of admiration, 
love, pity, and grief, which are so strongly marked in the counte- 
nances and attitudes of his surrounding friends.” Potter's A&schy- 
lus, Preface, p. 14. 

Ib. rg 8 Fdona:. The gods be thanked, that the critical toma- 
hawk is for a moment thrown aside, and that even with the con- 
sent of Aristophanes we can indulge in an effusion as sincere as it 
must be brief! Delight! and who that has a soul to feel, or heart to 
understand, can have perused the remaining dramas of Euripides 
with sensations of any lower character? Delight! Think of those 
choral songs, as luxuriant in imagery as prodigal of all the riches 
of poetic diction ; think of those beautiful specimens of female love- 
liness and devotion—his Macaria, his Evadné, his Alcestis, and his 
Iphigenia; recall to mind his rich tales of legendary lore, his vivid 
descriptions and narratives, and above all those innumerable strokes 
of pathos which are scattered throughout his works. Delight! 
We pass over those splendid and more generally known produc- 
tions of his genius, the ‘‘ Medea,” the ‘ Phenisse,” the ‘* Hippo- 
lytus,” and many more—we lay our finger on his ‘‘Trojan Women” 
and his ‘‘ Phrensied Hercules,” and say, that if the deepest pathos 
is capable of administering delight, it will be found in two plays, 
not usually ranked among the poet’s best, in a degree, which the 
dramas of even such men as Racine, Schiller, Alfieri, and Calde- 
ron, (and we speak in some knowledge of all their writings,) will 
not be found to furnish. But here, alas! our praise must in & 
great degree terminate. That in each and all even of these dramas, 
situations, sentiments, and expressions may occasionally be found 
sufficient to justify the satire of Aristophanes, no one can venture 
to deny; fortunately for us, some dramas of far worse cha- 
racter and tendency that satire scattered speedily to the winds, 
and we have no wish to mar the passing moment's gratification 
by recalling to the reader's mind offences, which put into the 
satirist’s hand the moral power of so disposing of them. 

1383. llow the external dignity of the king of Hades was con- 
sulted, in addition to the three attendants, Scourge, Poison, and 
Crick-i’-the-neck, whom we have ventured to place behind the 
royal chair, must be left to the reader's imagination. The calm 
majesty and reserve maintained by him during the preceding 
scenes, must have afforded an excellent contrast to the alterca- 
tion and storm of angry passions which was raging round him. 

Ib. dy ovvex’ FAGes. Thiersch compares Plut. 1197. ay 8 ciwex 
#rGov ; Xp. wavra vo wewpaferat. 


™ Mr. West, in his picture of the death of General Wolfe. 
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Orrorepey ay Kpivns, i’ EAOns un parny. , 
AI. evdarpovoins. pepe, wvOerO pov Tabi. 1385 
€y@ xaTnOov éri monrny. EY. rod yapw ; 

Al. i 7 rods cwbeioa Tous xopous ayy. 

OTOTEpOS OdY ay TH TrOAE TapawEerely 

HENAN Te XpnoToY, TovToy akew pot Soxo. 

mparov pev ovv mept AAxtBiadou riv’ éxerov 1390 
yvepny éxarepos ; 7 Todus yap Svoroke. 

EY. exec 5€ repi avrov rva yvounv ; AL. riva ; 
Tobe: prev, €xOaiper Sé, BovAera: & éyew. 

GAN’ 6 Tt voetrov, etmarov TovTou Tépt. 

EY. puc@ rroAXirny, doris wdeAciy trarpay 1395 
Bpadvs aveirat, peyada dé BAamrrew Taxus, 

kal Troptpov avrg, TH move & apnxavor. 


1383. dwes, abibis, pres. pro fut. 

1385. eb8apovoins, heaven prosper you. Eurip. Phen. 1102. Hip. 
104. Alcest. 1156. Cf. nos in Ach. 393. 404. 

Ib. wiOeo6é pov. ScHow. drovoare. 

1386. émi wownrjy, ad poetam arcessendum. Dinv. 

1387. xopovs dye». Herodot. II. 48. rjy 3¢ DAAny avadyoue: dprny rp 
Avowvew of Alydwriot, tANY yopey, xara rabra oxeddy wayra “EAAnot. 

1388. wapaxicew. Cf. infr. 1493. 

1389. df» dSono=—dgo. So Eccl. 170. Aekew Soxd=Achwo, my 
determination is, &c. 

1391. dvoroxei, is tn the pangs of labour, finds difficulty in bringing 
her thoughts to a birth. 

1393. Imitated from a verse in the @povpo) of Ion the tragedian, 
in which Helen is reported to have said to Ulysses, oryg pév, éyGai- 
pes de, Bovderas yé pny. 

1395-6. Spedeiv—BSrarrev. Bloomfield compares Thucyd. VI. 
14. 
1396. Bpadis—raxvs. Bergler compares Eurip. Hec. 849. 6é¢- 
Aovra per p’ Fes | vos Evyrovaoas, xal raxyty mpocapxéca, | Bpadvy d’, 
*Axatois ef d:aSdrnOnoopas. 

1397. méptpov, abundant in contrivances to help himself. Arist. Pax 
1031. mopiu@ rédpp. Thes. 777. tpyp ropipp. Esch. Prom. V. 939. 
drddepos 8 y' 5 wodepos, ropa mépos. Thucyd. VIII. 76. és wdvra 
sopyswrepor. Gorgias Leont. ap. Reiske Oratt. Grec. VIII. p. 117. 
ris yap Gy eroince roy dvOpamivov Biov wopipov €€ amopov. Synes. epist. 
47. @ mpds ra xadd mdyrey ov mopyorare. Cf. Eccl. 2 37- 
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AI. & ¥, & Tlovedov ov 8 riva yvopuny exes ; 

AI. [ov xpn A€ovros oxvpvov év mode Tpeperv. | 
pariora pev A€ovTa pny trode TpEeherv, 1400 
nv & éxrpedn Tis, Tos Tporrots virnpereiv. 


Ib. dunxavov, without a contrivance (®8yunxav}) to help the state. 
fEsch. Prom. Vinct. 59. dewds yap ebpew xaé dunyaywy mépovs. Eum. 
739- (Miiller’s ed.) rois raya mapBaivovar viv dpxdpara | dunydvocor 
wpafopev dvompagtias. Sept. c. Theb. 213. wodAaxs 3° &€» xaxoion ray 
dudyavoy .. dp6o0r1. Choeph. 401. eof ’Arpeday ra doin’ dunyaves ! 
éxovra. Eurip. Hippol. Vel. fr. III. yo 8€ rédpns nal Opdoous 88a- 
axadoy | €v rots aunxdvoow ebropmraroy. Med. 409. els per Eo Od’ apn- 
xaverarat, | xaxav 8¢ mavrev réxroves coporarat. The opposite term 
evpnxavos is found in Adsch. Eum. 360. (Muller’s ed.) péver ydp 
(propter tram) evpnxavoi re nai réedkeco. (Fond as Auschylus was of 
metaphors derived from every kind of subject, it was not to be ex- 
pected that his metaphors should always be kept distinct. It is in 
some mired imagery, that the adverb of dyunyavos finds a place in a 
drama, which, the nearer we draw towards the conclusion of the 
‘“« Frogs,” the more necessary it will be to bring under the read- 
er’s attention. Having described the hitherto prosperous course of 
the bold spoliator, who has amassed treasures by injustice, the 
poet suddenly exhibits him caught in a storm, his sails rent, his 
sail-yards broken, and himself calling loudly for aid to them who 
hear him not, but laugh at Ais want of resources. 


yer 8 8aipov én’ avdpi epee, 
rov obtror’ avxouvr’ day aynyaves 
divas Aeradvoy, ovd tmepOeovr’ depay. , 
Eum. Miller's ed. 530.) 


- de Ff 


1399. oxvpvov, whelp. Il. XVIII. 318. dowep Kis niyéveos, | pd 
& ind oxvpvous ehadnBoros apracy avip | vAns éx wuxuns. Eq. 1039. 
wept oxipvoios BeBnxas. Soph. Aj. 987. as xevys oxvpvor dealyns. 
Eurip. Suppl. 1233. oxipvos Aedvrwy, médeos exmopGyropes. Non. 
Dionys. XXX. 54. ovrapevp mepiBaiveov, | ofa wep) oxipvoce dA€éwv. 

1400. A€ovra .. rpéhew. isch. Ag. 696. fOpe ev 3¢ A€ovra | cow 
Sdpors dydAakrov ov- | rws dvijp Pidéuagrov. 1195. Adovr’ dvadn (sc. 
AEgisthum) ¢v A€xet orpopdpevor | olkoupdy. 1229. ovyxoipepern 
(Clytemn. sc.) Avep (Agisth.), Aéovros (Agam.) edyevots dwovela. 
(To other instances of metaphorical allusions here given, add Eurip. 
Heracl. 1006. ¢xOpot Adovros dvopevn BAacrrypara.) 


n Eurip. Med. 262. 4v yor xdpos ris unxarh +” eevpedf. Plat. Conviv. 203, d. 
fae Onpeurhs Sewds, del Twas wAéxaw unxards, wal dporicees éridepyrhs cal 
wopiuos. 
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AI. vn rov Aia roy cwrnpa, Svoxpitas y' xa’ 

€ 4 ~ A 3 e o “~ 

O pev sodas yap eirev, 0 O ErEpos cades. 

GAN érTt piay yvwpny exarepos etarov 

Tepl THs TOAEwWS BTW ExeTOY OwTNpiay. 1405 
EY. [ei ris wrepdoas KAcoxptrov Kwnoia, 


1402. ») rév Aia rév cwrnpa. Of all persons, Bacchus certainly 
had a right to make use of this convivial adjuration. To former 
examples given of this specimen of table-oath, add Soph. Naup). 
fr. 375. (Dind.) Zed mavaidvre nai Aids awrnpiov | orovdy rpirou xpa- 
THhpos. 

Ib. duvoxpiras ¢xw, feel a difficulty in deciding, or an indisposition to 
decide. Eurip. Erechth. fr. XII. 1. aidovs dvoxpirws exo mepr. (The 
reader who considers the state of theatrical parties in Athens, will 
easily understand this affected reluctance on the part of Bacchus to 
come to a decision.) 

1403. 62 érepos capas. Cf. infr. 1493. 

1406-10. The verses here enclosed between brackets, as well 
as 1417-1421. are evidently Aristophanic, but appear to have 
crept in from some other play of his. 

1406. ef ris wrepooas. The nominative absolute is common to 
all the Greek dramatists: a few instances are here subjoined. 
fEsch. Suppl. 742. os nai paraiwy dvociwy re xvwddrwv | Zxovres dpyds, 
xp) puddoverOa xpdros. Pers. 128. nai rd Kioowov modsop’ | avridou- 
ov éoaerat, | oa, Tair’ dros yuvasKorAn- | Ons Spsdos awvwy (i.e. dpidov 
amvoyros, see Wellauer). Sept. c. Theb. 678. avdpoty 3° éuaipow Oava- 
ros 0 avréxrovos, | ovx €ors yypas rovde Tou pedoparos. Ag. 952. ovd’, 
Odnonrucas dixay Suvcxpirwy oveipdrav | Odpaos ebmibés iLes | ppevds i- 
Aov Opovov ; 967. owdayxva 8 obrt pardfes, | mpds evBixors hpeoiv rede- 
opopors | Sivats xucAovpevoy xéap. (xux. kéap, nom. abs. Well.). 979. 
Kai Td pev mpd xpnudreor | xtyciov Sxvos Bahay | odevddvas am’ eiperpov, 
ovx uv mpémas Sdpos, ... odd exdvrice oxdchos. (Sxvos Baker est pend. 
nom. Scholef.). Ch. 513. ra mdvra ydp ris éxxéas dvf aiparos | dvds, pa- 
Tnv 6 6x80s. 1046. cicivy xabappot: Aogiou 8é mpoobsyay, | ehevOepdy ce 
ravde myarev xrice. Eum. 455. xal pi) ruxovoa xpayparos vianpdpov, 

| xeopg peradérs ids x.r.é. Soph. Cid. Col. 1119. & feive, ys) Oavpace 
mpos Td Aemapées, | réxe’ ei havévr’ deAtra pyxivw Adyov. Antig. 259. 
Adyor 8 dv GhAnAotow eppdbouy xaxol, | Prdagt éAéyxav Gvdaxa. Eurip. 
Bacch. 1129. §v 8¢ mao’ dpot Bo, | 6 pév orevd{av Scov ériyxavey 
avewy, | al 3° nAdAdafov. Herac. 39. dvoiv yepdvrow 8€¢ orparryeiras 
guyn’ | dye per audi roiede xadryaiver réxvors’ | 4 8 ad rd Opru waides 
"AAKunn yévos | fowbe vaod rovd? impyxadiopérn | cafe. Add Esch. 
Suppl. 440. Prom. 209 (?). -Eumen. 100. Choeph. (KI. ed.) 746. 


988. Eurip. Hippol. 23. Hec. 957. Iph. T. 695. 947. Ion gqo. 


© dworrtcas =axorrécarvros éuod. Well. 
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e td 
aipouy apa: weAayiav.umep WAGKG.. - 
AI. yéAowov ay daivorro’ voov & exe tive; 
9 ”~ . # 3 

EY. ei vavpayoier, xar’ éxovres o€idas 
e ?7 9 “ i ~ bd ‘4 
paivoey és Ta BAéhapa Trav evayriov. | L410 
éym pev oida, kai BérAw pate. AT. Aye. 
EY. Grav ra viv amora riod ryopeba, 
ra. 8 ovra rior amora, Al. was; ov puvOave. 
apabeorepov Tas elre Kal caerrepov. 
EY. e ray rodiray olot voy Turrevoper, 141s 

, 5 P) @ 9 , 
Tovrots amrioTnoaier, ois & ov ypapeda, 
rovroit xpnoaiperOa, cobeinuey av. 
[ei vov ye Svoruxodpev ev TovToWl, TAS 
ravavria mpatavres ov owloiped ay ; 


Herc. F. 183. Hel. 1557. For acc. absolute, see Ion 979. Rhes. 
145. 

bb. srepour, to wing, to befeather. Herodot. VIII. 128. wrepéocar- 
res ro BuBdlop. 

Ib. KAeéxpsrov. This person, a herald by occupation (Xen. Hell. 
II. 4. 20.), was as notorious for his bulk and corpulency (Av. 
876.), as Cinesias was for the slenderness and fragility of his per- 
son. The poet therefore humorously proposes that the latter 
should be attached as a pair of wings to the former, and that the 
joint-body borne over the sea, should from some elevated spot pour 
vinegar into the eyes of it’s country's naval enemies. What the 
allusion is, would be better understood, if the play from which 
the verses are taken were before us. 

1407. wa, whaxds, any flat, broad body, or space: surface of the 
sea. Frequently used in the former sense by the three Trage- 
dians, in the latter by Eurip. Pal. fr. IT. 4. rovrias imép mhaxds. 

1409. d€/s. Scnou. ad Plut. 812. dyyeiov dSfous Sexrucdy, a vessel 
for the reception of vinegar. 

1410. palvew. A’sch. Pers. 577. Eurip. Rh. 73. Iph. A. 1589. 
Pind. Isth. VI. 30. Pyth. V. 134. VIII. 81. 

1414. auabéorepoy, in a more unlearned, i. e. in a less learned way, so 
that a simple person, like myself, may understand you. Bergler 
compares Strattis ap. Athen. IX. 382, e. od pavOdve .. rovrey obddy 
ovde BovAopat. dypoxcrepés ei’ Gof andes por Sadéyov. Thiersch 
Xen. Mem. I. 2. 49. as rév auabéorepoy id rov codpwrépov wdpipor €ty 
dedd00a. 

1416. xpopeba. Eurip. Hip. 1000. éricrapa .. pitas xpioba. 
Rhes. 859. cvppdyoor. Iph. A. 503. rotoe BeArioross. 
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AI, e@ y; o TlaAapndes, vodworarn’ duets. . 1420 


1420. [adaundns. -This name, though proverbially known as 
that of a trickster, (Aristopb. Thes. 770. 848. Plato Phedr. §. 96. 
where see Ast,) and employed in that sense on the present occa. 
sion, is, as the note immediately following will shew, one of those 
names in antiquity to which the utmost deference is due, if de- 
ference belong to the discovery of such arts, as tend to the instruc* 
tion or amusement of mankind. The adventures, and above all the 
unfortunate death of Palamedes, furnished subjects fur one or more 
dramas to all the three great tragedians of Athens. Our present 
concern with him is to see, whether the Asschylean drama of that 
name, and of which only two fragments are left, will serve as a 
leading piece to that Trilogy, which formed the subject of a pre- 
ceding note. (v. 1231.) According to that note, we found Ulysses 
doomed to die of a lingering disease, and we alluded to the mode 
of his death as retributive of some moral offence which he had 
committed. That we may not weary the reader with our Trilo- 
gies, we shal] discuss the matter as briefly as possible. Every reader 
knows the arts by which Ulysses, recently married to Penelopé, 
and unwilling to quit his new-made bride, endeavoured to evade 
the oath, which bound him to accompany the Atridan host to 
Troy, and the more sagacious Parts, by which Palamedes detected 
his pretended phrensy. An unceasing hatred on the part of Ulysses 
towards Palamedes was the consequence of this detection, and two 
stories are in circulation as to the means by which the former 
contrived to accomplish the death of his detested foe. A pretended 
correspondence with Priam—deposited gold, and a bribed ser- 
vant—the subsequent denunciation of Palamedes before the Achean 
chiefs, and the stoning him to death by the army, all these are 
circumstances too well known to the readers of Virgil and Ovid 
to need repetition. But this story less suits our present purpose, 
—viz. to find a beginning and concluding drama for a Trilogy of 
which the Psychagoge should form the middle piece,—than the 
story told by Pausanias, and derived by him from the Cyprian 
poems, viz. that Palamedes was strangled by Ulysses and Diomed, 
when he had gone out for the purpose of catching fish. The dead 
body was no doubt thrown into the sea, and the secret purposes of 


p It is in the awakened paternal fears of Ulysses, which had been put to the 
test by the well-known stratagem of Palamedes, that we are doubtless to see the 
object of the exclamation in the first of the two preserved fragments of the Pals- 
medes of AEschylus: 


tlyos xaréxras €vexa waid’ éudy BAGBns ; 


Butler supposes the words to have heen addressed by Nauplius, either to Aga- 
memnon or Ulysses, when apprised of the death of his son, he hastened to 

to demand reve But, as Welcker justly argues, Nauplius could not have 
been a dramatic character in the Hschylean Palamedes, as that drama would na- 
turally have terminated with the death of the accused. ” 


Zz 
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justice could not be better answered, than by afterwards bringing 
something out of the sea which should effectually revenge the in- 
jury thus done to its pure waters. To get a concluding drama for 
the Trilogy adapted to the preceding circumstances, Welcker is 
obliged to suppose that Aeschylus wrote an ’Odvaceis dravOomdn€ as 
well as Sophocles, of which the title as well as every fragment is 
irrecoverably lost. For the writer’s reasonings on this point, as 
well as on the whole subject of this supposed Trilogy, in which he 
has evinced unusual skill and dexterity, but in a chain of reasoning 
so close and connected, that it is impossible to discuss it without 
going into lengths incompatible with a mere note, we must refer to 
the learned writer himself. See his ®sch. Tril. 458, sq. 

Ib. copararn gicois. In these words two things are, I think, to 
be considered, the actual fact as concerns Palamedes himself, and a 
sneer of more than one kind directed at Euripides. In each of 
the three tragedians the various discoveries of Palamedes evidently 
form the subject of a long speech, either put into the mouth of 
Palamedes when defending himself before the Greek princes 
(4ésch. fr. 168. Eurip. fr. I. 2. Dind. ed.), or into that of his 
father Nauplius, when upbraiding those chiefs for their injustice 
towards his murdered son. (See Soph. Naupl. fr. 379. Dind. ed.). 
The sneer at Euripides is in the first place directed at his general 
propensity to dramatic trickery (sup. p.203.), and perhaps in a 
secondary degree to the fondness which he had for using the word 
cops at all times, and which, if we may judge from the few sur- 
viving fragments of his ‘‘ Palamedes,” he had in that drama used 
usque ad nauseam. More purposes than one will be answered 
by quoting two or three of them : 

"Aydpepvov, avOpwroio. aot ai ruxa 

pophny €xovow ouvrpéxes 8 els xpnpara. 

rovrwy d€ wdyres, of re povosnys pidror, 

doo Te xwpis (Oot, xpnparoy trep 

poxOovory, bs 3 &v mretor’ €yn, copararos, Fr. 1. 





érecra maons ‘EAdddos xai Evppdyor 

Biov dino’ dvra mply meuppévoy 

Onpow & Spoov. mpara pév roy mavaopoy 
apOpoy evpnx eoxoy cogiopdrov. Fr. 2. 





oTparnAdrat ray pupios yevolueba, 


copes 3 dv eis ris 9 Ov’ ev paxpg xpory. fr. 3. 





éxavere 4 exavere ray mavcodoy, & Aavaoi, 
rav ovdey adyvvovoay anddva Movoay. fr. 8. 


4 From some remarks of Philostratus (Heroic. p. 718. Olear.), coupled with a 
very remarkable painting on a vase (Millin II. 55> Welcker is led to conclude 
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EY. eyo povos: ras 8 o€idas Kngicodar. | 
AI. ri Sai A€yets ov; AI. ryv woAw viv po dpa- 


cov 
Mp@Tov, Tigi xpyrat’ mworepa Trois xpnorois; Al. 7o- 
Gev ; 
w~ 4 nw “ eo 
pucei kaxiora. Al. Trois rovnpois & HOerar ; 1425 


AI. ov dn éxeivn y', adAAa ypyrae mpos Biay. 
AI. was otv Tis av aeoee TOLAUTHY TOAYY, 
1) MNTE XAaiva pyre TitVpA TUpLdEpeL ; 


Ib. g@uois. Soph. Tereus fr. 5. Ovnrnv 38¢ Guow xpy Ovnra ppoveiv. 
Ib. 7. viv & ovdev eps ywpis, ddAAd woddaus | EBAca ravry Thy yuvat- 
xelay prow, | ws ovddv dopey. 

1424. wéGev. Like the French comment ? a civil interrogative, 
instead of a positive negative. Eccl. 976. Ipais. ovros, ri xdmreis ; 
pay epe (nreis; Neayv. modev; Cf. Eurip. Alcest. 95. Androm. 84. 
Elect. 661. Translate: Good men, saidst thou ? 

1426. mpds Biav, compulsorily, from necessity, in spite of herself. 
Instances abound in the three Tragedians. sch. Prom. Vinct. 
216. 361. 612. 693. Soph. Aj.1327. Phil. go. Eurip. Hee. 406. 
Orest. 697. Med. 1213. Alc. 44, &c. Cf. nos ad Ach. 73. 

1428. ‘* Nos fortasse: dem weder Rock noch Wildschur passt, 
whom neither coat (of broad-cloth), nor coat (of wolf-skin, with 
the hair worn outwards) suits, accords with.” Tu. ‘The nature of 
the xAaiva and the oivpa has been explained in former plays. 
(Vesp. 750. Nub. 10.) The political allusion is thus made out by 
Thiersch : xAaiva ov cupdépe r7 wédra, the chlena, which is a light 
and convenient garment, is rejected by the state, for it hates good men 
—avoipa ov cuphépe, the thick-furred garments, by which the body is 
weighed down and heated, it puts on though against its will, and yet 
makes no attempt to throw off, for she allows herself to be governed 
by bad men. 


that these words were spoken by Palamedes himself, when half buried under the 
stones thrown at him. To say nothing of the metre, in which these words occur, 
could such a scene have taken place on the stage ? Had these two verses heen in 
Iambic metre, we might have easily supposed them part of a narrative told by a 
messenger, describing the Aetoijov wérpwua of this ill-fated person, to which there 
can be no doubt that the painting in Millin’s vase refers. But this is not the only 
observation of the learned writer which calls for remark. He adopts the idle story 
of Diogenes Laertius, and the author of the argument to the Busiris of Isocrates, 
that by these words Euripides meant to reproach the Athenians with the death of 
Socrates, and that the audience in their extreme sensibility burst into tears when 
they heard them. It is unnecessary to enter into any chronological arguments to 
shew the utter absurdity of such a tale. 
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Al. eipurxe vn Ar’, ehrep avabvon wary. 

Al. exet dpacaye av’ evOakh S ov BovAopar. 1430 
AI. py Sara ov y, aAX &bev8 avia rayaba. 

Al. rv ynv Gray vopiowo: THY Tov ToAcpioV 

elvas oerepay, Thy Se oderépay Tay wWodemlov, 

mopov 8 Tas vais, aropiay 8 Tov wopoy. 1434 


14209. avadverOa (fut. avadicopa, aor. 2. aveduy,) to emerge, i. e. from 
these Iower regions to the upper. IL 1.359. adv sodsjs adds. 
Od. V. 337. aveducaro Aipons. Dindorf quotes Cesar ap. Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. c. 57. dwov yap ay rns ‘Iradias eye Kpovew re wool THY yHY, ava- 
dvcorra (e terra emergent) xai xe{cxal xai inwixai dumipecs. J. Seager 
(Classic. Jour. III. p. 504- ) proposes to read ywep for efwep, and 
translates, ‘‘ Discover, I conjure you, how its prosperity may be 
restored.” 

1430. éxet, in the world above. The position of the party speak- 
ing obliges him to reverse the meaning of the words éxei and é»- 
6a8i as commonly used. 

1431. devas, to send wp. Esch. Ch. 482. d yai’, dves prot warépa. 
Pers. 655. aveins, Aidavets, Aapetor. Suppl. 262. rd 37—dejxe yaia. 
The Scholiast explains dviec by dvdweuwe: Thiersch, from a passage 
in Eustathius (p. 605, 38.), considers it as an equivalent to ava- 
wee. 

1432-4. That is, when they pursue the policy recommended by 
Pericles (Thucyd. I. 143. II. 62.) at the commencement of th 
Peloponnesian War; viz. to abandon Attica to the incursions 
invaders, and to indemnify themselves by landing, as their supe- 
rior navy gave them the means, on the unprotected part of their 
enemy's shores, and carrying off booty of every kind. — 

1434. topoy, a source of revenue. Eurip. Suppl. 787. ypnudrey 3 
eloly réposx. Xen. de Rep. Athen. III. 2. BovdeverGae mepi wépow xpn- 
parer. Dem. 184, 25. elvas yap mépor nai péyay. 48, 14. wdépos_ rép 
Xpnpareoy. 

Ib. droplay 8¢ révy wcopov. The article before wépory, as a learned 
friend writes to me, shews it to be the principal word, and the 
literal translation would therefore be, ard that which ts our revenue 
poverty. One of two purposes must, I think, be here intended : 
reference is either made to some financial transaction of the day, in 
which great roguery had been practised by the mopiocrai (infr. 1474.), 
or else attention is called by a play of words to the money allowed 
for ecclesiastic, dicastic, and theatrical purposes, in which latter 
case the words may be paraphrased, ‘‘ and when we learn to con- 
sider that which we at present consider as the revenue (rév wdpor) of 
the state, to be the very opposite to a revenue (dropfay). An oppo- 
sition between the words sdpos and dmopia occurs in Plato's Meno 
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Al. €d, wAnv y' 0 Ouagrns avra Karamiver povos. 

IIA. xpivors av. AI. arn obey xpios yernoera. 
aipnoouo yap ovmep n ruyn OeAet. 

EY. pepvnpevos vuv tav Oewv, ois ®pocas, 

7 pny amakev pw oixad,, aipod Tous didous. 

AI. “7 yAwrr’ opapor’,” AioyvaAov & aipnoopat. 1440 
EY. ri déSpaxas, @ puapodtar’ avOpeorev; AI. éyo; 
expwa vixav AioyvAov. tin yap ov ; 

EY. alcyiorroyv epyov mpooBreres p eipyaopevos ; 


78, e. ovdey dpa paddov 6 mépos ray roovTray ayabay f 7 dmopia apern dy 
ein, (At this ironical imitation of Euripidean sophistry by Atschy- 
lus, Bacchus gazes in admiration, and looks what he afterwards 
says: ‘‘ I havé no further to seek; my soul has made her choice.”) 

1435. xararivey, to swallow. To instances of this verb given in 
former plays, add Atsch. Ixion. fr. 85. ro» eAdooova raxéws 5 péyas 
catarive. Eurip. Cycl. 219. py ‘pé xaramins pdvoy. 

1436. xpivots Gv=kpive, decide. (Pluto here rises from his throne, 
and in that quiet but decided tone of authority, which belongs to 
monarchs, whether above ground or below, commands Bacchus to 
make his election.) 

1437. Ovrep n oxy Oche. A formula fashioned after the Ho- 
meric modes of speaking, xpadin Oupds re xedXevet. meiHov euov xyp, OF 
dpov peyaAnropa Ouscv. Tu. -As Bacchus is about to turn the tables, 
‘nd deal a severe retribution on Euripides through the medium of 
his own philosophical poetry, why should not the wine-god find a 
preparatory blow in the philosophic language of the Socratic 
school? Cf. nos in Nub. v. 95. 

1438. ods duocas. As no oath of this kind appears in the pre- 
sent play, the Scholiast supplies mpi» caredOeiv, before you came down 
to these lower regions. We have endeavoured to obviate the neces- 
sity of any such supply by the by-play introduced, (sup. 1381.) 

1439. alpov robs pidtous=eépe AaBe. ScHoOL. 

1440. 9) yAd@rr’ cudpor’. ‘The allusion is to the well-known verse 
of the Hippolytus, 7 yAdco’ cudpoy’, 7 8€ dphy avdporos. Cf. supr. 
94-5- 

1441. & puapdrar’ avOporev. A similar piece of humour occurs 
in our poet’s Aves (1638.), where the god Neptune is thus ad- 
dressed : & dapdve’ dvOporev Iidcedov, roi pépes 5 (Euripides speaks, 
after a look of the utmost astonishment at the perfidy practised on 
him.) 

1443. mpooBréres, look me in the face. Soph. Ged. T. 1486, «at 
ode Saxptw’ mpocBrcrew yap ob cbévw. Eurip. Hec. 954. aloxuvopai 
ge xpocfdenwy evavriov. Fr. Inc. XXX. 2. réApa mpooBrcwew pe. 


2.3 
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AI. “7i 8 aiaypov, nv py Trois Oewpevors Soxy ;” 
EY. & oyerAce, repiower pe On TeOvnxoTa; _—=s_1445 
Al. ris & oidev ei “71o Gyv peév €ort xarOaveiy,” 


(The feelings of Euripides are still entirely persona]. Not a symp- 
tom of compunction or remorse escapes him for the promulgation 
of the maxim here imputed to him, a maxim subversive of all 
society.) 
- 1444. This maxim, more detestable if possible than the first, 
and slightly parodied from the Acolus of Euripides (ri 3° aloxpar, fp 
pi Tove xpopevors 8ox7), was fully considered in a former play (Nub. 
978-g.), and from a wish to save the character of Socrates, as well 
as Euripides, was treated with more leniency than was perbaps jus- 
tifiable. 

1445. A whine from Euripides, but still self uppermost. Perish 
society! perish the world! but a philosopher to consider himself 
in error! no such admission at all events comes from our poetical 
philosopher. 

1446. A third blow (and again with his own dagger) is here 
dealt Euripides, and as ridicule rather than detestation is implied in 
that blow, the poet stands, as even philosophers do on such occasions, 
aghast, chop-fallen, speechless ! So he has stood for more than 2000 
years, and so he will stand till Time brings the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, 8s well as all other sublunary matters, to an end. May 
‘ spirits finely touched’ but not ‘ unto fine issues,’ gather wisdom 
from the spectacle! And if in the meantime departed spirits pos- 
sess, as the ancients believed them to possess, some knowledge 
and sense of what is passing here on earth, how widely different 
must be the sensations experienced by the comic and the tragic 
bard, when this play is acted over on a public stage, or in men’s 
minds; the one conscience-smitten with the idea, that as far as 
his poetic will went, dissimulation, perjury, and a morality which 
could wear any shape, and assume any colour, had gained a per- 
manent footing among mankind generally; the other exulting in 
the reflection, that if he had not been able to extirpate such maxims 
wholly from mankind, he had at least confined them to individuals, 
and even in their case driven them into holes and corners. It was 
left for our times and not his, to know what consequences ensue 
to society, when such maxims are made the standing rules, not of 
solitary individuals, but a constituted order of men! Need we refer 
to the “ Provincial Letters” to say what that order was, and alas! 
again ts ? 

Ib. 1d (av pev ¢ore xarOaveiy. The general meaning of this maxim 
baving been explained elsewhere (sup. 1047. Nub. 95.), it remains 
only to state the stage-play. In the passage before us, represent- 
ing as it did that " philosophic school which considered this world 


t Lobeck supposes this maxim to have originated with the Orphio school. 
Aglaoph. Il. 797. 805. With the example in the text cf. Eur. Suppl. 542, 0q. 
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as a prison, and the body as in bondage to the soul, which latter 
did not commence its real existence till set free from so trouble- 
some a companion, Bacchus naturally assumes a dolorous tone, 
utterly at variance with that which in the following verse comme- 
morates the joyous school, with whom life was considered as a 
rich feast, varied only by the sound slumbers which succeeded it. 
The words demveity and x@dioy are more particularly pronounced 
with such a fulness of gastronomic and contented meaning by the 
little wine-god, that even the shades’ -monarch, who knows the time 
of his own intended banquet to be at hand, smacks his lips, and de- 
livers a command to one of the three attendants behind him, which 
can be no other than this: ‘‘ See that the Chian is from the choicest 
of our cellars; let the Pramnian be well cooled, (iced he could not 
say, for Milton’s hell, which consists of alternate extremes of beat 
and cold, had not yet been invented), and bid our confectioner be 
unsparing of his sesame, pyramids, and *tolype at the second table.” 

1447. mveiv .. Secmvelv. As the lachrymose school of philosopby 
had their pun in the words ojpa (a tomb) and capa (the body), the 
laughing school had surely their right to a play of words also, 
which, I think, is to be found in the words before us. ) 

Ib. rd xadevdev xddiov. Translate generally ; and the sleep which 

follows, that which a good comfortable blanket furnishes ! 
-  [b. xdb&sov, a fleece: such as the ancients used to sleep upon, or 
to throw over them when sleeping. (The head of Bacchus here 
drops upon his shoulder, and he presents that picture of perfect 
repose, in which Discord finds Boileau's prelate at the opening 
of the Lutrin: La, parmi les douceurs d'un tranquille silence, &c.) 

1448. xwpeir’ db Acdyvoe. When a speech is directed to several 
persons, though one only is addressed, a verb plural is often used 
with a vocative singular. Brunck compares Lysist. 1166. ager’, 
pyad’, avrois. Vesp.975. oixreipar airév, o marep. Soph. (Ed. C. 
1104. mpomedOer’, @ mai, matpi. 1102.0 réxvov, } mapecrov; Cf. Ast 
ad Plat. Phedr. §.116. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 511. 2. 

1449. fevifew, to entertain as a guest. Soph. Tyro, 579. XV. 6. ai- 
root mayxoproww éfeviCouev. Eurip. Alcest. 838. érara dnra p’ é€- 
evifere; Ib. 1032. ddAd p’ devices ev Boupacs. (The invitation, given 
with much state on the part of Pluto, is accepted with great 
courtesy on that of Bacchus.) 

Ib. drom\ciy=adredbeiv. 


* To understand fully the courteousness of this order, the reader must be ap-~ 
prised, that these were part of the cakes used in Bacchic ceremonies. For fuller 
explanations of the religious pastry and confectionary of antiquity, the reader is 
referred to Lobeck’s Aglaoph. (II. Epimetr. 14.), where the subject is discussed 
with equal pleasantry and erudition. 

Zz 4 
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1.450. Pluto here rises from his chair, and followed by his three 
attendants, Poison, Scourge, and Crick-i’-the-neck (infr. 1469.), 
proceeds to quit the stage. Bacchus and Aschylus follow, the 
wine-god’s tongue running at a prodigious rate, and mostly on 
matters connected with the Plutonian table. ‘* And what goblets 
do you use ?—and when do you make the third libation ?——And who 
is your Jupiter Soter?—A terrible Soter, by the way, that into 
which you converted our stately friend in your Agamemnon (1358.), 
when the third blow, instead of the third libation, was given! Wines 
hot and fiery, I suspect—but no matter,” squeezing the bard's 
hand — “ there will be good company—yourself at all events— 
and Sophocles, I presume, will not be without an invitation. As to 
my quondam friend, ‘Tongue-bound and Mind-free’—(looks back) 
—well, by the gods, if this is not super-excellent! The Euripidean 
Muse has actually thrown her mantle over her favourite, so that he 
is as closely muffled up and hidden from the spectators as Niobé 
and Achilles ever were! Well, well! leave the women alune for 
doing what is right and considerate on all occasions! (to dsch.) 
—And then you tell me nothing of Persephoné, and how she 
does the honours! a poor pale-faced, peaking sort of beauty 
that ! Nothing to my ‘Ariadne! and if she is as stately in her 
manners as her lord—(looking back)—really I could almost pity 
him! (to A’sch.) but then what is to become of the public 
morals if I allow such license on my tragic stage! Aye, aye, I 
understand that look—but if I am a little lax in "practice, more 
reason why I should be strict in theory—it’s the way with all 
us rakes and debauchees! (looking back). Nay, nay, my good 
woman ! don’t weep as if your heart were breaking, nor prop up 
your companion as if he had not a foot to stand upon! Pour a little 
philosophy into him, and tell him that though be cannot dine at 
the high table, he is welcome to mess with the cut-purses, tomb- 
riflers, parricides, and other worthies of the place (sup. 736.): 
(to Aésch.) and who knows but with the help of one or two bustling 
friends, Cephisophon, &c. a tripod or goblet, or piece of plate, might 
be got up for the occasion ?—But here we are at the palace-gates, 
(looking in). Rather cheerless-looking these Plutonian halls! 
but no matter—as the worthy citizen of Epidauri observed, who 
knew that if he was to be married one day, he was to be hanged 
the next; ‘ Well, well, the gods be thanked, it’s the first and last 
of it—so that I shall not know the monotony of the thing!” Bac- 
chus and Atschylus here enter: Euripides and his Muse follow, 
and at so funereal'a pace that it would be cruel to put two or 
three cabbage-stalks into some indignant ASschylean hand, by way 
of expediting their movements! 


t How could she be, if the latter resembled Dannecker’s Ariadné ? See Mrs. 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Vienna and the Austrians,” to whose testimony the editor may per- 
haps he permitted to add his own distant recollections of that noble performance. 

a See the Dionyviacs of Nonnus generally on this matter. 
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1452. vveow nxpiBopnernv. Euripides, as we have seen above 
(v. 855.), set great store on the attainment of {vveots—but—there 
are, as the sensible Chorus well knew, two sorts of knowledge 
—a shallow knowledge, hastily taken up, and as hastily acted 
upon, and a knowledge which has been submitted to many a test 
and proof, and not promulgated till it has been found worth the 
world’s hearing, and directing its movements upon. Whom the 
Chorus have respectively in their eye when making this distinction, 
it is needless to say. 

Ib. nxpiBopémy. Eurip. Hec. 1174. codol pey ody cio’ of rad” nxpt- 
Boxdres. Hippol. 470. 008 av oréyny yap, fis xarnpedeis 8dpur, | xados 
axptBoceay. Cf. Suppl. 916. 

1454. 8oxncas. Cf. Dobree in Aéschin. Adv. I. p. 327. 

1455. wadw...av. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Avl.108. Hel.g4o. Her. F. 
1104. Suppl. rog1. Rhes. 781. 

1456. én’ dyad rois modiras. Plut. 888. én’ ayabge yap évOad’ 
gorov ovdevi. Plato Euthyph. 13, b. ér ayab@ rii dors xal dedeig rou 
Oeparevopevov. Polit. 293, b. d. én’ dyad rq Trav capdroy. 

1459. ovverds. This word is not found in Aschylus; it occurs 
once in Soph. (Add. T. 499. Euverot nal ra Bporay ci8dres), but is of 
frequent occurrence in the remains of Euripides. The word there- 
fore is here probably used with a slight sneer, implying that A¢schy- 
lus was that wise man in fact, which Euripides was only in 
words. 

1460-1. Zwxpares mapaxabnpevoy. Plat. Thert. 169, b. ov padiov, 
@® Laxpares, Tol mapaxabnpevoy pi 8Bdvar Adyor, GAN’ eyo dprs wapeAnpynoa 
ddcxeov oe emirpépew poe py amodverOa, cal ovxt avayxdcew xaddrep 
Aaxedaidvior’ ov 8é jos Boxeis mpds Tov Sxippova padroy réevew (Scirons 
similior esse). AaxeBdaiudnos pevy yap ameévat  arodver Oat Kedevovert, ov 
8¢ xar’ Avratdy ri pos paddov Boxeis rd Spaya Spay’ rév yap mpoceAbdyta 
ovx avins mply avayxdons drodvcas dv rois A¢yos xpoosuAdioat. . 
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Ib. Some years had now elapsed (we do not speak of the Clouds- 
exhibition, but of some allusions in the Aves) since Socrates had 
come under the lash of Aristophanes. Had any thing occurred 
about this time, which had again provoked his anger and indigna- 
tion? It will be time to answer that question, when another of the 
Aristophanic plays will come briefly under consideration, and when 
it will be our painful task to shew, what Philosophy was capable 
of putting forth through the mouth of one usually considered as the 
first of her sons. It will then also be for us to consider, what the 
poct has not said, as well as what he has said of Socrates, and 
whether posterity has not to call him to account for his silence, ra- 
ther than his spoken words. 

1465. cepvol Adyar, sermones justo subtiliores et tetricit. Tu., who 
quotes Vesp. 1174. dye viv émornoe oyovs cepvors Aéyew aydpay 
mapovrev modupabay cat 8efiav. Add Eurip. Troad. 415. ra cepa xai 
Soxnpaow copd. Hip. 961. cepvois Acyoow. 

1466. oxapigiocyot Anpwr, subtiles nuge. Dind. The oxapidos was 
a pencil, or style, with which outlines or figures were sketched in 
sand or tablets of wax. Passow therefore translates oxapiquopoi An- 
pwy, a scratching or scrawling, which out of worthless trifle; makes 
something great, and practises therewith an absurd subtlety. 

Ib. That the reader may not be without some notion of Socratic 
oxapipiopol, we subjoin a few specimens of philosophic trifling from 
that French writer, who carried the same war of wit and ridicule 
into the follies and crimes, and spiritual tyranny of Papal Rome, 
which Aristophanes did into the philosophic absurdities and politi- 
cal tyranny of democratic Athens—scattering its professors to the 
winds, and contributing as mucb by the powers of his all but match- 
less wit to the dispersion of a corrupt church, as the graver labours 
of Luther and Melanchthon did to the restoration of a more tole- 
rant, liberal and nobler faith. That in the exercise of those mar- 
vellous talents and well-intended labours, weapons were occasionally 
found in the hands of the French wit, which Religion as much for- 
bade and condemned in his case, as Religion sanctioned and even 
enjoined in the case of the Athenian wit, is readily admitted, and 
admitted with deep regret. But to our specimens, which occur 
in the chapter describing the occupations in which the officers of 
Queen la Quinte’s court were employed : 


[ then saw a great number of the Queen's officers, who made 
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black-a-moors white, just rubbing their bellies with the bot- 
tom of a panier. 


Others, with three couples of foxes in one yoke, plough’d a 
sandy shore, and did not lose their seed. 

Others extracted water out of pumice-stones; braying them a 
good while in a mortar, and changed their substance. 


Others shear’d asses, and thus got long fleece-wool. 

Others pitch’d nets to catch the wind, and took lobsters of 
ten times the usual size (escrevices decumanes). 

Others out of nothing made great things, and made great things 
return to nothing. 

Others cut fire with a knife, and drew water with a fish-net. 


I saw two Gibroins (Ghibelins) by themselves, keeping watch 
on the top of a tower; and we were told, they guarded the 
moon from wolves. 


In another corner of the garden I saw four persons disputing 
hotly, and ready to tear each other by the hair (et prests a se 
prendre au poil lung de Caultre): asking the cause of this 
dispute, I was told that for four live-long days they had been 
reasoning on three high and more than physical propositions, 
promising themselves mountains of gold by solving them. 
The first was concerning a he-ass’s shadow; the second, of 
the smoke of a lantern ; and the third of goats’ hair, whether 
it were wool or no. We were further told, that they did not 
think it a bit strange, that two contradictions should be true 
in mode, form, figure and time. 


Others, in a large grass-plat, carefully measured how far fleas 
could go at a jump, which they told us was exceedingly useful 
for the ruling of kingdoms, the conduct of armies, and the 
administration of commonwealths : alleging that Socrates, who 
first brought philosophy from earth to heaven, and made it 
useful and profitable instead of idle and trifling, employed half 
his time in measuring the steps of fleas, as Aristophanes, the 
quintessential, affirms. Rabelais V. Uc. 22. 


1467. dcarpiBnv apydv moceioda. Plat. Theeet. 167, e. dcarpiBas mosy- 
rat. Isoc. 49, C. dpydv dcarpiBnv. Soph. Naupl. VI. 2. xpdvou duarpe- 
Bas vopewraras efetpe. Eurip. Ph. 763. dcarpi8) wodAn. Plat. Con- 
viv. 177, e. @ (Aristoph. sc.) mep) Atovucoy xat Agdpodirny aaca 4 da- 
tpiByn. Arist. Plut.g22. Dem. c. Mid.537,19. See also Boeckh’s 
Prine. Gr, Tyr. p. 176. 


a A litde liberty has been taken in the selection and arrangement of the 


above. 
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1468. The parties who had recently quitted the stage, here return 
to it. Pxiuro and Baccavs enter talking together; the joyous re- 
splendency which shines over the face of the latter evincing either 
that the Plutonian wines (more particularly Binn 44.) had been 
less hot, or Persephoné more agreeable, than the wine-god bad an- 
ticipated. The two deities are followed by a numerous train of 
attendants, for what purpose will be seen hereafter; at present we 
confine ourselves to the three who precede the rest. Of these 
Scoures bears a whip, of almost the same dimensions as himself ; 
Poison carries a huge bow! of hemlock, while Crick-#’-the-neck ex- 
hibits a halter ample and strong enough to noose half-a-dozen scoun- 
drels at once, but which we must be content to fasten round the 
neck of the most preeminent of Attic scoundrels at that time, the 
agitator and demagogue CLeoPrHon. But the eyes of the spectators 
are soon turned to more attractive matter. It is the poets A°scuy- 
Lus and SopHocuies, who now enter amid deafening shouts and ac- 
clamations, both clad in banqueting-robes of surpassing splendour. 
Instead of the usual festive-wreath worn on such occasions, the for- 
mer has his brows bound with the wreath of victory, and while his 
mask wears the same ideal character of grandeur and sublimity as 
before, a certain radiancy of youth has been added to it, which 
gives additional interest and effect. Beauty, Grace, and ideal 
Majesty are on the mask of Sophocles. Evriprines, we fear, must 
remain muffled as before. Scouresr and his two brothers look 
much as Sir Walter’s Trois-Eschelles and Petit-André looked, when 
a job more than ordinarily satisfactory was in hand. 

1469. xaipwv xope. Arist. Pax 154. add’ dye, Iiyace, xoper xai- 
pov. Soph. Iolaus I. 1. dd’ i xatpov. - 

1470. wddew ryy nuerépay. Quere: as if Athens were one great 
necropolis ; or, as if all the gods, and Pluto among the rest, tuok 
a deep interest in her prosperity. 

1473. rouri, the halter; of course for Cleophon. (A%echylus re- 
ceives it from the hands of Pluto, and gives it to an attendant.) 

1474. rouri, i.e. the bowl of hemlock. The Scholiast supplies 
nothing but a single cyowioy for the whole party: but are the re- 
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sources of Aristophanes to be measured by the parsimony of such 
an interpreter as this, and more particularly with the proverbial 
X rpia xaxa of Athens staring us in the face ? 

Ib. wopiorais. ‘*‘ However'‘considerable the situation of chief 
manager of the public revenue may have been, his power in ad- 
ministering the finances was by no means unlimited, but like every 
other officer he was subject to the restraint of legal checks, and the 
will of the people; nor was this office by any means the exclusive 
source from which all financial measures proceeded; for every 
person who had the right of speaking in the assembly and the 
senate, every orator and demagogue, was at liberty to originate 
any measure; and perbaps there existed in early times separate 
officers, whose duty it was to procure the necessary revenues, and 
to attend solely to that point. The author of the Rhetorical Lexi- 
con declares, that the duties of the Poriste were of this nature, and 
Antiphon classes them with the Polete and the Practores.” 
Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, vol. I. p.222. Demosthenes, 
as the same writer adds, joins ray ypnydrov rapiat cal mopirai, 
but uses the word in such a manner that it cannot be assumed 
that it was a public office in his time. See also Wachsmuth, II. 
153. 

1475. Nexopdxyp. Whether this was the Nicomachus, against 
whom Lysias directed an accusation, is doubtful. Of Myrmex 
and Archenomus nothing is known; nor wished to be known, we 
presume we may add. 

1476. réde sc. the whip: understanding of course that Archeno- 
mus is to be whipped to death; or else whipped first and hanged 
afterwards; a ceremony which the reader is at perfect liberty to 
apply to the others also, who, he may be assured, richly deserve 
it. 

1479. » Tov ’AwdAkw. Does Pluto swear aristocratically.? (Cf. 
Klausen’s sch. Theol. p. 114.) 

Ib. orifew, to brand. Herodot. VII. 35. orcyéas dpa rovrows aré- 
mene orifovras roy ‘EdAnowovrov. Av. 761. dpanérys éoreypivos, Vesp. 
1296. 3373. 


X See on this subject Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 740. 
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1481. ouvpmodifew, to fasten by the foot. Herodot. IV. 69. épsrodi- 
gayres rovs pavrias. Plat. Theet. 165, e. fuvewodioOns tx’ avrov. 
Gorg. 482, e. drd cod cupmodiobeis. (Pluto speaks of them as run- 
away slaves, whose proper sojourn was in Hades, and who had no 
business to have been on earth at all.) 

1482, "Adeudyrov. For some account of this person, see Xeno. 
phon’s Hellenics I. 4. 21. I. 7.1. If. 1. 32. See also the extract 
from Mitford, infr. p. 361. Adeimantus was one of the generals 
at the battle of A5gos-potamos, but was saved from the death in- 
flicted on other Athenians taken in that battle in consequence 
of the previous opposition made by him to the cruel proposal, that 
all Spartans taken in the fight should have their right hands 
cut off. 

Ib. rov Aevxodddov, son of White Crest. The father of Adeiman- 
tus was Leucolophides: (see passages before cited in Xenophon’s 
Hellenics, and also Plato’s Protagoras 315, e.) He is here playfully 
termed Leucolophus; and from a similar passage in Eupolis (ovx 
dpyadéoy 8nr’ cori rdoxew rovr’ cue rov | Acuxoddgou maida) this seems 
to have been his usual soubriquet. 

1484. @Oaxos, a seat. Aisch. Ag. 503. Pikat oréyat cepvot re Baxor, 
(where see Blomf.). Soph. Ged. C. 9. Ant. 999: frequent in Euri- 
pides. Plat. 7. Rep. 516, e. Polit. 288, a. 

1485. rope. Eurip. Pirith. fr. IIT. 5. rév’Ardavresov rnpotor mddov. 
Fr. inc. LXXVI. 1. rypeiy érépous duvdpeba. 

1492. pnd’ dxwy, even against his will. The good Aéschylus puts 
an impossible case, in order to mark his determined opposition, or 
perhaps rather the determined opposition of Aristophanes, to this, 
as he thought, mischievous votary of the Muses. 
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TTA. daivere roivuy vpeis rour@ 


Ib. éyxadefopa, fut. éyxabeSovpat. 

1493. Considering how little the shades’-monarch has upon the 
whole troubled us with his observations during the preceding 
scenes, it may seem somewhat of the rudest, now tbat his mouth 
is actually opened, to step between him and his remarks; but the 
economy of the piece absolutely requires it. In the prefatory 
remarks to this play it was observed, that if there was any one 
of the Aschylean compositions, to which, from various circum- 
stances, we should expect to see Aristophanes making allusions the 
most frequent and pointed, it would be that poet’s Eumenides. 
So far, however, is that from being the case, that even in the 
present drama, where reference to it seemed almost unavoidable, 
no one direct allusion can be found. Was so noble a performance 
then out of our poet’s eye, or swept from his remembrance ? 
The small remaining portion of this drama, whether things or words 
are considered, will clearly shew the reverse, scarcely a pro- 
ceeding now taking place, or a word escaping the comic poet, 
which does not bear more or less reference to the concluding 
scene of that immortal drama. Those indeed, who from long 
practice in the dramatic writings of antiquity, know pretty well 
whether any word is of more or less frequent occurrence in those 
dramas, must have pricked up their ears at the word mapawécey in a 
preceding verse (1388), when applied in a political sense, their 
recollections being almost necessarily recalled to that political 
Yrapatveos which the goddess of Wisdom delivers in the Eumenides 
(677.). The adverbs copés and caddis applied soon after re- 
spectively to Euripides and A‘schylus would add to his reminis- 
cences of the same drama; for where is political advice, and on a 
most momentous subject, given in a more open and straightforward 
manner than in that play by schylus, a manner so totally dif- 
ferent from the sophistic and enigmatic mode in which Euripides 
clothes Ais political counsels? But be that as it may, what small 
portion of the ‘‘ Frogs” now remains to be considered, cannot 
leave a doubt, as to where the poet's thoughts had been during the 
preceding scenes, though for reasons imperfectly kuown to us, 
he does not venture till the very conclusion of the piece to let 
his audience into the Z secret. 

Ib. paivere=dwrere (ScuHot.), light up. 


y The word wapalyeois occurs but this once in Eschylus ; in Sophocles it is not, 
I believe, to be found. In Euripides it is met with twice: Hel. 324. Fr. incert. 
LXXV. 2. 

z Had the piece seemed likely to take an unfavourable turn, a different termi- 
nation was not improbably provided ; the actor being thus doubly armed, and able 
to act according to circumstances. 
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1494. Aapradas ... mpowéunere. Though both these words are of 
importance in substantiating the position just laid down, viz. that in 
the concluding portion of his “ Frogs” Aristophanes had closely in 
his eye the concluding portion of the Eumenides of Zschylus, the 
reader’s interest will, I think, be considered by first directing his 
attention to the latter of these two words. Towards the conclusion 
of the A®schylean Eumenides, a processional escort (Ipozmopmoi) 
is to be formed, and a choral song put into their mouth, which 
whether rightly concocted or not by the predecessors of Mil- 
ler, we Pi not stop to inquire. The more pertinent question 
at present is, of whom is that processional Chorus to be com- 
posed? If we have seen our own way correctly through the 
text of that drama, the case, we think, stands thus. The 
three Erinyes and their attendants, who form the proper Chorus 
of the piece, are in the orchestra. The twelve members of 
the court of Areopagus, who have been appointed to try the case 
of matricide, remain with Minerva upon the stage, while the long 
dialogue proceeds between the latter and the Erinyes; the one vent- 
ing extreme indignation at the new interpretations which have been 
put upon the crime of murder, the other (Minerva) endeavouring 
to soothe and win over these at first inexorable Beings to a doctrine, 
which not only tends to rob them of their ancient sway, but 
rescues an immediate (anticipated) victim from their hands. The 
address, the tact, and delicacy of Minerva having at last suc- 
ceeded, nothing remains but to put the Erinyes in possession of 
that holy spot, which is henceforth to be sacred to *them, and to 
which they are to be conducted with all proper honours. For this 
purpose Minerva quits, I think, the stage, and descending with the 
twelve Areopagites into the orchestra, puts herself at the head of 
a processional Chorus, consisting not merely of those venerable 
functionaries, but of a mixed multitude of priests, and of young 
and old of both sexes, >all clad in purple or scarlet robes. Leaving 
this latter point for a little further consideration, we suppose the 
Processional Pomp after traversing the orchestra to have re-appeared 
upon the stage, the flash of fiery torches increasing as it proceeded, 


® See on this subject Welcker’s Eschyl. Tril. pp. 369. 450. Kl ‘Esch. Theol. 
P- 55- 
b { read therefore and punctuate with Miller : 


(Minerva loquitur) 


Tidupe re péyyn AaumdBcy vedacpdpey 
els robs EvepBe ai ndrw x8ords réxous, 
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tovpody Sixnalws. Supa yap xdons xGords 
one eglxoer’ ay ei ebudrchs Adxos 
wader, yuvaxcey, al orddros platted 
pownoBderrois dvdurois 
Tiare, Kal Td péyyos x. 7.4. * 76, sq. 
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the spot, where they quit the stage, being of course to be con- 
sidered as that where they are installed in those new honours, 
which the ‘‘ Cedipus Coloneus” of Sophocles has made so well 
known to us. A few verbal illustrations of the word mporéumes, to 
escort, are here added. Herodot. I. 111. eué mpoméprowy tw mddwoe. 
VIII. 124. mpoémepyay amdvra rpinxdovo Sraprinréwy Aoyddes. Esch. 
Pers. 536. mapyyopeire, cat mpomepmer’ eis Sdpous. Sept. c. Theb. 1062. 
mponméumew ert ripBov, (where see Blomf.). Eurip. Hippol. 1102. 
mpocetraS yas xai mpomépware xOovds. Plat. Menex. 236, d.7 Legg. 
Soo, e. In the Eumenides, we find only the substantive mpomop- 
mot (cf. Pers. 1037. S. c. Th. 1072. Ch. 21. Eum. 197.) 


A@. xaipere x’ ipeis’ mporépay d¢ we xpn oreiyesy Oadapous arodei-ovcay, 
mpos Pas lepoy r@vde mpomopnay ire. 
, Eum. Miller’s ed. 959. 

Ib. Aapzwadas. From the tenour of the preceding note, it will 
follow as a matter of course, that allusions to torchlights would be 
of frequent occurrence in the conclusion of the Atschylean Eu- 
menides. To that which has just been quoted, we may add, 
975- (Minerva loquitur.) aiv@ re pvOovs ravde ray xarevyparoyv, 

| méuyro re heyyy Aaunddwrv ceracddpwy | cis rovs Evephe kal karo 

x9ovds rérovs. 983. 7d héyyos dppdcOw mwupds. 993. Seip ire, vep- 
vai, mupidarrp | Aaurads tepropeva. 996. orovdal 8 és rd wav éy- 
dgdes oixwy. (In this torch-procession, as bearing too closely upon 
Eleusinian ceremonies, some learned men see that offence given by 
Eschylus to his countrymen, whicb had nearly cost him his life. 
But had such been the case, would Aristophanes have ventured 
to give a similar procession not only in this, but in other of 
his plays? I should think it was the °costume worn by the Aéschy- 
lean procession (cf. Lysias contra Andoc. 107, 40.), and not the 
torch-illumination, which constituted his offence, if it is to such 
minutie, and not rather to general observations, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere (Appendix F.), that we are to look for the profa- 
nation of secret rites so often attributed to Aischylus.) 

1495. rowow rovrov péAcow, with the melodies to which he is most in- 
clined. What they were has been fully explained above, and is 
again evinced by the dactylics which follow. 

1496. poAnaiow. Besides a few additional illustrations of this 
word as given in former notes (Orph. Argon. 413. Eurip. Antiop. 


c It was in such a costume, which they violently shook, and with their faces 
turned towards the west (xpos éowépay), that profaners of ost hah were banned 
and devoted by the Attic functionaries, male and female: nal éx) robrois fépeiu 
nal lepsis ordyres xarnpdcarro xpos towépay wal gowixlBas dydoreccay, card 1d ¥d- 
pimoy Td wadaidy Kal dpxatoy. Liysias c. Andoc. 107, 40. 
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XO. zpora pev evodiay ayabry axwvri Tomrh 
és aos opvupeve Sore, Saipoves oi Kara yaias, 
TH TE TOAG peyaAwy ayabuayv ayabas exwoias. 


fr. XXIII. 3. Non. Dionys. XXIV. 40. XXX.125.), we add the 
Propompic song of the Eumenides, as arranged by Miller. To 
say that the word podm) was applied more particularly to choral 
songs sung in mysterious rites, many passages in Eoripides forbid ; 
yet it is observable, that Aschylus uses the word only in his 
Orestiad, and Aristophanes only in his Frogs. The word occurs 
but once in the writings of Sophocles. (Phil. 213.) A passage 
in Hesiod’s Theogony (64-69.), in reference to this word deserves 
perusal. In that poet's writings also the word is only once 
found. 
Erp. a. Bare ddéum, peyara: Gudrcripos 
Nucrés maides, anades, tm’ edGvdpom wousg. 
evdapeire d€, 4 ywpirat. 
"Avr. a’. Tas twd xevOeow &yvylow:, 
Tipais cat Gvoias mepicewro: Tervxnobe. 
evpapeire S¢ wavSapei. 
Erp. B. Trace 8€ nai evOuppoves ya 
decip’ ire, cepvai, mupidarre 
Aaprad: reprépeva. nal dddv 8 
ddAoAvgare vuv emt podnais. 
Avr. B. orovdal és ro way evdqdes oixoy, 
TladAddos dorois 6 Lavérras 
our Moipd re ovyxaréBa. 
GdoAvg~are viv mt podrais. 


Eum. 986, sq. 


1497. evodiay. Schol. xcadjv 68d», a favourable journey. Esch. 
Fr. Glauc. Potn. 31. etodiay pev mparov and ordparos xéoper. Soph. 
Ced. Col. 1435. ofgy 8° evodoin Zeds. 

1498. és dos sc. nedloto, ad superos. (Cf. ASsch. Pers. 227. Eu- 
rip. Alcest. rogs5. Herc. F. 525.) As Aéschylus is here to be sent 
to the upper world to do good to Athens, so the reverse is to take 
place with the Eumenides. They go with procession and torch- 
illumination to the lower world for a similar purpose : 


nal ohayioy ravd tnd cepyay card yis cuperat, 
rd pdy atnpdy xdpas Karéxew, rd dé xepdadcoy wipwew wodcor éxi 
vig. Miill. 963. 
Ib. ol xara yaias, Fisch. Eum. 115. & xaré yGovds Geai. 


1499. dyabay dyads émuoias. Asch. Eum. 966. ey & dyabér 
tyab) dudvaa woXlras. 


a Inhabitants ef a country. 
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KaA)os 0 BovAopevos TOvTwY TraTpiols Ev apovUpas. 


ISOI. dpyaddos dv GrAcs Evrcda:, armorum conflictus. Dind. The 
epithet shews, that not conflict with foreign foes is here meant, but 
those conflicts, which take place between fellow-citizens, so many 
of which Aristophanes had to witness, and which that ‘“ terrible 
sagacity” belonging to the poetic character, brought before the 
eyes of A’schylus, as sure to occur iftbat degradation of the court 
of Areopagus took place, which was meditated, when his Ores- 
tean Trilogy was compused. 


pnd’ éxxodovo’ ws xapdiay adexrdépov, 
éy rots euois adoro ipvons “Apy 
éupudtdy re xal mpds GAAnAous Opaciv. 
Gupaios €orw rddepos, ov Sdpors mapor, 
év @ Tis Zoras Beivds ebxdeias pws’ 
evoixiou 8 dpyiBos ob A€yw pany. 
Eum. 823. (Miill. ed.) 


ray 8' dwAnoroyv xaxoy pnmor’ ev modes oTdow 
7g0° émevxopuat Bpepev. 

pnde movtoa coms péAay aipa modcrav 8 dpyav 
mowas avridvous, aras, 


apradica wérews. Ib. 933. 


Ib. paxéobo. The martial, or pretended martial disposition of 
this turbulent demagogue manifested itself on one occasion, ac- 
cording to an anecdote of him preserved by Aristotle, in the fol- 
lowing manner. After the battle of Arginuse, a proposition, it 
appears, had been made by the Lacedemonians to retire from De- 
celeia, and to make a peace on the principle of uti possidetis. Cleo- 
phon, however, came into the ecclesia in a state of intoxication 
and covered with armour, and by his eloquence persuaded the 
people to make no peace, unless the Lacedemonians gave up all 
the cities taken during the war. To this anecdote the word in the 
text probably bears reference. 

1502. marpios év dpovpas. In a former part of this drama we 
found Cleophon classed among the numerous persons whom Ari- 
stophanes stigmatizes as intruders into the Attic commonwealth, be- 
cause wanting the true Attic blood on the mother's or the father’s 
side. The poet therefore recommends him to carry his warlike 
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propensities to his native shores, and disturb thems with his military 
movements, and not Athens. A few months, however, and Cleo- 
phon was left powerless to combat with any thing, unless it might 
be the worms who feasted on bis carcase, and who were equally 
indifferent to his pugnacious and his rhetorical qualities. 

Ib. * Our tale is told,” and alas! nothing more left us, but 
to describe the procession which closed this delightful drama. 
That it was got up with unusual splendour there can be little 
doubt, as besides the two gods who had to figure in it, a grand de- 
monstration was to be made in favour of A¢schylus against the par- 
tisans of the new theatric school. That the Choregus bad given an 
unlimited order for a display of torches may be inferred from the 
numerous escort attendant upon Pluto, each of whom enters armed 
with a torch, and from the consideration that the victorious bard 
has to be attended by a train equally numerous, and equally pro- 
vided. All these being now lighted, the words of Milton were lite- 
rally completed—“ the blaze far round illumined Hades”—the odour 
issuing from the torches being inhaled by the initiated with pecu- 
liar gusto. At the head of the procession walk of course the two 
divinities, talking much to each other, and in that complimentary 
style which great personages usually assume on such occasions ; 
and as they appear wrapped up in each other, and forgetful of the 
spectators present, it is not surprising if the spectators should in 
some degree appear forgetful of them. But not so, when nearly 
the last of their processional torch-bearers disappearing, a chair of 
state, richly decked with victorious wreaths and garlands, comes in 
sight, bearing on it THE BARD oF BARDS. Hands and tungues are 
now in full employ, and shouts of ‘‘ Great is schylus, son of 
Euphorion,” ring in deafening shouts, peal succeeding peal, from 
every part of the closely congregated theatre. The elder portion 
of the spectators are seen absolutely melting into tears, and em- 
bracing each other in transports of delight. ‘Ab, son of Cynegi- 
rus, we saw him, as well as heard him!” “ Yes, offspring of Amy- 
nias, and if we fought not by his side, our fathers did; and the 
tales they told of his valour are as fresh in our ears, as if we heard 
them but yesterday. Those indeed were glorious days, when 
men handled their swords as well as their pens, and were content 
to shed their blood as well as their ink”—but the reminiscences of 
those noble Marathonomache, or rather Marathonomachide, were 
drowned by a voice, which in a tone of thunder commanded 
‘* Silence !” It was our old friend Thrasymachus referring again to 
the Clouds’ exhibition, and the canons of criticism, which he had 
laid down on that occasion. ‘‘ Nearly a score of archonships have 
since gone by,” continued he, “ and twenty thousand hagsheads 
of Pramnian, the least that has gone through ime since, have. not 
washed out the musty ¢lecture which was then read me, nor the 


e [¢ is unnecessary, we hope, to remind the reader, that we speak here drama- 
tically, and own no fellowship with the noisy speaker in the text. With all good 
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nest of fusty, bare-legged, pale-faced, unwashed, unkempt, unshorn 
vagabonds, who gave birth to it. Philosophers forsooth ! let me bave 
wine! and if a myriampAoreus can be fashioned ‘ for the nonce,’ be 
my remembrances drowned in that. (A huge goblet produced, and a 
suitable draught taken)—But once more, and then I shall reason 
like a critic of the first—water? The gods be thanked, I know it 
not, and scorn the epithet which that beef-witted bard of Thebes 
attached to it! (drinks again.) And now to business. First then, 
as on a former occasion I pronounced that drama, the very name 
of which my lips abhor, to be from the purpose of a Bacchanalian 
festival, so I pronounce that which we have just beard, in parts as 
well as whole, to be ¢o the purpose of a holiday festival—light, 
sportive, effervescent—brilliant in diction, admirable in matter 
—with plenty of politics and plenty of literature, and abundance 
of people pulled to pieces in both; and whether I most like to see 
that operation take place on those who pretend to form my mind, 
or those who presume to control my body, is hard to say; but I 
know that I take singular pleasure in seeing it administered to both. 
Secondly—but my memory is dull, and needs refreshment (drinks). 
Ah ! it comes back to me like a miracle ! Secondly—that my comic 
poets may have a model before them, on which to found their 
future performances, i.e. as nearly as their wits will admit, dédocras 
—we have decreed, and it is hereby decreed,—that this drama, 
coutrary to usual practice, shall undergo a second exhibition, and 
the authorities—(here the speaker turned him to the bench of ar- 
chons)—and the authorities are ordered to take measures that 
this be done as speedily as possible. Meanwhile, (draught the 
fourth—the speaker then waving the empty goblet in his hand, 
till he saw that all around him were prepared for their cue, re- 
sumed once more his tone of thunder,) meanwhile — ‘ Aristo- 
phanes, and one cheer more!’” (given in the true ' Attic style.) 


judges the “ Clouds” will ever rank as the “ wisest” of the Aristophanic Come- 
dies. 

f We should be unpardonable, if we omitted to mention a little incident which 
here took place. As the last cheer was dying away, whether from a spirit of 
opposition or resentment, or that the moment actually gave birth to a young Phy- 
signathus (sup. 1254.), suddenly a counter-cheer was heard, and a full chorus of 
Bpexexexég, xoaf, xoag ensued. The mirth occasioned among the audience gene- 
rally by such an event will easily be conceived ; but a young man named Stephanus, 
son of Nausiphilus, of the Thriasian burgh, and whose father had been archon 
the year preceding (for we wish to be particular), was thrown into such convul- 
sions of laughter, that for some time awkward consequences were apprehended. 
By patting him, however, on the back, and applying burnt feathers to his nose, 
he was at last recovered, and his first words on coming to himself were much ad- 
mired. ‘ By the gods now,” said he, looking a litde wildly about him, ‘but I'll 
be present at the second representation, if I die upon the spot for it.” This awk- 
wardness got over, the theatre broke up, as it did when things went prosperoualy: 
the archons or state-dignities bowing and smirking, as if because one of their 
body had authorized the exhibition of the piece, each and all of them had been the 
actual composers of it; the young knights, as there were no ladies present to com- 
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pliment, complimenting each other, whilst invitations flew about as thick as hail— 
“ And remember, the finest flute and dancing-women in Athens engaged for the 
occasion—as soon therefore as the sun casts a ten-foot shade (Eccl. 652.)—but I 
need say no more”—‘* Head-ache, quotha! Ill not hear of it— Never had such a 
vintage, I tell you, since the year of the comet”—“ And hearkye, won't absolutely 
promise, but if [ have not been forestalled by Conon, or Callippns, or Olympio- 
dorus, or Enctemon, or Thrasylochus, or Polycies, or Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
who generally gets the start of one on these occasions, you'll meet (whispers) HIM - 
SELF ‘” 


APPEN DIX. 





[As the whole of the articles promised in the present Appendix would swell 
this volume, already large, to a most inconvenient size, a few of the shorter 
ones only are here inserted ; the remainder, if any wish should be expressed 
to that effect, will appear at some future period in a separate form.] 


Note C. p.g1. (Cf. pp. 8. 12. 47. 13y. 207. 261, &c.) 


HAVING described the important battle of Arginuse, the 
English historian of Greece proceeds with his narrative as fol- 
lows: “ When pursuit ended, the Athenian admirals held a 
council of war, to consider of measures next to be taken. To 
collect the wreck and the dead, but more especially to relieve 
the living, who might be floating on the ruins of gallies, or 
endeavouring to save themselves by swimming, was commonly 
an important business after naval action. Diomedon proposed 
that this should be the first concern of the whole fleet. 
Erasinides, on the contrary, was for proceeding immediately 
with the whole fleet to the relief of Conon, the primary object 
of their instructions. The enemy’s fleet under Eteonicus, he 
said, were due diligence used, might be taken entire ; the de- 
struction of their navy would thus be nearly complete; and 
the exigencies of the commonwealth required that such an 
opportunity should not be lost in the endeavour to save the 
wreck, which the growing roughness of the weather would 
render utterly unavailing. Thrasyllus differed from both: 
he insisted, that, as the fleet was equal to both services, 
neither the relief of the wrecked should be neglected, nor 
assistance to Conon delayed. His opinion prevailed; and it 
was resolved that forty-six ships should remain to collect the 
wreck, while the rest of the fleet proceeded to Mitylené. 
Aad 
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There is in this affair. whch had mnpartant consequences, 
some mvstery. of which. whether party-spirit or private friend- 
abip. or whatever may have caused the reserve, it may be 
suspected that Nenophon knew more than he has chosen to 
anfoli. None of the generals took the command of the large 
squadron appointed to the relief of the wreeked: i was com- 
high naval commands. but were then only in the situation of 
captaina of triremes. To make the appomtument more respect- 
able. some of the taxiarcs were ordered upon the duty with 
them. All the generals were meanwhile to go, with the 
main body of the fleet. to Mitylene. Neither measure, how- 
ever. enuld be executed. The mcreasing violence of the storm 
compelled all to seek the shelter which the Arginusan islands 
afforded ; and the unfortunate crews of twelve ships, wrecked 
in the battle, were thus left to perish ................0..-.ceeeeeeee 

The vietory of Arginuse. the greatest obtamed by the Athe- 
nians during the war, m which, with above seventy ships, more 
than ten thousand men must have been lost by the enemy, 
might have gone far to procure final success to Athens, had 
Athens had a government capable of any steadiness, or even 
secure against acts of madness. Fruitful of superior men, 
she never had more citizens equal to the conduct of the 
greatest affairs than at this time. At least three, Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus and Conon, already of large experience in great 
commands, and yet in the prime of life, were scarcely inferior 
to any known in her annals. But, since the restoration of 
democracy, the people, frantic with the wild joy of recovered 
power, and not less mad with jealousy of superior men, were 
more than ever dupes to the arts of designing orators: and, 
like a weak and fickle tyrant, whose passion is his only law, 
though no single tyrant can really be so lawless, were led as 
the flattery, or the stimulation, most in consonance with the 
passion of the moment, pointed the way. 

Hence followed one of the most extraordinary, most disgrace- 
ful, and moat fatal strokes of faction recorded in history. Of 
the eight gencrals who commanded at the battle of Arginusse, 
Protomachus and Aristogenes only remained with Conon at 
Samos: Diomedon, Pericles, Lysias, Aristocrates, Erasinides, 
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and Thrasyllus, went home; little expecting what was to 
meet them there. Matters had been prepared by intrigues, 
which are known to us only by their effects. A decree of the 
people had deprived all the generals of their command, Conon 
only excepted, to whom Adeimantus and Philocles were given 
for new colleagues. As soon as the six arrived, Erasinides 
was arrested. Archedemus, then the popular orator, and 
considered as head of the democratical interest, had pre~ 
ferred an accusation against him, for embezzling public effects 
out of ships in their passage from the Hellespont, and for 
other misconduct in his command; and the court, before 
which the charge was exhibited, ordered the victorious general 
to prison. It remained then for the other five to give, before 
the council, an account of transactions under their orders. 
At the conclusion it was moved by Timocrates, that all should 
be put in safe custody, to answer before the people for their 
conduct. The council accordingly ordered all the five into 
confinement. 

When the assembly of the people met, Theramenes came 
forward as the principal accuser; Theramenes, to whom, with 
Thrasybulus, when in the situation of simple trierarchs, the 
accused generals had entrusted the command of a fleet of 
forty-six triremes, with the charge of saving those wrecked 
in the battle of Arginusz ; yet the crime now alleged against 
the generals was the neglect of that very duty. Xenophon 
has not accounted for this apparent contradiction. The 
council, however, was evidently guilty of the grossest and most 
tyrannical oppression. The accused were not allowed to con- 
duct their defence in the usual form ; advantages which the 
law positively prescribed were denied them; and each was per- 
mitted only to make a short speech to the people. 

Thus restricted, all made nearly the same apology. ‘ After 
a most glorious victory,’ they said, ‘ they had taken upon them- 
selves a very important and urgent duty, the pursuit of the 
enemy, and the relief of the besieged armament. In the mean- 
time the care of the wrecked, as far as depended on them, had 
not been omitted or slighted : it had been entrusted to officers 
whom none would deny to be competent for such a duty, to 
officers who had distinguished themeelves in great commands 
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and arduous enterprises. If then there had been a fadure, 
those alone were fairly accountable to whom the execution 
had been committed. It was, however, not their purpose to 
accuse : injurious treatment should not provoke them to be. 
unjust : they imputed to none any failure in duty, well know- 
ing that the violence of the supervening storm rendered the 
saving of the wrecked impossible. For this there was no 
want of respectable witnesses: every master of the floet 
would bear testimony to it, and many persons actually saved 
from the wrecked ships knew it, among whom was one of the 
generals included in the present accusation.’ 

A short speech to this purpose having been made severally 
by each of the generals, the question was put. It was evident 
that the majority of the assembly was for the acquittal of the 
accused: but the party which had resolved on their destruc- 
tion, had on their side the presidents, and a majority of the 
council. Their resource therefore was to procure a decla- 
ration from the presidents, ‘ That in the dusk of evening, 
then advanced, the number of hands could not be distin- 
guished, and that the decision must be referred to the next 
assembly.” Acquiescence under this determination seems to 
have encouraged them to push their point, and they pro- 
ceeded to move, ‘ That, in the interval, the council should 
consider and determine in what manner, in the next assembly, 
the trial should be conducted.’ To move any question, when 
it had been already decided that the assembly could not pro- 
ceed to a division, seems a strange incongruity ; but the mo- 
tion made shews that they depended upon the passions, and 
not upon the reason of the people. It was no less than a pro- 
posal for authorizing the council to dispense with the forma, 
established by the constitution, for the security of the subject 
in cases of criminal accusation. But the party was strong, and 
the body of the people thoughtless and impatient. The friends 
of the accused were apparently surprised, and perhaps fear- 
ful of irritating the hasty and unwary ; the question was car- 
ried without a division, and the assembly was dismissed. 

Having thus obviated the acquittal of the unfortunate gene- 
rals, which, according to Xenophon, a majority of the assem- 
bly had actually pronounced, and which wanted only the de- 
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claration of the presidents to give it effeet; having procured 
authority for the council to substitute, at their pleasure, any 
mode of trial instead of that prescribed by law, the party 
were still apprehensive that they might-fail of their purpose ; 
and the consequence of failure, in so violent an effort of fac-.: 
tion, would probably be ruin to themselves. Recourse was 
therefore had to a kind of oratory, suited to excite that popu- 
lar {passion which would favour their views. It was the sea- 
son of the Apaturia, a festival derived from patriarchal times, in 
which families assembled, and the chief of each received a kind 
of homage from its members. A number of persons, clothed 
in black, and with their heads and beards close shaven, as was 
customary in mourning, were procured to shew themselves 
about the city, as relations of those lost in the storm, after 
the battle of Arginusse. This artifice was not without effect 
among the lower people. Meanwhile, in the council, the busi- 
ness was managed by Callixenus, who was a member, and 
who succeeded to the utmost wish of his party. 

When the assembly was held, to decide the fate of the 
generals, Callixenus came forward to report the resolution of 
the council, which was to guide the proceedings. The resolu- 
tion, as it stands reported by Xenophon, ran thus : ‘ The accu- 
sation of the generals having been heard in the assembly, 
together with their defence, the council hath decreed, ‘“‘ That 
the people shall proceed immediately to ballot by wards: 
that there shall be for each ward two vases: that proclama- 
tion shall be made by the herald, informing the people, that 
whoever deems the generals criminal, in neglecting to save 
from the waves those who were conquerors in the battle, 
ust put his die into the first vase; whoever deems them in- 
nocent, into the second : that the punishment, in case of con- 
demnation, shall be death, to be inflicted by the Eleven,” 
(magistrates whose office bore some analogy to that of our 
sheriff,) “ with confiscation of all property, a tenth to the 
goddess, the rest to the commonwealth.” 

In the whole of these proceedings the oppression of the 
individuals accused was so flagrant, and the violation of the 
constitutién of so dangerous a kind, that the party thought 
something might be still wanting to inflame passion sufficiently 
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among the people, and stifle just consideration. Their re- 
sources however seem to have been, according to the account 
of Xenophon, such that we cannot but wonder at their suc- 
cess. .A man was produced, who declared before the assem- 
bly, ‘that, having been in one of the wrecked ships, he had 
saved himself on a flour-barrel ; and that his drowning com- 
rades had conjured him, if he should escape that fate which 
for them was inevitable, not to let it pass unknown to the 
Athenian people, how the generals had abandoned those who 
had deserved so well of their country.’ 

Athens was not yet without a constitution, and laws, as 
well for the security of the constitution itself, as for the 
assurance of justice to individuals ; though faction, supported 
by a majority in the assembly, might sometimes violate both. 
The friends of the generals therefore did not yet give up their 
defence, in which Euryptolemus, son of Peisianax, took the 
leading part. Nor was there wanting a considerable body 
among the people disposed to support him, when he remon- 
strated against the violation of the constitution, attempted 
by the decree of the council, and declared that he would cite 
Callixenus to answer, according to law, as the proposer. 
The resource of the opposite party was still in popular pas- 
sion. They directed their rhetoric to the jealous temper of 
democracy. ‘ It was intolerable, they said, ‘ for an indivi- 
dual to presume to set limits to the authority of the people ;’ 
and immediately an angry multitude vociferated, ‘ that it was 
intolerable for an individual to prescribe bounds to the will of 
the people.’ Thus encouraged, Lyciscus, one of the leading 
men, declared, ‘ that whoever should presume to check the 
authority of the assembly, he would move that his fate should 
be decided by the same ballot with that of the generals. 
The assembly upon this was again in uproar. Euryptolemus 
feared, by irritating the multitude, to injure the cause he 
meant to defend, and, retracting his proposed citation of Cal- 
lixenus, declared his submission to the will of the people. 

This legal impediment being thus violently overborne, still 
opposition occurred to the purpose of the prosecutors. The 
prytanes had the virtue to declare, that they would not put 
the question for a decree subversive of the constitution, and 
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which the law forbade. Callixenus, emboldened by the sup- 
port he had already found, and dreading the consequences of 
defeat in his measure, again mounted the bema, and, address- 
ing the people, accused the prytanes of refusing their duty. 
The multitude, with renewed jealousy of their ill-conceived 
and undefined rights, indignantly called for those to appear, 
who resisted the orders of the people. The virtue which had 
incited to oppose a measure so destructive of the constitution, 
and so iniquitous toward individuals, then yielded to fear ; 
and the prytanes, with only one very remarkable exception, 
obeyed the tyrannical command. The son of Sophroniscus, 
Socrates, who was of their number, persisted in declaring, 
that nothing should move him to act otherwise than accord- 
ing to law. But his colleagues consenting to propose the 
question, the ballot was taken according to the resolution of 
the council. 

This point being thus decided, Euryptolemus ventured again 
to ascend the bema; no longer to oppose the resolution of the 
council, but to speak in favour of the accused, as the law author- 
ized, what the people might yet bear to hear. Fearful, how- 
ever, of exciting outcry, he began with cautiously declaring, 
‘ That his intention was partly to accuse, as well as partly to 
defend, Pericles his near relation, and Diomedon his intimate 
friend ; and at the same time to advise the assembly what, in 
his opinion, the public good required.’ Observing then no dis- 
inclination to hear him, he proceeded : ‘ I accuse them of a mis- 
demeanour in their command, inasmuch as they dissuaded what 
ought to have been done, and what their colleagues otherwise 
would have done, sending information in their despatches to 
the council and to you, that the duty of relieving the wrecked 
had been committed to Theramenes and Thrasybulus, and 
had not been performed. This was their crime only, yet their 
colleagues are involved in the accusation ; a crime against the 
public it must be confessed, though not of a very heinous na- 
ture: it was an act of benevolence toward those very officers, 
who are now requiting the charity by a capital prosecution, 
conducted in a new and unheard-of form of severity, against 
their benefactors.” 

Having stated his accusation and his defence, he proceeded 
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to his advice, whieh marks strongly the state of the Athenian 
government at the time. Frequent experience of being misled 
by designing men into measures which they found occamon 
severely to repent, made the ancient democracies generally 
jealous of advice given by their orators, unleas it flattered 
some passion, which in the moment swayed the popular mind. 
‘In what I have to recommend,’ said therefore Euryptolemue, 
‘neither I nor any man can lead you into any dangerous 
error. For it must always be in your power to enforce 
against offenders, equally whether many be involved in one 
common judgment, or each be allowed a separate trial, any 
punishment at your pleasure. I therefore most earnestly 
wish and recommend, that you would allow each of the ac- 
cused generals at least one day for his separate defence ; and 
I most anxiously deprecate your giving confidence to those 
who would persuade you, that it can be dangerous to take 
time for such deliberation as may produce a reasonable con- 
viction in your own minds, and that it is safer to trust others 
than yourselves. 

‘The decree of Canonus, that powerful sanction of the de- 
mocratical authority, is well known to you all. It declares, 
“ That if any shall injure the Athenian people, he shall answer 
before the people in bonds: if he is found guilty, he shall be 
punished with death ; his body shall be thrown into the Bara- 
thrum ; and all his property shall be forfeited, a tenth to the 
goddess, the rest to the commonwealth.” ‘I desire no other, 
Athenians, than that the generals be tried according to the 
provisions of that severe law ; and, if you think proper, let 
Pericles, my near kinsman, be the first to abide your sen- 
tence. 

‘ The crimes held most atrocious, among mea, are sacrilege 
and high treason. The generals before you are accused of 
none such: but if the decree of Canonus is, in your opinion, 
too mild for them, let the law against sacrilege and treason be 
your guide. Even so, each will have his separate trial; a day 
for each will be divided into three parts; in the first you will 
inquire and determine whether there is cause for putting the 
accused upon trial, the second will be allotted to the accusa- 
‘tion, the third to the defence. Let it be recollected how 
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lately Aristarchus, the most obnoxious of those who over- 
threw the democracy, and who afterward, in his flight from 
Athens, performed the signal treachery of betraying (inoé to 
the Thebans, even Aristarchus was allowed his day, and even 
to choose his day, for his defence. Will you then, Athenians, 
who were so scrupulously just to one whose treason was 80 
notorious, and whose conduct so grossly injurious, will you 
deny the common benefit of the laws to those who have so 
signally served their country? Will you break down the bar- 
riers of that constitution by which, hitherto, individuals have 
been safe, and by which the commonwealth has become great, 
to deliver to the executioner your meritorious generals, 
covered with the recent glory of the most important victory 
that has been gained in a war of twenty-six years? If you 
would consult the justice, the honour, or the safety of the 
commonwealth, you will rather reward them with crowns, 
their due as conquerors, than, yielding to the malicious argu- 
ments of wicked men, condemn them to an ignominious death. 
To what therefore I have at present to propose, I trust you 
cannot but assent; it is, “‘ That each of the generals be sepa- 
rately tried, according to the provisions of the decree of Ca- 


999 


nopnus. 


According to the forms of the Athenian assembly, the 
question was at the same time put upon the motion of Euryp- 
tolemus and that of Callixenus. The majority was declared 
for the motion of Euryptolemus ; but, at the requisition of 
Menecles, the holding up of hands being repeated, it was de- 
clared for that of Callixenus. The resolution of the council 
being thus confirmed, in conformity to that resolution the 
people proceeded to ballot. The fatal vase pronounced sen- 
tence of death against the eight generals, and the six present 
were executed.” Mitford's History of Greece, IV. 389, aq. edit. 
1814. 
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Note D. p. 59. 


(Scene, the Acherusian Lake. Baccnus at the oar tn Charon’s 
boat ; Cuaron ;—Cnorus oF F Roce.) 


Semt-Chorus (angrily). Croak, croak, croak ! 
Semi-Chorus (the same). Croak, croak, croak ! 
(Furioso, and with the music an octave lower.) 
Full-Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Leapzr of Chorus. Through marsh and through pool, 
Into crevice and hole, 
I throw out my voice and a strain I invoke : 
This bold navigation 
Demands of our nation 
A grand demonstration of— 
Full-Chorus. Croak, croak. 
LEADER. Such as late was our strain 
When through this our domain 
Rude wassailers wandered and Bacchanal folk ; 
They of Nysa loud telling, 
While we with throats swelling 
Their shouts were repelling with— 
Chorus. Croak, croak ! 
Baccuvus (mimicking). Croak, croak! by the gods I shall choke, 
If you pester and bore my ears any more 
With your croak, croak, croak ! 
LEaDER. Rude companion and vain, 
Thus to carp at my strain ; 
(To Chor.) But keep in the vein, 
And attack bim again 
With a croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus (crescendo). Croak, croak, croak ! 
Baccuus (mimicking). Croak, croak! vapour and smoke! 
Never think it, old Huff, 
That I care for such stuff, 
As your croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus (fortissimo). Croak, croak, croak ! 
Baccnus. Now fires light on thee, 
And waters soak ; 
And March winds catch thee 
Without any cloak ! 


LEADER. 
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For within and without, 

From the tail to the snout, 

Thou’rt nothing but croak, croak, croak ! 

And what else, captious Newcomer, say, should I be? 
But you know not to whom you are talkiny, I see: 


(With dignity) I’m the friend of the Muses, and Pan, with his 


Chorus. 
Baccuus. 
Chorus. 
Baccavus. 


pipe, 
Holds me dearer by far than a cherry that’s ripe : 
For the reed and the cane which his music supply, 
Who gives them their tone and their moisture but I? 
And therefore for ever I'll utter my cry 
Of— 
Croak, croak, croak ! 
I’m blister’d, I'm fluster’d, I’m sick, I’m ill— 
Croak, croak ! 
My dear little bull-frog, do prithee be still! 
‘Tis a sorry vocation—that reiteration, 
(I speak, on my honour, most musical nation,) 
Of croak, croak, croak ! 


LEApER (maestoso). When the sun rides in glory and makes a bright 


Chorus. 
Baccuvus. 


LEADER. 


day, 
’Mid lilies and plants of the water I stray ; 
Or when the sky darkens with tempest and rain, 
I sink like a pearl in my watery domain : 
Yet, sinking or swimming, I lift up my song, 
Or I drive a gay dance with my eloquent throng— 
Then hey bubble, bubble! 
For a knave’s petty trouble, 
Shall I my high charter and birthright revoke ? 
Nay, my efforts I'll double, 
And drive him like stubble 
Before me, with— 
Croak, croak, croak ! 
I’m ribs of steel, I am heart of oak ; 
Let us see if a note 
May be found in this throat 
To answer their croak, croak, croak ! 
(Croaks loudly.) 
Poor vanity's son ! 
And dost think me outdone, 
Bb 
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With a clamour no bigger 
Than a maiden’s first snigger ? 
(To Chorus) But strike up a tune 
He shall not forget soon 
Of our croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus. (Croak, with a discordant crash of music.) 
Baccuus. (I’m cinder, I'm coke, 
I have had my death-stroke ; 
O, that ever I woke 
To be gall’d by the yoke 
Of this croak, croak, croak, croak ! 
LeaperR. _ Friend, friend, I may not be still; 
My destinies high I must needs fulfil, 
And the march of creation—despite reprobation, 
Must proceed with—(To Chor.) my lads, must I 
make application 
For a— | 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Baccuus (in a minor key). Nay, nay—take your own way, 
I've said out my Say, 
And care nought, by my fay, 
For your croak, croak, croak ! 
Leaver. Care or care not, ’tis the same thing to me, 
My voice is my own, and my actions are free ; 
I have but one note, and I'll chant it with glee, 
And from morning to night that note it shall be— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Baccuus. Nay then, old rebel, but I'll stop your treble 
With a poke, poke, poke ; 
Take this from my rudder—(dashing at the Srogs)— 
and that from my oar, 
And now let us see if you'll trouble us more 
With your croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus. You may batter and bore, 
You may thunder and roar, 
Yet Pl never give o'er 
Till I’m hard at death’s door, 
(——This rib by the way is most plaguily sore—) 
Semi-Chorus. With my croak, croak, croak,— 
Semi.Chorus (diminuendo). With my croak, croak, croak,— 
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Full-Chorus (in a dying cadence). With my croak—croak—croak ! 
(The frogs disappear.) 

Baccuus (looking over the boat's edge). 

Spoke, spoke, spoke ! 
(To Charon). Pull away, my old friend, 

For at last there's an end 

To their croak, croak, croak. 

( Bacchus pays his two obols, and is landed.) 
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NOTE G. p.1%5. 


Humble as the mode of illustration may appear to some, 
which has induced us to subject the Tragedies of A<schylus 
to so close an investigation for verbal, constructional, metrical, 
and metonymical peculiarities, we are induced again to pursue 
it for two or three reasons: first, because without a clear 
knowledge of those peculiarities, it is impossible to enter fully 
into the humour of the Aristophanio “ Frogs ;” secondly, be- 
cause as those peculiarities no doubt formed part of the stock 
of reasoning on which the small wits and critics of the day 
grounded their preference of the Euripidean to the Atschy- 
lean drama, it is necessary to have a clear view of the difficul- 
ties which Aristophanes had to contend with, before he could 
venture to place A¢schylus on that eminence, where he finally 
does place him. Thus, in the instance to which we are more 
immediately adverting :—if in reciting vv. 801—3. Euripides 
did not absolutely tell upon his fingers the numerous com. 
pounds commencing with the privative alpha, which there break 
from him, we have little doubt that he enunciated them in 
such a way, as to shew that he was keeping a numerical list of 
them in hismind, the great satirist meantime,who had furnished 
the compounds, laughing quietly in his sleeve, and saying to 
himself—“ You may count, and they may applaud, but, in spite 
of both, the father of Tragedy shall eventually be placed, where 
he ought to be,—at the head of his profession, now and for 
ever!” If any additional reason were wanted for placing this 
matter, however comparatively small, on its right footing, it 
would be found, I think, in the contents of a volume, which 
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has just come into my hands, and which from the extensive 
erudition displayed by its editor, and the liberal contribu- 
tions to it by a scholar of high celebrity, cannot but com- 
mand considerable ®attention. To say that in this volume 
these privative compounds have, in more than one important 
instance, been misinterpreted and misunderstood, would be to 
adopt language not very becoming, considering the parties to 
whom it would apply; but to say that the interpretations 
there given appear to be at variance not only with some of 
the leading principles of A¢schylean genius, but also with the 
general economy of the drama in which they occur, will re- 
quire nothing more than an exposition of the reasons on which 
that opinion is grounded ; and these at least I am prepared 
to give. Having two objects then in view, the first that of 
exhibiting the nature of the humour in the Aristophanic 
“Frogs,” the second that of examining some of Mr. Peile’s 
translations of privative compounds in the “‘ Agamemnon,” the 
first point will, I thmk, be best answered, by exhibiting a 
bare list of privative compounds, as they are found in the 
Orestiad ; how the next point must be met, there is no occa- 
sion to state. Iftwo or three more examples are added, it 
is only for the sake of giving a little additional interest, to 
what at first night appear to be a mere string of words. 

In the “Agamemnon” then wefind (and a more careful investi- 
gation than our own would perhaps elicit others) the following 
examples of that species of compound, which is for a moment 
held up to the mirth of the poet’s audience: &zvupos, drezis, 
dtiros, ddod0s, AntAnoTos, dvouos, Adatos, apedys, avavdos, arav- 
pwtos, axpavros, anrepos, dnamnos, auscros, GpvAaxtos, driuos, 
&Ouxros, ardAunros, dmnavros, apepros, avaumAdkynros, dAoBopos, 
dmoros, dvdpo.os, axtpov, anevxtos, &pOovos, &oxoTos, dunviros, 
axipatos, apavros, dydAaxros, dxéAevotos, dpaxos, dvlepos, ayé- 
Aacros, dxalpws, atnéAntos, amévOnros, axdpeotos, aréAevtos, 
deAmrros, dyicbos, axdpetos, ApOdvnros, &omovdos, dvirros, afury- 
pov, dvaros, dvadkis, dodddacrtos, dtomos, &teipos, atleros, afv- 
araros, dowros. Inthe Choeph. occur dyéAactos, dapdvucros, 
dxapis, avyAtos, duaxos, ddduaros, andvepos, &dpactros, atplax- 
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ros, driuos, doavtos, apepxtos, Gporos, avoiwwxtos, dxayntos, 
dydAxevtos, dueupis, dvyxeotos, dtpwros, dyevdys, dxpatos, drod- 
pos, ayvas, arépwros, a0épyavros, dysoOos, dkAntos, &xpavros, 
dvayvos, &{ndos, doxotros, downs, drysos. In the Eumen. we 
find dvipepos, anrepos, Sowvos, Gpotpos, dpolBavros, ariras, apdp- 
puxtos, &xAnpos, avydos, Etputos, dpOwyyos, Syoudos, &voABos, 
Gunxavos, dxAavotos, diotos, &popos, EdvddAos, arexvos, atleros, 
dmnwv, arévOnros, dxaptos, depos. We now come to the far 
more difficult task of pointing out where, as far as the Aga- 
memnon is concerned, Mr. Peile does not appear to have 
given some of these compounds their proper meaning. We 
shall first state the word itself with Mr. P.’s translation, and 
then insert the passage in which the word or words occur. 

1. amvpwv iepav, of the sacred personages to whom no offering 
ts made by fire. Peile. 


tedeirat & és TO mempapevoy' 
otf troxXalwv, o6 troAciBor, 
obre 8axpvwr, arvpay lepav 
opyas areveis mapabedfet. 
Ag. 68, sq. 
The difficulty of the words dmvpov lepdv has long been ac- 
knowledged ; and in regard to them, our controversy with Mr. 
Peile is less upon an opinion of his own, than one which he 
has adopted from Professor Scholefield. From a gloss in 
Hesychius (iepal: dpxoveat), and a passage in the Orestcs of 
Euripides (v.12.), the learned Professor had been led to con- 
clude that the translation above given, or one much like it, is 
that which belongs to the words lepal &mrvpo., and that from 
the word zempwpévoy it may be collected, that these sacred 
personages were no other than the Mcere, or Fates. That 
the latter part of this explanation is in perfect conformity with 
/Eschylean construction, we readily admit (cf. sup. p. 253. infr. 
p- 390.), but we ask is the whole in equal conformity with 
fEschylean morality and Atschylean theology? It is from 
doubts on both these points, but—for reasons which will pre- 
sently be given—more on the first than on the second point, 
that we are led to consider the entire explanation as one 
rather of great ingenuity than certain truth. Watchful as 
: Bb3 
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the muse of Atschylus was over the whole career of immo- 
rality, from the first delirious lapse into sin (sapaxoxa: zpero- 
ampov, Ag. 214.), to the final completion of guilt, whom do we 
find that muse stigmatizing as the worst of offenders? They are 
the man guilty of impiety towards the gods—the wretch want- 
ing in regards to those who gave him birth,—and the violator 
of the sacred rights of hospitality. (Eum. 259.) It is around 
these three, and in the ears of these three more particularly, 
that his Furies weave their chain-dance, and sound their 
dreadful hymn, declaring that whatever escape there may be 
for others, there is none for trespassers like these, either in 
the present world, or in that which is to follow. Now it is 
observable that it is with a criminal of the last of these three 
specics—and one who from circumstances which will hereafter 
appear, must have been peculiarly obnoxious to the speakers 
—that the Choral strain has just been dealing, before the 
words occur to which our attention is now directed: the 
Zeus Xenius, with whom the right of punishing such guilt 
more immediately lay, is there described as collecting the 
assembled troops of Greece for the purpose of executing his 
wrath; and when we observe how strenuously this stern 
avenger of the violated rights of hospitality pursues his vic- 
tim through every choral ode that ®follows, is it likely that in 
the first instance the guilty trespasser should be little more 
than named, and that the moral Chorus should then sud- 
denly slip off into a general denunciation, which by supply- 
ing the indefinite pronoun for a nominative case, as Mr. Peile 
does, might leave that denunciation to be applied to Paris, or 
any other person? To me it appears, that except with a little 
parenthetical intercalation, growing out of circumstances, which 
will presently be explained, the whole chain of thought is con- 
tinuous, and that Paris was as much in the Choral mind at 
the conclusion of the 71st verse, as he was when expressly 
named in the tenth verse preceding. The word, which no 
doubt precludes most readers (and it may be these two 


» See the exulting strain which bursts from the Chorus when they hear from 
the queen that Troy has fallen (353, 8q.), followed up by the strain which they 
deliver when the herald has confirmed intelligence, which at first seemed doubtful 
(664, 8q.), and purstied more or less to the conclusion of the drama. 
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learned writers among the rest) from taking this continuous 
view of the subject, (grammatical niceties cannot, I think; 
be fairly brought m to controvert it,) is the word tezpape- 
vov: three mysterious Beings of unlimited power, no doubt, 
rising before the eyes as soon as this awful word is uttered, 
and occurring to the mind as the primary idea to be attended 
to in the sentence. Now however this may be the case 
when the Beings here alluded to occur in other authors, we 
affirm it to be inconsistent with a right understanding of 
the Atschylean writings to assign to them any such in 
fluence there. In those writings the paramount Being is not 
the Fates, but ‘Jurrrer, the business of the former being to 
supply Jove, as well as others, mortal or immortal, with 
his 4yotpa, which business having been once done, it remained 
for him, as well as others, to follow out his assigned lot and 
offices in all their functions; and if, as Miller supposes, 
(Peile, p. 101.) a statue of that deity stood upon the Thymelé 
during the representation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” one purpose 
for its being so placed might be to assure the spectators, that 
the duties of the Jupiter Xenius would be fulfilled in all their 
parts, not only by the punishment of Paris individually, but 
of the guilty town of Troy, which, instead of expelling him 
and his companion from her shores, had sung the bridal 
hymn of both in transports of joy. But, in truth, it seems of 
little consequence whether in the present instance we take the 
word vexpwpévoy in & large or limited sense ;—in a large sense 


¢ It is much beyond the compass of a passing note like the present to enter 
into explanation of such Eschylean terms as poipa, dvdyxn, rempwpdvov, udport- 
pov, aloa, wérpos, péAAov, yéuecis, on all which he will find satisfactory accounts 
in Klausen’s Aschylean Theology; but a few specimens are here given af 
the Jupiter reAetos, or Jupiter who brings all things to an end, and who may 
therefore be presumed to be here hinted at in the word reAcira, Suppl. 538: 
bvat dvderwv, paxdpwv | uaxdprare, kal reAé€wy | reAciéraroy xpdros, dABiE Zev. 
803. rf 8 bvev odber (Jovis sc.) Ovdrow: rércidy dori; Ag.g46. Zed, Zed Tae, 
ras duds ebyds rérci | wéAror 84 ro: col tavwep Gv wéAANS TeAciv. and so finally 
when the Tragedy has been completed, and Agamemnon lies a lifeless corse. 
Ag. 1463. rf yap Bporots &vev Aids reA€trat ; aa 

d ‘ Moipa igitur suam cuique moipay distribuit, neque est quidquam nisi unius 
cujusque pompa,” Kl. Theol. p. 38. ‘‘ At vero dixit Eschylus, Parcas esse Jove 
potentiores. Non dixit. Parcee, que nihil sunt, nisi que peculiaritatem uniuscu- 
jusque significent et distribuant, Jovi ipsi etiam naturam assignavisse cogitentur 
necesse est; hactenus igitur ipsoetiam Jove superiores eas dicere poteris, scilicet si 
principes electores, qui imperium tradunt, imperatore dicis superiores.” Ibid. 
39, 40. On the passage in the Prometheus, which seems at first sight to militate 
against this doctrine, see the learned writer himself. 
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as applying to the three Moere themselves, or in a limited 
‘sense as referring to the Jovian poipa, the word being appa- 
rently a mere intercalation, arising from the following train of 
thought. The Chorus having been diverted for a moment 
from Paris to the conflicts and miseries brought upon Greeks 
and Trojans by Paris, says almost aside, (“but that is a 
business into which I do not enter. I know not at present 
how matters stand between the two parties, but the end will 
be as Jupiter or the Fates have predetermined it,”)—then 
pursuing their original idea they add, “but as to the original 
author of all this misery, neither tears nor libations, whether 
the first be sparingly (ioxAalev) or profusely shed (Saxpver), 
will soften the inflexible wrath (manifested by)”—But here our 
translation must stop, till we can ascertain what is meant by 
the words Gzvpa lepa, and whether if we translate the words fre- 
less sacrifices, we are to understand those words in a literal, or, 
after the wide-extended fashion of Aschylus, in a metaphorical 
sense. That sacrifice by fire was known in Fury-rites, Blom- 
field has satisfactorily shewn (Gloss.in Ag. p. 168.), and as in 
the schylean writings the Mceree and Erinyes are closely 
associated (KI. AXsch. Theol. 39. 54—5.), it should rather fol- 
low by parity of reason, that sacrifices by fire also found place 
in the religious ceremonies of the former : the learned Profee- 
sor has given no proof that the contrary was the case, and 
therefore the idea of the Moeree or Fates being the peculiar 
divinities, to whom no offerings were made by fire, rests at 
present only on his own declaration. Of his own knowledge the 
present writer can only speak of the words &zvpa tepa as they 
occur in one of the odes of Pindar (Ol. VII. 88.), where they 
are applied to a sacrifice which the Heliades were directed by an 
oracle to offer to Pallas on the acropolis of Rhodes, but who for- 
gotting to take fire with them, the consequence was, according — 
to the poet’s expression, redfav 8 dmdpos lepots | EAcos év 
axpowéAe. If Lobeck, however, may be believed,—and he is 
not a writer to speak hastily, or without sufficient authority, 
—these Gmvpa lepa were known in other worships besides 
those of Minerva (Aglaoph. ‘II. 1095.), and Klausen, from a 


€ Quare Lindii Minerve sacris ignem non accendant, aliter Apollonius Rho- 
dius explicat, aliter Pindarus ; hunc vulgo sequuntur intespretes, haud recordati, 
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passage in Pausanias, expressly affirms that this was the case 
in regard to Jupiter f himself (Asch. Theol. p. 86.); why not 
then in the case of that Jupiter Xenius whom Paris had so 
deeply offended? And thus much for~ the literal meaning of 
the words. If, however, they are to be taken in a metapho- 
rical sense, the word d&zvpa may in that case be nothing 
more than the opposite to gunvpa, and a lively sense of the 
poet’s meaning may be collected from a remarkable passage 
in the Antigoné of Sophocles (1005, sq.), where it is ob- 
served of certain sacrifices that they were so displeasing 
to the deity to whom they were offered, that the fire refused, 
as it were, to consume them (é 8% Ovpdreav “Hdatoros obx 
édaprev), the portions of the victim offered presenting in 
consequence a most revolting spectacle. We have but one 
more remark to make on this metaphorical portion of the sub- 
ject, and to those who have not thought deeply on the nature 
of the AXschylean writings, and the strong coincidences, from 
whatever source derived, which the poet’s theological views often 
manifest with those contained m our own Sacred & Writings, 
its solemnity may at first be somewhat startlng. In what 
manner sacrificial offerings were occasionally consumed among 
the chosen people of the Deity, when those sacrifices found 
more than ordinary favour in his sight, we need not "mention. 
That some knowledge of a flame thus issuing from the Sue- 
CHINAH, and consuming a favoured sacrificial’ offering, was tra- 
pluribus diis adhibita esse fepd &rvpa xa) dred, ut Philostratus vocat V. Soph. IT. 
28. 852. quibus nulla istarum rationum convenit.” 

{ “”Arupa lepa Athenis in arce Jovi trdrw (Ag. 55.) oblata esse narrat Paus. 
I. 26.5.” Comparing the epithet xpeloowy, which is coupled with the Jupiter 
Xenius in Agam. (v. 60.), and an epithet coupled with the same Jupiter in the 
Supplices 655. (Zqva péyay ceBdvtwv, | Tov téviov 8° éxdprarov, | ds woAig vduy al- 
cay op@ot, an expression not to be forgotten in reference to his superiority over the 
Fates), I should be led to infer that the jireless sacrifices more particularly be- 
longed to the Jupiler Xenius. 

& The editor’s views on this subject, such as they are, having been unfolded in 
an article dedicated to considerations on the Eleusinian Mysteries, but which will 
not now appear in this Appendix, his reasonings here are necessarily imperfect. 

h Levit. IX. 24. Judges VI. 21. 1 Kings XVIII. 38. 1 Chron. XXI. 26, 
2 Chron. VII. 1, &c. 

i If, as Archbishop Magee declares (Atonement, II. 66.), it was the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers, that it was by this sign that the sacrifice of 
Abel was known to have found acceptance with the Deity, it would follow as a 
matter of course that the sacrifice of Cain was an krupoy lepdy, the Divine displea- 
sure being signified by the reverse of that which took place with regard to the 
favoured party. That the sacrifice of Abraham (Gen. XV. 17.) supplies another 
example of sacrifice consumed by fire from the Shechinah, as writer 


intimates, | must be permitted to doubt. I find nothing in the original to justify 
such an interpretation, and Shuckford’s substitution of ‘wa, fo kindle, for “ax, to 
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ditionally handed down among the ancients, seems evident from 
a@ passage in the Acneid (XII. 200.), and the eomment.:made 
upon it by Servius. ‘ Among the ancients,” says that learned 
commentator, “ fire was not lighted upon the altar, but by 
prayer they called down fire from heaven, which consumed 
the offering.” Was that which was known to Virgil and to 
Servius, unknown toj A¢schylus! and if so, are we to look for 
any thing more in these words than one of those innumerable 
metonyms in his writings, here serving to express the dis- 
favour shewn to the sacrifices offered by Paris, by the meta- 
phorical declaration that no fire fell from heaven to consume 
them? But be the value of this latter reasoning what it may, 
we think that upon the whole we come to no false conclusion, 
when we affirm, that in this disputed passage the Fates 
have little to do; that the two prominent figures throughout 
are the Jupiter Xenius and Paris, the god opposing inflexible 
anger, manifested by fireless sacrifices, to the tears and useless 
libations of the latter. We have trespassed too long on the 
reader to add grammatical reasonings in support of our gene- 
ral ones; but for the plural épyas he may consult Choeph. 
320. Prom. Vinct. 323.; for the construction in the genitive 
lepjvy he may compare in the Agamemnon, wv. 53. 119. 
1087.; and if he will further peruse the noble ode to the Ju- 
piter Xenius in Aéschylus’ Supplices, and more particularly 
attend to such isolated verses as 637. 640. 650. 656, he will, 
I think, find his opinion confirmed, that this avenging Being 
is not brought upon the stage for the first time to be so 


pass, in order to effect the purpose, is one of those proceedings of criticism, which 
should never he admitted without the utmost caution. 

j 1f Eschylus shared in that passionate desire for a knowledge of Persian wor- 
ship and religion, with which Osthanes is said to have infected Greece at the time 
of the Persian invasion (Brucker I. 159.), and if the Zendavesta, or sacred books ° 
of Zoroaster, did really contain what Kleuker and Creuzer ak arraes them- 
selves they did, we cannot wonder at any knowledge of fire-worship displayed by 
the great tragedian, or even at his being master of some of the moat recon- 
dite doctrines of Christianity. It must be some stronger argument, however, than 
any which we have yet seen, to persuade us that some of the doctrines of the 
Zendavesta are any thing better than priestly interpolations, when and why in- 
serted, the learned Brucker has well sxplsiied : in whom also see an able and ju- 
dicious account of a double Zoroaster, the one Chaldean and the other Persian, 
the latter living in the time of Darius Hystaspes, the former in a very early period 
of the world. The accounts of the Oriental scholar v. Hammer, tending to iden- 
tify the Persian Bersin, “a God—instructed in the religion of Abraham,”—.with 
the Grecian Perseus, and recording how a fire which fell from heaven occasioned 
the building of the fire-temple called Aser Bersin, well deserve perusal. 9 Bande 
der Wiener Jabrbiicher, 1826. 
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quickly dismissed from it, as the interpretation of Scholefield 
and Peile would oblige us to believe. 

2. &odos. 

DAy & adrober otpavounnys 
Aapmads avioye, 
pappaccopern xpluaros ayvov 
padaxais GddAotot Tapyyoplats. 92, Bq. 

Stanley, seeing nothing but an epithet for oi in the word 
ddodos, translates, pure, unadulterated. Mr. Peile, more inge- 
niously, and perhaps more correctly, detects a political mean- 
ing in it, and applies it to the demegoric persuasion, and soft 
rhetoric, which had already begun to exhibit themselves in revo- 
lutionized Athens. The note deserves attention, and like some 
others, which have fallen under the present writer's eye, (who 
speaks, however, as yet from a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the volume,) indicates great promise of future excellence 
in this department of literature. The learned writer will, I 
think, upon reflection find, that the quotation from the Choe- 
phorce (v. 726.) i8 misapplied. 

3. anAnotos. 

Tato Te yevou raade pepiuyns, 
i) viv, rére pev xaxdppov redebet, 
rére 8 éx Gvoay ayava gaivovc’ 
éAmes dpuvec ppovrid’ dxAnorov 
riv GupdBopov ppéva AvTIns. 99, 8q. 

Mr. Peile could not misunderstand the /iteral meaning of 
the word anAnoroy, but of its general sense, as pervading not 
only this particular passage, but as it appears to me, the whole 
of the Agamemnon, he exhibits no feeling ; and two important 
expressions, pépysva and éx Ovoiwy, are in consequence left 
by him unnoticed. No one, I think, ever read the Aga- 
* memnon of AXschylus without feeling his spirits more de- 
pressed by the perusal than by almost any other composi- 
tion that can be named, the choral odes, choral speeches, 
and choral character throughout it being the more particular 
causes of that depression. Had the whole of the articles 
which were meant to appear in this Appendix, found their 
way into it, an attempt would have been found in one of them 
to develope the causes of that profound melancholy which 
pervades the choral character throughout the piece; those 
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causes being there traced to the transactions which had taken 
place at Aulis—to the calamities which the, Chorus knew 
must inevitably result to the house of the Atridze from that 
proceeding, and more particularly to the retribution which they 
are aware must some day fall on the head of a monarch, 
to whom they were so devoted in heart and soul, that by their 
own confession that devotion exceeded the bounds of just * pro- 
priety. This their habitual frame of mind they themselves 
characterize by the word mépiuva (ef. infr. 445. 1509.), and 
a more touching proof of devotion and affection to their monarch 
cannot be afforded than a trait which subsequently escapes 
them. From the expression éx Ovo.dv, it is evident that they 
were in the habit of sacrificing to the heavenly powers, of course 
more particularly to Jupiter—and why ? in the hope, no doubt, 
of averting the retribution hanging over Agamemmon ; and it 
is only after such sacrifices (éx @vc.wy), that by their own ad- 
mission, something like a momentary calm steals into their 
minds, and dispels the cloud from their brow. Were two 
such important considerations as these to be left wholly unre- 
garded? But we have not yet done with these verses. They 
form the concluding portion of a question, or long address, 
made by the Choral Troop to the queen of Agamemnon ; 
at the close of which they evidently pause for a reply; but 
none is vouchsafed them. Why this ungracious treatment! 
One of the many epithets attached to the word @volay in a 
prediction of Calchas, which in our next note but one (p.383.) 
we shall have to consider very attentively, will account, I 
think, for this proceeding on the part of the queen, and a 
due attention to another of those multiplied epithets will 
enable us, I think, to account by a different interpretation 
from that of Mr. Peile, for some expressions which find their 
way into Clytzemnestra’s mouth, when she does condescend 
to answer @ sccond question put to her by the Chorus,—but 
at present we confine ourselves to the point of silence. The 

t Such, it has heen observed in a former note, is Klausen’s interpretation of a 
difficult passage in the Agamemnon, which will be considered in a future note. 
Though the learned writer is, for reasons which will there be given, incorrect, I 
think, in his interpretation of the passage itself, yet the fact of this affection beyond 
justice in the Chorus towards Agamemnon, is easily deducible from the taunt 
thrown out to them by Clytemnestra in another passage (cf. 1385-1394-), & 


taunt which the Chorus evidently avoid answering, because conscious that it was 
just. 
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prophet Calchas, after alluding enigmatically to some dreadful 
sacrifice which would be demanded of the Atride by Diana, 
proceeds to observe as enigmatically, that that sacrifice would 
be veixéwy réxrwy odtpputos, a family worker of quarrels, or a 
worker of family quarrels, as Mr. Peile properly translates. In 
these quarrels with whom were the Choral Troop likely to 
have taken part—with Agamemnon, or his consort ? Unques- 
tionably with the former, and at times, no doubt, to the great 
umbrage of the latter. When we add to this natural cause of 
estrangement on the part of the queen from the Chorus other 
probable causes of estrangement—jealousy, perhaps, at a 
greater share of political power having been assigned to the 
members of the Choral troop than to herself—the conscious- 
ness, that though nothing till the very close of the play 
escapes the Chorus as to a knowledge of the guilty commerce 
between AXgisthus and herself, that commerce was far from 
being unknown to them—the further consciousness that the 
treasures of the royal house had been expended in purchasing, 
secretly or openly, a body-guard for her paramour, and that 
the Chorus, as guardians of the state, could not but be aware 
of these 'proceedings, nor be aware of them without feel- 
ings of decided hostility to both—all this would naturally indis- 
pose Clyteemnestra in the highest degree to the Choral troop, 
and consequently, however she contrives to occupy herself upon 
the stage while the first choral song is performing, (the most 
graceful mode would be that of occasionally throwing incense 
on a burning altar,) she apparently quits the stage not only 
without deigning to make the least answer to the question put 
to her, but it may be with no little show of disdain and con- 
tempt. This view of the stage-play will at all events enable us 
to account forthe expression used by the Chorus at v.252. when, 
the two parties meeting again, the Troop put a second ques- 
tion to the queen; perhaps also for the brief and half-sar- 
castic expressions used by Clytzemnestra, before she replies 
fully to this second demand made upon her by the Chorus, and 
to the equally sarcastic expression with which she concludes ; 
—but of this hereafter. 


1 The mode of reasoning here pursued takes it for granted that v. 1640. be- 
longs to Egisthus, to whom Klausen assigns it, and not to the Chorus, to whom 
Mr. Peile, as well as Blomfield, Wellaner and Scholefield, give it. 
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4. aravperos. This word, which Mr. P., ‘no doubt from 
commendable notions of delicacy, has left unnoticed, can- 
not be one of indifference to an editor of Aristophanes. 
To the explanations given of it by Blomfield, add the very 
significant exclamation of Cassandra, (1094. a, @, lov, lov" 
&mexe THs Bods | Tov tabpor). 

5. axpavro. x. 7. &., but the prophetic powers of Calchas were not 
exerted in cain. Peile. Cf.infr. p.386. Inthe whole drama of 
the“‘Agamemnon” there is not, according to the present writer's 
view of things, aword of more consequence than this ; but to get 
at a right view of it, it will be necessary to recapitulate a little. 
We shall take up the subject at the point where in our last note 
but one the Chorus having put a question of much importance to 
themselves receive from Clyteemnestra no reply. This discourt- 
eous treatment apparently has the effect of unlocking (after a 
pause of some duration) the tongues of the Chorus, and lead- 
ing them to divulge at great length certain state-secrets, which 
could only have been known to the more immediate members 
of the Atridan family, or to such high functionaries as the body 
of men composing the Chorus, men who by their rank and situa- 
tion were brought into close contact with the throne. The com- 
munications relate to those omens (épyidas ddiovs, Ag. 152.) 
which were taken before the Atridz left their home to accom- 
pany the expedition to Troy, and to the double interpretation 
which the domestic seer had set upon them. As the omens 
took place in the shape of two eagles,—to which propitious 
appearance were joined other favourable circumstances of au- 
gury, such as their coming from the right side, and exhibiting 
themselves in propitious épat,— Calchas did not hesitate to 
pronounce, that the expedition would upon the whole be 
successful, and that the metropolis of Priam would fall into the 
morasp of the Atridsee. Other appearances, however, bore a less 
favourable aspect ; while the seer therefore told of victory 
and triumph in one breath, he in another hinted at some dread- 
ful sacrifice which would be demanded of the Atridse on the 
part of the offended Diana, and at consequences equally terrible 


m The original presents two of those metouyms contained in single words, 
which abound so much in the Aschylean writings : 
xpdry pty dypei 
Tipiduou wédu A8e RéAevBos. 125. 
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which would follow the performance of that sacrifice. As almost 
every word in this part of the seer’s denunciation will demand 
future attention, we proceed to place it before the reader, 
merely observing that Diana is to be understood as intimated 
in the participle oxevdouéva (deproperans sbi, Blomf.). 

onevdopeva Ovoiay érépay, dvopdy rw’, adatroy, 

vetxéwy TexTova cupduroy, ov Seonvopa™ pipver 

yap poBepa maXivopros . 
oixovdpos Sodia pydpov phys Texvorowos. Ag. 147. sq. 
To proceed with the Choral narrative. Out of this double 

denunciation on the part of Calchas grew naturally in the 
minds of the devoted Troop a double-sided® view of things, 


0 ob Becofhvopa. Mr. Peile translates, reverencing not, or causing to reverence 
not, the character of Husband. The word 8ejnvwp (3el8w, dxvhp), is capable of a 
double reference, to man generally, and to husband more particularly: and it 
must be looked at in both these senses, I think, to do complete justice to the whole 
economy of the Eschylean Orestiad. On the latter point it is obvious, from the 
general tenour of the /Eschylean writings, that the scriptural doctrine, which 
assigned to the husband complete sway over the wife, was recognised in the 
heroic ages in the completest sense. It is only necessary to read the multiplied 
images which Clytemnestra heaps together in her first address to Agamemnon 
after his return from Troy, to be convinced of this. But it was not merely in 
these domestic relations that the great inferiority of the two sexes was admitted ; 
that inferiority is loudly and vauntingly placed in sex itself, in instances so 
numerous that it is almost unnecessary to quote them: (cf. inter alia 1. Ag. 
467, $4. 575- 945- 1429. 1446. 1521. Eum. 627, sq. &c. &c.) The murder, con- 
sequently, of a man by a woman, as in the case of Agamemnon, that assassina- 
tion being followed by the murder of Clyteemnestra herself by her son, presented 
a phasis so new in the category of assassination, that a council of the gods was * held, 
to consider how so novel a case of crime shall be disposed of; and it is only from 
the fortunate circumstance of there being such a divinity as Minerva among 
them, who had been born without the intervention of a mother, that the hea- 
venly council is released from its predicament. The guilt of Clytemnestra and 
Orestes being in other respects equal, the whole case is evidently put upon a 
matter of mere sex (Eum. 704, 8q.), and Orestes is acquitted upon the under- 
standing that the life of a man was far more valuable than that of a woman, the 
decision being made to come from the mouth of Minerva, for the reason above 

ified. From this explanation I derive, as an almost necessary consequence, 

chat the expressions used by Clytemuestra v. 339, and replied to by the Chorus 

Vv. 342, are taunting expressions used on both sides, but more courteously used by 

the Chorus, and that the word etppdyws is to be translated, not in friendly terms, 

as Mr. P. translates, but in its more usual Hschylean sense, with good sense, 
tly. 

o It is in reference to this double way of seeing things by the Chorus—whose 
fears for the personal safety of Agamemnon, from causes which have been al- 
ready explained, always overweigh any sense of joy to be derived from inci- 
dental successes, and which must have been the case with these friendly adherents 
ever since the departure of their beloved monarch for Troy—that Clytemnestra, 
I think sarcastically, speaks in the following verses : 

Towavrd Tor yuvainds ef dnod KAvois, 
+d 8 ed xparoln, uh Bi:xoppdwoes ideiv- 
wodAwy yap cobra Thy Synew eidduny. 339. 

* I cannot at the moment lay my hand on the important verse containing this 

oo Rinoen It has, if { remember right, been omitted by Blomfield, but restored 
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that view at. one time leading to a general. expression of 
hope that all might eventually end favourably, but more com- 
monly exhibiting itself in feelmgs of deep despondency, thus 
leading them, at each pause in their narrative, to chaunt 
aloud (for so I think the stage-play demands) the mournful 
strain of LinusP (afAivov). If this chaunt had already twice 
burst from the Chorus while telling their eventful tale, we 
may imagine in what strength it would break from them the 
third time, when the lines just quoted brought again before 
their eyes not only the proceedings at Aulis, but reminded 
them of the penalty yet to be exacted for the horrors of 
that fatal day. One source of hope, however, still remained. 
The terrible deed had not been committed without some- 
thing like divine“ injunction: that injunction and the suc- 
ceeding sorrows of a paternal heart might have soothed divine 
vengeance ; and the penalty having been thus paid, the anxious 
friends of the monarch would be consequently at liberty to 
throw off the intolerable weight which hung about their 
hearts. But had the penalty been thus paid? One Being 
alone could resolve the question, that Being whose statue 
stood upon the Thymelé, and to whom the Chorus now in con- 
sequence address themselves. The first law in nus divine code 
was, as the Chorus knew, ‘ by making men suffer, to bring them 
to a sense of what they had done wrong. This law the 
system of Jupiter,—a system pursued evidently, according to 
the speakers, on a different plan from that of the older 
dynasties of Uranus and Cronus,—worked out not only by 
day but by night; dreams and night visions bringing the 
heart's misdeeds before it, till wisdom came to men even as 
it were against their will, ‘ and an obligation to that Almighty 


P In a former note, when commenting on the word Jacchus, we had occasie. 
to observe, that songs often bore the name of the god in whose honour they were 
performed, or the composer who invented them. So Aivos, Arrudpoys, Mardpws, 
Mady, &c. See Passow in voc. Alvos, and Creuzer’s Symbol. II. 97. 

a The word 6éu:s, used by Agamemnon when determining to yield to the 
wishes of the Acheean chiefs that his daughter should be sacrificed, is oy no means 
unimportant. ‘Jus divinum voce @éus significatur, tum id quod dii hominibus 
religione servandum imponunt, (Esch. Ch. 641. Ag. 98. 1431. Suppl. 38. 335- 
360. 436. cf. Eum. 414.) tum quod inter deos constitutum est, quo singula singu- 
lis munera descripta sunt, (Eum. 471 ;) tum id quo erga homines utuntur (Ag. 
te quod quia oraculis pronunciatur, pro ipso etiam oraculo vox usurpatus.’ 

sch. Theol. 34. iby iudsalgahieh eabhpg niboelse poe? “png aaaiaae 
cies and also in some degree to keep alive the hopes of the 
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Being, who rules the helm' of universal nature, was incurred 
in spite of themselves.” If Agamemnon had been thus in- 
wardly disciplined, even though no erternal proof of the pro- 
cess had exhibited itself, he might be in future prosperity 
all that the fondest wishes of the Chorus hoped. This with 
proper dramatic wisdom is left in doubt: and the Chorus 
having delivered themselves of a doctrine which at least left 
dramatic hope, proceed with their narrative. But with the 
rest of that narrative what reader of Atschylus is not fami- 
liar ?—the pause at Aulis—the host consuming there by long 
delay — Calchas and the alleged Diana—the graphic de- 
scription of the two Atrids, when the terrible sacrifice is 
demanded of them —the paternal uncertainty whether to 
comply or resist—the final assent—the change of mind and 
character which comes over the monarch, when the first deli- 
rious plunge into guilt has been made, and the more painful 
picture of the young and innocent victim sacrificed upon the 
altar, her mouth violently compressed, that the fatal cunsr 
may not escape her, and the Fury-Crew be once more brought 
into the house of the Atridze—all these are familiar to the 
reader, but a previous exposition of them was necessary to 
bring us to the point where the text requires, I think, a dif- 


r JEsch. Ag. 175. S8aisdvev 86 wou xdpis Blasos | oéAua ceprdv iypudvor. 
Dr. Butler translates, ‘ Deorum autem hoc est benefictum, (nempe ut malo suo 
moniti homines inviti discant sapientiam,) sedem venerandam potenter insidentium. 
Mr. Peile observes, ‘ Translate with Blomfield, for a respect for the gods seated 
on the worshipped bench of justice is somehow or other driven into men.’ In justi- 
fication of my own version or paraphrase I must observe, that of three other places 
in Eeschylus, where the word océAyua is used (Sept. c. Theb. 32. Pers. 364. Ag. 
1417), in the two latter it implies the bench of a ship. In the same sense it 
is found in the Antigoné of Sophocles (v. 717), the only place where it occurs in 
his writings, and so also universally in Eurip. (Orest. 236. Cycl. 144. 506. Hel. 
1586.) The oéApa ceuydy, or bench of honour, would be that occupied by the 
steersman, who sat instead of standing, as the steereaman of modern vessels most 
commonly does, because the spwpd7ns (Arist. Eq. 543) relieved him of many of 
the duties which fall upon the modern steersman. Dr. Butler admits with 
Schutz that the plural 8a:udver is here used, as in other cases of Eschylus, for 
the singular 8alxovos, and is to be understood of Jupiter. I conclude therefore, 
that as in a preceding verse Jupiter, in reference to the struggle between himself 
and his predecessors, Uranus and Cronus, is termed a rpiaxrhp, from the lan- 

age of the palestra, so here, from a still more favourite source of metonymy, 

is characterised as a steeraman. If the reader bas any further doubt upon the 
matter, he may consult Passow in voc. céAya, who says, ofAua ceprdr Fyucvor, die 
am Staatsruder sitzenden, die Herrecher. Compare sles the poet’s Prom. Vinct., 
where various dynasties being canvassed over, it is asked by the Chorus, in a 
similar species of metonymy, ris ode dedyxns deriv elaxoarpépes ; 


cc 
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ferent interpretation from that which Mr. P. hae eet upon it. 
Having with equal tenderness and delicacy of feeling declared 
that what followed the placing of Iphigenia on the altar, they 
neither saw nor tell, the Chorus proceed as follows : 
réxvas 8€ KaAyxavros otx dxpayros. 
dca’ 8€ rots pew wabovow 
pabeiy emtppewes rd pedXov, 
TO wpoxdvew 3 fAvow wpoyxaiperes’ 
toov 8¢€ rq mpooreves” 
Topoy yap wget cvvapOpor abrais. Ag. 240. 9q. 
The general meaning of these words, and the impression on 
the minds of the Chorus, seem to be this. ‘But the pro- 
phetic declarations (réxvat) of Calchas are not such as will go 
without full accomplishment. Al] that he has hitherto pre- 
dicted has come true to the letter: and what remains yet to 
be accomplished of his predictions will tally point for point and 
limb for limb with what he has declared. Agamemnon has 
committed guilt, and the eternal laws of justice require that 
he should suffer in return: yet, dear as he is to me, why thus 
anticipate the day of its arrival, and vex and trouble myself 
beforehand’ Such seems to be the general reasoning of the 
Chorus. Retribution they knew, from the prophetic declara- 
tion of Calchas, was to come upon Agamemnon, but in what 
exact shape, dramatic propriety of course required that they 
should be left in apparent ignorance. But were they the only 
persons cognizant of that prophetic declaration, or had not 


s Mr. Peile translates: fo those who have suffered, Justice does indeed 


with an acc. of thing, and dat. of person, is not without examples. Esch. Eum. 
848. ob ray Biuxalws THs’ exippéxos wéAE: | uHvly re’ h xbrov Tw’, ) BAdBny orpare. 
Theogn. 157. Zebs ma to. 1d TdAavroy éwippéwe: BAAoTe rr, | dArore pin 
wAovreiv, EAdore 8 y €yew: in which latter instance, the infinitive wAovrei, 
requiring Sore before it, makes the parallel complete, as far as construction is 
concerned. 


t Instead of this last verse, which has been adopted from Scholefteld, (the verses 
previous being the reading of Klausen,) Mr. Peile prefers a reading of Wellauer 


4 
about the matter, reads ropdy yap hte: olvopSoy abrais. Dr. Butler, who denies 
strongly that the word a’rais has any reference to the réxva: KdAxarres, (a denial 
which we shall hereafter put to the test,) proposes cbvap6por Eras, ‘ vel ut malim, 
&rq, cum damno conjunctum.’ 
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the poet some other person in his eye, by whom he meant 
that prediction to be completed in all ite parte, thus evincing 
that the interpretation which we have given is the right one? 
Let us examine the concluding colloquy in the drama which 
takes place between the Chorus and Clytzemnestra, after Aga- 
memnon has been murdered, and we shall find, I think, that 
she had not only treasured up every single word of Calchas’s 
prediction, but had determined that his words and her deeds 
should correspond to the very letter. An examination word by 
word of the last two lines of that prediction, (sup. p. 383.) 
will best shew how far we are borne out in this opinion. | 

Mims. For the exact meaning of theologic words in 
fEschylus, we ought, generally speaking, I think, to examine 
the Orphic remains, and the writings of Homer; because on 
both of these I believe the great father of dramatic poetry to 
have had his eye continually fixed. According to the latter, 
pits should be not so much retributive wrath, as Mr. Peile 
renders the word, as that implacable wrath of gods, which 
often takes a length of time to complete its vengeance, but 
does not give over till its vengeance has been completely 
satisfied¥. Without carrying the reader through all the nice- 
ties of language put into the choral mouth, in order to lead 
Clyteemnestra to the word itself, we content ourselves with 
referring to that. passage in which she rises before the asto- 
nished Chorus as the real Mijuis of Calchas, her appearance no 
doubt corresponding with the bitter irony and fearful tenor of 
her language—“ You said rightly, that I am not the wife of 
Agamemnon ; nor did I appear as his wife to that lifeless corse 
before me. No: he saw in me the avENGING sPIRIT (dAdoTwp) 
of the house of Atreus, and as such I took my retaliation upon 
him.” (Ag. 1479.) 

rexvénawos, child-avenging. And where are we to look for 
the counterpart to this part of the prediction! surely to the 
concluding line of the bitter speech which has just been 
analysed—rvedredy (Oda) veapois (Ovpact) énOvcas :—where we 
are not, I think, to understand with Mr. Peile, ‘having offered 
up an adult upon the previous sacrifice of Thyestes’ children,’ 

See Passow in voc. The Iliad could not consequently per with a word 
more calculated to impress us with a fearful idea of the stern Achilles. 

CcCc2 
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but, as the maternal feelings of Clyteemnestra would suggest 
to us, ‘ having offered up a sacrifice full and complete in growth 
and years, viz. Agamemnon, on a sacrifice that was neither 
one nor the other,’ viz. the young, the yet in the spring of life, 
the tender plant, as she afterwards styles her, the fair Iphi- 
genia. The use of plural for singular nouns in A¢schylean 
language is too common to need any illustration. 

goBepa tmaXdlvopros, fearfully rising again. The adverbial 
nature of the word gofepa (cf. foot-note at p. 389.) renders it 
unnecessary to look for any absolute counterpart between the 
oracular declaration of Calchas and the language of Clytzem- 
nestra, as far as that single word is concerned ; yet if all the 
lacunze, which the lapse of time has caused in this drama, and 
more particularly in the part which we are now considering, 
were filled up, it is probable that something might have 
been found in the language of the now triumphant and exult- 
ing murderess, indicating that the new order of things might 
bring with it something as fearful to the friends of Agamem- 
non, and to the Choral Troop among the rest, as the change 
left her without fear*, so long as her paramour A¢gisthus 
remained to share her house and fortunes. (Ag. 1409.) 

maXrlvoptos. Compare with this expressive word, clearly be- 
longing to a storm of wind, which after.a long repose rises 
again, an expression of the Chorus v. 1444. 

olxovdépos, house-tnhabiting. If this is the last word in the 
prediction of Calchas, of the meaning of which the Chorus, dra- 
matically speaking, ought to have been allowed a full con- 
ception, it is the one of which Clyteemnestra, by the same mode 
of reasoning, ought to have had the fullest sense; and that 
she had that sense, is I think evident from the word ofxoww, 
which she so expressively uses in a passage which will be pre- 
sently quoted. But though the Chorus cannot dramatically 
recognise the j7jvts olxovduos, do inward presentunents tell them 
nothing of it? On the contrary, the nearer their beloved 
monarch draws to his mansion, the more their fears arise, 

w Cf. Herodot. I. 183. and Ag. 349-52. 

x The feelings of Clytemnestra on this point are expressed in very metonymic 


language : 
od os péBou pédabpoy dais durareiv, 
dws by aly wip ep’ dorlas euss 
Afy:c 80s. 1409. 
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and when his foot has crossed the fatal threshold, the wild 
storm of passion within their bosoms, and the visions that 
flit before their eyes, tell them that all is over, and that a doom 
not unrighteous, as they are obliged to admit, is about to fall 
on their beloved lordy. 
doAia. 
HM.  & pot, pol, xolray rdvd’ dvedevbepor, 
Sort pdpy Sapeis 
éx xepos audirsp@ Bedéuvy. 
KAYT. oft’ dvedevOepor olpas Odvaroy 
rede yevérOas. 
ovde yap ovros 3oAlay dray 
olxotow ¢6ne’; Ag. 1496. 8q- 
pyvduov. And was the sacrifice of such a daughter as Iphi- 
genia ever likely to be erased from a mother’s remembrance! 
Compare the references at once so touching, beautiful, and 
bitter, vv. 1504. 1532. 
viuve. Even this word, unimportant in itself, makes its 
&ppearance in this impressive colloquy, and where it should do, 
towards its close, when the Chorus,—admitting secretly it may 
be to themselves, what they do not admit to Clytsemnestra — are 
obliged to acknowledge 
heper pépovr’, éxrives 3° 6 xaivey. 
pipver 3é, pipvovros dv xpdvp Ards, 
mrabety Tov Epfavra: Oécpor yap 
Tis Gy yovay dpaioy éxBddos Sdpov ; 
kexddAnras yévos mpos arg. Ag. 1532. 
There wants but one proof more of the close ovvapOpov be- 
tween the terms of Calchas’s predictions, and the terms used 
when those predictions are accomplished; and that should be 


y In some such sense as this, I think, that difficult passage is to be understood, 


apos évdlxos ppecly 

TeAcopédpois Blyais KuxAotmevoy ndap. Kl. Ag. 924. 
‘my heart being storm-whirled by thoughts which bring matters to that termina- 
tion, to which justice requires they should be brought.’ The want of dithyrambic 
remains leaves us without the possibility of testing all the constructional pecu- 
liarities of /Eechylus, but among them I think may be found, not only that of join- 
ing an adjective adverbially with a participle, as above, dyavd galyovo’ (cf. sup. 
p- 294. 379: also Ag. 1146. 1200.), but also of joining an adjective with a parti- 
cipial adjective, as sup. p. 388. poBepa radlvopros, fearfully rising again, and here 
equitably bringing things to their right lermination, which in /schylean doctrine, 
more particularly as far as murder is concerned, is, that doing and suffering 
should always follow each other. 
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a direct reference to the oracular declaration itself; and had 
there not been here a great lacuna in the play, I think even 
this would have been supplied. If asked for the proof, I find 
it in the words first addressed to the Chorus by Clyteemnestra 
after the verses last quoted, 
eis dvd" evéBns Evw adnOecia 

xXpnopov" 1544. 
and in the fact, that here all taunt and show of fight cease 
on the part of the Chorus, self-conviction telling them that 
the arguments of Clyteemnestra are unanswerable, and that 
Agamemnon has suffered only what he deserved. 

6. ddoldopos, (v. 400.) Instead of professor Scholefield’s 
beautiful emendation, (mdpeors oty’, &reysos, Gd’ GAroopos, | 
&moros apeuévay iWeiv,) which applies the passage to Mene- 
laus, and leaves nothing to be required for the sense, Mr. 
Peile reads mdpeort ciyao’, Gripos, ddoldopos, | dbioros apepe- 
ver ideiv, bringing back the sense to Helen, of whom we had 
got rid, and whose presence certainly is not required for the 
rest of the strophe. Ifa nominative masculine is wanted for 
the verb wdpeort, it is easily found in the word 7qgurdvopes, 
just as a meaning was derived for lepai out of the preceding 
word zrezpwpévov, and as an accusative fvppdyxovs is found for 
érOupeiy (v. 207.) in the preceding word fuppaylas. 

7. axalpus. 

yvoce: 8€ xpovp dcaTrevOopevos 
roy Te Sixalws Kai rdv dxaipws 
mow olxovpotyra moira. 776. 


In this passage we cannot agree with Mr. Peile, that the 
word olxovpety signifies keeping at home, though it undoubtedly 
bears that sense in other passages of the Greek dramatists. 
IIdAw olxovpeiy is rather equivalent to wéAu olxety (see Passow 
in voc. olxoupeiy), and the allusion appears to be to Atgisthus, 
who, by providing himself with a body guard, (Kl. Ag. 1566. 
and note,) was evidently paving the way for the exclusion of 
Agamemnon from the throne, and raising himself to it. 

2 Passow's explanation of the word er{Bo., which precedes q:Advepes, is, I think, 
better than any of those furnished by Mr. Peile. “ pica pteae Each. Ag. 
scheint die spur zu seyn, die der Mann auf dem Lager hinterlassen hat, und 


Zeuge der ehemaligen Umarmungen desselben ist.” We must not expect a 
soldier like Eschylus to be always very fastidious in his terms. 
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8. dxdpecroy. 
para yé Tor rd Tas sodas vyieias 
dxopeoroy réppa. 968. 
The bishop of Lichfield writes, “dxdpecroy * répua: gic dedi- 
mus, quia deest vocula, e.g. mws vel 37, vel &yay, vel pv: in 
Stanl. nullum defectus signum apponitur.” Mr. Peile adds, 
‘Among these suggestions, the most plausible perhaps is 37.” 
I venture to say that we have nothing to do with plausibilities 
here ; the word wanted to fill up the lacuna is égv, and this 
is said upon the authority of a subsequent chorus, (1302-13.) 
which not only enables us to fill up the lacuna satisfactorily, 
but, what is of more consequence, offers a guide for discover- 
ing the connection of ideas in this chorus, which at first sight 
is certainly not very clear. That A¢schylus should have 
occasionally felt himself hampered by a Chorus, who know 
many things in reality, of which dramatically they are obliged 
to appear ignorant, and in whom affection for Agamemnon 
is for ever on the point of interfering with duty to the gods,— 
conscience telling them that their monarch’s aberrations 
had rendered him liable to the vengeance of the latter, while 
affectionate wishes seek to screen him as much as possible 
from that vengeance,—was natural enough ; and, if we may so 
presume to speak, this difficulty of situation here leads the 
Chorus to commit a little injustice against the object of their 
warm attachment. The preceding part of this choral strain we 
have more than once before noticed. Agamemnon has just 
entered his mansion—never more, as the sequel of the drama 
shews, to emerge from it—and the heart’s lord, which, as we 
have seen, had never sat lightly on its throne within the 
Choral breast since the fatal transaction at Aulis, now site 
heavier than ever, or rather is whirled about in such a tem- 
pest of emotions, as gives too clear a presentiment to the 
Troop that something fatal is about to take place. But it is 
less in this exposition of their feelings that we find a difficulty 
than in the moral reflections that follow. That these are not of 
a general nature, but apply expressly to the case of Agamem- 
non, the little chorus, to which we have just previously 
alluded, gives clear proof: yet how could it be said of him, 
as is averred in the two verses before us, that ‘doubtless 
cc 4 
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m every sense of the word, the limit of the fulness of health 
and wealth is an inentiable ‘limit; ‘for ‘it cannot rest ‘until 
it has been pushed to the utmost extreme f (Peile’s trans- 
lation, or rather paraphrase.) No such trait had been deve- 
loped in the character of the poet's Agamemnon. Nothing 
can be more modest or proper than the monarch’s manner or 
language after his return to Argos: and, to speak truth, the 
Chorus seem to be here abandoning their master upon no 
other principle than that which induced the Egyptian king to 
abandon his Samian friend Polycrates ; viz. the belief that a 
continued series of prosperity of itself implied something not 
right on the part of the person to whom it occurred. This diffi- 
culty surmounted, the future tenor of the Choral reasoning 
seems to be something like the following. ‘ Yet why, at this 
particular moment, these terrible fears and sensations? Is not 
every thing not merely apparently safe, but even prosperous, 
about our beloved monarch! has he not returned as a 
triumphant conqueror, reverenced by his subjects as if he 
were a god, (infr. 1308,) and so honoured by his wife, that 
she is ready to pay him even divine honours? (sup. 895 sq.) 
‘ Alas! returns the internal monitor, the course of human life 
tells us, that when things appear most prosperous, then is the 
time for most alarm; health and disease being close neigh- 
bours, and a hidden rock most frequently striking the bark, 
when it is going apparently a straight and onward path. 
Why will not men take this into consideration, (continue the 
Chorus, returning to their original theme,) and instead of an 
insatiable thirst for more wealth, more power, more good 
fortune, appease the gods by abandoning part of what they 
already possess, and thus secure the remainder? Why 
should they hesitate? Treasure thus lost may by the favour 
of Jove and prosperous seasons, not only be replaced, but 
even restored twofold. And then returns the more fearful 
presentiment in the Choral mind, viz. that Agamemnon is 
about to perish, and that though treasure lost may be re- 
covered, blood once spilt can never be recovered. ‘I could 
that unfold,’ the Troop finally intimate, ‘ which would pre- 
vent the fatal deed; but dare I do it? May I without guilt 
interfere with the double laws of fate, that fate which belongs 
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to individuals, and that fate which regulates the aws of 
Jupiter and heaven? If such interference were allowed, 
would Jupiter have put a perpetual caution in the way, by 
stopping the career of Atsculapius, him who of all men knew 
the right way to recover lost life? No: Agamemnon’s doom 
is fixed, and the divine fate cannot interfere to lend assist- 
ance, otherwise my heart, forestalling my tongue, would have 
communicated that which would have prevented the deed now 
doing or about to be done!’ By this train of reasoning— 
and we fear we have been not a little tedious in the exposition 
of it—the Chorus relieve themselves from the dramatic diff- 
culty of interfering to avert the death of their lord, and their 
courage evaporates in the following safe reflection. ‘No: 
though fire and flame are in my thoughts, my sorrows must 
vent themselves in'darkness, without hope or expectation of 
unravelling what might be turned to his advantage.” 

These are by no means the only compound privatives in 
the ‘ Agamemnon’ which we had selected for observation ; 
but time presses, and we must turn to one or two of the 
same form of words in the concluding drama of the trilogy. 

10. apdppixros = apdpyycros, that has no harp-accompaniment. 
Eum. 319. If Hercules, before the murder of his children, had 
to dance to the maddening flute-music of Lyssa, or personified 
Insanity, (cf. Herc. F. 881. and sup. 304.), what but flute-music 
must have been the accompaniment of that dreadful fury- 
chaunt, where madness and aberration of mind are proclaimed 
as the inevitable portion of such persons as incur the anger of 
the inexorable deities who sing it Cf. Asch. Suppl. 664. 

10. &rpuros. 

évdev dicdnovo’ GrAOoy arpvroy dda, 
nrepav drep poBsovca xddrov aiyidos, 
Todos dxpaios révd’ émei~ac’ dyov. Eum. 381. 


* Such in a general way (Cf. Hom. Od. III. 269. XI. 291, and sup. ad &xvpa 
fepd) seems to me the meaning of the difficult passage 

ef 30 pd reraypdva 

Hoipa poipay éx Oewy 

ie uh wAdov pépety, x. 7. é. Ag: 993. 
Mr. Peile, after a long and learned note on the subject, translates: ‘but if unal- 
terable Fate had not restrained fate in the hands of the gods, i. e. the power of 
the gods, that it should lend no assistance,’ and observes, ‘ understand the al- 
lusion to be to the very remarkable silence of the Oracles, of Calchas &o. &c. 
respecting the fate of Agamemnon on his return home; in consequence of which 


the Chorus is di from gi vent to, or in any wa i 
saiaca. giving to, y way acting upon their 
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In Scholefield’s A¢schylus I find the following notice of this 
passage. ‘Mos notiasimus Deos in machina inferendi.’ Buter. 
This perhaps does not contain the whole of the learned pre- 
late’s observation on the passage; but if otherwise, I may 
be permitted to observe, that its right explanation depends 
on a source of interpretation to which English scholars 
have not much access; viz. those remains of ancient art, 
whether consisting of paintings, vases, or statuary, by which 
so much light is often thrown on the dramatic remains 
of antiquity. In a former play (Nub. 581.) an attempt was 
made to give @ wider meaning to the word egis, than English 
scholars are accustomed to attach tv it. From the present 
passage it is evident that the segis could be expanded like a 
sail, and that to intimate to Orestes, with what zeal she had 
hastened to his call, Minerva declares that she had not only 
applied horses to her carriage, but had added her segis by way 
of sail, that stpping in the wind with blustering notes (pui8- 
Soica) it might give additional speed to her mode of travel- 
ling. This view of the egis will illustrate another difficult 
passage in the same play, v. 284, riOyow dpOdy % xarnpedy 
moda. When Minerva was seated in her car, and bent 
forward, as charioteers usually did, the foot was covered by 
the zegis; such was not the case when she stood upright. 
See Miiller’s Eum. p. 112. 


11. dpopdos. 

Adyew 3° duopudoy Syra robs médas xaxés, 

apécw Sixaiwv, 73° amoorare: O¢uis. 391. 
Wellauer observes: ‘“‘duoudoy activo sensu accipiendum : 
sed maledicere aliis, si nthil habes, quod reprehendas, injustum 
est. In eadem sententia video etiam Elmsleium esse ad Eur. 
Med. 85.” With submission, duou¢or is, I think, to be taken in 
& passive, not in an active sense. What is the state of the 
case? Minerva, like Apollo, had begun her speech with 
some uncourteous expressions towards the Erinyes, but the 
Goddess of Wisdom suddenly recollects herself, and observes, 
that to use foul language of others when you have incurred 
no reprehension from them yourself, is to act contrary to all 
sense of justice and propriety: Themis hates such proceed- 
ings. Cf. Eumen. 453. 
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10. &fOoyyos. 
Edpboyyoy «lvas rv rradapvaior vdyos, 
or’ dy apis dvdpds alperos cabapclov 
odayal xabaspatec: veobnou Borov. 
wadas wpos Grows ravr’ dduepdyeba 
oixasos, xal Boroios, nal purois wépos. Eum. 426. 


When the suggestion occasioned by these verses was first 
thrown out by the present writer, (sup. 326.) he had had little 

me to look into, nor, in fact, has he yet found time to 
examine as he could wish, the interesting dissertations 
attached to Miiller’s version of the Eumenides. It was 
therefore with no little satisfaction that at p. 146. of those 
dissertations he not only found all his suspicions justified as 
far as the author's translations were concerned, but the 
writer himself acknowledging the difference between cathartic 
and hilastic rites, and entering into some account as to what 
constituted the difference between the two. Unaware of 

iiller’s performance, the present writer had in the mean- 
time been collecting materials for throwing some light upon 
this subject, hitherto he believed unexplored, but finding him- 
self anticipated in much that he had to say by Miiller, and the 
present notes having already run to a great length, he contents 
himself with making one or two brief remarks. Though 
no proof of cathartic or hilastic rites is to be found in the 
Homeric writings, several specimens of the latter are to be 
found in the Orphic remains, and a collateral proof may there- 
fore be collected from those remains, that the Orphic reAerat 
were not cathartic of physical insanity, as I believe the 
Bacchic reAerat to have been, but cathartic of murder, Ari- 
stophanes for that reason classing together the two senses 
of reAerai and dover anéyecba. Second, that the epoch of all 
Attic cathartic and hilastic rites, whether as applied to men, — 
houses, or lands, for they were applied to all, is to be looked 
for in that extraordinary outbreak of the human mind, which 
took place between the promulgation of the Homeric poems 
and the commencement of the Persian war, and more parti 
cularly in that struggle for sovereign power which occurred 
between the Pisistratid and Alcmseonid families, and when 
the elder branch of the former family, with Onamacritus on 
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one swle of kim. aml Thesras on the other. made those inmnova- 
tone in religion and the drama (if drama & maght wet be called), 
by which he contrived to win the popalar favour. and place his 
family on th: throne ; aml consaderme the characters given to 
thar family by Plat ami Thucydides. would perhaps have been 
aa well for Athens if they had never been expelled from it. The 
ease of Orestes stands upon a ground so diffrent from ali for- 
mer murders that had been committed. that cathartic and hi- 
lastie rites. as applied to him. must, I think, be worked out on 
with the occasional application of euch himts as the Electra of 
Sophocles, and the Orestes and Electra of Euripides supply. 
To those who wish to prosecute the subject further, the fol- 

references may be of use. Hom. IL IL. 472. IT. 550. 
667. 1X. 629. XTIL 696. XV. 335. NVI. 573. NVIII. 498. 
XXIII. 86 XXIV. 480. Od. XIV. 380. XV. 224. He 
siod. ap. Strab. IX. 393. Op. 335. Theogon. 91.417. Or- 
phic. Argonaut. 29. 556. 575-905-1237. Herodot. I.35. V.47. 
Esch. Sept. c. Theb. 677. 735. Suppl. 258-265. Eumen. 
63. 267. 548. 622-5. Ch. 65. 91. 954. Fr. 140. (Dind.) 
Soph. CEd. T. 99. 1228. (Ed. Col. 466. Antig. 1143. Plato 
Cratyl. 396, e. 405, a. 5 Leg. 735,¢,d. 7 Leg. 815, c. 8 Leg. 
831, 8. g Leg. 865, a. c. 874, d. 8 Epist. 356, e. Epinom. 
g8g, c. Dem.c. Macart. Antiphon de Herodis cede. Id. de 
Choreuta. Lysias c. Andoc. 108, 1. See also KI. Ag. p. 216. 
229. KI. Choeph. pp. 97. 219. 221, 222. Ki. Theol. 42, 43. 
49. 50-1. 54- 74. 114, 115. 168. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 243. 
275. 313. 316-17. 383. 457. 463. II. 1035. 1290-1. Welek. 
Tril. 50-1 472. Proclus msecr. ap. Creuz. Ejusd. Comment. 
in Herodot. p. 348. Symbol. IT. 59, 60. IV. 72. 


NOTE I. p. 201. 

In taking a view of the political opinions of A¢schylus, our 
purpose is to proceed upon general, not upon local or tem- 
porary grounds. It is possible that in his “‘ Seven against 
Thebes,” the poet in his character of Amphiaraus, meant to 
delineate the character of his great contemporary Aristides ; 
it is not impossible that in the construction of his “ Pergse” 
something was done to bring the same distinguished patriot, 


~ 
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to whose political party Atschylas was attached (Klaus. 
Esch. Theol. 1.), more before the thoughts of the audience, 
than his rival Themistocles; and no one, we think, can doubt 
on comparing the poet's ‘ Suppliant Women’ with his ‘ Eu- 
menides, that a strong design is manifested in both plays to 
effect as close an alliance as possible between the people of 
Argos and that of Athens. (Welcker’s Atsch. Tril. 376.) 
Such partial views as these, however, do not constitute our 
present object. That object is to trace chronologically, as 
well as we can, the growth and progress of the poet’s successive 
opinions as to that form of government in his own country, to 
the first birth of which he was not only a witness, but to the 
very formation of which he was by his military achievements 
no small contributor. If we find those opinions, as I think 
we shall, betraying increased alarm and apprehension, in pro- 
portion as Attic Democracy proceeded in her career, we shall 
with the subsequent writings of Thucydides and Xenophon in 
the historic, of Plato in the imaginative, and Aristophanes in 
' the comic world of letters, gain so complete a view of the 
effects of this form of government, as well upon the upper as 
the lower classes of society, in the two great questions of civil 
freedom and moral excellence, that it must be to sin with the 
eyes open, if any portion of the world allow men of small attain- 
ments, and not always the most upright principles, to precipi- 
tate it into such a form of government again. Of the seven 
plays of Atschylus at present in our hands, the priority in 
point of time is generally assigned to his ‘Ixer(des, or ‘ Sup- 
pliant Females.’ This play—less marked it may be upon the 
whole than other dramas with Atschylean grandeur and sub- 
limity, yet in some religious points of view, as we may hereafter 
shew, perhaps of more real importance than any other—com- 
memorates the flight of Danaus, with his fifty daughters, 
from the shores of Egypt. Resolute in declining a nuptial 
connection with their cousins of the house of A®gyptus,—a 
connection which the manners of the times apparently had 
hitherto considered as » incestuous,—the royal maidens with 


b In the Hschylean Trilogy on this subject, as I have elsewhere observed, the 
change of Egyptian law on this point, and the permission granted to cousins to in- 
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their father, make for that part of Greece, which tradition 
and historical records had pointed out as the place from 
which their family bad originally sprung. Arrived at thar 
father-land of Argos, what political institutions do they find 
established there! They find a monarch utterly uneircum- 
scribed in power (Suppl. 364-9. 419.), but who, on an event 
of so much importance as the arrival of these strangers, spon- 
taneously takes the sense of his people (363. 391-3. 511. 
609. 940.), before he decides upon receiving them into his 
kingdom, with the probable consequence of thereby involv- 
ing that kingdom in a dangerous war. The despotic monarch 
was doubtless an historic fact, of which the poet could not 
rid himself, the popular appeal, as, doubtlesa, a compliment 
to the spirit of his age and country, which had decided 
that the voice of the Many, and not of an individual, should 
henceforth be the paramount authority in the direction of 
public affairs. How many years elapsed between the exhi- 
bition of the poet's ‘ Suppliants’ and his ‘ Persians’ we can 
nowhere learn; that the latter was produced within a few 
years after the great naval conflict which it commemorates, is 
ascertained from the usual documents. A distinguished pre- 
late, who in days when less anxious and momentous duties 
lay upon him, delighted the learned world with an edition of 
this and other plays of Atschylus, has told us, that this 
drama was composed solely for the purpose of pleasing the 
people of Athens, and gratifying their vanity (Blomf. Preefat. 
in Pers. p. xi.) How far this opinion is correct, we have 
taken another opportunity of examining, (infr. p.404.). That 
so glorious an event, an event in which the poet himself had 
borne a most prominent part, should have formed the subject 
of one of his compositions without some extraordinary outbreak 
of poetry and patriotism, was not very likely ; but that out- 
burst once made, what are the most conspicuous features in 
its remaining scenes! Pity, I think, for a fallen foe, evinced 
by many a touching picture of suffering and privation, and a 
direction of the public mind to the political institutions of 
aoa ieee most probably announced by Aphrodité herself, in 


the speech evi 
to her in the “‘ Danaides.” Cf. ech. fr. 38. (Dind. ed.) ppt 
Pausanias’s Corinthiacs, 1. 2. c. 19. 21. 25. 
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that foe, whose proceedings had so largely contributed to 
change their own. Darius, ‘great and good,’ (for so Aischylus 
delights to paint him,) and his faithful peers—a monarchical 
throne, in short, surrounded by aristocratical institutions— 
these are pictures, on which the poet casts much more than 
an occasional glance, and the question occurs, was the glance 
accidental, or had the poet found upon the Persian shore some- 
thing which he already began to wish to see transplanted to his 
own ! One or two passages in his next play, ‘ the Seven against 
Thebes, will go some way to solve the question, and an . 
examination of subsequent plays will, I think, set it quite at 
rest. If, as that play intimates (1046.), a populace recently 
rescued from political calamities is rough and difficult to deal 
with, what must have been the case with a people not only 
saved in a most extraordinary manner from impending ill, 
but suddenly lifted into immense political power? If Atschy- 
lus had already lived to witness the consequences of such a 
change, in what speculations would a mind like his find relief 
and consolation? Doubtless in the formation of such in- 
stitutions as those which his Persian drama had more 
than hinted at, and in placing at its head such a person 
as his ‘ Seven against Thebes’ has described under the no- 
minal character of Amphiaraus, but in whom the poet's 
contemporaries, as well as posterity, have ever recognised 
the virtues and wisdom of the illustrious © Aristides. The 
‘ Prometheus Vinctus,’ which the editors place next in suc- 
cession to the ‘ Seven against Thebes,’ affords matter for 
speculation of a much higher kind than mere politics can fur- 
nish, and in such a view it will be treated hereafter. Had 
this play proceeded from the pen of Euripides, we should, 
after some surprise at the unusual vigour displayed in ite 
composition, have unquestionably considered it as a political 
play, in which an odious picture of Absolutism—that Abso- 
lutism4, which every Athenian so utterly abhorred—was made 


¢ These fine lines, though doubtless in the reader’s recollection, cannot be too 
often quoted : 
od yap oie popu GAA’ elvas O¢A:, 
Babeiay BAoxa pevds xaprotmevos, 
df hs 7a xedvd Brarrdve: Bovrelpara.  §89, sq. 
ad This term may be substituted with much convenienos, I think, for the term 
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atill more piquant by throwing mto it aa many ingredients 
of blasphemy as could well be furnished. But will either of 
these suppositions accord with the general tone of Aischylean 
writings! If we can promise any thing with certainty in re- 
gard to antiquity, (and those most deeply conversant with ite 
literature know on how few things connected with it we can 
speak with certainty,) it is that when this drama comes to be 
considered in its Trilogistic form, as every remaining drama 
of A&schylus ought to be considered, not only will both these 
suppositions entirely disappear, but the Atschylean Jupiter,— 
that magnificent creation, evolved, I think, by the poet out of 
the Orphic Theology,—stand forth in a new and more glorious 
light, our wonder and reverence largely increased for the pro- 
found depth of mind, out of which such an image of a Supreme 
Being and Moral Governor of the world proceeded. 

We now come to that great Trilogy, which closed the poet's 
dramatic career at Athens, and made him henceforth a volun- 
tary or compulsory exile from her shores; and if any doubt 
remained as to the political tendencies of A¢schylus, an exa- 
mination of the several portions of that Trilogy will presently 
remove it. The ‘Agamemnon,’ like the ‘ Supplices,’ brings us 
again to the shores of Argos; but the despotic monarch has 
disappeared, and if we do not absolutely recognise there three 
estates, which one expression in the drama would almost seem 
towarrant¢,we find at least a powerful body interposed between 
the monarch and the people, and during the absence of that 
monarch, discharging all the functions of sovereignty. And 
what is the character of this intermediate body, call it as we 
please, senatorial or aristocratic? If a deep, paternal, all- 
pervading anxiety for the public weal in general (521—537)— 
if the most devoted loyalty to their sovereign, accompanied 
with an uncompromising firmness when they find the acts of 
that sovereign at variance with the public welfare (Ag. 7732. 


Bie bse which, in compliance with the Greek langu we are apt to use on 
ocoasions. The Greek Tyrant was not unfrequently a person of as great 
virtues, of as much paternal regard for his subjects, aud as deeply loved hy them 
in return, as the Austrian monarch, of whom an excellent writer has recently 
given so interesting a picture. 
c 7a 8 Bra wpds wédAw re xal Geods, 
xowods &yavas Odyres dy ramryipe:, 
Bovievaedpec ba. 817. 
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aictilaiiniibiaia and well-reyalatéed: ae far as external 
splendour and opulence are concerned,—(arid age, while it 
deadens the taste for other pleasures, often whets the appetite 
for gold and show (456.)—if practical wisdom, derived from 
actual observation, and going for its grounds of observation 
as much to the smoke-stained cottage of the peasant as the 
princely mansion of the rich (747. 1002.)—if, above all, 9: 
perpetual recognition of and constant reference to that Al-' 
mighty Being,—call him Zeus, or what we will—in whose 
eyes the mightiest monarch with his sparkling diadem is but 
on a level with the lowest drudge that sweats to do it service 
(60. 155 8g. 353 8q. 993 8q.)—if these and such-like traits 
serve to form the picture of a true aristocracy, then need not 
those whose destinies call them to exercise similar functions, seek 
for a higher model, than that which the pages of this noble 
poet furnish. But to proceed. The second drama in this 
great production afforded an opportunity of presenting a widely 
different picture, and such as a poet pandering to mere popular 
feeling would gladly have availed himself of; but to put this 
in its proper light will require eome previous observations, and 
those more minute than we have yet allowed ourselves. 

If the ‘ Perse’ and the ‘Agamemnon’ bear a close re- 
semblance in some of their larger political bearings, they are 
not wide apart in some of smaller import. In both plays 
the regnant monarch is absent_from his home, and engaged 
in foreign expeditions :—Agamemnon on the plains of Troy, 
Xerxes on those of Greece. The Persian monarch leaves 
behind him a queen-mother, the Argive king a queen-consort, 
and a natural question occurs, as to what political functions 
were assigned to these high personages! I can discover none, 
unless it be the custody of the royal treasure, that treasure 
which was evidently deposited in the royal mansion, and 
sealed with the monarch’s seal’. That this was the case with 
the Argive Clytzemnestra, the passage just referred to leaves 
no doubt; and if the mouth speaks from the fulness of the 
heart, a similar trust had been confided to the Persian 
Atossa : for the words wealth and treasure are for ever on her 


d Cf. Ag. 592. and 887. See also on this subject Pausan‘as’s Corinthiacs, c. 
16. and Creuz. Symbol. I. 773. d 
D 
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lips. But if Xerxes found his treasure safe on his return te 
Susa, such was not the case with: Agamemnon en his: retum 
to Argos. That treasare had with his queen’s own person 
been consigned to one of the basest of paramours; the. pur- 
chase of a body-guard, a tyrant’s first precaution, had bee 
provided with it, and it is only necessary to read the poot's 
drama of the Choephore attentively, to see that a tyranny of 
the most odious kind had been established at Argos, when 
the action of that play commences. Is all this held up glow- 
ingly and ostentatiously by Atschylus, as a poet ambitious of 
popular applause at Athens would infallibly have done? On 
the contrary, it is only by a careful comparison of passages, 
and a close induction of facts, that the establishment of such 
a tyranny is fully discovered. And what was the poet's mo- 
tive for this reserve? The concluding drama of the Trilogy 
lets us into the secret: the poet had lived long enough 
to see a tyranny more grinding than that of an individual 
making its way into his own country, and to prevent that 
tyranny from becoming final and complete, was the object 
which he appears to have had most at heart, when composing 
the concluding drama of this Trilogy. One barrier yet lay 
between such a tyranny and its completion—viz. that court 
of Areopagus, which, from its peculiar construction, may be 
designated as less the aristocracy of birth or rank, than that 
of virtue itself. But the progress of events required that this 
last security against a complete democracy should be de- 
graded or removed, and the agents of Pericles were accord- 
ingly busy at work to effect the purpose. To call the public 
attention to a design rather perhaps meditated than yet 
put in progress, was the evident object of the A¢schylean 
drama, the Eumenides. If oratory and poetry combined—if 
eloquence speaking trumpet-tongued, though in the fetters of 
versc—if the alternate application of menaces and promises, 
blessings and curses—for the blessings won from the Fury- 
Crew for Athens by Minerva are surely contingent on the 
maintenance by Athens of that particular institution, whieh 
she herself had designated as the ‘bulwark of the country— 
¢ The concluding portion of the noble address of Minerva is here inserted : 


woudrde ToL TapBowwres drvdixas o4Bas, 
Epuud re xwpas, nal wbAews owrhpioy 
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if all this had had its due effect, the - poet’s..pen: would 
have done even more than his sword-had: achieved, and his 
eountry might yet have been spared; but Providence had 
decreed otherwise: this noblest of tribunals was stript and 
degraded—the purpose of the most remorseless as well as the 
most accomplished of demagogues was answered—a few years 
of rampant democracy followed—and Athens, that Athens, 
to whom our political pity as well as our intellectual reverence 
is due, fell never to rise again. The present writer has been 
charged with treating this Queen of ancient Democracies with 
undue severity. He denies the justice of the imputation. He 
never wrote a paragraph against her, from which he did not, 
upon reflection, withdraw the severest parts ; first, because a 
reverence for antiquity, even when misplaced, is often useful ; 
and, secondly, because, in spite of her dehnquencies, early re- 
collections gave her, and still give her, a place near his heart. 
Drinking deeply of her noble literature, could he refuse to 
throw as much of a robe as possible over blemishes which 
other duties obliged him to expose,—duties to the young, 
who from the portions of ancient literature placed before 
them, small in extent and partially selected, cannot but form 
notions of antiquity, which larger reading will in no way jus- 
tify? What was the effect of such limited and partial reading 
on his own mind he too well remembers, to quarrel with others 
for opinions, which but for a mere accident‘ that led him into 
wider inquiries, might: still have been his own. There is that 
in the search and the attainment of truth, which does and 
ought to satisfy us for all the dreams, which it obliges us to 
discard ; and yet there is something in the dreams connected 


&xorr’ ay olov obris dvOpdxuy Exe 

ob’ dy IxvGacw, obre TléAoxos ev rérois, 

xepdav KOixroy rovro BovAevrhpiov, 

aidotoy, df00upoy, eb8dvray dtp 

éyprryoods ppovpnua yns xablorapas. Eum. 670. 

f The editor is spared the necessity of any egotism on the subject by a reference 
to Kanngiesser, who tells nearly the same tale of a similar accident to himself, angi 
the laborious inquiries into which that accident led him. The German scholar 
had perhaps the advantage over the present writer of never having laid aside his 
ancient books ; the latter had Jong laid aside what little he knew of ancient lite- 
rature, with no intention of resuming it, when the accidental purchase of a copy 
of Aristophanes, of whose writings he then knew nothing, led him into researches 
as extensively pursued as those of Kanngiesser ; and he feels at least the right to 
claim that those who condemn him should have gone through the same inquiries 
as himself previously. 
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with the name of Athens, which the writer vould- almost wish 
to be his own, and which, in the words of one of the most 
beautiful of tales7, make him sometimes ‘ wish that he had 
never doubted.” : 


Nore L. p. 220. 


. The object of this note is to controvert two opinions held 
by a distinguished scholar; the one, that the ‘ Persse’ of 
Eschylus was written to gratify the national vanity of his 
fellow-countrymen; the second, that to make that gratifiea- 
tion complete, the drama had a sort of comic termination, 
the Eastern monarch Xerxes being introduced in the oon- 
cludmg scene in torn and tattered robes, expressly for the 
purpose of exciting laughter. As this must be a matter of 
Jecling as well as argument, the feeling being to be derived 
from the general tenor and construction of the play, we shall 
not hesitate to rest our first view of the matter upon the 
former ground, reserving the argumentative part, if sueh can 
be found, for that portion of our labours, when the ‘ Perse,’ 
instead of being considered as an insulated play, will be 
viewed in its Trilogistic form. 

In what manner an Attic audience were apprised of the 
dramatic exhibitions about to be submitted to them, it is now 
perhaps impossible to say; but considering how plays were 
got up at Athens, and the number of persons concerned in 
the operation—author, actors, musicians, singers, dancers, 
choregi, dance-masters —we can easily imagine that some 
rumour of what was in preparation woald get abroad long 
before the day of actual exhibition came, and that public 
interest would be more or less generated according to the 
mere titles of these compositions. What then must have been 
the excitement, when a play was announced, the very name of 
which evinced that its subject was derived from one of those 
great conflicts which had recently placed Athens on the 
topmost pinnacle of fame, and more particularly among the 
younger Athenians, whose maiden swords had helped to gain 
20 splendid a result? ‘ We meet, I presume, at the theatre 


2 Mackenzie's La Roche. a Blomfield. See Prefat. in Pers. 
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to-morrow, said the young Clitomachus to his cousin Clinias, 
as he took leave of him for the night, and in that tone of 
voice, which affecta a little uncertainty, only to make the ro- 
sponsive assurance come in a more decisive tone. ‘ The gain 
of worlds would not keep me from it, was the brief reply. 
Whatever might be the height of these juvenile heroes, when 
they betook them to their respective couches, the first blush 
of morning found them risen from their beds with an increased 
elevation of stature. Never had either worn so exalted an 
appearance in the eyes of the other, as at the moment which 
found them both at the theatrical entrances, impatient for the 
promised exhibition. We will not keep them waiting there. 
The ample theatre is filled, the orchestral door unbarred, and 
the Choral Troop», fifteen it may be in number, and if so, 
five abreast and three deep, enter. The character of their 
dress declares them to be Persians; their high bearing, and 
it may be a splendid tiara on the head, evince them to be 
' Persians of the highest rank. ‘ The robe is superb,’ whispers 
Clitomachus to Clinias, ‘ and the head-gear brilliant ; but—it 
is not dress which constitutes the man!’ The entrance-ode 
(mdpodos) is sung, as the distinguished Troop advance towards 
the Thymelé, and the friends again communicate. ‘A noble 
roll of names,’ observes Clitomachus, ‘and when their owners 
lived, it must be owned they wore them nobly; and yet’— 
* There were nobler far than they, or how would so many 
have bit the dust upon Psyttalia’s¢ plain as did on that occa- 
sion? Ah, my friend,’ and the young Clinias grasped his kins- 
man’s hand as he continued, ‘ if ten blades of barley now grow 
upon that island, where only one used to be seen, we all know 
whose sword contrived to give such additional fertility to its 
soil. But hush! the queen-mother has entered! She comes 
not indeed in usual Persian4 state, and our eyes,’ added 
he in 8 somewhat dissatisfied tone, ‘ are it seems to be balked 


b Welcker (ach. Tril. p. 61.) and Stanley consider the Troop to have can- 
ciated in this instance of fourteen persons ; viz. seven of the highest of Persian 
uobles and their respective attendants. We will not trouble the reader with a 
variety of Persian political or religious observances, into which the number seven 
eaters, to corroborate this opinion : as, the seven castes into which the nation 
appears to have been divided, the seven Amshaspands who wait upon Ormuad, 
the ie grades in Mithraic worship, &c. &c. Creuzer's Symbol. I. 702. 715. 
754, XG 

¢ Pers. 453. 8q- a Pers. 613. 
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by the poet as well as our eare; but still let us hsten: 
our turn will come at last.’ The queen-mother speaks, and. 
the leader of the Choral Troop rejoins ; the dialogue extends 
itself, and still the talk is all of Persia and her sons. But a 
messenger arrives from Grecian shores, and brings tidings of 
the embattled hosts. The breath of Clinias grows thick, and 
Clitomachus in a stifled tone observes, ‘ It is coming at last,” 
—and it did come,—that glorious narrative®, which our own 
Nelson simplified, but could not surpass, and which would 
have made its auditors heroes, if it had not found them such! 
And now how fare our youthful colloquists? their frames 
tremble, their eyes dart fire, their hands grasp as it were once 
more the spear and shield, and while that strange madness of 
delight comes over them, which warriors feel, when the fight 
grows thickest round them, and the spilling of blood is as 
little regarded as the spilling of water, the cry of ‘ Athens! 
_ glorious Athens! bursts spontaneously from their lips! But 
the excitement, vehement for the time, was but momentary; 
and the poet’s hearers, whether young or old, soon found 
themselves in the hands of one, who had touched indeed a 
dcep chord, only to strike one of a less exciting, but of a far 
nobler and more enduring kind. That A¢schylus could, when 
occasion called for it, exhibit himself as a politician of the 
highest grade, the observations made in a preceding note 
have abundantly shewn ; but to look upon this noble poet 
merely as a politician, though of the highest order, is to do 
him rank injustice; the born and bred of Eleusis had in him 
thoughts and purposes of a higher and a holier kind. Of all 
the persons that ever gazed upon this strange map of life, ita 
many vicissitudes, and fitful hours of sunshine and of storm, 
none perhaps ever looked upon it with a more solemn and 
reflecting eye, whether nations or individuals were concerned, 
than the poet of whom we are now speaking. Though 
opposed to a maxim of the older times, which considered 
great prosperity, whether in nations or imdividuals, as the 
almost inevitable precursor of a sad reverse‘, and while main- 
taining strongly that with both, unless some inevitable neces- 


e Pers. 359. sq. f Ag. 727. 8q: 
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sitys intervened, prosperity and happiness: might yet be com- 
panions; provided they had virtue for their associate, yet 
it cannot be denied that the poet’s-eye habitually turns froma 
great success, whether national or individual, aa if it saw 
in such. success the almost necessary parent of insolence and 
guilt, while it as habitually sees in more moderate fortunes, 
the best nurse of moral rectitude ; the declaration being still 
more strongly made, that it is only in scenes of suffering and 
adversity that the true school of ) wisdom is to be found, and 
that by bearing such trials patiently, not only is true glory: 
acquired, but a certain portion of divinity wrested as it were 
away, and made: part of mortality’. And was this the man 
to feed his countrymen with idle praises, when he saw them 
climbing the slipperiest heights of power, and subjected to 
such a, fiery trial, as no nation had yet been destined to sus- 
tain? To lower the pulse of national vanity, and not to feed 
it—to check, and not to stimulate—was surely more con- 
sonant with the general views and habitual reasonings of 
such a mind as that of Auschylus. And if this reasoning be 
correct, when applied to a collected nation, will it mislead us, 
when taken as the test by which the poet's dealing with a 
mere individual is concerned? If misery were ever a thing 
for solemn reverence in the eyes of any human being, that 
being must have existed in the poet, whose principles and 
general modes of thinking we have so imperfectly described. 
And was it for him, again we ask, to see an object of con- 
tempt in the most remarkable instance of fallen grandeur 
that history had yet presented, or would he have earned his 
own scorn by making such a person a subject for theatric 
mirth and laughter! The tattered robo, which has given 
rise to such an opinion was not improbably an historic fact, 
known at the time, though not handed down to us in existing 
records. It accords with oriental manners generally ; it ac. 


¢ Eum. §20. dé rép2", oa arena nulla interciderit necessilas, Schole:} 
Sixatos dv odx KvoABos koras. CE. as. 7475 8q- 

h Ag. 169, sq. 241. Choeph. 963. (Kl. ed. and note.) 

i vg rovotwr: B de Oct : 
Spelrcras, Téxvapa Tod wér 2 wAdos. Esch. Fr. Incert. (33. ap. Scholef. ) 
xparetras 7d Ociov wapa 7d u 
dwoupyeiy was Kaxots. Chocrh. gor. (KI. ed. and note.) 
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coords s#fill' more: with the:temper of the individual concerned, 
an individual: of obpticioud, passionate ‘feelings, and -conse- 
quently capable. of violent extremes*:—but be the historic faut 
what it may, the dramatic one admits of little doubt:—there 
he stands—that son of the morning, whose height of worldly 
grandeur the eye but late turned giddy in contemplating, now 
~-mean in attire, scant of attendance, and reft of the very 
weapons which constituted the pride of Persian warfare!: 
-—there he stands, and as the poet, we may be sure, felt no 
emotion but that of deepest pity in contemplating one #0 
fallon, so we may rest assured that in the wording of his dia- 
logue, and the conduct of his actors, none but similar emotions 
would be allowed to reach his audience. Brief speech and 
solemn pause—clasped hand and averted eyes—the tom 
beard and beaten breast—all these, mixed with that wild Per- 
sian shriek, (cf. sup. p. 220.) which, even to Grecian ears, 80- 
customed to hear joy and sorrow expressed rather by impas- 
sioned sounds than words, must have been of piercing in- 
tonation—if all these did not excite unmanly tears™ in the 
poet’s hearers, they would at least beget those feelings which 
it was his better object to produce—deep musings on the 
chequered state of human things in general —sober consi 
derations as to their own particular lot, and, above all, the 
salutary reflection that strange and unexampled as had been 
their own recent successes, those successes might have as 
strange a reverse; and that if such a reverse were to be pre- 


k Need we further proof of this, than the well-known story of the differvat 
emotions under which he reviewed his countless hosts; the transports of de- 
ght which the exhibition at first excited, and the bitter tears which az suddenly 

peompanied the reflection, that in a few years not one of the numaberless thousands 
ore him would be alive ? ; 
- 1 Pers. 26. 30. &8. 152. 283. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 1084. 

m If this view of the etic termination of the Perse needed any further 
confirmation, it might be found in the poet’s brief but noble drama, ‘ the Seven 
against Theves.’ A few scenes of tinexampled spirit and animation, and three ar 
four choruses of great lyric beauty, having been rapidly got through, what does 
the stage present to us ? Two lifeless bodies, and two females bending over them ; 
gud then the very same character of pathos as that exhibited in the Perew. To 
those accustomed to the sword, the dagger, and the bow], as the means of extite- 
sacnt, all this may appear ‘ the tiny pathos of the Grecian stage :'—to these who 
unite wisdom with sensibility, and do not choose that the latter should be fed and 
fostered at the expense of the former, all this involves quite enough of the pathe- 
tie, and perhaps something more than enough. 
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vented, it must be by their leaming to ‘walk -humbly with 
their gods, and righteously with their fellow-men. Such, as 
far as mere feelings are allowed to decide questions of: this 
nature, seems no unfair exposition of the purposes:for which 
the ‘ Perse’ as a separate composition was framed by its au- 
thor, and’ from the very peculiar circumstances under whieh, 
as we shall hereafter shew, it entered the Trilogistic form, that 
form will not tend to invalidate the tone of argument here 
used. We have only to add, that if this exposition should be 
found correct in itself, the first to sanction it will be the 
learned prelate, whose own views of the subject it has pre- 
sumed to controvert ; how can it be otherwise with one, the 
brightest ornament of that Porsonic school of literature, with 
whom the advancement of truth, wherever it might lead, or 
from whatever source it might come, was the first of objects, 
and the support of a reputation, however high and splen- 
did, was merely a secondary concern ! 


Nore N. p. 223. 


Nothing could be more presumptuous and absurd than for 
& person with a mere handful of books at his command, and 
without convenient access to more, to enter into direct con- 
troversy with such a scholar as Lobeck, one of those men, 
who seem born to grapple with libraries, and who, having dis- 
patched labours which would exhaust a dozen ordinary men, 
wash their hands and cry, ‘ Fie on this idle life! let me have 
work! But while disclaiming any such intention as this, 
(which he knows must end in his own confusion,) the editor - 
claims a right to think for himself upon the matter, and with 
Herodotus and Nonnus in his hand, to drop upon such spots 
in the old world as he thinks best suited for studying the 
Bacchic character in its different phases, and perhaps of sup- 
plying one or two important omissions, which the modern 
Aglaophamus has contrived to make on Bacchic as well as 
Eleusinian rites. His present object is merely to point to.a 
misrepresentation, (and those who know what it is to have 
unwillingly misrepresented one, from whom they have de 
rived equal instruction and amusement, will easily conceive 
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his anxiety to apologize for it), which occurs in a preceding 
page (223.) Instead of the words ‘some grounds’ in that 
page, the reader is requested to read ‘ more grounds’: the 
mistake made was not observed, till, in technical language, 
the sheet in which it oecurs had been worked off. 
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The present Volume was in a forward state for publication in 
June last; but circumstances, unnecessary to mention, 
having occurred, which induced the editor to suspend the 
operations of the press for some months, he has taken 
advantage of the interval to give a few additional illustra- 
tions. 


IntRopuct. p.xc. Since the above was written, the Editor has 
had an opportunity of perusing, but more hastily than he could 
wish, Héck’s work on Crete, a work to which the learned writer has 
dedicated almost the whole of his life. Héck has entered largely 
into the subject of Cretan colonization, but I have not yet found 
the particular information which I sought, and which it was per- 
haps beyond the author's power to give, viz. whether the comic 
drama originated in Sicily or Greece. If the present writer on 
one or two points finds himself diametrically opposed to the au- 
thor of this highly valuable work, it is gratifying to him to see 
on how many they concur. The point on which, as far as his perusal 
has yet gone, he finds himself most at variance with the learned 
writer is the nature of Cretan Zeus-worship, which Héck consi- 
ders to have been of a wild ®orgiastic nature, derived from Phrygia 
into bCrete. The worship of the Cretan Cronus, he considers, like 
myself, to have been of the same nature as the © Moloch worship of 
Canaan ; ond the learned writer gives numerous references to prove, 


a * Zeus war auf Kreta, wie in Arkadien und Dodona, Naturgott, das heisst 
Production und Leben in der Natur, wie alle auffallenden Erscheinungen in der 
Aussenwelt wurden von ihm abhingig gedacht.” I. 238. See also I. 7. 163.174. 
197. 139- III. 302. 

» As some confirmation of my own opinion of the Semitic origin of this wor- 
ship, I might beg the reader to consider the characters of Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus as depictured in Héck’s volumes, and observe how often his observations re- 
raind us of the intercourse of the Jewish legislator with the Jehovah of the Sacred 
Writings. See more particularly, II. 186. 189. 192. 198. 200. 

¢ IL. 7o-1-3-4. 92. 107. See also I. 236-7-9 Cf. Creuz. Symb., IT. 14.87. I. 
259. 370 266-7. 
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that human sdcrifices were offered to this bloody deity in both 
countries.' Hdck ‘is of opinion that Astarte and dEuropa weré 
one and the same person (I. go, sq. H: 69. 75.): that the latter 
belonged to ‘moon-worship is in fact pretty well decided by the 
beautiful engraving which Héck gives from an ancient vase, in which 
Europa, in a star- spangled robe, appears seated on a steer, (the latter 
represented with great power,) while a winged Eros, with a roguish 
smile, is holding over her the flammeum, or veil of a newly-married 
bride. The author has entered largely into the subject of the fine 
arts as they existed in Crete, and if the reader finds much fuller 
details on the subject of Cretan ¢ music and dancing than our own 
purpose admitted, he will find nothing, I believe, at variance with 
what has been stated in the Introductory Matter on those points ; 
the merits or demerits of the theory, which those remarks were 
meant to substantiate, resting, as far as he is aware, exclusively with 
the present writer. To the testimonies of ancient authors given in 
the Introduction respecting the extraordinary fertility of soil and 
beauty of climate in Crete, Héck has, besides additional testimony 
from the ancients, given that of modern travellers, as Sieber, 
Torres y Ribera, Savary, &c. Many more references might be given 
to this learned work, did space and time allow; but the subject is 
here closed with drawing the reader's attention to the following cir- 
cumstance. Hoéck, considering Pieria as the original home of 
the Muses and of Bacchic rites, proceeds to bring the former by 
means of wandering Thracians to mounts Parnassus and Helicon, 
and from thence to Attica, appealing to Miller's Orchomenos as 
decisive authority on this point. (III, 171.) I have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the latter work, but know too well the powers of 
its writer, to venture to differ from him without the greatest de- 
ference. It is in such a spirit of deference that [ ask, whether this 
is not to confound two bands of Muses, which ought to be kept dis- 
tinct; viz. the Muses, who accompanied the pure Apollo-worship, 
as it travelled along the northern regions of Asia and Europe, till 
both came down into Greece, and the Bacchic Muses, whom with 
Bacchic rites Cadmus brought by sea into Beotia, the latter spread. 


d Hock, as well as Buttmann, consider the word Europa to be Oriental in its 
— the Asiatics thereby implying the land towards the evening (Ereb), or west: 
“e For the author's opinions on flute-music, see more particularly I'l. pp. 357-8. 
#02°5; 376-7. 381-2-3-4-8-6-8-9 : for contests between harp and fiute, If. a29. 
OL the use of the flute in mournful songs, cf. Huck 111. 386. and 
t. - ix. 23. - 
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ing from thence, and not from Pieri, into other parte of Greece; 
Sicyon and Argos, it may be having been dates with them by 
still f earlier Pheenician settlers? | 

Page lxxxii. Zagreus. Hock I. 173, 942.. : Was wir vom Kreti- 
schen Dionysos wissen, gehdért griasentheils dem Geheimdienst an 
und betrifft den myatischen Zagreus.’ III. 180. 

Page ciii. Onomacritus. Hock IIL 318. As a collector and 
arranger of Dionysiac legends, &c. Cf. III, 18. 49. 190. 201. 

Verse 2. Ocapenor. Dem. Mid. 586, 16. tpay of Oedyevan, roig 
duevvoias eloidvra els ro Béarpoy rovroy éovpirrere. 

Q. oxevopépo. Cf. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. II. 1326. 

18. Acéyvoos. Among other derivations of this word may be 
mentioned the Indian, which deduces it from deivos, and Nuca, king 
of Nysa. ‘ Langlés belehrt uns (in den Recherches Asiatiques, T. 
p. 278, sq.) dass die Indier ihrem Schiwa oder Bacchus das Epithe- 
ton Devanichi oder Dionichi gaben, womit sie ihn als Gott und Konig 
von Nicha oder Nichadabara (Stadt der Nacht) bezeichnen, 
welches nichts anders als das Nysa und der Dionysus der Griechen 
sey.’ Creuz. Symb. IIT. 124. : 

19. dyovpevos. Alsch. Pers. 45. éroxous modXois appacw. 54. rudy 
exdxous. Dem. 558, 16. én’ dorpafns cxoupevos. 570, 5. trmapyoy, 
dxyetoGas 81d rs ayopas Tais moprais ob duvdpevoy. | 

23. dvos. Eratosth. Catast. II. Néyeras Atovucov cai “Hodawcrov «ai 
Sarvpous emi dvav sepeverOau, (quoted in Welcker’s Nachtrag, p. 298, 
See also the same work, p. 300.) 

32. Badifer eivi=Badifo. AEschyl. Prom. Vinct. 502. Xpoidy ring 

| dxovr’ ay cin Baipoow mpds ndovny. Ag. 654. cal viv éxeivoy ef ree 
dori dumvewv. 1017. GAN elwep cori py... Povpy BdpBapoy Kexrnpévy, 
1149. wal py 6 xpnopds obker’ dx xadvppdrey | Zora: Bedopxes. 1170, 
Oavydle d¢ gov... xupeiy A¢youcay. Perhaps some such verses as 
180. 280. 412. 540. in the Agamemnon, &c. are elliptical examples 
of this construction. Cf. Soph. Phil. 412. 444. 459. 544. 1199, &e. 

42. On Hercules with the lion-skin and female robe, see Creuz, 
Symb. I. 349: also IIL. 127. 192. 351. 

43. Aslian. Hist. Animal. XII. 34. p. 400. Schneider. Tewfdcas ne 


f Hick, after observing that the Parian Marble settles the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece at 1519. B.C., adds: ‘ Aber aus mehrern Uinstinden wird wahr- 
scheinlich, dass Phiniker schon friiher wie mit den Kiisten Kleinasiens so auch mit 
einzelnen Theilen von Hellas bekannt wurden.’ I. 69. With regard to Baoghic 
worship in Si see the curious passage in Pausanias (Corinth. 7.), and cf. 
Creuz. Symb. Ti -109- The Bacchic rites introdueed into Sicyon by the 7The- 
iow Faaes, appear to ue to have bem en innovadon on preeting Biseki 
wors. p- e fet ie 
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ro wadas‘dy (alii. rd naked») dpicry) -Aiévinrg érpepor xveveay Soir, 
rexovoay 3d: dpa. .atriy ciadyrev Aegds Geparevonuce’ rd. 84. dpriyewés Bpeos 
carabvavots, irotnmrerres: noGdpyavs. . 

48. Galen. de Simpl. Med. VII. c. 1. p. 181. r. XIII. Charl xa 
puernpiow Bifdous erikunray Ios ray apenrar' avdyydoKes, GAA’ otc 
éxeivars Zypaway ol ypawavres. Dem. 313, 14. Ti parpi teAovoy tas fiB- 
hous dyeyivacers. Marinus de Procle, o. 20. p..17. aveshypew rovs 
Spyous kai rey Opdixay erav ra wheiora’ xal yap tavra forw cre wapor- 
Tree aveyiyoonopey, 

49. On the defeat of Bacchus by Perseus, in other words the 
triumph of the purer sun-worship of Apollo,’originally introduced 
into Argos by Inachus and Danaus, see Pausanias’s Corinthiacs, c. 
22, 23: see also Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 161. 8. August. Civ. XVII. 
c. 12. ‘ Aliqui sane et victum scribunt ,Liberum et vinctum, non- 
nulli et occisum in pugna a Perseo, nec ubi sepultus fuerit, tacent.’ 

6o. Il. XVI. 159. fAagoy . . 8dwrovew. 

73. Eurip. Palam. fr. 10. dcexodance. 

75. Plut. Symp. 1. VIII. Procem. p. 340. wap’ nu ev rois "Aypro- 
viois Tay Acdvucoy ai yuvaixes os amodedpaxcra (nrovow, elra mavovras xai 
Aéyovow dre mpos ras Movoas xaramedevye kat xéxpurras. Cf. Soph. El. 
986-7. 

76. Plat. Gorg. 527, 8. xaopnoe al Deyneens ovdey Frrop i) eye 
evOdde ov éxet, Plat. Cratyl. 403, d. ds rair’ dpa papev ... ovddva 
Sedpo Cerjoa aredOey ray exeiOer, ovdé ad’ras ras Teipyvas, dAXa xara- 
xexnAnoOat éxeivas re kal rous GAXous mdyras’ ovrw Kadovs rivas, ws éoixer, 
enxioraras Adyous déyew 6 “Acdns x.r.é. On the mystic application of 
the passage, sce Creuzer’s Comm. in Herodot. p. 347. Jobi.2r. 
* Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I re- 
turn thither’ (pointing to the earth). Cf. Soph. Aj. 855. 136s. 

88. Herodot. V. 67. Kreirbévns 8¢ xopovs per rp Atoviog dxédexe, 
ry d¢€ DAny bvoinv rE Meharry: 

94. Dem. c. Mid. 554, 23. opyvev xar éfodelas — nar’ abvrov 
apos tiv BovAry elpnxévat pavdoyv. 

100. On the Egyptian Hercules or Gigon, : as & saat aes see 
Creuzer’s Symbol. IT. gro. 

114. Orph. Argon. 241. dovparéga: GitAay~t wal evorpérroet xa- 
Away. 

116. Orpb. Argon. 266. éxirreo 8 Ce eNO: | nent arpa, 
mous. ‘i 

135. On the subject of the Attic Theseus, see Oreus. cae 
IV. 108. sq. 
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- 138. Themistins, quoted by Lobeck ‘(Agl. I. 120.}, Aeddepoc yeyo- 

pas eorepavapnervos dpyifer Kai cdverris datas wal aGapeis drydpdouw, voy 
Guvntroy évravda ray (ovrwy ie sed “ee ee ey min xai 
3pixdy staToupevoy. st 

145. On the Pyrrhic dance, see Athen. XIV. 650, d. sq. : also 
Hock I. 213. HL. 353. 

148. Herodot. IV. 79. érel re 8€ mapnie ow 16 tuioy 5 Ixvdkye. 
See also Creuzer’s Symbol. ITE. 185. 

149. Dem. c. Mid. 519, 10. OdpuBoy cai xpérov rovovroy &s dy éra- 
vovrés re xat curnobevres erraunoare. 586, 21. éxporeiO’, dre mpoiPadd- 
pay abrdv ey rp Bauw. Herodot. II. 60. xal ras yeipas xporéovas. 

376. Servius ad Ain. VI. 392. Lectum in Orpheo est, quod 
quando Hercules ad inferos descendit, Charon territus statim eum 
recepit, ob quam rem anno integro in compedibus, &c. 

177. See Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 634. 

17g. Orphic. Argon. 43. Taivapoy nvix’ {Bnv oxoriny ddov. 

207. Herodot. II. 146. viv 8 Ardyyvocy re A€yovow of "EXAnves, ws 
avrixa ‘yevdpevoy és Tov pnpdv éveppdwaro Zevs, xat fvee és Nvcay rip 
imép Alyimrov dovcay év tH} Aidéry. Apollodor. II. 4. 3. Acdvyvcoy 8¢ 
Zevs .els Epupoy adAd£as, tov “Hpas Oupdy exdewe’ xai AaBoy abrév ‘Eppns 
mpos Nupoas éxduicey ev Nuoy ris ’Aclas xatoiuovoas, as vorepoy Zevs 
nataorepicas wvépacey ‘Yddus. See also Creuz. Symb. III. 121-2. IV. 
197. 237. Hock III. 171. 2. 6. 

212. Aristides in Eleus. p. I. 256. xowdy ri yis répevos 4 “EAevois 
nal mdyrov doa Oeia avOpwrois, raird gpixwdéoraroy xai gadporarov. 
‘ Quo sensu Pyrasus Cereris répevos dicatur, veteres ambigunt ; sed 
Spercheo suum constat in Hellade répevos Bopds re Gunes. I]. XXII. 
144. Lobeck Aglaoph. I. 258. Plut. Thes. 23. dfype6y 8¢ nai nie 
vos abr@ (Alyet Miill.). 

219. ovdew dro F. See on this formula Wellauer ad Pers. 
205. : 

225. On the Dithyramb, see Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 130. Ina 
note the learned writer refers to Timxowsxy ‘ de Dithyrambis eo- 
rumque usu apud Grecos et Romanos Commentatio,, (Mosque 
1808.) 

284. On the Empusa, cf. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 121. 223. 284. 
Creuzer’s Comment. in Herodot. 267. 

295. ‘ yakfvy minime de inerti tranquillitate, sed de letissimo 
maris nullo vento meee apepecey Klaus. ad sch. Ag: a 
684..-' 

304. Herodot. I. 48. mporyeeras 8€ avrAds* ai 8¢ érovras deidovoa ros 
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Awyveoy, Non. Dion. XLVII. 22. sai Spvylois atdoww éwicrvmey 
avdds *AOnvns. 

305. pvovixds. Lobeck, who delights in lowcring as much as 
possible the value of the Eleusinian Mysteries, gives the following 
definition of the word: ‘ Mysticum igitur non solum illud dicitur, 
quod in mysteriis proponitur, (qua una exceptione excluduntur ple- 
raque, que pro mysteriis, et que contra dici solent,) sed quidquid 
difficiliorem intellectum speciemque secreti habet, sive a natura 
ipsa involutum est, sive reconditis quibusdam continetur doctrinis, 
seu ob verborum obscuritatem majorem minoremve pro captu au- 
dientium.’ Aglaoph. I. 85. A few verbal illustrations of the word 
are here added: Plut. Vit. Phocion. 28. ras pvorixds xoiras. Schol. 
Nicandr. Alex. 217. Kepvopopos 9 rovs puvorixols xparipas pépouca 
iépera’ xépvous acl roils puorixots xparijpas, dp sy Avyvous riBeaci. 
Schol. Pind. Isthm. VII. 3. mdpedpov Ajpnrpos etre roy Aidvucoy xara 
péy rov pvoricdy Adyow Ere wapedpeves airy 6 ex Lepoepsvns yeyowws Za- 
ypeis Auvugos’ xara 3¢ rv Gucicdy, cred) 17 EnpG tTpohy, f ardxecras Ty 
Anpnrpt, wapererat % rou oivou xpnois. Gregor. Naz. Or. IV. 127, c. 
rardBade ros Tpurrodépous cov cai rovs KeAeovs «al rubs pvericole Spd- 
306. Il. XXII. 191. xaramrngas ixd Odpry. 

316. On the Aciuémes ddav, see Creuz. Symb. IV. 282. 

325. Pausanias II. 22. dduaow és rdy BoOpoy xawopévas Aaprddas 
Képy ri Anuntpos. 

326. Herodot. II. 47. Zerqvy 8€ nal Atoviog povvow, rod avrow ypd- 
pov, TH} airy tavoednve, Tovs Us Ovcavres, (Aigypti sc.) marcorra Tov 
xpeov. Clemens Admon. p. 25. BovAc xai ra Seppeparrns avOoddpa 
Surynowpa Kal roy xddaboy cal Thy Gprayny Kai rd cylopa rR ys Kal Tas 
ds row EtBovdéws ras ovycaranobeicas raiv Oeaiv, 3: fy alriay dy row 
Geopodopioss peyapl{ovres yoipovs éxBdAdAover. Lobeck (Aglaoph. II. 
831.) reads peydpos (@vras xoipous éuSdddovor, and adds—‘ Hujus in- 
stituti qui causam reddere voluerunt, commenti sunt illum iepor Ao- 
yor, a Clemente relatum, cujus hec est sententia, y¢yapa ista ease 
simulacra chasmatis Ditis impetu patefacti, in quod et Dive de- 
scendissent et Kubulei porcelli precipites acti essent duraturo ad 
posteros exemplo.’ On swine, as connected with religious wor- 
ship, see further Creuz. Symb. [V. 178. 182, Héck III. 283. 

328. Lobeck, who considers the mystic é¢womreia to have}con- 
sisted in little more than a view of the sacred images in the temple, 
adverts to this verse (with what propriety the reader is left to judge) 
in # piece of reasoning too long for insertion here. Cf. Aglaoph. I. 59. 
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330. “lwmay xixAnoxw Baxyou rpopdy, evada Kovpny, 
puoriroXov reXerjotw ayad\Aopevny TaBov ayvou, 
vuxTepiowws xopoioww épiBpeperao "laxyov. 

Orph. h. 49. 
See also Lobeck. in Agl. IT. 822. 

341. Eurip. Bacch. 488. was dvayopever BapBdpawy rad’ gpya. Add 
1151. Soph. CEd. T. rog4. Antig. 1153, &c. 

342. tavpopayov. See on this epithet Creuz. Symb. IV. 109. 

Ib. redeiv. Themist. Orat. XXVIII. 342, a. epofrwy 8 (Socra- 
tici) dmd diravOpwmias xal "Odvpmiafe al "ToOpot Kat eis Atyiway xal els 
"EXevoiva xai éredovvro cat avrot Mnrpi ray Gedy [sora] rots moAAois (see 
Aglaoph. I. 15.). Plat. Euthyd. 277, d. wocetroy 8€ ravréy dmep of ev 
redet# Tav KopuBdayray, oray tiv Opdywow mordyrat tepit rovroy by ay 
pedAwor Tedeiv. Kai yap éxel xopeia tis ears Kai mada, ef dpa wai rerede- 
oat cal viv rourw ovdey dAXo f xopeveroy mepi oe ... os pera ToOUTO 
tedourre. Plut. Fr. de An. VI. 2. 726. Grav ev r@ redevray f3n yevn- 
Tas, rére maoxet mabos olov vi rederais peydAats xaropyiafépevor, 810 
kal Td phpa TO pyuare nal rd Epyov r@ Epy@ Tov redevray cal rercioba 
mpoceoue. Chrysost. Or. de S. Babyl. in Jul. II. p. 558. xaxoupyot 
kat yénres at Nowot of ravra reAovvres eiot. Pausanias IV. 14. of row 
yevous tay lepewv nat Oeais rais peydAats Tedovvres Ta Spyia. On the 
connexion between the words reAciv and reAevray, see Creuz. Symb. 
IV. 189. 

343- Bwpoddsxos. See Lobeck’s Agl. II. 1035. 

356. Posidippus ap. Athen. IX. 377, b. xopuBavres, avdol, wavvv- 
xivec, avacrpopn. 

364. Herodot. II. 156. ’AmdAA@va 8€ wai “Aprepv, Atovicov xai 
“Iowos Adyovos elvat maidas* Anrovy 8¢, rpopdy abroiot Kat odreipay yevé- 
6a. Cf. Lobeck’s Aglaoph. II. 980. 

371. Orphic Argon. 10. dpixddea xjra mipavonew | Ovyrois dvOparot- 
ow, dxeipara 8 dpya pvoras. Pausanias P. I.c. VI. n. 32. mapa 
“Opnpov ’Ovopdxpiros mapadaBoy ray Tirdvov rd dvopa, Atoviow re cuve- 
Onxey Spyia cai elvas adrots rp Avcovvew rev mabnudrev éroincey abrovp- 
yous. (Aglaoph. I. 671.) 

380. rawia. See on this subject Creuzer's Dionysus, p. 215. 
Symbol. II. 358. With the dramatic proceedings at the bridge 
Cephisus, compare what is said of the dramatic proceedings at the 
Hindoo feast of Rama. Creuz. Symb. I. 609-10. 

430. Dem. 586, 27. pera modAns aoadeias rd Aotrdy Buctyery. 

436. Dem. 577, 20. Aumeiodat rnv anv Opacurntra Kai hovjy cai rd 
oov oxnpa. 
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437. Whether there were two or three judges in hell, see Creuz. 
Symb. IV. ror. 

Ib. Incert. Auct. ap. Stob. Eclog. I. p. 68. “Hpaxdéos xparepov (xpa- 
raov Heeren), $s ya» éxafapev admacay. Prov. dprvé éowoev ‘Hpaxdny 
Toy Kaprepoy. 

440. Pausanias III. 25. “Opnpos (mpmros yap éxddecev Gdou xvva) 
otre dvopa ebero ovdev, ofre cuvérrAacey és rd elBos: of 8€ Yorepoy Svopa 
éroincav KépBepov. On the abstraction of Cerberus from hell, see 
Pausanias’s Corinthiacs, c. 31. 

444. On Egyptian modes of thinking, as connected with the 
Acherusian lake, Charon’s boat, &c., see Diodorus I. 96. Creu- 
zer’s Comment. in Herodot. 106, sq. 339, 8q. 398. Symb. I. 411- 
14. 428. 

446. Herodot. IV.9. é6atra 8 atrdy (Herculem sc.) edpels ev 
dyrpp putorapbevov riva “Exdvay Sidivea’ rie rd pew avo awd rdv yovreer, 
elvar yuvaicds’ ra 8¢ FvepOev, Squos. 

448. Taprngia. From a long and er note in Gesenius 
(II. 862.) I extract the following passages : ‘ Tarfessus, the proper 
name of a city and country in Spain, the most celebrated commer- 
cial town in the west, to which the Hebrews and the Pheenicians 
traded.’ ... ‘The Greek name Taprigcos proceeds from tT 
the harder Aramaic pronunciation of the word, but the orthography 
with o was also known to the Greeks, for in Polybius and Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus Taponiov occurs synonymous with Tapryovos.”? See 
also on this subject Quart. Review, No. CXXVI. p. 290. On the 
colonies formed by Tarshish, the second son of Javan, see Wells's 
Geograph. I. 71-3. Orph. Argon. 1248. xipa S:ampyocorres dye 
ordépa Taprynocoio | ixdpeba. 

506. Orph. Argon. 561. rolywy évOa nat €vOa mapaxdiddv trveorras. 
625. Bavres imép rolyoo. Add 1100. 1159. 

523. Tl. XVE. 67. xAwpdv 8éos. 

599. Eur. Bacch. 504. avdd pe py div cwppovav ob addpoow. 

618. ‘ nat 8), tum sane, significat ipsum sibi aliquid objicere.’ 
Klaus. ad Atsch. Choeph. v. 544. 

649. Non. Dion. XLVII. 31. dvéxdayev ’Arbis dnddv' | cat Zeqbipov 
Addos Spus Urwpopiny xée podmnyy. 

677. virpov or dirpov. See Creuzer’s very interesting account 
of the process of making a mummy. Comment. in Herodot. 
p- 41. 

702. Scholiast. ad Pindari Isthm. VI. 10. rdv 8¢ rpirov xparipa Adds 
gernpos €heyov.—rov pev yap mparov Ards ‘OAupriou exipvacay’ rdy Be 
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Sevrepor jpawy’ rdv 8¢ rpiroy Aids caripos. xaba kai Aioxvdos ev 'Emyéd- 
vous 
AowBas Atos pev mp@rov wpatou yapou 
“Hpas re. 
eira 
thy devrépay ye Kpdow Fpwow veo. 
elra 
tpiroy Ais oeripos evxraiay AiBa. 
On the Jupiter Soter, see also Creuz. Symb. III. 218. 

714. Orph. Argon. 109. od yap dripot | ixeciou Znvds xodpat Airas. 

Eb. Plat. 9. Legg. 881, d. dpd dexéoOw Ards suoyviov. 5 Legg. 
720, C. Oety spoyviov xoweviay . . Julian. Orat. IT. 86. aderdois edvous 
xai al8ovpevos duoyvious Geovs. 

733. Herodot. III. 144. rév Tepoday of wreiorov dg Opdvous 
Gcpevot, xarevavrioy ris dxpomo\os éxatéaro. 

742. Apollodor. III. 4, 2. Kddpos, 8a» dx yns avapvopevous dydpas 
dvézdous, ew abrous Bare Aibous: of 8é, bm GAAHnAwY vopi{ovres Bad- 
Acobat, els payny xaréornoay. Diod. I. 91. dcmxovray ray cuprapdvrey 
wai AiBors BadAdvrwy eri 8é Karapwpévwy. Herodot. V. 67.9 dé Mudin of 
xpa paca, “"Adpnoroy pev elvac Sexvavioy Pacrdéa, éxeivov 8¢ NevaTypa” 
(worthy to be stoned). See also Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 676, sq. Eur. 
Bacch. 1094. spe@roy pev avrov xepudadas kpararBddous Eppurroy. 

745. Ausch. Suppl. 738. tle 8 ouday ovpaviay. 

784. Il. XVII. 98. drxér’ avip ebedes mpds daipova Heri paxeobat. 

787. Il, XVII. 136. may 8€ 4° émoxunoy cdrw Edxerat, doce xadum- 
rey. 

p. 166. Orph. Argon. 76. peidixov éx Aaciav ocrépvoy dveveixato 
qeovnv. Il. XVI. 554. HarpoxAnos Adctov xpp. 

p.175. On the Hebrew expression ‘ to open the gates of the 
mouth,’ see Gesenius II. 663. See also Micah vii. 5. 

812. ‘ Ac primum ipsum nomen Typhonis antiquitus Teu-phos 
scriptum conjicit Jablonski (Panth. Avgypt. III. p. 97. Voce. 
Pp. 354-), quod nil aliud declaret, quam ipsum ventum malignum ac 
nocivum,’ Creuz. Comment. in Herodot. p. 290. Cf. Symbol. I. 
321. 

825. Adsch. Pers. 577. oréve xal Saxvd{ov. 

846. Il. XVI. 207. viv 8€ réhavrar dudcmBos péya Epyor. 

852. Eurip. Troad. 895. ri 3 gorw; edyas os éxainoas ear. 

854. For Orphic notions on ai@jp, see Lobeck’s Aglaoph. II. 
gt2. 914. Creuz. Symbol. III. 301. 
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856. Isoc. 229, a. ‘Opdeds 8€, 6 pddtora rovray ray Adyew ayrapevos, 
diacracbels rov Bioy ereXevrnoev. Gaudentius: tay apporxay Adyar 
. amrrdépevos. 

871. To the above instances of Aischylean imagery, add (per- 
baps) Ag. 469. mOavds dyav 6 Ondus Spos émivéperas | raxvrepos. Pas- 
sow renders émveyerOa, to allow a herd of cattle to pasture on a 
strange soil. (Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 734. and Ag. 1123. In this lat. 
ter verse Schutz considers épo: 680d to be a poetic pleonasm for ddo : 
something more, and in a metonymical sense, appears to be im- 
plied. The Attic dpo, like little boundary marks, which may 
occasionally be seen in by-places in Germany, had probably often 
some word of good omen upon then, a farewell, a pious ejacula- 
tion, &c. Cassandra’s prophetic dpo: are of a reverse kind, viz. xaxop~ 
prpoves. Cf. Ellendt’s Soph. Lex. v. 8a@pov. For metonymies more 
certain, as xaut., see Eum. 132., artif. 13. pastoral, 955. archery, 
Suppl. 467. 583. mus. rdv 8 nyuioroy (aidAdy sc.) kal roy éAdooe 
raxéws 6 peyas xararive, AXsch. Ixion fr. 4. (Atheneus IV. 182, c. 
elaly & of avdAol otros (nploro: sc.) éAdoooves Tay redeiov. AicyxvAcs 
yoty card perathopay ev ition. dyat: rov 3° huiomoy x, r.€.) Metonym. ip 
single words: Eum. 20. 451. 601. 604. 885. (Miill.) Ag. 43. 81. 
438. 463. 

874. Perhaps some allusion is meant to those wild Scythian 
tribes, Hyperborei, Gryphi, Arimaspi, Issedones, Cimmerii, Andro- 
phagi, Alazones, of whom Aischylus apparently as much loved to 
talk as Herodotus (V. 13.17, 18, &c.). 

889. Béea. AXsch. Prom. Vinct. 415, sq. (Dind. edit.) Aicyv- 
Now 8¢ (reparodoyeiv) Kuvoxepddous (Aéyovra) xal ErepvopbdApous cal 
Movoyparovs. Welck. Aésch. Tril. p.126. See also the same work, 
p- 424. See also Wellauer ad Ausch. Suppl. 195. 

go2. These compound Persian animal-forms probably arose out 
of, or bad some connexion with that beast-worship, by which the 
Amhaspands, Izeds, and Feruers of Persia were symbolized. See 
on this subject Kleuker’s and Anquetil du Perron’s Zendavesta, 
Heeren’s Ideen, Tychsen, and Rhode ‘ iiber Alter und Werth einiger 
morgenlind. Urkungen.’ On their connexion with the secret wor- 
ship of Mithras, see Creuzer’s Symbol. T. III. p.—. On the 
word rpayeAados, see note in the latter writer's Dionysus, p. 34: 
also Lobeck’s Aglaoph. II. 973. 

908. Aetius I. c. 6. p. 10, b. Ophevs gnor, 8i8ou rois alyorroixois 
rou xvAov ris EAeAogdxov Kokkia S00. Id. c. 10, p. 12, b. "Opdeds Gye 
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ow re 5 xudds abris (eadapivOns) oiy tom podive pera Wippudiou Aew- 
cis ... rd wupixavra Oepamevar. Ag). I. 748. . 
gog. Tl. XVI. 208. xdAq@ dpa o” erpede pirnp. 

924. Something like this phraseology occurs in St. Chrysostom 
(quoted by Lobeck, Agl. II. 868.), 3a rovro ratra Néyopev rd mapae 
deiypara (de lucerna) év ols orpepopeda, ev ols éopev, iva Kat oixos yevo- 
pevos did ray dv xepol mpaypdrov AapBdywuer imépynow trav elpnud- 
yey. 
928. Eurip. Suppl. 595. wdyr’ dv8p’ drdiry, appdray rr érepParny, 

| povaurixey re dddapa xuveicOau. Soph. Cid. Col. 1078. raca 3 
Sppara: car’ du | muxrnpia pdAapa mddwv GuBacrs. 

Ib. Philostr. Imag. II. 7. 63° (Memnon sc.) é r@ ray Alétorey 
orpare dewis eornxer, Exav alypuiy, nal eovrny evnppevos, kai ceanpas és 
roy "Aye. 

Ib. rais re yap decor nat rois pudors mpds exrAngw reparadn paddov F 
wpos amarny xéxpyrat. (Vit. Aeschyl.) 

937- Herodot. II. 49. “EAAnos yap 8) MeAdprous ¢otit 6 eényned- 
pevos rou Atoyvucou ré re obvopa nai rHy Ovoiny, Kai THY mopmny Tov 
daddov. ... rdv 8 dv adrdAdy rdv tH Atoviow mepmdpevoy MeAdurous 
- dort & xaryynodpevos*,.. GAda re wodAd eopynoacGas “ENAnos, cal rd wep 
rov AwWyvoov, GAlya avro@v mapadAafavra. 

982. Il. XXIV. 364. pévea mveiovras "Axatovs. 

p- 224. Clemens Cohort. I. 2. 12. ddaro ody 6 rhode dpgas ris and- 
rns, etre Adp8avos 6 Mnrpds Gedy xaradeifas ra pvornpia, etre "Heriwy 6 
ra Sapuobpgxia Spyia cal reAerds troornodpevos, cire 6 Spvé exeivos 5 Mi- 
Sas, 6 rapa rou "Odpicov paler, 

999. Herodot. VII. 6. ’Ovopdxpiroy .. . dvdpa *AOnvaiov, xpnopodd- 
you re xai Siaberny xpnopar Trav Movoaiov. 

Ib. Plato Protag. 316, d. spéoxnpa moreioOa rovs pev mroinow, oloy 
“Opnpdy re xat ‘Hoiodoy, rovs 8€ av rederds re xal xpnoppdias, rovs api 
re Opdéa xa Movoaiov. Philostr. Heroic. II. 19. 693. Opdea 8€ éy 
wodXois ray xara THY Oeodoyiay Umepipev (“Opnpos), Movaaioy 8¢, év gdais 
xpnopev. On the connexion of Epimenides with xpnopoil, see Hock 
Il. 264. 

1017. Orph. Argon. 1335. ef 8 ad vupdidioss ddpors Acxrpy re Ku- 
Ocioa | mapOeviny joxuvev. 

1045. Herodot. Il. 64. nai rd py pioryerOas yuvargi év ipoior, . . . od- 
roi (Aigypt. sc.) eloe of mparot Opnoxevoarres. 

1052. On the torch as connected with Bacchic and Osiric myste- 
ries and worship, see Creuzer’s Dionysus, pp. 253-4-6. Symb. I. 


921. 
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1064. Athen. XIV. 637, d. && dv xai riv avraciay aixey doreiay, 
xal rdv hxov mpooeBadev adpérepov. 

p. 247. Creuzer’s Dionysus, p. 210. ‘‘ Et constat in Oe@y xOoviwy 
numero habitum esse ‘Epyzyjy. Cujus rei in ipsis Bacchicis ceremo- 
niis memoria extabat apud veteres Atticos. Qui quidem decimo 
tertio Lenzorum die semina omne genus in olla coquere atque 
sacrificare solebant, sive soli Mercurio, sive et Mercurio et Baecho. 
Variant enim scriptores. Quod sacrificium piaculare fuisse, et 
Hermeti x6ovlg oblatum Theopompus refert loco memorabili. ... 
In illo festorum dierum rita non minus memorabilis est, si Anu- 
bidem spectes, diluvii mentio, quam ‘Eppov x@oviov xuirpa sive olle 
Mercurio, piaculi loco, pro defunctis oblate. Diog. Laert. VIII. 
31. rév 3¢ ‘Epuaqy rapiay elvar ray Woymr’ cal bid rovro sropréa AéyeoOau 
cai muAaiov Kai xOdveov. 

p. 250. Orestes de seipso in Soph. El. 35, sq. yey por roared’ 6 
PoiBos dv mevoe raya’ | doxevoy atrdv doridey re nal crparad | dros 
rrépas xeipds évdixous opayds. Cf. Ib. 197. 279. 1396, &c. 

1157. ppew, Aésch. Eum. 290. rapnpeAnpévov Eppev. 717. gp yap 
Eppew,  mpdcw ripds vépew. 844. drepos Eppew rovd’ drdfevos wédov. 

1176. Cf. Orph. h. XLIV. ad Semelen. h. L. ad Lysium Bacch. 
Plutarch, quoted in Creuzer’s Dionysus, p. 248. ’Apyetors 8¢ Bovyer}s 
Ardvucos enixdny éoriv’ avaxahovow 8 airdy trd ocadmriyyer é£ vderos, 
duBaddovres eis rv GBvegov dpva ro wudadyg, ras 8€ eddmeyyas éy Ovp- 
wos droxpurrovaww, os Twxparns éy Trois wept ‘Ociey eipyxer. 

1177. Clemens, quoted in Lobeck (Agl. I. 558.). Zeds 38¢ torepoy 
éxeaveis Kepavyp rovs Tiravas aixiferas nai rd pédn Tov Asovioov re 
*Ardéd\AwM mapaxarariderar xarabaya’ 6 8e eis rdvy Tapvacdy xararideras. 
Schol. Lyc. ap. eund. ériparo 3¢ nai 6 Atovuoos dy Aedgois ovras. Oi 
Tiraves ra Atovvoov, & domdpafay, ’ArddXom mapébevro éuBdAXorres els 
AEByra’ 6 8 rapa re rpirods mapedero, os hyoe KadAipaxos. 

p. 266. Orph. Argon. 907. 6vc@da xadappav. 1079. Tavpous +’ dx- 
Spoddyous, of dpedia Ovoba Pépoves | Movrvyiy. 

Ib. »e8pidoorddos, Orph. h. LIL. 

Pag. 267. For some strange opinions of Grotius, derived from 
heathen veneration for wool, and applied by him to the considera- 
tion of the nature of Abel's sacrifice, see Magee on the Atone- 
ment, II. 173, sq. Well might Heidegger observe: ‘‘ Sepe vir, 
cetera magnus, ex paganis vilibus talia, obtorto collo, ad explicatio- 
nem rerum rapit; que, si propius intueare, nec colum nec ter- 
ram attingunt.” For some miscellaneous remarks on this subject 
of wool, see Lobeck’s Aglaoph. I. 275. 702. 704. 
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p- 270. Mystis. See a supposed representation of her in a plate 
described by Creuzer, Symbol. III. gg. 

1200. Herodot. II. 48. r@ 8€ Atcovicg, ris dpris ry Sopmin, xoipop 
mpd rév Oupéwy oddtas exarros, Sid0t aropepecbas roy xoipoy arg re 
arodonéve ray cuBeréur. 

p. 282. peAcovordpor. Schaliast. ad Pindari Pyth. IV. 104. ors 8e 
vae wept rd Oeia puoridas cal Mediacas gyoly, érépwhk 6 abrés Gnor. See 
also Creuz. Symb. III. 354-5. IV. 241. Hock I. 179. 187. 

p. 283. Asach. Eum. 315. dynopa xipsoy ‘ hostia jure nobis sa- 
erata.’ Klaus. 515. xvpioy pdver rédos. 91g. (Miill. ed.) xupe éxovres 
va Ovary, | Moipat parpoxaccyviras. 

- Ib. Asch. Eum. 522. (Miill. ed.) ray dvrirodpoy 8¢ pap) rapBSdray, 
dyowra wrodha ravrdpupr’ dveu dixas, | Riaias giv xpdvq xabnoe. 

p. 284. Ausch. Eum. 740. d80vs dOvpous xal sapépybas sdpous | 
wibéwes. 

p. 285. On the expression xpdros aiosv, see Kl. Aisch. Theol. 
P- 47- 

1245. On citharcedic, flute, and other nomes, see Hick III. 369. 
373-4-9. 382. 

Ib. Soph. Ulyss. fur. fr. 414. (Dind.). Hesychius, Opexroios vé- 
pos: dyri rod rpoyaios. 5.°O. p. Enos 8¢ xperrois. 

Ib. Soph. Nimrpa, fr. 407. Sespyvas civadixdpunv | Sdpxov xdpas, 
Opootwre rovs “Aidou vopous. 

p- 294. double adject. traros 3 diwy ¥ ris "Ard\Awy, | § 8 lay, § 
Zeds olwrdbpoov | ydow ofvBday x. +. é. 

Ib. Adj. and part. Ag. 1145. xal ris ce xaxoppovor | ridnat Saino 
iwepBaphs eptrirver. 12300, éxreivaca padpdvous. 

p: 303. Orph. Argon. 1197. Sepoepovny reper’ dvOea xepoi Spérovoap. 

1264. Orph. Argon. 33. Opnvous r Alyumriav, nat ’Oolpidos ispa 
xerha. Grammaticus Bekkeri I. p. 349, b. ’Anddvews Ophvos: . 
Aloyvros Opnvet 8é ydov rdv andomor. 

p. 307. Eurip. Bacch. 299. cal rd panades pavruxiy modAny Exe. 
On Bacchic prophetic powers, and other subjects connected with 
them, see Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 126. 214. 223. Héck Il. 256. 

1281. Non. Dion. XLVII. 41. giroardépye d€ yepaup | dave Avot~ 
awévoro pens éyxvpovas acxovs. 

1290. Non. Dion. XXXI. 52. cv 8 rovrov tyes Bopov, epmdeoy 
dphyns. 


® Why Pan is added to Apollo and Jupiter on this occasion, seo Klausen’s 
Esch. Theol. pp. §4. 133- 
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1295. Inthe Eumenides of A‘schylus the Furies are perpetually 
called daughters of Night. Cf. 311. 394. 715. 759. 807. 987. 

1301. xdAms. On this word as connected with Bacchic myste- 
ries, see Creuzer’s Symbol. III. 441. 460. 

1322. On Cretan bowmen, see Hock IIT. 161. 

1325. On Britomartis, or Dictynna, see Hock I. 22. 145-6. II. 
158. 165-6-7-8-9. 173-5. III. 315. 

1329. ‘Exdry. Cf. Non. Dion. XLIV. 191-200. 

1359. Persuasion. For the temple of Persuasion, consecrated 
by Hypermnestra, see Pausanias, Corinth. 

1434. Eurip. Bacch. 1100. dmopia AeAnppevos. 

1446. “ Iilud taceri non debet: Herodotum II. 81. in vestimen- 
torum sacrorum ratione memoranda Aigyptios componere cum ~ 
Orphicis Bacchicisque atque Pythagoreis. Atqui nemo nescit Py- . 
thagoreos potissimum mortem pro secunda valetudine habuisse, et 
per suas tesseras, in quibus etiam illa tyiea erat, significasse ; im- 
primis autem ab iisdem philosophis ra yevéora, sive natalitia cum 
morte esse composita, quoniam tunc demum et revera vivere et 
valere hominem sibi persuaserant: contra priorem illam nascen- 
tiam (yeveOAny, yeveow) pro turbida et contaminante terrestribus 
vitiis habebant.” Creuz. Comment. in Herodot. p.57. Hock IEI. 
2QI. 

1498. Aisch. Pers. 227. doOdd coe wéprew réxvp re, ys evepbey els 
‘ pdos. 

Append. p. 373. lepa drvpa. Cf. Hick III. 255. 

Append. p. 396. mply ay madaypois aiparos xospoxrdvov 

 abrés oe xpdvn Zeds xaraordgas xepoiv. 
fésch. fr. 329. (Dind.) 
On cathartic rites, and the connexion of Thaletas or Epimenides 
with them, see Hock IT. 163. III. 246-8. 257. 264. 278. 282-5, 
397-8. 
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